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BOOK V' 

P As soon <as the Kiiipf came to York, 'which was about the 1642 
end of the year 1641, and found his reception there to be equal ^ 9 - 

to his expectation, the gentry and men of ability of that great 
and populous county, some very few excepted, expressing great 
alacrity for his majesty's being wnth them, and no less sttnse of 
the insolent proceedings of the Parliament, he^ lesolved to treat 
with the two Houses in another manner than he had done, and 
to let them deal ly know that as he -siNmuld deny them nothing 
that was fit foi them to ask, so he would yield to nothing that 
was iinieasonable for him to grant, and that he would have 
nothing extol ted fiom him that he was not veiy well inclined 
to consent to So, within few days after his coming thither, 
he sent a Declaration (which he caused to be printed, and, in 
the frontispiece, recommended to the consideration of all his 
loving subjects) to them, in answer to that presented to him 
at Newmaiket some days before. He told them that March 9. 

2 * Though that Declaration presented to him at Newmarket from both 

^ [Called ‘ Lib. 4th ’ in the MS , p 143, and dated ‘ Jersy, 5th October,’ 

(1646)] • 

[§§ 1-30 are from the Stst., pp. 143-149] 

• [' wlirffeupon he,’ MS.] 
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The ^King’s Declaration fiom York. 

1612 Houses of Parliament were of so strange a nature in respect of what he ex- 
pected, (after so many acts of grace and favour to his people,) and sOXic 
expressions in it so diffeient from the usual language to piinccs, that he 
might well take a veiy long time to consider it, yet the clearness and upright- 
ness of his conscience to God and love to his subjects had supplied him with 
a speedy answer, and his unalteiahle affection to his people prevailed with 
him to suppress th.vt passion which might well enough become him upon 
such an invitation ’ He said, ‘he liad considered his answer of the first of 
that month at Theobald’s which was said to have given just cause of soiiow 
to his subjects but,’ he said, ‘whoever looked over that message, (which 
was in effect to tell him that if he would not join with them in an act which 
he conceived might piove piejudicial and dangerous to him and the whole 
kingdom they would make a law without him and impose it upon his people,) 
would not think that sudden answer could be excepted to ’ He said, ‘ he 
had little encouragement to replies of th.it natuie, when he was told of how 
little value his woids weie like to be with them, though they came accom- 
panied with all the actions of love and justice, (where there w^as room lor 
actions to accompany tliem ,) yet he could not but disavow the having any 
such evil counsel oi counsellors about him, to his knowledge, as were men- 
tioned by them , and if any such should be discovered he would le.ive them 
to the ceusuie and judgment of his Parliament In the mean time he could 
wish that his own immediate actions, which ho did avow, and Ins own 
honour, might not be so roughly censured and wounded under that common 
style of evil counsellors For Ins faithful and zealous affection to the true 
Protestant profession, and his lesolution to concur with his Parli.iment in 
any possible course for the propagation of it and the suppression of Popery,* 
he said ‘he could sa} no more than he had already expressed in Ins Declar- 
ation to all his loving subjects jmblished in January last by the advice of 
his Privy Council , m which he endeavoured to make as lively a confession 
of himself in that point as he was able, being most assured that the constant 
practice of lus life had been answerable thereunto and therefore he did 
rather expect a testimony and acknowledgment of such his zeal and piety 
than those expressions he met with in that Declaration, of any design of 
altenrig religion m this kingdom And,’ he said, ‘ lie did, out of the 
innocency of his soul, wish that the judgments of Heaven might be mani- 
fested upon those who have or had any such design. 

3 ‘ As for the Scots’ troubles,’ he told them ‘ he had thought that 
those unhappy differences had been wrapped up m perpetual silence by the 
Act of Oblivion, winch, being solemnly passed in the Parliaments of both 
kingdoms, stopped his own mouth from any other reply than to shew his 
great dislike for reviving the memory thereof’ He said, ‘if the rebellion 
in Ireland, (so odious to all Christians,) seemed to have been framed and 
maintained in England, or to have any countenance from hence, he conjured 
both his Houses of Parliament and all his loving ‘subjects whatsoever to use 
all possible means ta discover and find such out, that he might join in the 
most exemplary vengeance upon them that could be imagined But,’ he told 
them, ‘he must think himself highly and causelessly injured in ^is reputa- 
tion, if any Declaration, action, or expression of the Irish rebels, any letter 
from the count liosetti to the Papists for fasting and^raying, or ■tivja Tris- 
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tram Whetcombe ^ of strange speeches uttered in Ireland, sJiould beget any 1642 
jealousy oi misapprehension iii his subjects of his justice, ynety, and affection 
It being evident to all understandings that those mischievous aud wicked 
rebels are not so capable of great advantage as by having their false dis- 
courses so far believed as to raise feais and jealousies to the distraction of 
this kingdom, the only way to their security ’ He said, ‘ he could not ex- 
})reBs a deeper sense of the suffeiings of his poor Piotestant subjects in that 
kingdom than he had done in his often messages to both Houses, by which 
he had offered, and was still ready, to venture his royal person for their 
ledemption, well knowing that, as he was in his own interests more con- 
cerned m them, so he was to make a stiict account to Almighty God lor any 
neglect of his duty or then preservation 

4 ‘For the mandold attempts to provoke his late army and the aimy of 
the Scots, and to raise a faction in the city of London and other paits of the 
kingdom, if it were said as relating to him, he could not without great in- 
dignation suffei hirnsclf to be reproached to have intended the least force or 
threatening to Ins Failiament, as the being jn ivy to the bunging up of the 
army would imply Whereas be called God to witness he never had any 
such thought, or knew of any such icsolution concerning liis late army For 
the petition shewed to him by captain Legg,’ he said ‘he w’ell lemembered 
the same, and the occasion ot that conh-icnco Captain Legg being lately 
come out ot the north and repainng to him at Wlntehall, his majestj asked 
him of the state of his ai my , and, after some relation of it, he told his 
majesty that the commanders and officers of the aimy had a mmd to peti- 
tion the Parliament, as others of his people had done, and shewed him the 
copy of a petition , which he lead, and finding it to lie \eiy humble, desiiing 
the Paihament might leceive no interruption in the reformation of the 
Chmch and State to the model of Queen F^Iizabeth’s days, his majesty told 
himtliathesawnoharmiii it, whereujion captain Legg leplied that he believed 
all the officers of the aimy would like it, only he thought sir Jacob Ashly 
would be unwilling to sign it out of feai that it might displease him His 
majesty then read the petition over again, and observing nothing in matter 
or form he conceived could possibly give just cause of offence, be delivered 
it to him again, bidding him give it to sir Jacob Ashly, for whose satisfac- 
tion he writ C R upon it, to testify his approbation , and he wished that 
the petition might be seen and published, and then he believed it would 
appear no dangerous one, noi a just ground for the least jealousy or mis- 
apprehension 

5 ‘ For Ml Jermin,’ he said, ‘ it w^as well known that he was gone from 
Whitehall before he received the desire of both Houses for the restraint of 
his servants, neither returned he thither, or passed over by any warrant 
granted by him after that time For the breach of privilege m the accusa- 
tion of the lord Kiinbolton and the five members of the House of Commons,* 
he told them ‘he thought he had given so ample satisfaction m his several 
messages to that purpose that it should have been no more pressed against 
him, being confident, if the breach of privilege had been greater than ever 

* [* Whitcombe,’ in the Declaration as printed by the King’s printer, Rob. 
Barker.!' 

B 1 
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1642 had been before offered, hi*? acknowledgment and retractation had been 
greater thati ever king had given besides the not examining how man^«of 
his privileges had been invaded in defence and vindication of the other 
And therefore he hoped his tine and eirnest protestation in liis answer to 
then order concerning the militia would so far have satisfied them of his in- 
tentions then, that they w’ouhl no more have entertained any imagination 
of any othei design than he there expres'-ed But why the listing >^0 many 
ofiicers and eiitoi taming them at Whiteliall should bo misconstrued,’ hos.iid, 
‘ he mucli inai veiled, when it was notoriously known the tumults about West- 
minster weie so great, and their demeanour so scandalous and seditious, that 
he had good c uise to suppose his own person and those of his wife and children 
to ho in apparent danger , and tin nfore lie had great reason to appoint a 
guaid about him, and to accejit the dutiful tender of the services of any of his 
loving subjects, which w'as all he did to the gentlemen of the Inns of Court. 

6 ‘Bor the lord L)igby, he assured them, in the word ot a king, that he 
had ills variant to jiass the seas and had left Ins Court befoie evei he heard 
ot the vote of the House of Commons, or had any cause to imagine that his 
absence would have been excepted against What their advei tisements 
weie from Home, Venice, Bans, and other parts, or what the Pope’s nuncio 
solicits the Kings of Fiance and Spam to do, or fiom what persons such 
irifoiimitions come to them, 01 how the credit and reputation of such person', 
had been sifted and examined,’ ho said, ‘ ho knew not , but was confident 
no sober honest man in his kingdoms could believe that he was so dc'pei- 
ate or so seiiseh'ss to entertain such designs as would not only buiy this his 
kingdom in sudden distiaction andium but his own name and posterity in 
perpetual scorn and infamy And therefore,* he said, ‘ he could have wished 
in matters of so high and tender a nature, wherewith the minds of his good 
subjects must needs be staitled, all the expressions had been so plain and 
easy that nothing might stick with them that reflected upon liis majesty, 
since they thouglit fit to publish it at all 

7 ‘ And having now dealt thus plainly and freely with them, by way of 
answ'er to the paiticular grounds of their fears,’ he said, ‘ he hoped upon a 
due coiisKleiation and weighing of both together they would not find the 
giounds to be ot that moment to beget, 01 longer to continue, a misunder- 
fitanding between them, or force them to apply themselves to the use of any 
other power than what the law had given them , the which he always in- 
tended should he the measuie of lut> own power, and expected it should be 
the rule of his subjects’ obedience 

8 ‘ Concerning his own fears and jealousies, as he had no intention of 
accusing them, so,’ he said, ‘ho was sure no words spoken by him on the 
sudden at Theobald’s would bear that interpretation He had said, for his 
residence neai them, he wished it miuht be so safe and honourable that he ’ 
had no cause to absent himself from Whitehall , and how that could be a 
bread 1 of piivilege of Parliament he could not understand’ He said ‘he 
had explaineil his meaning in his answer at Newmarket, at the presentation 
of that Declaration, concerning the punted seditious pamphlets and sermons 
and the great tumults at Westminster, and,’ he said, ‘he must appeal to 
them and all the world whether he m’ght not justly suppose himself in 
danger of either And if he were now at Whitehall, ’%e asked the,a ‘ what 
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seciiiity he had that the like should not be again ^ especially, if any delm- 1642 
,]t.ents of that natuie had been appiehended by the ministeis of pistue, and 
had been lescued by the people, and ho as yet had escaped unpumshed Re 
told them ‘ if they had not >etbcen intormed of the seditious woidsiised in, 
and the ciicumstances of, those tumults, and would appoint some way for 
the e\ ami nation of them, he would reiiuire some of his learned counsel to 
attend with such evidence as might satisfy them, and till that weie 
done, or some other course should be taken foi his secuiity,’ he said ‘they 
could not with reason wonder that he lutendod not to be wheic he most 
desired to be ’ 

9 Re asked them ‘ whftluT theie could yet want evidence of his hearty 
and impoitunate desire to join with his J'ailiameiit and all his f iithful subjects 
in defence of the it hgion aiul public good of the kingdom ^ Whethei he had 
given them no othei eainest but w«)ids to secuie them of those desiies'^^ 
Retold them ‘the very llcmon->tr.iiRe of the Rou^e of C ominous (published 
in Novembei last) of the state of the kingdom allowed him a more leal 
testimony of his good affections than woids, that Remoiistianoe valued 
his acts of grace and justice at so high a rate that it declaicd tin kingdom 
to be then a gainei, though it had chaigcd itS' If by bills of subsidies and 
poll money with the levy of six hundicd thousand jinunds, bcbidis the con- 
tracting a debt of two hundrtd and twenty thous.ind pounds inoio to his 
subjects of Scotl uid He asked them ‘ whether the bills foi the triennial 
parliament, foi itliinjuishing his title of imposing upon meichandise and 
power of pressing of soldieis, foi the t iking away the Stai-chambei and High 
Commission com ts, for the legulating the Council-table, weie but words 
whcthei the bills for the forests, the stannary com ts, the ilcik ofthcmaiket, 
and the taking away the votes of bishops out of the Loids’ house, were but 
words ? Lastly, what greater earmst of his tiust and i chance on his Larlia- 
ment he could give than the passing the bill for the contmiiarico of this 
jueseiit I’arliauunt? the length of whmh,’ he said, ‘he liojicd would nevci 
altei the nature of pailiamcnts and the constitution of this kingdom, or 
invite his subjects so much to abuse his confidence as to esteem any thing 
fit for this Pailiament to do which weie not fit if it were in his power to 
dissolve it to morrow And after all these and many other acts of giace on 
his part, that he might be suie of a peifcct leconcihation betwcLii him and 
all his subjects, he had offeied, and was still ready to grant, a free and 
general pardon, as ample as themselves should think fit Now if those were 
not real expressions of the aftcctions of his soul foi the publir good of his 
kingdom,’ he said ‘he must confess that he wanted skill to manifest them 

10 ‘To conclude (although he thought his answer alieady full to tliat 
point) concerning his return to London,’ he told them ‘ that he was willing 
to declare that he looked ujion it as a matter of so gre.it weight, as with re- 
ference to the affairs of this kingdom and to his own inclinations and desires, 
that if all he could say or do could raise a mutual conhdence, (the only way, 
with God’s blessing, to make them all happy,) and, liy their encouragement, 
the laws of the land and the government of the city of London might re- 
cover som^ life lor his security, he would overtake their desires, and be as 
soon with them as they could wish And, in the me.in time, he would be 
sure tba* neither thr business of Ireland, or any other advantage for this 
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1642 kingdom, should suffer through his default or oy nis ausence , ne oeing so 
far from repenting the acts of his justice and grace which he had alre^i^ 
performed to his people, that,’ he said, ‘ he should with the same alacrity be 
still ready to add such new ones as might best advance the peace, honour, 
and prosperity of this nation * 

11 They who now lead this Declaration, and remember only 
the insolent and undntiful expiessions in that Declaiation to 
which this was an answei, and the moie insolent and seditious 
actions whuJi pieceded, accompanied, and attended it, may 
think that the style was not answerable to the provocation, 
nor princely enough for such a contest, and may believe that 
if his majesty had then exjuessed himaelf with more indignation 
for what h(‘ had suffered, and moie lesolution that he would no 
more euiduie fhose suffeiings, they who were not yet grown to 
the haidiiiess of avowing the contempt of the King (and most 
of them having designs to be gieat wifli and by him whom they 
provoked) would soonei have been checked, and lecovered their 
loyalty and obedience. But they, again, who considei and re- 
member that conjunctiiie of time, the inci edible disadvantage 
his majesty suffeied by the misiindei standing of his going to 
the House of Commons, and by the popular mistake of privilege 
of railiameiit and consequently of the bieacli of those piivileges , 
and, on the contiary, the great height and reputation the fac- 
tious paity had ai rived to, the stiatagems they used, and the 
infusions they made into the peojde of the King’s disinclination 
to the laws of the land, and, espc'cially, that he had consented 
to all those excellent laws made this Pailiament (of which the 
people weie possessed) very unwillingly, and meant to avoid 
them ; that the Queen had an ii i ecoiiQileable hatred to the 
religion professed and to the whole nation, and tliat her power 
was unquestionable ; that there was a design to send the Pi nice 
beyond the seas, and to marry him to some Papist ; above all, 
(which the piincipal of them with wonderful confidence in all 
places avowed to be true,) that the rebellion in Ireland was 
fomented, and countenanced at least, by the Queen, that good 
terms might be got for the Catholics in England . I say, who- 
ever remembers this, and that, though it might be presumed 
that the exorbitancy of the Parliament might be very offensive 
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to some sober and discerning men, yet his majesty had no reason 164B 

presume of their eminent and vehement zeal on his behalf, 
since he saw all those (two or three only excepted) fiom whom 
he might challenge the duty and faith of servants mque ad aras, 
and for whose sake he had undergone many difficulties, either 
totally aliened from his service and engaged against him, or, 
like men in a trance, unapplicable to it , he will conclude that 
it concerned his majesty by all gentleness and condescension to 
undeceive and recover men to their sobriety and understanding 
befoie he could hope to make tfiem apprehensive of their own 
duty or the reverence that was due to him , and therefoie, that 
he was to descend to all possible aits and means to that purpose, 
it being very evident that men would no sooner discern his 
princely justn e and clemency than they must be smisible of the 
indignities which weie offeied to him, and incensed against 
those who were the authois of them. 

12. And the truth is, (which I speak knowingly,) at that 
time the King’s resolution was to shelter himself wholly under 
the law, to grant any thing that by the law he was obliged to 
giant, and to deny what by the law was in his own powei and 
which he found inconvenient to consent to, and to oppose and 
punish any extravagant attempt by the force and power of the 
law, piesuming that the King and the law together would 
have been strong enough for any encounter that could happen ; 
and that the law was so sensible a thing that the people would 
easily perceive who endeavoured to preseive and who to sup- 
press it, and dispose themselves accordingly. 

13. The day before this answer of his majesty came to them, March 
though they knew they should speedily leceive it, lest some- 
what in it might answer, and so prevent, some other scandals 
they had a mind to lay to his majesty’s charge, they sent a 
petition to him, in the name of the Lords and Commons, upon 
occasion of the short cursory speech he made to their committee, 
(which is before mentioned,) at the delivery of their Declaiation 

at Newmarket ; in which they told him that 

14 ‘ The Lords and Commons m Parliament could not conceive that that 
Declaration which he received from them at Newmarket was such as did 
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1642 deserve that censure his majesty was pleased to lay upon them, in that 
speech which his majesty made to their committee , their address ther§iu« 
being accompanied with plainness, humility, and faithfulness, they thought 
more proper for the removing the distiaction of the kingdom than if they 
had then pioceeded accoiding to his message of the 20th of January, by 
which he was pleased to desiie that they would dedare what they intended 
to do for his majesty, and what they expected to be tloiie for themselves , 
in both which’ they said, * they had been very much hindered by his majesty’s 
denial to secuie them, and the whole kingdom, by disposing the militia as 
they had divers times most humbly petitioned And yet,’ they said, ‘ they 
had not been altogethei negligent of either, having lately made good pio- 
ceedings in preparing a book of lates to be passed in a bill of timnage and 
poundage, and likewise the most material heads of those humble desires 
winch they intended to make to his imjesty for the good and contentment 
of his majesty and his people , but none of these could be peifected before 
the kingdom be put in safety by settling the militia And until his majesty 
should be pleased to concur with his Pailiament in those necessary things, 
they held it impossible for his majesty to give the woild or bis people such 
satisfaction concerning the fears and jealousies which thej’^ had expiessed, as 
they hoped his majesty had alieady received touching that exception which 
he was pleased to take to Mr Pimm’s speech As for his majesty’s fears 
and doubts, the ground wboieof was from seditious pamphlets and setmons,’ 
they said, ‘ they should be as careful to endeavour the lemov.d, as soon as 
they should undoi stand whit pamphlets and sermons were by his majesty 
intended, as they had been to pi event all dangeious tumults And if any 
cxtiaoidinary concourse of people out of the city to Westmmstci had the 
face and show of tumult and danger in his majesty’s appreln nsioii, it would 
appear to be caused by his majesty’s denial of such a guard to Ins Parlia- 
ment as they miglit have cause to confide in, and by taking into Whitehall 
such a guard for himself as gave just cause of jealousy to the Pailiament 
and of terror and offence to his peojile ’ They told him, ‘ they sought 
nothing but his majesty’s honour and the peace and prosperity of his king- 
doms, and that they were heaitily sorry they had such plentiful matter of 
an answer to that question. Whether his majesty had violated their laws ? 
They besought his m.ijesty to lemember that the government of this king- 
dom, as it was in a great jirirt managed by Ins mimsteis befoie the beginning 
of this Parliament, consisted of many continued and multiplied acts of 
violation of laws , the wounds whereof were scarcely healed when the extre- 
mity of all those violations was far exceeded by the late strange and un- 
heard of breach of their laws m the accusation of the lord Kimbolton and the 
five members of the Commons’ House, and in the proceedings theieupoii , 
for which they had yet received no full satisfaction 

15 . ‘ To his majesty’s next question, Wliethei he had denied any bill for 
the ease and security of his subjects? they wished they could stop in the 
midst of their answer, that with much thankfulness they acknowledged that 
his majesty had jiassed many good bills full of contentment and advantage 
to his jieople but truth and necessity enforced them to add this, that even 
in 01 about the time of passing those bills some design or other Iiad been on 
foot, which, if it had taken effect, would not only hav^ deprived them of the 
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fruit of those bills, but have reduced them to a worse condition of confusion 1642 
th£>jitthat wlieiem the Paili.iment found them. 

16 ‘And if his majesty liad asked them the third question intimated in 
that speeclj, What tliey had done for him?’ they told him, ‘then answer 
would have been much more easy th.it they had paid two ai ones with which 
the kingdom was buidened the last ye.ir, and had undergone the chaige of 
the wai 111 Ii eland at tins tune, when, through many other excessive ch.irges 
and pressures, his subjects ^ had been exhausted, and the stock of the 
kingdom very much diminished , which great mischieves, and the cliarges 
thereupon ensuing, had been occ.isioned by the evil counsels so powerful 
with hife majesty, and would cost this kingdom more than two millions , all 
which, in justice, ought to have been boine by his majesty 

17 ‘ As loi that tiee and geiieial pardon his in.ije-.ty had been pleased to 
offer,’ they said, ‘it could be no security to their fears and jealousies, for 
which his majesty seemed to piopound it, because they arose not from 
any guilt of their own actions, but fioin the evil designs and at- 
tempts of otlieis 

18 ‘To th.it their humble answei to that speech, they desiied to add an 
infoimation which they lately received fioiii the deputy governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers at Rotterdam in Holland, that an unknown person, 
appei tuning to the loid Higby, did lately solicit one James Hcrily, a 
mirinei, to go to Elsinore, <ind to take chuge of a ship in the fleet of the 
king of Deiimaik, theie prepaied, which he should conduct to Hull, in 
which fleet likewise, ho said, a great army was to be transported And 
although they weie not apt to give credit to iiiform.itions of that nature, 
yet they could not altogether think it fit to be neglected, but that it might 
justly add somewhat to the weight of their fears and jealousies, consideiing 
with what Cl 1 cum. stances it was aocoinpanied, with the lord Digby’s piece- 
dent expressions in his lettei to her majesty and sii Lewis Dives, and his 
majobty’s succeeding couise of withdiawmg himself northward from his 
parLairient, in a manner veiy suitable and coi respondent to that evil counsel , 
which they doubted would make much deepet impression in the generality 
of his people And therefore they most humbly advised and besought his 
majesty, for the procuimg and settling the confidence of Ins Parli.iment and 
all his subjects, and foi the other impoitantieasous, concerning the recovery 
of Ireland and secunng tins kingdom, which had been formeily presented to 
him, he would be giaciously ple.ased with all convenient speed to return to 
those parts, and to close with the counsel and desire of his Parliament , 
where he should find their dutiful afiections and endeavours ready to attend 
his majesty with si ch entertainment, as should not only give him just cause 
of security m their faithfulness, but other manifold evidences of their earne-.t 
intentions and endeavours to advance his majesty’s service, honour, and con- 
tentment, and to establish it upon the sure foundation of the peace and 
prosperity of all his kingdoms ’ 

19. This, winch they called a petition, being presented to the March 26. 
King, his majesty immediately returned by the same messengers 
his answer, in these words ; 

^ [‘ whereby his subjects,* MS ] 
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1642 20 * If you \vould have had the patience to have expected our answer to 

your last Declaration, (which, considering the nature of it, hath no^ been 
long in coming,) we believe you would have saved yourselves the labour of 
saying much ot this message And we could wish that our privileges on all 
parts were so stated, that this way of correspondency might be preserved 
with that freedom which hath been used of old For we must tell you, that 
if you may ask any thing of us by message or petition, and in what language 
(how unusual soever) you think fit, and we must neither deny the thing you 
ask, nor give a reason why we cannot grant it, without being taxed of break- 
ing youi piivileges, or being counselled by those who are enemies to the 
peace of the kingdom and favourers of the Irish rebellion, (for we have seen 
your printed votes upon our message from Huntingdon,) you will reduce all 
our answers hereafter into a very little room , in plain English, it is to take 
away the freedom of our vote , which were we but a subject were high in- 
justice , but being youi king, we leave all the world to judge what it is 

21. ‘Is this the w'ay to compose all misunderstandings? we thought we 
shewed you one, by our message of the 2 oth of January , if you have a 
better or readier, we shall w illmgly heai ken to it, for hitliei to you have shewed 
us none But why the refusal to consent to your order, which you call a 
denial of the militia, should be any interiuption to it, we cannot under- 
stand For the militia, (which we always thought necessary to be settled,) 
we never denied the thing, (as we told you in oui answer of the 28 th of 
January to the petition of the House of Commons,) for we accepted the 
persons, (except for coi porations) , we only denied the way You ask it by 
way of ordinance, and with such a preface as we can neither with justice to 
our honoui or innocency consent to You exclude us [from any power in 
the disposition or execution of it togetlier with you, and for a time utterly 
unlimited We tell you, we would have the thing done , allow the persons, 
(with that exception) , desire a bill, (the only old way of imposing on our 
subjects) we are extremely unsatisfaed what an ordinance is, but well satis- 
fied that without our consent it is nothing, not binding And it is evident by 
the long time spent in tins aigument, the necessity and danger was not so 
imminent but a bill might have been prepared , which if it shall yet be done 
with that due regard to us and care of our people, m the limitation of the 
power and other circumstances, we shall recede from nothing we formerly 
expressed in that answer to your order , otherwise, we must declare to all the 
world that we are not satisfied with, or shall evei allow our subjects to be 
bound by, your printed votes of the 15 th or i 6 th of this month, or that, 
under pretence of declaring what the law of the land is, you shall without 
us make a new law, which is plainly the case of the militia And what is 
this but to introduce an arbitrary way of government 

22 ‘ Concerning Pimm’s speech, you will have found by what the lord 
Compton and Mr Baynton brought from us in answer to that message they 
brought to us, [that^] as yet, we rest nothing satisfied in that particular 

23 ‘As for the seditious pamphlets and sermons, we are both sorry and 
ashamed, in so great a variety, aaid in which our rights, honour, and 
authonty are so insolently blighted and vilified, and in which cthe dignity and 
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II 


freedom of Pailiament is so much invaded and violateti, it should be asked 1642 
of ustto name any The mentioning of The Protestation Protested, The Ap- 
pi entices' Protestation, To your tents, 0 Israel, or any other, would be too 
gieat an excuse for the rest if you think them not worth your inquiry, 
we have done But we think it most strange to be told, that our 
denial [of^] aguaid (which we yet never denied, but granted m another 
manner, and under a command at that time most accustomed m the king- 
dom), or the denial of any thing else, (which is in our power legally to den)’,) 
which in our understanding, (of which God hath suiely given us some use,) 

18 not fit to be granted, should be any excuse foi so dangerous [a] concourse 
of people , which, not only in our apprehension, but (we believe) in the in- 
terpretation of [tlie] law itself, hath been always hold most tumultuous and 
seditious And we [most ^~] wonder, what, and whence come, the instruc- 
tions and informations that those people have, who can so easily think them- 
selves obliged by the Protestation to assemble in such a manner for the de- 
fence of pi ivilegea which cannot be so clearly known to any of them, and so 
negligently pass over the consideration and defence of our riglits, so bene- 
ficial and necessary for themselves and scarce unknown to any of them, 
which by then oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and even by the same 
Piotestation, they aie at least equally 'obliged to defend And what inter- 
ruptions such kind of assemblies may be to the freedom of future parlia- 
ments, (if not seasonably discountenanced and suppressed,) we must advise 
you to consider , as likewise, whether both our rights and powers may not 
by such means be usuiped by hands not trusted by the constitution ot this 
kingdom For our guaid, we refer you to our answer to your Declaration 

24 ‘By that question of violating your laws, by which we endeavoured 
to expiess our care and resolution to observe them, we did not expect you 
would have been invited to have looked back so many years, for w’hich you 
have had so ample reparation neither looked we to have been reproached 
with the actions of our ministers then against the laws, whilst we express so 
great a zeal for the present defence of them , it being our resolution, upon 
observation of the mischief which then grew by arbitral j-- power, (though 
made plausible to us by the suggestions of necessity and imminent danger , 
and take you heed, you fall not into the same error upon the same sugges- 
tions,) heieafter to keep the rule oui self, and to our powei require the same 
from all others But above all, we must be most sensible of what you cast 
upon us for requital of those good bills you cannot deny We have denied 
any such design , and as God Almighty must judge in that point between 
us, who knows our upright intentions at the passing those laws, so in the 
mean time we defy the Devil to prove that there was any design (with our 
knowledge or privity) in or about the time of passing those bills that, had 
it taken effect, could have deprived our subjects of the fruit of them. And 
therefore we demand full reparation in this point, that we may be cleared in 
the sight of all the world, and chiefly in the eyes of our loving subjects, from 
so notorious and false an imputation as this is. 

25 ‘We are far from denying what you have done ; for we acknowledge 
the charge c it people have sustained in keeping the two armies, and in re- 
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Th^ Kmg s answer to the jjetition at York. [v. 25. 

1642 lievmg Ireland , of which we are so sensible, that, in regard of those gieat 
bur(len^ oui people have undergone, we have and do patiently sufte# Miobe 
extreme peisonal wants as oui predecessois have been seldom put to, rathei 
than we would piebs upon them, which we hope, in time, will be considered 
on your parts 

26 ‘ In our offer of a general pardon, our intent was to compose and 
secuie the geneial condition of oui subjects, conceiving that in these times 
of gieat distiactions the good l.iws of the land have not been enough 
obseived but it is a strange woild when pnntes’ proffeied favouis .iie 
counted lepioadies yet if you like not this oui offer, we have done 

27 ‘ Concerning any discouises of foreign forces, though we have given 
you a full answer m ours to your last declaiation, yet we must tell you, we have 
luither so ill an opinion of our own meiit oi the affections of our good 
subjects as to think ourselves in need of any foreign force to preserve us 
fiom oppression, (and we shall not need for any other purpose,) but are con- 
hdent, tliiough (fod’s providence, not to want the good wishes and assistance 
of the whole kingdom, being lesolvcd to build upon that sine foundation, the 
law of the land And we take it very ill that any general discouiscs between 
an unknown peison and a maimer, or inferences upon lettcis, should be able 
to prevail in matters so improbable in themselves and scandalous to us , foi 
which wo cannot but likewise ask repaiation, not only for the vindicating 
of our own honour, but also thereby to settle the miuds of our subjects, 
whose fears and jealousies would soon vanish weie they not fed and main- 
tained by such filse and malicious rumours as these. 

28 ‘ For our return to our P.irliament, we have given you a full answer 
in ours to your Declaiation, and you ought to look on us ns not gone, butdiiveii 
(we say not by you, yet) from you And it it be not so easy f^ur you to make 
our residence in London so safe as we could desiie, wc aie, and will be, con- 
tented that our Parliament be adjourned to such a place where we may be 
htly and safely with you. For though we are not pleased to be at tins 
distance, yet ye aie not to expect our presence until ye shall both secuie us 
concerning our just apprehensions of tumultuaiy insolences, and likewise 
give us satisfaction foi those insupportable and insolent scandals that aie 
r.nsed upon us 

29 ‘To conclude as we have or sh.dl not refuse any way agreeable to 
justice or honour which shall be offered to us for the begetting a light 
understanding between us, so we are resolved that no straits or necessities 
to which we may be driven shall ever compel us to do that which the reason 
and understanding that God hath given us, and oui honoui and interest with 
which God hath trusted us for the good of our jiosterity and kingdoms, 
shall render unpleasant and grievous to us And we assure you, that (how 
meanly soever you are pleased to value the discharge of our public duty,) we 
are so conscious to ourself of having done our part since this Pailiament, 
that, in whatsoever condition we now stand, we are confident of the con- 
tinued protection from Almighty God, and the constant gratitude, obedience, 
and affection from our people And we shall trust God with all ’ 

I 

30. These q^uick answers from the King gave them very 
much trouble, and made it evident to them that he would be 
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no more swaggered into concessions that he thought unreason- 1642 
able, or persuaded to them upon general promises or an implicit 
confidence in their future modesty ; hut that he demanded re- 
paration for the breach of his privileges, and so fought with 
them with their own weapons, troubled them much more ; 
apprehending that in a shoit time the people might he per- 
suaded to believe that the King was in the right, and had not 
been well dealt with ; and though some few, who thought 
themselves too far engaged to letiie, were glad of tlie sharpness 
of these paper skirmishes, which they believed made the wound 
still wider and more incurable, yet the major pait, which had 
been induced to join with them out of confidence that the King 
would yield, and that their boldness and importunity 111 asking 
would prevail with his majesty to consent, wished themselves 
fairly unentangled And I have heard many of the fiercest con- 
currers, and who have ever since kept them company, at that 
time profess that if any expedient might be found to reconcile 
the present difference about the militia, they would no more 
adventure upon demands of the like nature : and the earl of 
Essex himself was startled, and confessed to his fi lends that he 
desired a more moderate proceeding should be in Parliament, 
and that the King, who had given so much, should receive some 
satisfaction But those of the Court who thought their faults 
to their mastei most unpardonable, could not endure that he, 
being the youngest courtier, should be the eldest convert ; and 
therefore, by repeating what the King and Queen had said of 
him heretofore, and by fresh intelligence, which they procured 
from York, of what the King then thought of him, they per- 
suaded him that his condition was too desperate to recede ' and 
all men were persuaded that this severe deportment of the 
King proceeded from the spirit of some new evil counsellors, 
who would be as soon destroyed as discovered , and that then 
they would so carry themselves, that the King should owe his 
greatness and his glory (for they still said he should excel all his 
predecessors in both) to their formed counsels and activity, and 
not to the whispers of those who thought to do his business 
without them. And I am persuaded that even then, (and I was 
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1642 at that time no stranger to the persons of most that governed, 
and a diligent observer of their carriage,) they had rather a 
design of making themselves powerful with the King and great 
at Court, than of lessening the power of the one or reforming 
the discipline of the other but no doubt there were 'Some few 
in the number that looked farther, yet, by pretending that, kept 
up the mettle of writing, and inclined them for their honour to 
new declarations. 

31 '. When the King came to York, he found himself at ease ; 
the countiy had received him with great expressions of joy and 
duty, and all persons of quality of that great county and of the 
counties adjacent resorted to him, and many poisons of condi- 
tion fiom London and those parts, who had not the courage to 
attend upon him at Whitehall ; so that the Court appeared with 
some lustre And now he began to think of executing some of 
those resolutions which he had made with the Queen befoie her 
departure , one of which was, and to be first done, the removing 
the earls of Essex and Holland from their offices m the Court, 
the one of chamber lam, the other of groom of the stole, which 
hath the reputation and benefit of being fiist gentleman of the 
bedchamber Indeed no man could speak in the justification of 
either of them, yet no man thought them both equally culpable. 
The earl of Holland was a person merely of the King’s creation ; 
raised from the condition of a private gentleman, a younger 
brother of an extraction that lay under a gieat blemish, and 
without any fortune, to a great height by the King’s mere favour 
and bounty. And he had not only adorned him with titles, 
honours, and offices, but enabled him to support those in the 
highest lustre and with the largest expense and had drawn many 
inconveniences and great disadvantages upon himself and his 
service by his preferring him to some trusts, which others did 
not only think themselves but really were worthier of; but 
especially by indulging him so far in the rigorous execution of 
his office of Chief Justice in Eyre, in which he brought more 
prejudice upon the Court, and more discontent upqji the King, 
from the most considerable part of the nobility and gentry in 
' [§§ 3i~35 are from theZ7/e, ppT 158-9 ] 
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England, than any one action that had its rise from the King’s 1642 
will and pleasure, though it was not without some warrant from 
law ; which, having not been practised in some hundreds of years, 
was looked upon as a terrible innovation and exaction upon 
persons who knew not that they were in any fault, nor was any 
imputed to them but the original sin of their forefathers, even 
for which they were obliged to pay great penalties and ran- 
soms. That such a servant should suffer his zeal to lessen and 
decay towards such a master, and that he should keep a title to 
lodge in his bedchamber from whose Couit he had upon the 
matter withdrawn himself, and adhered to and assisted those 
who affronted and contemned his majesty so notoiiously, would 
admit of no manner of interposition and excuse. 

32. Less was to be objected against the eail of Essex, who, 
as he had been all his life without obligations from the Court, 
and believed he had undergone oppression there, so he was in 
all respects the same man he had always professed himself to be 
when the King put him into that office, and in receiving of 
which many men believed that he rather gratified the King than 
that his majesty had obliged him 111 conferring it ; and it had 
been, no doubt, the chief reason of putting the staff in his hand, 
because in that conjuncture no other man who would in any 
degree have appealed worthy of it had the courage to receive 
it However, having taken the charge upon him, he ought no 
doubt to have taken all his master’s concernments more to heart 
than he had done ; and he can never be excused for staying in 
Whitehall when the King was with that outrage driven from 
thence, and choosing to behold the triumph of the members’ 
return to Westminster rather than to attend his majesty’s 
person in so great perplexity to Hampton Court, which had 
been his duty to have done, and for failing wherein no other 
excuse can be made but that, after he had taken so full a 
resolution to have waited upon his majesty thither that he had 
dressed himself in his travelling habit, he was diverted from it 
by the earl ri Holland, who ought to have accompanied him in 
the service, and by his averment that, ‘ if he went he should be 
assassinated which was never thought of. 
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1642 33 . Notwithstanding all this, the persons trusted by hr 

majesty, and remaining at London, had no sooner notice of it, 
(which his majesty sent to them that he might be advised the 
best way of doing it,) but they did all they could to dissuade 
the pursuing it. They did not think it a good conjuncture to 
make those two despeiate; and they knew that they were not 
of the temper and inclinations of those who had too much credit 
with them, nor did desire to drive things to the utmost ex- 
tremities, which could never better their conditions, and that 
they did both rather desire to find any expedients by which 
they might make a safe and an honouiable retieat than to advance 
in the way they were engaged. But the argument they chiefly 
insisted on to the King was, Hhat being depiived of their 
offices they would be able to do more mischieve, and [be] ready 
to embark themselves with the most desperate persons in the 
most despeiate attempts;’ which fell out accoidingly. And 
there is great leason to believe that if that resolution the 
King had taken had not been too obstinately pursued at that 
time, many of the mischieves which afterwards fell out would 
have been prevented , and without doubt, if the staff had 
remained still in the hands of the earl of Essex, by which he 
was charged with the defence and security of the King’s person, 
he would never have been prevailed with to have taken upon 
him the command of that army which was afterwards raised 
against the King’s, and with which so many battles were fought. 
And there can be as little doubt, in any man who knew well 
the nature and temper of that time, that it had been utterly 
impossible for the two Houses of Parliament to have raised an 
army then if the earl of Essex had not consented to be general 
of that array, 

34 But the King was inexorable in the point ; he was 
obliged by promise to the Queen at parting, which he would 
not break , and her majesty had contracted so great an indig- 
nation against the earl of Holland, whose ingratitude towards 
her was very odious, that she had said ‘ she would i^ever live in 
the Court if he kept his place.’ And so the King sent an order to 
Littleton, then Lord Keeper of the Great Beal, ‘ that he should 
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require the staff and the key from the one and the other, and 10431 
receive them into his custody The Keeper trembled at the 
office, and had not courage to undertake it. He went pre- 
sently to the lord Falkland, [and] desired him to assist him in 
making his excuse to the King. He made many professions of 
his duty to the King, ‘ who, he hoped, would not command him 
in an affair so unsuitable to the office he held under him ; that 
no Keeper had ever been employed in such a service ; that if 
he should execute the order he had received, it would in the 
first place be voted a breach of privilege in him, being a peer, 
and the House would commit him to prison, by which the King 
would receive the greatest affront, though he should be ruined ; 
whereas the thing itself might be done by a more proper officer 
without any inconvenience.’ 

35. How weak soever the reasons were, the passion was 
strong ; and the lord Falkland could not refuse to convey his 
letter to the King, which contained his answer in his own 
words, with all the imaginable profession of duty and zeal for 
his service. How ill soever his majesty was satisfied, he saw 
the business would not be done that way; and therefore he 
writ immediately a letter, all in his own hand, to the lord April 9. 
Falkland, in which, with some gracious expressions of excuse 
^or putting that work upon him, he commanded him to require 
the surrender of the ensigns of their offices from those two earls. 

The lord Falkland was a little troubled in receiving the com- 
mand : they were persons from whom he had always received 
great civilities, and with whom he had much credit ; and this 
harsh office might have been more naturally and as effectually 
performed by a gentleman usher, as the same staff had been 
demanded before from the earl [of] Pembroke within less than 
a year. However, he would make no excuse, being a very 
punctual and exact person in the performance of his duty, and 
so went to both of them, and met them coming to the House, 
and imparted his message to them : they desired him, very 

^ [HollanJ had been summoned to York previously, as he informed the 
House of Lords on March 21, and Essex had been summoned by letter of 
March 23] 
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J.642 civilly, that ‘ he would give them leave to confer a little to- 
gether, and they would within half an hour send for him intb the 
House of Commons whither he went, and they, within less 
time, sent to him to meet them in sir Thomas Cotton’s garden, 
(a place adjacent, where the members of both Houses used 
frequently to walk,) and there, with very few words, they 
delivered the staff and the key into his hands, who immediately 
carried them to his lodging ; and they went up to the House of 
April 12. Peers. And immediately both Houses took notice of it, and 
with passion, and bitter expressions against the evil counsellors 
who had given his majesty that counsel, they concurred in a vote 
‘that whosoever presumed to accept of either of those offices should 
be reputed an enemy to his country,’ and then they proceeded 
with more impetuosity in the business of the militia and all 
other matters which most trenched upon the King’s authority h 
36^. Whilst they were so eager m pursuit of the militia, and 
pretended the necessity so imminent that they could not defer 
the disposition thereof till it might be formally and regularly 
settled by bill, they had their eye upon another militia, the 
royal navy ; without recovering of which to their own power, 
(though they were satisfied by the pulse of the people that they 
would join with them, and be generally obedient to their com- 
mands,) they had no mind to venture upon the execution ^ 
their land ordinance. And therefore in the beginning of the 
spring, when the fleet for that year was provided, after they 
excepted against such persons to be captains of ships as 
they thought not devoted to them, (as is before mentioned'*,) 
March 1 5. they sent a formal message to the Lords, ‘ that the earl of 
Northumberland, Lord Admiral, might be moved to constitute 
the earl of Waiwick his admiral of the fleet for that year’s 
service, being a person of such honour and experience as they 
might safely confide in him, and that the earl of Warwick 
might be desired to undertake that service.' The Lords thought 
fit that the King’s approbation might be first desired before it 
was lecommended to the earl of Northumberland ; but the 

' [For a parallel narration with that contained m §§31-35, see note to§ii6] 
* [§§ 36-87 are from the , pp. 150-161 .] ’ [Book IV, § 345.] 
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Commons thought that superfluous, since it was absolutely in 1642 
the earl’s disposal to dispose of the ofiicers of the fleet, and 
therefore refused to send to the King, but of themselves sent to 
both the one earl and the other; and the earl of Warwick, being 
well pleased with the trust, very frankly, without waiting the 
King’s consent, declared that he was ready to undertake the 
employment But this being so publicly agitated, the King 
could not but take notice of it ; and finding that the business 
should not be proposed to him, thought it necessary to signify 
his pleasure in it, that so at least the Loid Admiral might not 
pretend innocence if ought should be done to his disservice; 
and therefore he appointed Mr Secretary Nicholas to write to 
the earl of Northumberland, ‘ that his majesty expected that sir 
J ohn Pennington should command that fleet, as he had done two 
or three yeais before/ This letter being communicated to both March 24 . 
Houses, and the Lord Admiral being thereby upon the disad- 
vantage of a single contest with the King, the House of Com- 
mons, rather out of kindness and respect to the earl than of 
duty to the King, condescended to join with the Lords in a March 23 » 
message to the King ; which they sent not by members of their 
own, but directed the Lord Keeper to inclose it in a letter to 
the secretary attending the King, and to send the same to York; 
which he did accordingly. The message was, 

37 . ‘ That the Lords and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, 
having found it necetssary to provide and set to sea a strong and powerful 
navy for the defence of this kingdom against foreign force and for the security 
of his majesty’s other dominions, the charge whereof was to be borne by the 
commonwealth, and taking notice of the indisposition of the Lord Admiral, 
which disabled him at that time for commanding the fleet in his own person, 
did thereupon lecommend unto his lordship the earl of Waiwick, a person 
of such quality and abilities as in whom they might beat confide, to supply 
his lordship’s room for this employment and understanding that his 
majesty hath since signified his pleasure concerning that command, for sir 
John Pennington/ they said ‘ they did hold it their duty to represent to his 
majesty the great danger and mischieve the commonwealth was like to sus- 
tain by such interruption , and therefore did humbly beseech his majesty 
that the noble person recommended by both Houses of Parhament for this 
service might no longer be detained from it, out of any particular respect 
to any other person whatsoever/ 

38. The same day that this message came to his majesty, he March 31 . 
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1612 despatched an answer to the Lord Keeper ; in which he told 
him that 

* He wondered both at the form and matter of that incloaed paper he had 
sent to him m the name of both Houses of Parliament, it being neither by 
the way of petition, declaration, or letter , and for the matter, he believed 
it was the first time that the Houses of Parliament had taken upon them 
the nomination or recommendation of the chief sea-commander but it 
added to the wonder, that, sir J ohn Pennington being already appointed by 
him for that service, upon the recommendation of his Admiral, and no fault 
so much as alleged against him, another should be recommended to him. 
Therefore,* he said, ‘ his resolution upon that point was, that he would not 
alter him whom he had already appointed to command that year's fleet, 
whose every way’s sufficiency was so universally known, the which he was 
confident his Admiral, (if there should be occasion,) would make most evi- 
dent , against whose testimony he supposed his Parliament would not except 
And though there were yet none appointed, or the said sir John (through 
some accident,) not able to perform the service, yet,* he said, ‘the men of 
that profession were so well known to him, besides many other reasons, that 
(his Admiral excepted, because of his place) recommendations of that kind 
would not be acceptable to him,* 

39 . This answer was no other than they expected, though they 
seemed troubled at it and pretended that they had many things 
of misdemeanour to object against sir John Pennington, at 
least such matters as would rendei him incapable of that trust ; 
the greatest of which was that he had conveyed the lord Ligby 
over sea, though they well knew (as is before mentioned) that 
he had the King’s warrant and command for that purpose ; and 

March 19 therefore moved the Lords that he might be sent for to be 
examined upon many particulars : and, in the mean time, whilst 
Apr. 2, 9 they caused him to attend their leisure to be examined, they 
proceeded in hastening the earl of Warwick to make himself 
ready for the service, who made no scruple of undertaking it ; 

Apiil 4 and the earl of Northumberland receiving the order and desire 
of both Houses to grant his commission to him to be admiral 
of that fleet, thought himself sufficiently excused towards the 
King, and did it accordingly ; the two Houses in the mean 
time, without any further thought of procuring the King’s con- 
sent, preparing reasons to satisfy his majesty for the necessity 
or conveniency of their proceeding. 

40 . Many men, especially they who at a distance observed 
and discerned the difficulties the King was like to encounter, 
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wondered that upon so apparent a breach of trust and act of 1642 
undutifulness his majesty did not at that time revoke the 
Lord Admiral’s commission, which was but during pleasure, 
and so put that sure guard of the kingdom, his navy, under 
such a command as he might depend upon. But the truth is, 
it was not then counsellable , foi (besides that it was easier to 
resolve that it was fit to remove the earl of Northumberland 
than to find a man competent for the place) that way it might 
have been possible to have prevented the going out of any 
fleet to sea, which would have confirmed the frantic jealousies 
of bringing in foreign foices, [but] not to have reduced it to his 
own obedience. 

41 They had by degrees so ordered the collection of tun- 
nage and poundage, by passing bills for six weeks and two 
months at a time, and putting those who should receive or pay 
those duties otherwise than they were granted by those bills 
into a prcemumre^ and so terrified the old custoraei s, that the 
King had no other means of setting out his fleet than by the 
monies arising by the customs, which they absolutely disposed 
of ; and at this time had contracted with the victualler, made 
the ships ready, and hired many merchants’ ships to join in 
that fleet for the guard of the seas. And whilst this matter of 
the admiral was in suspense, they suflered the former bill of 
tunnage and poundage to expire, and did not till the very night 
before pass a new bill ; which could not have the royal assent March 21 , 
till many days after, the King being then at York. Yet the 
House of Commons, to salve all danger of the prcemumre, on 
the 24 th of March, being the very day that the fonner bill ex- March 24 , 
pired, sent an order to all the collectors of the customs, (many 
of which could not receive it in ten days after,) 

42 . * That the new bill being passed by both House for the continuance 
of those payments until the 3rd day of May, (which could not yet receive 
the royal assent, in regard of the remoteness of his majesty’s person from 
the Parliament, ) which monies to be collected by that bill were to be em- 
ployed for the necessary guaiding of the seas and defence of the common- 
wealth it was therefore ordered by the Commons in Parliament, that the 
several officers belonging to the custom house, both in the port in London 
and the out-ports, should not permit any merchant or other to lade or un* 
lade any goods or merchandises before such persons do first make due entiies 
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1642 thereof in the cufitom-house. And it was declared also by the said Com- 
mons, that such oflBcers, upon the respective entry made by any merchant 
as aforesaid, should intimate to such merchant that it was the advice of the 
Commons, for the better ease of the said merchants, and m regard the re- 
spective duties would relate and become due as from that day, that the said 
merchants upon entry of their goods, as usually they did when a law was in 
force to that purpose, would deposit so much money as the several customs 
would amount unto in the hands of such officers, to be by them accounted to 
his majesty as the respective customs due by the said bill, when the said bill 
should have the royal assent, or otherwise, his majesty refusing the passing 
thereof, the said monies to be restored, upon demand, unto the several 
merchants respectively.’ 

43. By which order, which was a more absolute dispensation 
for a prcemunire than ever any non obstante granted by the 
Crown, tlie customs were as frankly and fully paid as if an Act 
of Parliament had been passed to that purpose , and as soon 
as the commission could be sent and returned from York the 

March 29 Act was passed But no doubt they liad a farther design m 
suffering the hill totally to expire before they prepared a new 
[one] than at that time was apprehended , and intended, under 
such a popular necessity, which seemed to be occasioned by the 
King’s absence, to bring their own ordeis in such reputation, 
that in another necessity which they should declare, they 
might by the precedent of this, which was the only indemnity 
all those mei chants who paid, and the officers who received, 
customs had for the preservation of their estates, he currently 
and absolutely obeyed and submitted to 

44. By this it appeals the King could not at that time, with 
conveniency or safety to his affaiis, displace the eail of North- 
umberland, and he believed, if his occasions should hereafter 
require it, that the time would be much more seasonable when 
the fleet was at sea and the thing itself more practicable : 
which was a true conclusion. However, he expressed so much 
dislike against the earl of Warwick’s commanding that fleet, 
that he was not willing that any officers whom he valued 
should take employment under him; which he had shortly 
after cause to repent. For, by this means, the vice-admiralty, 
wliicli was designed to captain Cartwright, the controller of the 
navy, who hath since sufficiently testified how advantageously 
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to his majesty he would have managed that charge, upon 164* 
his refusal (which was occasioned by intimation from his 
majesty, as shall he hereafter mentioned) was conferred upon 
Batten, an obscure fellow, and, (though a good seaman,) un- 
known to the navy till he was, two or three years before, 1638 
for money made surveyor, who executed it ever since with 
great animosity against the King’s service ; of which more 
hereafter. 

45. Being by this means secure at sea, they proceeded with 
more vigour at land ; and, though they thought it not yet 
seasonable to execute their ordinance for the militia with any 
form and pomp, they directed underhand their agents and 
emissaries that the people, of themselves, should choose captains 
and officers, and train under the name of Volunteers) which 
began to be practised in many places of the kingdhm, but only 
in those corporations and by those inferior people who were 
notorious for faction and schism m religion. The King’s De- 
clarations, which were now carefully published, gave them some 
trouble, and made great impression in sober men who were 
moved with the reason, and in rich men who were startled at 
the commands, in them. But that clause in the King’s answer 
to their Declaration presented to him at Newmarket, in which 
he told them that ‘ if they had not been informed of the sedi- 
tious words used in, and the circumstances of, the tumults, and 
would appoint some way for the examination of them, that he 
would require some of his learned counsel to attend with such 
evidence as might satisfy them,’ troubled them much more. 

For if there were still so much courage left in the King’s counsel 
that they durst appear to inform against any of those pro- 
ceedings which they favoured, they should find men grow more 
afraid of the law than of them ; which would destroy all their 
designs. Therefore they resolved to proceed with all expedi- 
tion and seventy against the Attorney General for his trespass 
and presumption upon their privileges in the accusation of the 
five members and the lord Kimbolton : of the circumstances of 
which proceeding and judgment thereupon, being as extraordi- 
nary and as distant from the rules of justice, at least of practice, 
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1642 as any thing that then happened, it will not be amiss to set 
down two or three particulars. 

46. Shortly after they had impeached him, (which is men- 
tioned before,) and the King had found it necessary to give 
over any prosecution against them, his majesty being desirous, 
now he had freed them, that they should free his Attorney, 
March 4 writ a letter from Koyston, when he was m his way to Yoik, to 
the Lord Keeper , in which he told him that ‘ the articles 
which had been preferred against the members [were *] by 
himself delivered to his Attorney General, engrossed in paper ; 
and that he had then commanded him to accuse those persons, 
upon those articles, of high treason and other misdemeanours, 
and, in his name, to desire a committee of loids might be ap- 
pointed to take the examinations of such witnesses as should 
be produced,* as formerly had been done m cases of like nature, 
according to the justice of the House.’ And his majesty did 
further declare that ‘ his said Attorney did not advise or con- 
trive the said articles, nor had any thing to do with, or in ad- 
vising, any breach of privilege that followed after And for 
what he did in obedience to his commands, he conceived he was 
bound by oath and the duty of his place, and by the trust 
reposed in him by his majesty, so to do . and that, if he had 
refused to obey his majesty therein, his majesty would have 
questioned him for breach of oath, duty, and trust. But now 
having declared that he found cause wholly to desist from pro- 
ceeding against the peisons accused, he had commanded him to 
proceed no further therein, nor to produce nor to discover any 
proof concerning the same.’ 

47 Though this testimony of his majesty clearly absolved 
him from the guilt with which he was charged, yet it rather 
hastened the trial, and shaipened the edge that was before 
March 8 keen enough against him And the day of trial being come, 
when the members of the Commons who were appointed for 
the prosecution found that counsel was ready (which had been 
assigned by the Lords) for the defence of the Attorney General, 
they professed that they would admit no counsel ; ‘ that it was 
^ [‘ wa*/ MS ] 
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below the dignity of the House of Commons to plead against 1642 
fee’d counsel ; that whoever presumed to he of counsel with a 
person accused by the Commons of England should be taught 
better to know his duty, and should have cause to repent it/ 

The Lords seemed much moved with this reproach, that their 
acts of judicature should be questioned, and the counsel which 
had been justly and regularly assigned by them should be 
threatened for submitting to their order. But that which 
troubled them most, was, that the counsel which was assigned 
by them, upon this reprehension and threat of the Commons, 
positively refused to meddle further in the business or to make 
any defence for the Attorney. Hereupon they put olf the trial, March 9. 
and commit to the Tower of London sir Thomas Bedingfield 
and sir Thomas Gardiner, for their contempt in refusing to be 
of counsel with the Attorney upon their assignment * standers 
by looking upon the justice of Parliament with less reverence 
to see the subject, between the contradictory and opposite com- 
mands of both Houses, (the displeasure of either being insup- 
portable,) punished and imprisoned for not doing by one [what^] 
he was straitly inhibited by the other not to do. 

48. However, this difference gave only respite for some days 
to the Attorney, who was quickly again called before his judges. March 12. 
To what was passionately and unreasonably objected against 
him of breach of piivilege and scandal, he confidently alleged 
‘ the duty of his place ; that his mastei’s command was warrant 
for what he had done, and that he had been justly punishable 
if he had refused to do it when commanded ; that there had 
never been a pretence of privilege in case of treason, the con- 
trary whereof was not only understood by the law, but had 
been by themselves confessed, in a petition delivered by them 
in the beginning of this King's reign, upon the imprisonment 1626 
of the earl of Arundel, in which it was acknowledged that the 
privilege of Parliament extended not to treason, felony, or re- 
fusal to find sureties for the peace ; that he had no reason to 
suspect the executing the duty of his place would have been 
imputed to him for any trespass, since the very same thing he 
» G which,’ MS] 
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1642 had now done, and of which he stood accused, was done in the 
1626 first year ^ of this King’s reign by sir Robert Heath, the then 
Attorney General, who exhibited articles of high treason before 
their lordships against the earl of Bristol, which was not then 
understood to be any breach of privilege; and therefore, 
having so late a precedent, most of their lordships being 
then judges, he hoped he should be held excusable for not 
being able to discern that to be a crime which they had 
yet never declared to be so.’ The undeniable reasons 
of his defence (against which nothing was replied but ‘ the 
inconvenience and mischieve which would attend a Parlia- 
ment if the members might be accused of high treason 
without their consent’) prevailed so far with the major part 
of the House of Peers, though the prosecution was with all 
imaginable sharpness and vehemence by the House of Commons 
and entertained by those peers who were of that party as a 
matter of vast concernment to all their hopes, that the ques- 
tions being put, ‘ Whether he should be deprived of his place of 
Attoniey ? Whether he should be fined to the King ? Whether 
he should pay damages to the persons accused 1 and, “Whether 
he should be committed to the Tower 1 ’ which were the several 
parts of the sentence which many of the lords had judged him 
March 15. to undergo, the negative prevailed in eveiy one of the parti- 
culars ; so that the Attorney was understood by all men who 
understood the rules and practice of Parliament to be absolutely 
absolved from that chaige and impeachment by the judgment of 
the House of Peers. 

49 The House of Commons expressed all possible resent- 
ment, and declared that they would not rest satisfied with 
the judgment ; and some lords, even of those who had ac- 
quitted him, were veiy desirous to find out an expedient 
whereby the House of Commons might be compounded with ; 
and it was believed that the Attorney himself was much shaken 
with that torrent of malice and prejudice which the House of 
Commons seemed now to threaten him with, conceiving that he 
and his office now triumphed over the whole body, and not 
^ [The second year 1 
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over six members only : and therefore, after some days, the 1642 
House of Peers, considering that ‘ his discharge was but nega- 
tive, that he should not be punished in this and that degree, 
and that he had no absolution from the crime with which he 
was charged,’ proceeded to a new judgment, (contrary to all 
course and practice of Parliament, or of any judicial court,) 
and, complying with all their other votes, resolved, by way of April 23. 
judgment upon him, ‘that he should be disabled from ever 
being a parliament man ; incapable of any place of judicature 
or other preferment than of Attorney General,’ (which they 
could not deprive him of, by reason of the former vote,) and 
‘that he should be committed to the prison of the Fleet.’ 

Wluch sentence was with all formality pronounced against him, 
and he committed to the Fleet accordingly the which the 
Commons was no more satisfied with than with the former ; 
some of them looking that tlieir favourite, the Solicitor, should 
have the place of Attorney ; others, that the accused members 
should receive ample damages by way of reparation, without 
which they could not think themselves secure from the like 
attempts. 

50 . Having by this extraordinary and exemplar proceeding 
fortified their privileges against such attempts, and secured 
their persons from being accused, or proceeded against by law, 
they used no less seventy against all those who presumed to 
question the justice or prudence of their actions, especially 
against those who, following the method that had done so much 
hurt, drew the people to petition for that which they had no 
mind to grant ; and in this prosecution they were not less 
severe and vehement than against the highest treason could be 
imagined. 

51 . Upon the petition, mentioned before ^ that was framed 

in London against their settling the militia, they committed Feb. 26 
one George Bmioii a citizen of great reputation for wealth 
and wisdom, and [who] was indeed a very sober man. After 
he had lain some time in prison, the Lords, (according to law,) March 19. 

^ [Book IV, sect. 341 ] 

® [or Benyon, a silkmercer m Cheapaide ] 
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1042 bailed him ; but the Commons caused him the next day to he 
March 21. re-committed, and preferred an impeachment against him, for 
March jjq other crime but ‘ advising and contriving that petition.’ 
April 4, 6 The gentleman defended himself, ‘ that it was always held, and 
so publicly declared [by] this Parliament, to be lawful, in a 
modest way, to petition for the removal or prevention of any 
grievance : that he, observing very many petitions to be de- 
livered and received for the settling the militia in another way 
than was then agreeable to the law or had been practised, and 
conceiving that the same would prove very prejudicial to the 
city of London, of which he was a member, he had joined with 
many other citizens, of known ability and integrity, in a peti- 
tion against so great an inconvenience ; which he presumed 
was lawful for him to do.’ How reasonable soever this defence 
April 8 was, the House of Peers adjudged him to be disfranchised and 
incapable of any office in the city, to be committed to the com- 
mon gaol of Colchester^, (for his reputation was so great in 
London that they would not trust him in a city prison,) and 
fined him three thousand pounds 

52 . About the same time, at the general assizes in Kent the 
justices of peace and principal gentlemen of that county pre- 
pared a petition to be presented to the two Houses, with a 
desire ‘ that the militia might not be otherwise exercised m that 
county than the known law permitted, and that the Book of 
Common Prayer established by law might be observed.’ This 
petition was communicated by many to their friends, and copies 
thereof sent abroad, before the subscription was ready ; where- 
March 28 upon the House of Peers took notice of it as tending to some 
commotion in Kent ; and in the debate the earl of Bristol 
taking notice that he had seen a copy of it, and had had some 
conference about it with judge Mallet, who was then judge of 
assize in Kent, and newly returned out of his circuit, both the 
earl and judge, for having but seen the petition, were presently 
committed to the Tower; and a declaration published that 
‘ none should presume to deliver that or the like petition to 
^ [For two years ] 

^ [On June 14 the King issued a pardon for him ] 
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either House.’ Notwithstanding which, some gentlemen of 1642 
Kent, with a great number of the substantial inhabitants of 
that county, came to the ’city ; which upon the alarum was 
put in arms, strong guards placed at London Bridge, where the 
petitioners were disarmed, and only some few suffered to pass 
with their petition to Westminster, the rest forced to return to 
their country. And upon the delivery thereof (though the 
same was very modest, and in a more dutiful dialect than most 
petitions delivered to them) to the House of Commons, the 
bringers of the petition were sharply reprehended, two or three April 30. 
of them committed to several prisons, the piincipal gentlemen 
of the country who had subscribed and advised it sent for as 
delinquents, and charges and articles of impeachment drawn up 
against them ; and a declaration published, ‘ that whosoever 
should henceforth advise or contrive the like petitions should 
be proceeded against as enemies to the commonwealth.’ So 
unlike and different were their tempers, and reception of those 
modest addresses which were for duty and obedience to the 
laws established, and those which pressed and brought on 
alterations and innovations. But that injustice gave great hfe 
and encouragement to their own proselytes, and taught others 
to know that their being innocent would not be long easy or 
safe. And this kind of justice extended itself in the same 
measure to their own members who opposed their irregular de- 
terminations, who, besides the agony and vexation of having 
the most abstract reason and confessed law rejected and over- 
ruled with contempt and noise, were liable to all the personal 
reproaches and discountenance that the pride and petulancy of 
the other party could lay upon them, and were sometimes im- 
prisoned and disgraced for freely speaking their opinions and 
conscience in debate. 

53. All sorts of men being thus terrified, the Commons re- 
membered that a great magazine of the King’s ammunition lay 
still at Hull ; and though that town was in the custody of a 
confidant of their own, yet they were not willing to venture so 
great a treasure so near the King, who continued at York with 
a great resort of persons of honour and quality from all parts ; 
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1642 and therefore they resolved, under pretence of supplying Ire- 
land, to remove it speedily from thence, and to that purpose 
moved the Lords to join with them in an order. The Lords, 
who proceeded with less fury and more formality, desired that 
it might be done with the King’s consent. After a long de- 
bate, the one thinking they merited much by that civility, the 
other contented to gratify those in the ceremony who they 
knew would in tlie end concur with them, a petition was 
agreed upon to be sent to hiS majesty ; in which, that he might 
the sooner yield to them in this matter, they resolved to re- 
memb^ him of that which they thought would reflect on him 
with the people, and to move him to take off the reprieve from 
the six priests, which is before mentioned. And so they sent 
April 9. their petition to him, telling him that 

* They found the stores of arms and ammunition m the Tower of London 
much diminished, and that the necessity for supply of his kingdom of Ire- 
land (for which they had been issued from thence) daily increased , and 
that the occasion foi which the magazine was placed at Hull was now taken 
away , and, considering it would be kept at London with less charge <ind 
more safety, and transported thence with much more convenience for the 
service of the kingdom of Ireland, they theiefore humbly prayed that his 
majesty would be giaciously pleased to give leave that the said arms, 
cannon, and ammunition now in magazine at Hull might be removed to the 
Tower of London, according as should be directed by both his Houses of 
Parliament And whereas six priests then m Newgate were condemned to 
die, and by his majesty bad been reprieved, they humbly prayed his majesty 
to be pleased that the said reprieves might be taken off, and the priests 
executed according to law ’ 

54. To which petition his majesty immediately returned 
answer in these words ^ : 

‘We rather expected, and have done so long, that you should have given 
us an account why a garrison hath been placed in our town of Hull without 
our consent, and soldiers billeted there against law and express words of the 
Petition of Eight, than to be moved, for the avoiding of a needless charge 
you have put upon yourselves, to give our consent for the removal of our 
magazine and munition, (our own proper goods,) upon such general reasons 
as indeed give no satisfaction to our judgment. And since you have 
made the business of Hull your argument, we would gladly be in- 
formed why our own inclination, (on the general rumour of the designs 
of Papists in the northern parts,) was not thought sufficient ground for 
us to put a person of honour, fortune, and unblemished reputation, into 

^ [Head in the House of Lords April 16.] 
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a town and fort of our own, where our own magazine lay, and yet the same 1642 
rumour be wairant enough for you to commit the same town and fort, with- 
out our consent, to the hands of sir John Hotham, with a power unagreeable 
to the law of the land or the liberty of the subject. 

66. * And yet of this, in point of right or privilege, (for sure we are not 
without privilege too,) we have not all this while complained and being 
confident that the place, (whatsoever discourse there is of public or private 
instructions to the contrary,) shall be speedily given up if we shall require it, 
we shall be contented to dispose our munition thei e, as we have done in other 
places, for the public ease and benefit, as, upon particular advice, we shall 
find convenient , though we cannot think it fit, or consent, that the whole 
magazine be removed together But when you shall agree upon such pro- 
portions as shall be held necessary for any particular service, we shall sign 
such warrants as shall be agreeable to wisdom and reason , and if any of 
them be designed for Ulster or Leinster, you know well the conveyance will 
be more easy and convenient from the place they now are in Yet we 
must tell you that if the fears are so gieat from the Papists at home or of 
foreign force as is pretended, it seems strange that you make not provision 
of arms and munition for defence of this kingdom, rather than seek to carry 
any more from hence without some course taken for supply , especially if 
you remember your engagement to our Scotch subjects foi that pioportion 
of arms which is contained in youi treaty. We speak not this as not think- 
ing the sending of arms to Ireland very necessary, but only for the way of 
the provision. For you know what great quantities we have assigned out 
of our several stores, which in due time we hope you will see replenished. 

For the charge of looking to the magazine at Hull, as it was undertaken 
voluntarily by you at first, and, to say no more, unnecessarily, so you may 
free our good people of that charge, and leave it to us to look to, who are the 
proper owner of it And this we hope will give you full satisfaction in this 
point, and that ye do not, (as ye have done m the business of the militia,) 
send this message out of compliment and ceremony, resolving to be your 
own carvers at last. For we must tell you, if any attempt shall be made or 
given in this matter without our consent or approbation, we shall esteem 
it as an act of violenfce against us, and declare it to all the world as the 
greatest violation of our right and breach of our privilege, 

66 ‘ Concerning the six priests condemned, it is true they were reprieved 
by our warrant, [we] being informed that they were (by some restraint) 
disabled to take the benefit of our former proclamation since that, we have 
issued out another for the due execution of the laws against Papists, and have 
most solemnly promised in the word of a king never to pardon any priest 
without your consent which shall be found guilty by law , desiring to bamsh 
these, having herewith sent warrant to that purpose, if, upon second 
thoughts, you do not disapprove thereof But if you think the execution of 
these persons so very necessary to the great and pious work of reformation, 
we refer it wholly to you ; declaring hereby, that, upon such your resolution 
signified to the ministers of justice, our warrant for their repiieve is deter- 
mmed, and the law to have the couise And now let us ask you, (for we 
are willing to husband time, and to despatch as much as may be under one 
message; God knows the distractions of this kingdom want a present 
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1642 remedy,) will there never be a time to offer to, as well as ask of, us I We 
will propose no more particulars to you, having no luck to please or to be 
understood by you. Take your own time for what concerns our particular, 
but be sure you have an early, speedy care of the pubhc, that is, of the only 
rule that preserves the public, the law of the land , preserve the dignity 
and reverence due to that It was well said in a speech made by a private 
person , it was Mr Pymm’s speech against the earl of Strafford, but pub- 
lished by order of the House of Commons this Parliament The law is that 
which puts a difference betwixt good and evil, betwixt just and unjust. If you 
take away the law, all things will fall into a confusion, every man will become 
a law unto himself , which, in the depraved condition of human nature, must 
needs produce many gi eat enormities. Lust will become a law, and envy 
will become a law , covetousness and ambition will become laws , and what 
dictates, what decisions, such laws will pi oduce, may easily be discerned. So 
said that gentleman, and much more, very well, in defence of the law and 
against arbitrary power It is woith looking over, and considering And 
if the most zealous defence of true Protestant profession, and the most re- 
solved protection of the law, be the most necessary duty of a prince, we 
cannot believe this miserable distance and misunderstanding can be long 
continued between us , we having often and earnestly declared them to be 
the chiefest desires of our soul, and the end and rule of all our actions. For 
Ireland, we have sufficiently, and we hope satisfactorily, expressed to all our 
good subjects our hearty sense of that sad business in our several messages 
in that argument, but especially m our last of the eighth of this month, con- 
cerning our resolution for that service , for the speedy, honourable, and full 
performance whereof, we conjure you to yield all possible assistance and pre- 
sent advice.* 

57. This answer was received with the usual circumstances 
of trouble and discontent, the taxation of evil counsellors and 
malignant persons about the King, And that clause about the 
condemned priests exceedingly displeased them, for, by the 
King’s reference of the matter entirely to" them, he had re- 
moved the scandal from himself and laid it at their doors , and 
though they were well content and desirous that they should 
have been executed by the King’s warrant for taking off his 
own reprieve, (whereby they should have made him retract an 
act of his own mercy and undeniably within his own power, 
and thereby have lessened much of the devotion of that people 
to him when they should have seen him quit his power of pre- 
serving them in the least degree,) yet, for many reasons, they 
were not willing to take that harsh part upon themselves ; 
and so those condemned priests were no more prosecuted, and 
were much safer under that reference for their execution than 
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they could have been at that time by a pardon under the Great 1642 
Seal of England. For the other part of the answer, concerning 
the magazine, it made no pause with them; but within fewAp. i6, i8, 
days after they sent a warrant to their own governor, sir John ^ 
Hotham, to deliver it, and to their own admiral, the earl of 
Warwick, to transport it to London; which was, notwith- 
standing the King’s inhibition, done accordingly. But they May lo. 
had at that time another message from the King, which was 
referred to in the last clause of that answer, and came to their 
hands some few days before, that gave them some serious 
trouble and apprehension , the grounds and reasons of which 
were these : — 

58. The King, finding that, notwithstanding all the pro- 
fessions and protestations he could make, the business of Ire- 
land was still unreasonably objected to him as if he were not 
cordial in the suppressing that rebellion, sent a message to both April 8. 
Houses, 

59, ‘That, being grieved at the very soul for the calamities of his good 
subjects of Ireland, and being most tenderly sensible of the false and scan- 
dalous reports dispersed amongst the people concerning the rebellion there, 
which not only wounded his majesty in honour but likewise greatly retarded 
the reducing that unhappy kingdom, and multiplied the distractions at 
home by weakening the mutual conhdence between him and his people . 
out of his pious zeal to the honour of Almighty God, in establishing the 
true Protestant profession m that kingdom, and his princely care for the 
good of all his dominions, he had firmly resolved to go with all convenient 
speed into Ireland, to chastise those wicked and detestable rebels, odious to 
God and all good men , thereby so to settle the peace of that kingdom, and 
the security of this, that the very name of feats and jealousies might be no 
more heard of amongst them.’ 

60 And he said, ‘ as he doubted not but his Parliament would cheerfully 
give all possible assistance to this good work, so he required them and all 
his loving subjects to believe that he would, upon those considerations, as 
earnestly pursue that design, not declining any hazard of his person m perform- 
ing that duty which he owed to the defence of God’s true religion and his dis- 
tressed subjects, as he undertook it for those only ends ; to the sincerity of 
which profession he called God to witness, with this further assurance, that 
he would never consent, (upon whatsoever pretence,) to a toleration of the 
Popish profession there, or the abolition of the laws now in force against 
Popish recusants in that kingdom ’ 

61 His majesty farther advertised them that, * towards this work he in- 
tended to raise forthwith, by his commission, in the counties near West- 
chester a guard for his own person, (when he should come into Ireland,) con- 
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1642 sisting of two tbonsand foot and two htindred horse, which should be armed 
at Westchester from his magazine at Hull, at which time,* he said, ‘all the 
officers and soldiers should take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance ; the 
charge of raising and paying whereof he desired the Parliament to add to 
their former undertakings for that war, which he would not only well accept, 
but, if their pay should be found too great a burden to his good subjects, he 
would be willing (by the advice of his Parliament,) to sell or pawn any of his 
parks, lands, or houses, towards the supplies of the service of Ireland. With 
the addition of these levies to the former of English and Scots agreed upon 
in Parliament,’ he said ‘ he hoped so to appear in that action, that, by the 
assistance of Almighty God, that kingdom in a short time might be wholly 
reduced and restored to peace and some measure of happiness , whereby he 
might cheerfully return, to be welcomed home with the affections and 
blessings of all his good English people 

62 ‘ Towards this good work,’ he said, ‘ as he had lately made des- 
patches into Scotland to quicken the levies there for Ulster, so he heartily 
wished that his Parliament would give all possible expedition to those 
which they had resolved for Munster and Connaught, and hoped the en- 
couragement which the Adventurers, (of whose interests he would be always 
very careful,) would hereby leceive would raise full sums of money foi the 
doing thereof* He told them that, ‘ out of his earnest desire to remove all 
occasions which did unhappily multiply misunderstandings between him and 
his Parbament, he had likewise prepared a bill to be offei ed to them by his 
Attorney concerning the militia , whereby he hoped the peace and safety 
of the kingdom might be fully secured, to the general satisfaction of all men, 
without violation of his majesty’s just rights or prejudice to the liberty of 
the subject If this should be thankfully received,’ he said, ‘ he should be 
glad of it , if refused, he must call God and all the world to judge on whose 
part the default was , only he required, if the bill should be approved of, 
that if any coiporation should make their lawful rights appear, they might 
be reserved to them ’ He said, ‘ before he would part from England he 
would take aU due care to intrust such persons with such authority in his 
absence as he should find to be requisite for the peace and safety of the 
kingdom and the happy progress of the Pai liament ’ 

63. They neither before nor after ever received any message 
from his majesty that more discomposed them ; and so much 
the more because that which gave them most umbrage could 
not be publicly and safely avowed by them. For though to 
those who had a due reverence to the King’s person and an 
impatient desire that all misunderstandings might be composed, 
they urged the hazard and danger to his majesty’s person in 
such an expedition, and the increase of jealousies and distrac- 
tions that would ensue in this kingdom by his absence ; and to 
others, — as well those who from the barbarity, inhumanity, and 
unheard of cruelty exercised by the rebels in Ireland upon the 
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English Protestants, (of which they every day received fresh 1642 
and bleeding evidence,) had contracted a great animosity against 
the nation, and were persuaded that the work of extirpation 
was not so difficult as in truth it was, as to the Adventurers, 
who had disbursed great sums of money, and had digested a 
full assurance of ample recompense by confiscations and for- 
feitures, — that by this voyage of the King a peace would be in 
short time concluded in that kingdom, to their great disadvan- 
tage and damage ; yet the true reasons which surprised and 
startled them were that hereby the managing the war of Ire- 
land would be taken out of their hands, and so, instead of 
having a nursery for soldiers of their own, which they might 
employ as they saw occasion, and a powei of raising what 
money they pleased in this kingdom under that title, which 
they might dispose as they found most fit tor their afiairs, the 
King would probably in a short time recover one entire king- 
dom to his obedience, by which he might be able to preserve 
the peace of the other two However, working by the several 
impressions upon tfie several affections, they found it no difficult 
thing to persuade almost a unanimous aversion from approving April 15 , 
the journey; they who usually opposed their advice not 
enduring to think of staying' in England where the power, 
at least for a time, would be in them, whose government, 
they knew, would be teriible when his majesty should be in 
Ireland. 

64. And then they despatched a magisterial answer to the April 15 . 
King, in which they told him that 

* The Lords and Commons m Parliament had duly considered the message 
received from hia majesty concerning his purpose of going into Ireland in his 
own person to prosecute the wai there, with the bodies of his English sub- 
jects, levied, transported, and maintained at their charge , which he was 
pleased to propound to them, not as a mattei wherein he desired the advice 
of his Parliament, but as already firmly resolved on, and forthwith to be put 
m execution by granting out commissions for the levying of two thousand 
foot and two hundred horse, for a guard for his person when he should come 
into that kingdom , wheiem ’ they said ‘ they could not but, with all rever- 
ence and humility to his majesty, observe that he had declined his Great 
Council, the Parliament, and varied from the usual course of his royal pre- 
decessors, that a business of so great importance concerning the peace and 
safety of all his subjects, and wherein they have a special interest by his 
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1642 majesty^s promise and by those great sums which they had disbursed and 
for which they stood engaged, should be concluded and undertaken without 
their advice , whereupon,’ they said, ‘ they held it their duty to declare, that 
if at that time his majesty should go into Ireland, he would very much en- 
danger the safety of his royal person and kingdoms and of all other states 
professing the Piotestant religion in Christendom, and make way to the 
execution of that cruel and bloody design of the Papists every where to root 
out and destroy the reformed religion, as the Irish Papists had already in a 
great part effected in that kingdom, and in all likelihood would quickly be 
attempted in other places if the consideration of the strength and union of 
the two nations of England and Scotland did not much hinder and discour- 
age the execution of any such design And that they might manifest to his 
majesty the danger and misery which such a journey and enterprise would 
produce, they presented to his majesty the reasons of that their humble 
opinion and advice 

1. * His royal person would be subject not only to the casualty of war but 
to secret practices and conspiracies , especially hia majesty continuing his 
profession to maintain the Protestant religion in that kingdom, which the 
Papists were generally bound by their vow to extirpate 

2. * It would exceedingly encourage the rebels , who did generally pro- 
fess and declare that his majesty did favour and allow their proceedings, and 
that this insurrection was undertaken by the warrant of his commission ; 
and it would make good their expectation of great advantage by his 
majesty’s presence, at that time of so much distraction in this kingdom, 
whereby they might hope the two Houses of Parliament would be disabled 
to supply the war there, especially there appearing less necessity of his 
majesty’s journey at that time by reason of the manifold successes which 
God had given against them 

3 * It would much hinder and impair the means whereby the war was to 
be supported, and increase the charge of it, and in both these respects make 
it more insupportable to the subject , and this,’ they said, ‘ they could con- 
fidently affirm, because many of the Adventurers who had already sub- 
scribed, did, upon the knowledge of his majesty's intention, declare their 
resolution not to pay in their money, and others very willing to have sub- 
senbed do now profess the contrary. 

4 ‘ His majesty’s absence must necessarily very much interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, and deprive his subjects of the benefit of those 
further acts of grace and justice which they should humbly expect from his 
majesty for the establishing of a perfect union and mutual confidence be- 
tween his majesty and his people, and procuring and confirming the pros- 
perity and happiness of both 

6 ‘ It would exceedingly increase the fears and jealousies of his people, 
and render their doubts more probable of some force intended, by some evil 
counsels near his majesty, in opposition of the Parliament and favour of the 
malignant party of this kingdom. 

6. ‘ It would bereave his Parliament of that advantage whereby they were 
induced to undertake that war, upon his majesty’s promise that it should be 
managed by their advice , which could not be done if his majesty, contrary to 
their counsels, should undertake to order and govern it in bis own person. 
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66. * Upon which,’ they said, * and divers other reason^, they had resolved, 1642 
by the full and concurrent agreement of both Houses, that they could not 
with discharge of their duty consent to any levies or raising of soldiers to 
be made by his majesty for that his intended expedition into Ireland, or to 
the payment of any army or soldiers there but such as should be employed 
and governed according to their advice and direction, and that if such 
levies should be made by any commission of his majesty, not agreed to by 
both Houses of Parliament, they should be forced to interpret the same to 
be raised to the terror of his people and disturbance of the public peace, and 
did hold themselves bound by the laws of the kingdom to apply the authority 
of Parliament to suppress the same 

66. ‘ And ’ they said, ‘ they did further most humbly declare, that if his 
majesty should by ill counsel be persuaded to go, contrary to that advice of 
his Parliament, (which they hoped his majesty would not,) they did not in 
that case hold themselves bound to subnut to any comniissionei s which his 
majesty should choose, but did resolve to preseri e and govern the kingdom 
by the counsel and advice of Parliament for his majesty and his posterity, 
according to their allegiance and the law of the land Wherefore they did 
most humbly pray and advise his majesty to desist from that his intended 
passage into Ireland, and from all piepaiation of men and arms tending 
thereunto, and to leave the managing of that war to his Parliament, accord- 
ing to his promise made unto them and his commission gt anted under his 
Great Seal of England, by advice of both Houses , m piosecuting whereof, 
by God’s blessing, they had already made a prosperous entrance by many 
defeats of the rebels, whereby they were much weakened and disheartened, 
and had no probable means of subsistence if the proceedings of the two 
Houses were not interrupted by that interposition of his majesty’s journey 
but they hoped, upon good grounds, that, within a short time, without hazard 
of his person, and so much dangerous confusion to his kingdoms which must 
needs ensue if he should proceed in that resolution, they should be enabled 
fully to vindicate his majesty’s right and authority in that kingdom, and 
punish those horrible, outrageous cruelties which had been committed in the 
murdering and spoiling so many of his subjects, and to bring that realm to 
such a condition as might be much to the advantage of his majesty and the 
crown, and the honour of his government, and contentment of his people. 

For the better and moie speedy effecting whereof they did again renew <their 
humble desires of his retuin to his Pailiainent, and that he would please to 
reject all counsels and apprehensions which might any way derogate from 
that faithfulness and allegiance which, in truth and sincerity, they had 
always borne and professed to his majesty, and should ever make good to 
the uttermost with their lives and fortunes ’ 

67. This petition (the matter whereof finding a general con- 
currence, there was the least debate and contradiction upon the 
manner of expression) being sent to the King to York, and in 
the mean time all preparation being suspended for the necessary 
relief for Ireland, insomuch as, with the votes (which were pre- 
sently printed) against the King's journey, there was likewise 
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1642 an order printed to disconrage the Adventurers from bringing 
in their money; the which, though it had no approbation 
from either House, and seemed to be angrily interpreted by 
them, and the printer was ordered to be found out and 
punished, yet did wholly stop that service, and by the no en- 
quiry or punishment of that boldness appeared to be done by 
design ; his majesty speedily returned this answer ' : — 

68 That ‘ he was so troubled and astonished to find that unexpected re- 
ception and misunderstanding of his message concerning his Irish journey, 
that (being so much disappointed of the approbation and thanks he looked 
for to that declaration) he had great cause to doubt, whether it were in his 
power to say or do any thing which would not fall within the like interpreta- 
tion but,’ he said, ‘as he had m that message called God to witness the 
sincerity of the profession of his only ends for the undertaking that journey, 
so he must appeal to all his good subjects, and the whole world, whether 
the leasons alleged against that journey were of weight to satisfy his under- 
standing, or the counsel presented to dissuade him from it were full of that 
duty as was like to prevail over his affections For the resolving of so great 
a business without the advice of his Parliament,’ he said, ‘ he must remem- 
ber how often by his messages he made the same offer if they should advise 
him thereunto, to which they never gave him the least answei , but m their late 
Declaration told him that they were not to be satisfied with words so that 
he had 1 eason to conceive they rather avoided, out of regard to his person, 
to give him counsel to run that hazard, than that they disapproved the inclina- 
tion ’ And he asked them, ‘ what greater comfort or secunty the Protestants 
of Cliristendom could receive than by seeing a Protestant king venture and 
engage his person for the defence of that religion and the suppression of 
Popery Mo which he solemnly protested in that message never to grant a 
toleration, upon what pretence soever, or an abohtion of any of the laws 
then in force against the professors of it ’ And he said, 'when he considered 
the great calamities and unheard of cruelties his poor Protestant subjects in 
that kingdom had undergone for the space of near or full six months , the 
growth and increase of the strength of those barbarous rebels, and the evi- 
dent probability of foreign supplies if they were not speedily suppressed, the 
very slow succours hitherto sent them from hence that the officers of 
several regiments who had long time been allowed entertainment for that 
service had not raised any supply or succour for that kingdom , that many 
troops of horse had long lam near Chester untransported , that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, on whom he relied pi incipaUy for the conduct and 
managing of affairs there, was still in this kingdom, notwithstanding his 
majesty’s earnestness expressed that he should repair to his command ^ 
and when he considered the many and great scandals raised upon himself 
by report of the rebels, and not sufficiently discountenanced here, notwith- 
standing so many professions of his majesty, and had seen a book lately 

^ [Read in the House of Lords April 25 ] 
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printed by the order of the House of Commons, entitled, A Remonstrance of 164 S 
divers remarkable -passages concerning the Church and Kingdom of Ireland \ 
wherein some exam motions were set down, (how improbable or impossible 
soever,) which might make an impression m the minds of many of his weak 
subjects and lastly, when he had duly weighed the dishonour which would 
perpetually lie upon this kingdom if full and speedy relief were not despatched 
thither ; his majesty could not think of a better way to discharge his duty 
to Almighty God for the defence of the true Protestant religion, or to 
manifest his affection to his three kingdoms for their preservation, than by 
engaging his person in that expedition, as many of his royal progenitors had 
done, even in foreign parts, upon causes of less importance and piety, with 
great honour to themselves and advantage to this kingdom. And therefore 
he expected at least thanks for such his inclination 

69 ‘ For the danger to his person,’ he said, ‘ he conceived it necessary, 
and worthy of a king, to adventure his life to preserve his kingdom, 
neither could it be imagined that he would sit still and suffer his kingdoms 
to be lost, and his good Protestant subjects to be massacred, without ex- 
posing hiB own person to the utmost hazard for their relief and preservation , 
his life (when it was most jileasaiit) being nothing so precious to him as it 
was, and should be, to govern and preserve his people with honour and 
justice 

70. ‘ For any encouragement to the rebels, because of the reports they 
raised,’ he said, ‘ he could not conceive that the rebels were capable of a 
greater terror than by the presence of their lawful king in the head of an 
army to chastise them Besides, it would be an unspeakable advantage to 
them if any report of theiis could hinder him from doing any thing which 
were fit for him to do it such report were not raised that would quickly 
teach them, in this jealous age, to prevent by such reports any other persons 
coming against them whom they had no mind should be employed ’ 

71 He told them, ‘he marvelled that the Adventurers, whose advantage 
was a pnncipal motive (next the reasons before mentioned) to him, should 
so much nubtake his purpose , whose interest he conceived must be much 
improved by the expedition he hoped, by God’s blessing, to use in that ser- 
vice, that being the most probable way for the speedy conquest of the rebels 
Their lands were sufficiently secured by Act of Parliament ’ 

72 He told them, ‘ he thought himself not kindly used, that the addition 
of so few men to their levies (for a guard to his person in Irelapd) should bo 
thought fit for their refusal , and, much more, that having used so many 
cautions in that message, both in the smallness of the number , in his having 
raised none until their answer , in their being to be raised only near the 
place of shipping , in their being there to be armed, and that not till they 
were ready to be shipped , in the provision by the oaths that none of them 
should be Papists; (all which were sufficient to destroy all grounds of 
jealousy of any force intended by them m opposition to the Parliament or 

^ [‘recommended by letters from the . . Lords Justices and 
Counsell of Ireland, and presented by Henry Jones, doctor in divinity, 

. . . . to the honorable House of Commons in England,’ 40. Lond 

printed for Godf. Emerson and Will. Bladen, 1642.] 
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1042 favour to any malignant party,) any suspicion should, notwithstanding, he 
grounded upon it 

73 ‘Neither,’ he said, ‘could it be understood, that, when he recom- 
mended the managingof that war to them, he^ intended to exclude himself, 
or not to be concerned in their counsels, that if he found any expedient, 
(which in his conscience and understanding he thought necessary for that 
great work,) he might not put it in practice ’ He told them, ‘ he looked 
upon them as his Great Council, whose advice he always had, and would, 
with great regard and deliberation, weigh and consider but he looked upon 
himself as neither deprived of his understanding, or divested of any right 
he had if there were no Parliament sitting ’ He said, ‘ he called them to- 
gether by his own writ and authority (without which they could not have 
met) to give him faithful counsel about his great affairs , but he resigned 
not up his own interest and freedom ; he never subjected himself to their 
absolute determination , he had always weighed their counsels as pro- 
ceeding from a council intrusted by him, and when he had dissented from 
them he had returned them the reasons which had prevailed with his con- 
science and understanding, with that candour which a pnnce should use 
towards his subjects and that affection which a father could express to his 
children What application had been used to rectify his understanding by 
reasons, or what motives had been given to persuade his affections, he would 
leave all the world to judge. And then,’ he said, ‘ he must tell them, how- 
soever a major part might bind them in matter of opinion, he held himself 
(and he was sure the law and constitution of the kingdom had always held 
the same) as free to dissent, till his reason were convinced for the general 
good, as if they had delivered no opinion. 

74. ‘ For his journey itself,’ he told them, ‘the circumstances of their petition 
were such as he knew not well what answer to return, or whether he were 
best to give any That part which pretended to carry i eason with it did no 
way satisfy him ; the other, which was rather reprehension and menace than 
advice, could not stagger him His answer therefore was, that he should be 
very glad to find the work of Ireland so easy as they seemed to think it ; 
which did not so appear by any thing known to him when he sent his 
message and though he would never refuse, or be unwilling, to venture his 
person for the good and safety of his people, he was not so weary of his life 
as to hazard it impertinently , and therefore, since they seemed to have re- 
ceived advertisements of some late and great successes in that kingdom, he 
would stay some time to see the event of those, and not pursue his resolution 
till he had given them a second notice but, if he found the miserable con- 
dition of his poor subjects of that kingdom were not speedily relieved, he 
would, with God’s assistance, visit them with succours as his particular 
credit and interest could supply him with, if they refused to join with him 
And he doubted not but the levies he should make (in which he would 
observe punctually the former and all other cautions as might best pre- 
vent all fears and jealousies, and to use no power but what was legal) 
would be BO much to the satisfaction of his subjects as no person would dare 
presume to resist his commands ; and if they should, at their penl [be it]. 
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In the mean time, he hoped his forwardness, so remarkable, to that service 1642 
should be notorious to all the world, and that all scandals laid on him in 
that business should be clearly wiped away.* 

75 He told them, * he had been so careful tliat his journey into Ireland 
should not interrupt the proceedings of Parliament, noi deprive his subjects 
of any acts of justice or farther acts of grace for the real benefit of his 
people, that he had made a free offer of leaving such power behind as should 
not orily be necessary for the peace and safety of the kingdom but fully pro- 
vide for the happy progress of the Parliament and therefore he could not 
but wonder, since such power had been always left here by commission for 
the government of this kingdom when his progenitors had been out of the 
same, during the sitting of parliaments, and since themselves desired that 
such a power might be left here by his majesty at his last going into Scot- 
land, what law of the land they had now found to dispense with them from 
submitting to such authoiity, legally derived from him, in his absence, and 
to enable them to govern the kingdom by their own mere authority. 

76 *For his leturn to London,’ he said, ‘he had given them so full 
answers in his late Declat ation and answers that he knew not what to add, 
if they would not provide for his security with them, nor agree to remove to 
another place where there might not be the same danger to his majesty.* 

He told them, ^ he expected that (since he had been so particular in the 
causes and grounds of his fears) they should have sent him word that they 
had published such declarations against future tumults and unlawful 
assemblies, and taken such courses for the suppressing seditious pamphlets 
and sermons, that his fears of that kind might be laid aside, before they 
should press his return 

77. 'To conclude,’ he told them, ‘ he could wish that they would with the 
same strictness and seventy weigh and examine their messages and expres- 
sions to him as they did those they received from him , for he was veiy 
confident that, if they examined his rights and privileges by what his pre- 
decessors had enjoyed and their own addresses by their usual courses 
observed by their ancestors, they would find many expressions in that 
petition warranted only by their own authority , which indeed he forbore 
to take notice of, or to give answer to, lest he should be tempted, (in a just 
indignation,) to express a greater passion than he was yet willing to put on 
God in hiB good time, he hoped, would so inform the hearts of all his sub- 
jects that he should recover from the mischieve and danger of that dis- 
temper , on whose good pleasure,’ he said, ‘ he would wait with all patience 
and humility.* 

78. And from this time the purpose was never resumed of 
his majesty’s personal expedition into Ireland, and so they 
were freed from that apprehension. The truth is, that counsel 
for his majesty’s journey into Ireland was very suddenly taken, 
and communicated to very few, without consideration of the 
objections that would naturally arise against it ; and was rather 
resolved as a probable stratagem to compose the two Houses to 
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1642 a better temper and sobriety, upon the apprehension of the 
King s absence from them and the inconveniences that might 
thence ensue, than sufficiently considered and digested for exe- 
cution. For none were more violent against it than they who 
served the King most faithfully in the Houses ; who, in the 
King's absence, and after such a grant of the militia as was 
then offered, looked upon themselves as sacrificed to the pride 
and fury of those whose inclinations and temper had begot the 
confusions they complained of. But if it bad been so duly 
weighed and consulted, and men so disposed, that it might have 
been executed, and the King [had] taken a fit council and 
retinue about him, it would at that time have been no hard 
matter speedily to have reduced Ireland, and, by the reputation 
and authoiity of that, the other two kingdoms might have been 
contained within their proper bounds. But, as it fell out, the 
overture proved disadvantageous to the King, and gave the 
other party new cause of triumph that they had plainly 
threatened him out of what he pretended to have firmly re- 
solved to do , which disadvantage was improved by the other 
proposition that attended it, concerning the militia. For the 
bill sent by the King upon that argument brought the business 
again into debate ; and, though nothing was concluded upon it, 
the King was a loser by the proposition, though not so much as 
he feared he should have been when he saw his journey into 
Ireland desperate ; upon the supposition of which he had only 
made that tender. 

Aprils 79 The hill sent by the King, and preferred to the House 

April 13 . of Peers by the Attorney General, granted the militia for one 
year to the persons first nominated by the Houses in their ordi- 
nance to his majesty, and made those persons in the execution 
of that trust subject to the authority of his majesty and the 
two Houses jointly whilst his majesty was within the kingdom, 
and in his absence, of the two Houses only. What alterations 
and amendments they made in it before they returned it again 
for the royal assent will best appear by the King’s answer, 
April a 8 . which he sent to them at the time of his refusal to pass it ; 
which was, 
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80 That * he had with great deliberation and patience weighed and con- 1642 
sidered (as it concerned him much to weigh the consequences of every law 
before he passed it) their bill lately sent to him for the settling the militia ; 

and though it had not been usual to give any reason for the refusal to pass 
any bill, (it being absolutely m hia power to pass or not pass any Act sent 
to him, if he conceived it prejudicial to himself, or inconvenient for his sub- 
jects, for whom he was trusted and must one day give an account,) yet in that 
business of the militia, which being misunderstood amongst his good sub- 
jects had been used as an argument as if he were not vigilant enough for the 
public safety, and lest he should be thought less constant in his resolutions, 
and that bill to be the same be had sent to them, he thought fit to give 
them and all the world particular satisfaction, why he could not, ought not, 
must not, pass that bill, being the first public bill be had refused this 
Parliament. And therefore,’ he told them, ‘ he must complain, that, having 
expressed himself so clearly and particularly to them in that point, they 
should press any thing upon him which they could not but foresee that he 
must refuse, except he departed from those resolutions, grounded upon so 
much reason, he had so earnestly before acquainted them with, and 
against which they had not given one argument to satisfy his judgment * 

81 He told them, ‘ he was pleased they had declined the unwariantable 
course of their ordinance, (to the which he was confident his good subjects 
would never have yielded their consent,) and chosen that only right way of 
imposing upon the people, which he would have allowed but for the reasons 
following ’ 

82 He said, ‘ he had refused to consent to their ordinance, as for other 
things, so for that the power was put into the persons nominated therein by 
direction of both Houses of Parliament, excluding his majesty from any 
power in the disposition or execution of it together with them He had 
then advised them, for many reasons, that a bill should be prepared , and 
after, m his answer of the 26 th of March to the petition of both Houses, he 
had told them, if such a bill should be prepared with that due regard to his 
majesty and care of his people, in the limitation of the power, and other 
circumstances, he should recede from nothing he formerly expressed 

83 * What passed (enough to have discouraged him from being further 
solicitous 111 that argument) after his full and gracious answers, he was con- 
tent to forget When he resolved of his journey into Ireland, so that, by 
re<ison of his absence, there might be no want of settling that power, 
besides complying with their fears, he sent, together with a mes'^age of that 
his purpose, a bill for the settling that power for a year , hoping in that 
time to return to them, and being sure that in much less time they might 
do the business for which at first they seemed to desire this, which was, 
that they might securely consider his message of the 20 th of January last. 

By that bill which he sent he consented to those names they proposed in 
their ordinance, and, in the limitation of the power, provided that himself 
should not be able to execute any thing but by their advice, and when he 
should be out of the kingdom, the sole execution to be m them , with many 
other things, of so arbitrary and uncircumscribed a power that he should not 
have consented to but with reference to the absence of bis own person out 
of the kingdom, and thought it the more sufferable in respect the time was 
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1642 but for a year. Whether that bill they had sent to him to pass were the 
same, the world would judge.* 

84. He said, ‘ they had by that bill tendered to his majesty, without 
taking notice of him, put the power of the whole kingdom, the hfe and 
liberties of the subjects of all degrees and qualities, into the hands of par- 
ticular men for two years,’ He asked them, ‘ if they could imagine he 
would trust such an absolute power in the hands of particular persons 
which he liad refused to commit to both Houses of Parliament ? Nay, if 
the power itself were not too absolute, too unlimited, to be committed into 
any private hands ? Whether sit J. Hotham’s high insolence shewed him 
not what he might expect fiom an exorbitant legal powei, when he, by a 
power not warranted by law, durst venture upon a treasonable disobedience 1 
But his majesty would willingly know, (and indeed such an account m 
ordinary civility,’ he said, 'he might have expected,) why he was by that 
Act absolutely excluded from any power or authority in the execution of 
the militia.’ He said, ' sure their fears and jealousies were not of such a 
nature as were capable of no other remedy than by leaving him no power 
in a point of the greatest importance , in which God and the law had 
trusted him solely, and which he had been contented to share with them by 
his own bill, by putting it and a gi eater into the hands of particular 
subjects,’ He asked them, *what all Christian princes would think of 
him after he had passed such a bill ? how they would value his sovereignty ? 
And yet,’ he said, ‘sure his reputation with foreign princes was some 
ground of then security. Nay, he was confident, by that time they had 
throughly considered the possible consequence of that bill upon them- 
selves and the rest of his good subjects, they would all give him thanks for 
not consenting to it , finding their condition, if it should have passed, 
would not have been so pleasing to them.’ He told them, ‘he hoped that 
animadversion would be no breach of their privileges In that throng of 
business and distemper of .aifections it was possible second thoughts might 
present somewhat to their considerations which escaped them before * 

Jan. 15 85 He remembered them, that ‘he had passed a bill this Parliament, at 

their entreaty, concerning the captives of Algiers, and waived many objec 
tions of his own to the contrary, upon information that the bubiness had 
been many months considered by them , whether it proved suitable to their 
intentions, 01 whether they had not by some private orders suspended that 
Act of Parliament upon view of the mistakes, themselves best knew , as 
likewise what other alterations they had made upon other bills passed this 
session.’ He told them, ‘ he could not pass over the putting their names 
out of that bill whom befoie they had recommended to him in their 
ordinance, not thinking fit, it seemed, to trust those who would obey no 
guide but the law of the land, (he imagined they would not wish he should 
in his estimation of others follow that their rule,) and the leaving out, by 
special provision, the present lord mayor of London as a person in their dis- 
favour, whereas,’ he said, ‘he must tell them his demeanour had been such 
that the city and the whole kingdom was beholding to him for his 
example. 

86 . ‘ To conclude,’ he said, * he did not find himself possessed of such an 
excess of power, that it was fit to transfer, or consent it should be in other 
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persons, as was directed by that bill , and therefore he should rely upon 1642 
that royal right and lunsdiction which God and the law had given him, for 
the suppressing of rebellion and resisting foreign invasion, which had pre- 
seried the kingdom in the time of all his ancestors, and which he doubted 
not but he should be able to execute And, not more for his own honour 
and right than for the liberty and safety of his people, he could not consent 
to pass that bill * 

87. Though no sober man could deny the reasonableness of 
that answer, and that there was indeed so great a difference 
between the bill sent by his majesty and that presented to him 
from the two Houses that it could not soberly be imagined he 
would consent to it, yet it had been better for his majesty that 
that overture had never been made ; it giving new life, spirit, 
and hopes to them, and they making the people believe (who 
understood not the difference, and knew not that * the King’s 
pleasure signified by both Houses of Parliament ’ was the plea- 
sure of both Houses without the King) that his majesty now 
refused to consent to what himself had offered and proposed ; 
whilst his own party (for so those began now to be called who 
preserved their duty and allegiance entire) was as much troubled 
to find so sovereign a power of the Crown offered to be parted 
with to the two Houses as was tendered to them by the King’s 
own bill, and that it was possible for his majesty to recede from 
his firmest resolves, even in a point that would not naturally 
admit of the least division or diminution. 

88 The King, being well pleased that he had gone through 
one of his resolutions, and not much troubled at the anger and 
trouble it had produced, and finding his court full of persons of 
quality of the country, [who made all expressions of affec- 
tion and duty which they thought would be most acceptable to 
him, he resolved to undei-take another enterprise, which was of 
more importance, and which in truth was the sole motive of his 
journey into those parts. The great magazine of arms and 
ammunition which was left upon the disbanding the army re- 
mained still at Hull, and was a nobler proportion than remained 
in the Tower of London or all other his majesty’s stores; and 

^ [§ 88 and the beginning of 89 are from the Lije^ p. 159 ] 

» [‘ which,’ MS.] 
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1642 there had been formerly a purpose to have secured the same by 
the earl of Newcastle’s presence there, which had been disap- 
pointed, as hath been before mentioned, and sir John Hotham 
sent thither to look to it ; who was now there, only with one 
of the companies of the tram-bands : and so the King resolved 
that he would himself make a journey thither with his own 
usual train, and, being there, that he would stay there till he 
had secured the place to him This was his puipose ; which 
he concealed to that degree that very few about lum knew any 
thing of it. 

89. As soon as it was known that his majesty meant to reside 
in York, it was easily suspected that he had an eye upon the 
April 1 8 . magazine ; and therefore they made an ordei in both Houses 
that the magazine should be lemoved from Hull to the Tower, 
and ships were making ready for the transpoitation , so that 
his majesty could no longer defer the execution of what he de- 
signed h And being persuaded ^ by some (who believed them- 
selves) that if he went thither it would neither be in sir 
J. Hotham’s will or his power to keep him out of that town, 
and that being possessed of so considerable a port and of the 
magazine there, he should find a better temper towards a 
modest and dutiful treaty, his majesty took the oppoitumty of 

* [The MS adds (but the passage is marked for omission) — 

‘And therefore he sent the duke of York, (who came to him few days 
before from Richmond by his command,) attended only by a few gentlemen 
and servants, v/hereof sir Lewis Dyves was one, who had much acquaint- 
ance with Hotham, to see the town, and without any other pretence He 
was received by sir [J ] Hotham with all respect, and was treated and 
lodged by him in such a manner as was fit The next morning the King 
himself, with a choice number of about twenty or thirty gentlemen, who 
w’ere appointed to attend by himself, and all others inhibited to go, went 
from York, and sent word by one of his servants to sir [J ] Hotham, that 
his majesty would dine with him that day, with which message he was 
exceedingly surprised and confounded 

‘The man was of a fearful nature,’ &c , as vn sect pi ] 

“ [The MS. of the History is here resumed, p. i6i, and this sentence 
begins thus, m two lines which are crossed out • — 

‘ Whilst these things were agitating, the King, who found the resort and 
affections of the North to be answerable to his expectation, and the princi- 
pal gentlemen to be inclined very heartily and devoutly to his service, and 
being persuaded,’ &c.] 
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a petition presented to him by the gentlemen of Yorkshire, 1642 
who were much troubled at the order for removing the maga- 
zine from Hull, and were ready to appear in any thing for his 
service, by which they desired him ‘ to cast his eyes and 
thoughts upon the safety of his own person and his princely 
issue, and that whole country; a great means whereof," they 
said, ‘ did consist in the arms and ammunition at Hull, placed 
there by his princely care and charge ; and since, upon general 
apprehensions of dangers from foreign parts, thought fit to be 
continued : and they did very earnestly beseech him, that he 
would take such couise, that it might still remain there, for the 
better securing those and the lest of the northern parts.* 
Hereupon he resolved to go thither himself; and the night April 22 
before, he sent his son the duke of York, who was lately arrived 
from Richmond, accompanied with the prince Elector, thither, 
with some other persons of honour, who knew no more than 
that it was a journey given to the pleasure and curiosity of the 
duke. Sir John Hotham received them with that duty and 
civility that became him. The next mormng early, the King Apiil 23 
took horse from York, and, attended with two or three hundred 
of his servants and gentlemen of the country, rode thither , and 
when he came within a mile of the town sent a gentleman to 
sir J ohn Hotham to let him know that the King would that 
day dine with him , with which he was strangely surprised, or 
seemed to be so 

90. ^ It was then reported, and was afterwards averred by him- 
self to some friends, that he had received, the night before, ad- 
vertisement from a peison very near to, and very much trusted 
by, his majesty, of the King’s purpose of coming thither, and 
that there was a resolution of hanging him, or cutting his 
throat, as soon as he was in the town. 

91. ^ The man was of a fearful nature and perplexed under- 

^[This paragraph is struck out in the MS. of the Mist., p 162. Cf. 
the note below, and the reference in the King’s message to the report, 

§ 103] 

* [ ‘ The man — bridges drawn,* from the Life, p. 1 59, which then pro* 
ceeds thus — 

1 . * Sir J ohn Hotham appeared himself upon the wall, and when the King 
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The gates of Hull are shut 

1842 standing, and could better resolve upon deliberation than on a 
sudden ; and many were of opinion that if he had been pre- 
commanded him to cause the port to be opened, he answered like a distracted 
man, that no man could understand , he fell upon his knees, used all the 
execrations imaginable, that the earth would open and swallow him up, if he 
were not his majesty’s most faithful subject ; talked of his trust from the 
Parliament, of whose fidelity towards his majesty he was likewise well 
assured , and in conclusion, he made it evident that he would not permit 
the King to enter into the town. So that after many messages and answers, 
(for he went himself from the wall, out of an apprehension of some attempt 
upon his person,) the King, after the Duke of York and they who attended 
him were permitted to return out of the town, and after he had caused sir 
John Hotham to be proclaimed a traitor for keeping the town by force 
against him, returned ^ to York, with infinite perjilexity of mind, and sent a 
complaint to the Parliament of Hothain’s disobedience and rebellion It 
was then believed, and Hotham himself made it to be believer!, that Mr 
Murry, of the bedchamber, who was the messenger sent by the King in the 
morning to give sir John Hotham notice that his majesty intended to dine 
with him, had infused some apprehensions into the man, as if the King 
meant to use violence towards him, which produced that distemper and 
resolution m him ; but it was never proved, and that person (who was very 
mysterious in all his actions) continued long after in his majesty’s con- 
fidence 

2. * As soon as it was known at Westminster what repulse the King had 
received at Hull, the joy that appeared in their countenances and behaviour 
cannot be expressed, and their public proceeding in the Houses [was’*] never 
so insolent They declared, by an act of both Houses, that sir John 
Hotham had behaved him honestly, and according to the trust they had 
reposed in him, and in which they would justify him, and that his behaviour 
had been according to law, and that the King in proclaiming him guilty of 
treason had again broken their privileges What passed hereupon by way 
of messages and declarations, to which the King always (having notice 
timely, and all preparations being made whilst the debate held in the 
Houses) sent quick and sharp answers, which weie still read in churches, as 
the Parliament had appointed theirs to be , their proceedings in the militia, 
and their listing men by virtue thereof in several places in the country as 
well as in the city , their choosing the earl of Essex to be their general, and 
declaring that they would live and die with him, and all other preparations 
towards a war, are the proper subjects of a history of that time, and not fit 
to be contained in this discourse, though some important particulars cannot 
be omitted. Nor will it be denied by any who had the least knowledge of 
the temper of that time, that fiom the beginning of those papei skirmishes 
the King recovered great reputation and advantage over the two Houses, 
whose high proceedings and carnage [were^] in all places exceedingly 
censured by all persons of honour and great interest , it being very evident 
that they were followed and submitted to principally by the meanest of the 


* [‘he returned,’ MS.] 


a [‘were,* MS] 
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pared dexterously beforehand and in confidence, he would have 1642 
conformed to the King’s pleasure ; for he was master of a noble for- 
tune in land, and rich in money, of a very ancient family and well 
allied ; his affections to the government very good, and no man 
less desired to see the nation involved in a civil war than he : 
and when he accepted this employment from the Parliament he 
never imagined it would engage him in rebellion, but believed 
that the King would find it necessary to comply with the advice 
of his two Houses, and that the preseiving that magazine from 
being possessed by him would likewise prevent any possible 
ruptuie into arms. He was now in gieat confusion; and call- 
ing some of the chief magistrates and other officers together to 
consult, they peisuaded him not to suffer the King to enter 
into the town. And his majesty coming within an hour after 
his messenger, found the gates shut, and the bridges drawn, 
and the walls manned, all things being in a readiness for the re- 
ception of an enemy, sir John Hotham himself from the walls, 
with several professions of duty and many expiessions of fear, 
telling his majesty that ‘he durst not open the gates, being 
trusted by the Parliament.’ The King told him that ‘ he be- 
lieved he had no order from the Parliament to shut the gates 
against him, or to keep him out of the town ’ He replied 
that ‘his tram was so great that if it were admitted he 
should not be able to give a good account of the town.’ Where- 
upon the King offeicd to enter with twenty horse only, and 
that the rest should stay without. The which the other re- 
fusing, the King desired him ‘ to come to him, that he might 
confer with him, upon his princely word of safety and libeity 
to return.’ And when he excused himself likewise from that, 
his majesty told him that ‘ as this act of his was unparlleled, 
so it would produce some notable effect ; that it was not 

people. And though some persons of quality and estates, who had, from 
their prejudice to some p.nrticular bishops, contracted a dislike and 
displeasure against the Church itself, and the religion established, followed 
their party, yet the number of them was not great, and their credit only with 
some factious preachers and those poor people who were corrupted by them, 
and even of those there were few that imagined they should be engaged in a 
war to compass their desires.’ 

VOL. II. 
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1642 possible for him to sit down by such an indignity, but that he 
would immediately proclaim him tiaitor, and proceed against 
him as such ; that this disobedience of his would probably 
bring many miseries upon the kingdom, and much loss of blood, 
all which might be prevented if he performed the duty of a 
subject , and therefore advised him to think sadly of it, and to 
prevent the necessary growth of so many calamities, which 
must lie all upon his conscience ' The gentleman, with much dis- 
traction in his looks, talked confusedly of ‘ the trust he had from 
the Parliament ; ’ then fell on his knees, and wished that ‘ God 
would bring confusion upon him and his, if he were not a loyal 
and faithful subject to his majesty ; ’ but, in conclusion, plainly 
denied to suffer his majesty to come into the town Whereupon 
the King caused him immediately to be proclaimed a traitor, 
which the other leceived with some expressions of undutifulness 
and contempt. And so the King, after the duke of York and prince 
Elector, with their retinue, were come out of the town, where 
they were kept some hours, was forced to retire that night to 
Beverly, four miles fiom that place ; and so the next day returned 
to York, full of trouble and indignation for the affiont he had 
received, which he foiesaw would produce a world of mischief. 

April 24. 92 The King sent an express to the two Houses, with a 

message declaring what had passed, and that sir John Hotham 
had justified his treason and disloyalty by pretence of an order 
and tiust from them, which as he could not produce, so his 
majesty was confident they would not own, but would be highly 
sensible of the scandal he had laid upon them, as well as of his 
disloyalty to his majesty. And therefore he demanded justice of 
them against him according to law. The Houses had heard before 
of the King's going out of York thither, and were in terrible 
apprehension that he had possessed himself of the town, and that 
sir John Hotham, (for they were not confident of him as of a man 
of their own faith,) by promises or menaces had given up the 
place to him, and with this apprehension they were exceedingly 
dejected : but when they heard the truth, and found that Hull 
was still in their hands, they were equally exalted, magnifying 
their trusty governor’s faith and fidelity against the King. 
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93. In the mean time, the gentlemen of the North expressed 1642 
a marvellous sense and passion on his majesty’s behalf, and 
offered to raise the force of the county to take the town by 

force. But the King chose, for many reasons, to send again to Apnl 28. 
the Houses another message, in which he told them that 

April 30 ) 

‘ He was so much concerned in the undiitiful affront (an indignity all his 
good subiects must disdain in his behalf) he had received fiom sir John 
Hotham at Hull, that he was impatient till he received justice from them, 
and was compelled to call again foi an answer ; being confident, however 
they had been so careful, though without his consent, to put a gariison into 
that his town, to secure it and his magazine against any attempt of the 
Papists, that they nevei intended to dispose and maintain it against him 
their sovereign Therefore he requiied them forthwith (for the business 
would admit no delay) that they took some speedy couise that his said town 
and magazine might be immediately delivered up unto him , and that such 
severe exemplary proceedings should be against those peisons who had 
offeied that insupportable affront and injury to him as by the law was 
provided , and till that? should be done he would intend no business whatso 
ever, other than the business of Ireland For,' he said, ' if he were brought 
into a condition so much worse than any of his subjects, that, whilst they 
all enjoyed their privileges, and might not have their possessions disturbed or 
their titles questioned, he only might be spoiled, thrown out of liis towns, 
and his goods taken from him, it was time to examine how he had lost those 
privileges, and to try all possible ways, by the help of God, the law of the 
land, and the affection ot his good subjects, to recover them and to vindi- 
cate himself from those injuries And if he should mi-^carry therein, he 
should be the farst prince of this kingdom that had done so, having no 
other end but to defend the true Protestant religion, the Jaw of the land, 
and the liberty of the subject And he desired God so to deal with him as 
he continued m those resolutions ’ 

94. Instead of any answer to bis majesty upon these two 
messages, or sadly consideiirig how this bleach might be made 
up, they immediately publish (togethei with a Declaiation of 
their former jealousies of the Papists, of the malignant party, of 
the lord Digby’s letter intercepted, of the earl of Newcastle’s 
being sent thither, upon which tliey had first sent down a 
governor and put a garrison into Hull) several votes and April 28. 
resolutions, by which they declared that 

95 * Sir John Hotham had done nothing but m obedience to the command 
of both Houses of Parliament, and that the declai mg of him a traitor, being 
a member of the House of Commons, was a high breach of the privilege of 
Parliament, and, being without due process of law, was against the liberty 
of the subject and against the law of the land.' 
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1642 96 . And, hearing at the same time that a letter coming from 

Hull to them the night after the King’s being there had been 
April 26. intercepted by some of his majesty’s seivants, they declared 
that ‘ all such iiiteicepting of any letters sent to them was a 
high breach of the privilege of Parliament, which, by the laws 
of the kingdom and the Protestation, they were bound to 
defend with their lives and their fortunes, and to bring the 
violator thereof to condign punishment.’ Then they ordered 
that the shriefs and justices of the peace of the counties of 
York and Lincoln, and all others his majesty’s officeis, should 
suppress all forces that should be laised or gathered together 
in those counties either to force the town of Hull or stop the 
passages to and from the same, or in any other way to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom. All which votes, orders, and 
declarations, being punted, and diligently dispersed throughout 
the kingdom before any address made to his majesty in answer 
May 4. of liis messages, and coming to his view, the King published an 
answer to those votes and declarations, in which he said : 

97 ^ Since his gracious mes'iages to both Houses of Parliament demand- 
ing justice foi the high and unheard of affront offered unto him at the gates 
of Hull by sir John Hothain [were *] not thought worthy of an answer, but 
that, instead thereof, they had thought fit by their printed votes to own and 
avow that unparalleled act to be done in obedience to the command of both 
Houses of Parliament, (though at that time he could produce no such com- 
mand,) and, with other resolutions against his proceedings there, to publish 
a Declaration concerning that business, as an appeal to the people, and as if 
their intercourse with his majesty and for his satisfaction wete now to no 
more purpose , though he knew that course of theirs to be very unagreeable 
to the modesty and duty of former times, and unwarrantable by any prece- 
dents but what themselves had made, yet he was not unwilling to join issue 
with them in that way, and to let all the world know how necessary, just, 
and lawful all his proceedings had been in that point, and that the defence 
of those proceedings was the defence of the law of the land, of the liberty 
and property of the subject, and that by the same rule of justice which was 
now offered to him all the private interest and title of all his good subjects 
to all their lands and goods was confounded and destroyed ’ He remem- 
bered them that ‘Mr. Pim had said in his speech against the earl of 
Strafford, (which was published by order of the Commons’ House,) “ The 
law IS the safeguard!, the custody of all pirate interests ; your honouts, your 
lives, your liberties and estates, are all in the keeping of the law , without 
ths, every man hath a like right to any thing ” ’ And he said, ‘ he would fain 

. ‘ was,’ MS ] 
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be answered what title any subject of his kingdom had to his house or land 1642 
that he had not to his town of Hull ? or what right any subject had to his 
money, plate, or jewels, that his majesty had not to his magazine or muni- 
tion there ? If he had ever such a title,’ he said, *he would know when he 
lost it ? And if that magazine and munition, bought with his own money, 
were ever his, when and how that property went out of him ? He very well 
knew the great and unlimited power of a JParliament ; but he knew as well, 
that it was only in that sense as he was a part of that Parhament , without 
him, and against his consent, the votes of either or both Houses together 
must not, could not, should not (if he could help it, for his subjects’ sake as 
well as his own) forbid any thing that was enjoined by the law, or enjoin any 
thing that was forbidden by the law But in any such alteration which 
might be for the peace and happiness of the kingdom, he had not [refused], 
should not refuse, to consent And he doubted not but that all his good sub- 
jects would easily discern in what a miserable insecunty and confusion they 
must necessarily and inevitably be, if descents might be altered, purchases 
avoided, assurances and conveyances cancelled, the sovereign legal authority 
despised and resisted, by votes or orders of either or both Houses. And 
this,’ he said, ^he was suie, was his case at Hull And as it was his this 
day, by the same rule it might be theirs to-morrow. 

98 * Against any desperate design of the Papists, of which they discoursed 
so much, he had sufiSciently expressed his zeal and intentions , and should 
be as forward to adventure his own life and fortune to oppose any such 
designs as the meanest subject in his kingdom 

99 ‘For the malignant party,'* he said, ‘as the law had not to [his'J 
knowledge defined their condition, so neither House had presented them to 
his majesty under such a notion as he might well understand whom they 
intended , and he should therefore only inquire after and avoid the malig- 
nant party under the character of persons disaffected to the peace and 
government of the kingdom, and such who, neglectmg and despising the law 
of the land, had given themselves other rules to walk by, and so dispensed 
with their obedience to authority. Of those persons, as destructive to the 
commonwealth, he should take all possible caution 

100. ‘ Why any letters intercepted from the lord Digby, (wherein he 
mentioned a retreat to a place of safety,) should hinder him fiom visiting 
his own fort, and how he had opposed any ways of accommodation with his 
Parliament, and what ways and oveitures had been offered in any way, or 
like any desire of such accommodation , or whether his message of the 20 th 
of January last (so often in vain pressed by him,) had not sufficiently ex- 
pressed his earnest desire of it,’ he said, ‘ all the world should judge ; 
neither was it in the power of any persons to incline him to take arms 
against his Parliament and his good subjects, and miserably to embroil the 
kingdom in civil wars. He had given sufficient evidence to the world how 
much his affections abhorred, and how much his heart did bleed at the 
apprehension of, a civil war. And,’ he said, ‘ God and the world m\jst judge, 
if his care and industry were [not ^] only to defend and protect the liberty 
of the subject, the law of the kingdom, his own just rights, (part of that 
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1642 law,) and his honour, (much more precious than his life,) and if in opposition 
to these any civil war should arise, upon whose account the blood and 
destruction that must follow must be cast. God and his own conscience 
told him that he was clear 

101 *For captain Legg’s being sent heretofore to Hull, or for the earl of 
Newcastle’s being sent thither, by his wan ant and authonty,’ he said, ‘ he 
had asked a question long ago, m his answer to both Houses concerning the 
magazine at Hull, which he had cause to think was not easy to be 
answered , why the general lumour of the design of Papists in the northern 
parts should not be thought sufficient ground for his majesty to put in such 
a person of honour, fortune, and unblemished reputation, as the earl of 
Newcastle was known to be, into a town and fort of his own, where his own 
magazine lay, and yet the same rumoui be warrant enough to commit the 
same town and fort, without his consent, to the hands of sir John Hotham, 
with such a power as was now too well known and understood ? How his 
refusal to have that magazine removed, upon the petition of both Houses, 
could give any advantage against him to have it taken from him, and 
whether it was a refusal, all men would easily understand who read his an- 
swer to that petition ; to which it had not been yet thought fit to make any reply 

102 * For the condition of those persons who presented the petition to 
him at York (whom that Declaration called, “some few ill-aj^ected persons 
about the city of Yoik*') to continue the magazine at Hull,’ he said, ‘he 
made no doubt but that petition would appear to be attested both in num- 
ber and weight by persons of honour and integrity, and much more conver- 
sant with the affections of the whole country than most of those petitions 
which had been received with so much consent and approbation And for 
their presumption of interposing their advice, his majesty the moie won- 
dered at that exception, when such encouragement had been given, and 
thanks declared, to multitudes of mean, unknown people, prentices and 
porters, who had accompanied petitions of very strange natures. 

103 ‘ For the manner of his going to Hull,’ he said, ‘ he had clearly set 
forth the same in his message to both Houses of that business And for any 
intelligence given to sir John Hotham of an intention to deprive him of his 
life, as he knew there was no such intention in him, having given him all 
possible assurance of the same at his being there, so he was confident no such 
intelligence was given, or if it were, it was by some villain, who had nothing 
but malice, or design to fright him from his due obedience, to warrant him , 
and sir J ohn Hotham had all the reason to assure himself tliat his life would 
be in much more danger by refusing to admit his King into his own town 
and fort than by yielding him that obedience which he owed by his oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and the Protestation, and which he knew was 
due and warrantable by the laws of the land For the number of his 
attendants, (though that could be no waiiaiit for such a disobedience in a 
subject,)’ he said, ‘it was well known (as his majesty had exp^ssed in his 
message both Houses, to which credit ought to have been given) that he 
offered to go into the town with twenty horse only, his whole train being 
unarmed , and whosoever thought that too great an attendance fol^ his ma- 
jesty and his two sons had sure an intention to bring him to a meanei 
retinue than they would yet avow. 
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104 ‘ Here then/ he said, ‘was his case, of which all the world should X642 
judge : lus majesty endeavoured to visit a town and fort of his own, where- 
in his own magazine lay* a subject, in defiance of him, shuts the gates 
against him, with armed men resists, denies, and opposes his entrance , 
tells him, in plain terms, he should not come in * He said, ‘ he did not pre- 
tend to understand much law, yet in the point of treason he had had much 
learning taught him this Parliament; and if the sense of the statute of the 
25th year of Edward III chap. 2, were not very differing from the lettei, 
sir John Hotham's act was no less than plain High Treason and he had 
been contemptibly stupid if he had, after all those circumstances of grace and 
favour then shewed to him, made any scruple to proclaim him traitor And 
whether he were so or no, if he would render himself, his majesty would re- 
quire no other trial than that which the law had appointed to every subject, 
and which he was confident he had not in the least degree violated in those 
proceedings , no more than he had done the privilege of Parliament by 
endeavouring m a just way to challenge his own unquestionable privileges. 
For'that, in such case, the declanng him traitor, being a member of the 
House of Commons, without process of law, should be a breach of privilege 
of Parliament, (of whi^ he was sure none extended to treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace,) against the liberty of the subject, or against the law 
of the land, he must have other reasons than bare votes ’ He said, ‘he 
would know, if sir John Hothatn had with those forces by which he kept 
him out of his town of Hull pursued him to the gates of Yoik, which he 
might as legally have done, whether his majesty must have stayed from de- 
clanng him traitor till process of law might have issued against him 2 
Would fears and jealousies dispense with necessary and real forms, and 
must his majesty when actual war is levied upon him observe forms which 
the law itself doth not enjoin ? The cause,' he said, ‘ was truly stated , let 
all the world judge (unless the mere sitting of a Parliament did suspend all 
laws, and his majesty was the only person in England against whom treason 
could not be committed) where the fault was And whatsoever course he 
should be driven to for the vindication of that his privilege, and for the 
recovery and maintenance of his known undoubted rights, he doth promise, 
in the presence of Almighty God, and as he hopes for his blessing in his 
success, that he would to the utmost of his powers defend and maintain the 
true Protestant profession, the law of the land, the liberty of the subject, 
and the just privilege and freedom of Parliament. 

105 ‘ For the order of assistance given to the committee of both Houses April 28 
concerning their going to Hull,’ he said, ‘he should say no moie, but that 
those persons named in that order, he presumed, would give no commands, 
or his good subjects obey, other than what were warranted by the law, (how 
large the directions are, or the instructions might bo,) for to that lule he 
should apply his own actions, and by it require an account from other men. 

And that all his good subjects might the better know their duty in matters 
of this nature, he wished them carefully to peruse the statute of the nth 
year of King Henry VII. ch ik’ He said, ‘he would conclude with Mr 

^ {None that shall attend upon the Kiny, and do him true sei vice, shall be 
attainted, or forfeit anything,'] ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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1642 Pimm’s own words :** Jf the prerogative of the King overwhelm the liberty 
of the people, it will he turned to tyranny , if liberty undermine the preroga- 
tive, it would grow into anarchy ” 

106. Besides their Declaration, votes, and orders, in the 
justification of sir J ohn Hotham, for his better encouragement 
and foi a ground of his son’s residence at Hull, in whom they 
April 30 had in truth a firmer confidence than in the father, they ordered 
that ‘if, by any force or accident, sir John Hotham should lose 
his life, or otherwise die in that service, his ^ son should 
succeed him in the government/ And having thus declared 
themselves, they thought fit at last to send some particular 
May 5 answer to the King upon that business, which they were the 
lather inclined *to do that, under that pretence, they might send 
down a committee of their own to reside at Yoik, whereby they 
might receive constant animadversions of what happened and 
what was designed, and their friends and dependents in that 
large, populous, and rich county be the better confirmed in 
their affections and devotions to them. And to that purpose 
they sent down the lord Howard of Escrick, the lord Fan fax, 
sir Hugh Cholmely, (a fast fiiend to sir J. Hotham,) sir Philip 
Stapleton, (who had likewise married Hotham’s daughter,) and 
May 9 sir Harry Cholmely, who presented their answer in wilting to 
his majesty ; the which, being of a mould unusual, and a dialect 
higher and rougher than even themselves had yet used, I have 
thought fit to insert in the same words it was delivered, 
thus . — 

107 The most humhle answer of the Lords and Commons in Parliament to 
two messages from your sacied majesty concerning sir John Hotham' s 
refusal to give your majesty entrance into the town of Hull. 

‘Your majesty may be pleased to understand, that we, your Great 
Council, finding manifold evidences of the wicked counsels and practices of 
some m near trust and authority about you, to put the kingdom into a com- 
bustion by drawing your majesty into places of strength, remote from your 
Parliament, and by exciting your people to commotions under pretence of 
serving your majesty against your Parliament, lest this malignant party by 
the advantage of the town and magazine of Hull should be enabled to go 
through with their mischievous intentions, did, (in discharge of the great 
trust that lies upon us, and by that power which m cases of this nature 

i[‘that hiB,’ MS.] 
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resideein us,) command the town of Hull to be secured by a garrison of the 1642 
adjoining train-band, under the government of sir John Hotham ; requiring 
him to keep the same for the service of your majesty and the kingdom 
wherein we have done nothing contrary to your royal sovereignty in that 
town, or legal propnety in the magazine 

108 ^Upon consideration of sir John Hotham’s proceeding at your 
majesty’s being there, we have upon very good grounds adjudged that he 
could not discharge the trust upon which, nor make good the end for which, 
he was placed in the guard of that town and magazine, if he had let in your 
majesty with such counsellors and companj^ as [were then about you. 

109 ‘ Wherefore, upon full resolution of both Houses, we have declared 
sir John Hotham to be clear from that odious crime of treason, and have 
avowed that he hath therein done nothing but in obedience to the 
commands of both Houses of Parliament , assuring ourselves that, upon 
mature deliberation, your majesty will not interpret his obedience to such 
authority to be an affiont to jour majesty, or to be of that nature as to re- 
quire any justice to be done upon him, or satisfaction to be made to your 
majesty but that you will see just cause of joining with your Parliament 
in preserving and securing the peace of the kingdom, suppressing this 
wicked and malignant party, who, by false colours and pretensions of main- 
taining your majesty’s prerogative against the Parliament, (wherein they 
fully agiee with the rebels of Ireland,) have been the causes of all our dis- 
tempers and dangers 

110 * For prevention whereof we know no bettei remedy than settling 
the militia of the kingdom according to the bill which we have sent youi 
majesty, without any intention of deserting or declining the validity or 
observance of that ordinance which passed both Houses upon your majesty’s 
former refusal, but we still hold that ordinance to be effectual by the laws 
of this kingdom And we shall be exceeding glad if your majesty, by 
appro^’lng these our just, dutiful, and necessary proceedings, shall be pleased 
to entertain such counsel as we assure ourselves, by God’s blessing, will 
prove very advantageous for the honour and greatness of your majesty, the 
safety and peace of your people ; amongst which we know none more likely 
to produce such good effects than a declaration from your majesty of your 
purpose to lay aside all thoughts of going into Ireland, and to make a speedy 
return into these parts, to be near your Parliament Which as it is our 
most humble desire and earnest petition, so shall it be seconded with our 
most dutiful care for the safety of your royal person, and constant prayers 
that it may prove honourable and successful in the hajipiness of your 
majesty and all your kingdoms ’ 

111. To this answer, with all formality delivered to his 
majesty by the committee, the King returned a quick reply, 
that 

‘ He had been in good hope that the reason why they had so long deferred 
their answer to his messages concerning Hull had been that they might the 
better have given him satisfaction therein, which now added the more 
* [‘ was,’ MS ] 
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1642 astonishment, finding their answer, after so long advisement, to be of that 
nature which could not but lather increase than diminish the present dis- 
tractions, if constantly adhered to by the Parliament ’ He asked them, 
‘ whether it was not too much that his town of Hull had a garrison put into 
it, to the gieat charge of the county and inconvenience to the poor inhabi- 
tants, without hiB consent and approbation, under colour at that time of 
foreign invasion and apprehensions of the Popish party, but that now the 
reasons thereof should be enlarged with a scandal to his majesty and his 
faithful servants, only to bring in the more specious pretext for the avowing 
sir John Hotham’s insolence and treason * 

112 He said, ‘ he had often heard of the great trust that by the law of 
God and man was comimtted to the King for the defence and safety of his 
people, but as yet he never understood what trust or power was committed 
to either or both Houses of Parliament without the King , they being sum- 
moned to counsel and advise the King But by what law 01 authoiity they 
possess themselves of his majesty’s proper right and inheritance, he was con- 
fident that as they had not, so they could not shew ’ He told them that 
* he had not hitherto given the least interruption to public justice , but they, 
rather tlian suffer one of their members to come so much as to a legal trial 
for the highest crime, would make use of an order of Parliament to coun- 
tenance treason, by declaring him free fiom that guilt which all forinei 
ages never accounted othei , and that without so much as inquiiing the 
o])inion of the judges , for he was confident they would have mentioned 
their opinion if they had asked it 

113 ‘ Therefoie he expected, that upon further and better considei ation of 
the gieat and necessary consequence of the business of Hull, and seriously 
weighing how much it did concern the peace and quiet of the kingdom, 
they would, without faither instance from his majesty, give him full and 
speedy justice against sir John Hotham And,’ be said, ‘ he would leave all 
his good people to think what hope of justice there was left for them, when 
they refused or delayed to give their own soveieign satisfaction And, as 
he had already said, till that should be done, he would intend no business 
whatsoever, othei than that of Ireland 

114 ‘ And,’ ho said, ‘he likewise expected that they would not put the 
militia in execution until they could shew him by what law they had 
authority to do the same without his consent , or if they did, he was confi- 
dent that he should find much moie obedience according to law than they 
would do against law And he should esteem all those who should obey 
them therein to be disturbers of the peace of the kingdom, and would in due 
season call them to a legal account for the same. 

115. ‘Concerning his leturn,’ he told them, ‘ he never heard that the 
slandering of a king’s government and his faithful servants, the refusing of 
him j ustice, and in a case of treason, and the seeking to take away his un- 
doubted and legal authority, under the pretence of putting the kingdom into 
a posture of defence, were arguments to induce a king to come near, or 
hearken to, his Parliament * 

116. The King despatched this answer the sooner that the 
country might be freed from the impression the piesence and 
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activity of the committee made in them, but when he delivered 1042 
it to them, and required them to make all convenient haste 
with it to the Houses, they told him, ‘ they would send it by an 
express, but that themselves were required and appointed to 
reside still at York ’ The King told them that * he liked not 
to have such supervisors near him, and wished them to be very 
careful in their caiiiage; that the country was visibly then 
very well affected, and if he found any declension, he well 
knew to whom to impute it, and should be compelled to pro- 
ceed in another manner against them than, with reference to 
their persons,’ (for they were all then reputed model ate men, 
and had not been thought disaffected to the government of the 
Church or State,) ‘ he should be willing to do.’ They answered, 
with a sullen confidence, that ‘ they should demean themselves 
according to their instructions, and would peiform the trust 
reposed in them by the two Houses of Pailicimont.’ Yet such 
was the ticklishness of the King’s condition, that, though it was 
most evident that their coming and staying there was to 
perveit and corrupt the loyalty and affections of those parts, 
and to infuse into them inclinations contrary to their allegiance, 
it was not thought counsellable at that time either to commit 
them to prison, 01 to expel theri! from that city, or to uihibit 
them the freedom of his own Court and presence , and so they 
continued for the space of above a month in York, even in 
defiance of the King 

^ The following account of the passages narrated m §§ 31-35 follows 
here in the Histoiy, pp 160-162, but is sti'uok out — 

1 ‘ About this time, or a little before, there was an accident, which, 

though no man could conceive begat the present distempers, many thought 
did improve them, added fuel to that fire which otherwise possibly might 
not have blazed so soon, or in so great a flame It is remembered that at 
the King’s going to Hampton Court in J anuary before, he sent to the earls 
of Essex and Holland to attend him, and that they both refused, that is, 
neglected, to wait on him^ During the time that he stayed at Windsor, 
nor till the Queen was shipped from Dover, neither of them came near him 
That day he rested at Greenwich, in his way to the north, they came to 
him, and stayed three or four hours, and returned to Whitehall, where 
their tables at the King’s charge, belonging to their places, were kept, and 
those especially (if not only) entertained at those tables who were most 
factious and seditious against the King , and their lordships, in all those 
‘ [See book IV, § 196 ] 
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1642 117. The militia was the argument which they found made 

deepest impression in the people, being totally ignorant what it 

conclusions by which the sovereign power was most wounded and con- 
temned, gave their full suffrages. The King being resolved to free himself 
from the ignominy of such retainers, or at least to reduce them to some 
formality of duty, shortly after his coming to York, to which place he had 
adjourned the solemnization of St George’s feast, when he meant (and 
accordingly did) install his younger son, the duke of York, a knight of that 
order, his majesty by special letters required the earl of Essex, the Lord 
Chamberlain of his Household, and the earl of Holland, the first Gentleman 
of his Bedchamber and Groom of his Stool, to be present at that ceremony, 
whither both their places and relations required them Whether they in 
truth feared any design or attempt upon their persons, which is hardly 
credible, or (which is more probable) whether they were so conscious of 
their miscarriages, that they should be displaced if they went, and so 
would be sure not to lose the favour of King and Parliament at once, or 
(which is most likely) that they were at this time so far interessed and en- 
gaged with the powerful faction, (who knew well to work by degrees upon 
their several vanities and infirmities,) that they could not safely retire , 
they both resolved not to yield obedience to the just summons they had 
received, but, acquainting the House therewith, for their excuse procured 
an absolute inhibition, and to be commanded not to desert the service of 
that House to attend upon the King, who might better dispense with them. 
Hereupon the King, being not disappointed in his expectation, sent a letter 
to the Lord Keeper in his own hand, with another enclosed to each of the 
earls, by which he required them forthwith to come to him, and, in case of 
refusal, to deliver the ensigns of their offices to the Lord Keeper, who was 
likewise required to receive the sahie The fearful Keeper (whose foun- 
dations of courage and reason were strangely shaken) durst not adventure 
the delivery of the letters, but pretended that it would be interpreted in 
him a breach of privilege, being a member of that House, and upon that 
pretence wrote to the King to be excused But the King would not be 
thereby drawn to waive his resolution, and therefore sent an express com- 
mand to his faithful secretary, the lord Falkland, to perform that which 
the other refused , who, without any hesitation, being a most punctual man 
in his duty, though he was nothing glad of the employment, both as he 
thought it might inflame the present distemper and as in his nature he 
abhoned the doing an unkind or unacceptable thing to any man, delivered 
the letters , and, after two or three hours’ consideration between themselves, 
both the lords delivered him the badges of their several offices, the one his 
staff, the other his key, and so went without those ensigns, which were 
easily missed, into the House of Peers Great fury and dislike were 
presently expressed that the King should put marks of his displeasure upon 
any persons so eminently in their favour, and a conference desired with the 
Commons upon a matter of great importance, and highly concerning the 
honour and privilege of Parliament , where the Lords declared, that the 
King had displaced two great officers only for their affection and fidelity to 
the service of the commonwealth, and that they were to be looked upon as 
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was, or what the consequence of it might be ; and so believing 1643 
whatsoever they told them concerning it. And therefore they 

men suffering for doing tlieir duty , and therefore they had voted (in which 
they desired the concurrence of the Commons) that the displacing those 
great lords from their offices was an effect of evil counsel, and, being 
apparently done because they would not desert the service of the House, 
was a breach of the privilege of Parliament , and that whosoever should 
presume to take either of those offices was an enemy to the commonwealth, 
and should be held unworthy of any preferment or place of honour in the 
kingdom The Commons made no scruple of concurring, and, according 
to their usual course in matters of censure, added, that whosoever gave the 
King that pernicious counsel to remove those lords were enemies to the 
commonwealth, and should be removed from being near or about his 
majesty’s person And because the frequent discoursing of evil counsellors^ 
carried not that terror with it as they expected, they appointed a solemn 
day upon which they would name those they conceived (for conceit was 
enough) to be those evil counsellors, that they might be disabled from 
doing any farther mischief Very many who stood at the nearest distance, 
and observed the arts and industry that were used to corrupt the atfee* 
tions and to pervert the understandings of the weak, and to heighten the 
malice and rancour of the wilful, were very sorry for the displacing those 
two lords, especially the earl of Essex, at that time, believing that it would 
make him the more capable of being applied to some services against the 
King which he would else be drawn very hardly to And the truth is, 
the violent and governing party, though they seemed very angry, were 
very much pleased with the accident, imagining that his proud nature 
would be easily whetted and inflamed to such an indignation that he would 
henceforward stick at nothing. And it did prove of sovereign use to them, 
his lordship seeming to believe that the discharging him from his place was 
the absolving him from any obligation of affection or tenderness at the least 
to the King’s service \nd many who were avowed and professed enemies 
to the whole course of his friendships and correspondencies, were then, and 
have been since, persuaded, that if he had been still suffered to have walked 
with that staff he would never have rid in those errands he afterwards did ; 
and whilst he had been trusted with the guard of his maj'esty’s person, 
which he well understood his office to be, that it would not have been 
possible to have engaged him in the leading an army against him and 
then, I am persuaded, how many soever they have since bred up to lead 
their armies, there was none that at that time could have raised one for 
them but the earl of Essex On the other side, they who only looked upon 
the bold scandals that were every day raised and countenanced, and the 
disservice that was every day done to his majesty, and observed those two 
lords to be not only constant concurrers but active and stirring promoters 
of the same, thought the King in policy, that his other servants might not by 
their examples be taught to tread m their paths, (the common disease then 
of the Court,) and in honour, obliged to remove those whom he could not 
reform, that he might not be thought insensible of the affronts and indig' 
nities offered to him ; and rather wondered that he did it no sooner than 
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1642 resolved to drive that nail home ; and though, for want of their 
imminent danger, and during the time of the King’s treaty and 
overture of a hill, they had forborne the execution of their 
ordinance, yet the frequent musters of volunteers without 
order, almost in all counties, by the bare authority of their 
votes, gave them sufficient evidence how open the people were 
to their commands , at least, how unprepared authority was to 
resist and oppose them. And theiefore, after the King had 
displaced their favourites, and refused to pass the hill for the 
militia, and sir John Hotham had refused to let the King come 
into the town of Hull, and they had justified him for so doing, 
May 3 , 4 ^ they prepared a Declaiation con cei rung the whole state of the 
militia, as the resolution of the Lor ds and Commons upon that 
matter, m which they said, 

118 ‘ That, holding it necessary for the peace and safety of the tmgdom 
to settle the mihtia thereof, they had for that purpose prepared an ordin- 
ance of Parliament, and with all humility had presented the same to his 
majesty for his royal assent who, notwithstanding the faithful advice of 
his Parliament, and the several leasons offered by them of the necessity 
thereof for the securing of Ins majesty’s person and the peace and safety of 
his people, did lefuse to give his consent, and thereupon they were 
necessitated, in discharge of the trust reposed in them as the representative 
body of the kingdom, to make an ordinance by the authonty of both 
Houses to settle the militia, warranted thereunto by the fundamental laws 
of the land That his majesty, taking notice thereof, did by several 

that he did it then So different were the observations and judgments of 
men of the same atlections and equal understandings. 

2. ‘ It may be wondered, that neither then nor upon many other occa- 
sions, when the Houses seemed highly inflamed with evil cotinsellois, and 
appointed set days for the naming of [them], that they never proceeded in 
that work , especially after they well enough knew the persons who were 
not of their opinions, and had interest enough to cross their designs, and 
the courage to contemn them, and when they had resolved that without any 
allegation of a particular crime their general diffidence (that is, their not 
confiding) in a man was argument enough to remove him from any office or 
trust , but their true reason of not daring to meddle with that general of 
naming eml counsellotfi was their great care of preserving marquis Hamble- 
ton, whom, they discovered, some (who meant to give shrewd and experi- 
mental reasons, not easy to be answered or avoided) resolved to name , and 
BO they waived the general, till some particular accident, how light soever, 
(as m the absurd, unparalleled case of the duke of Richmond), gave them 
opportunity to be revenged on him whom they desired to destroy.’ 

' [Ordered to be printed May 5 ] 
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messages invite them to settle the same by Act of Parliament ; affirming 1642 
in his message sent in answer to the petition of both Houses presented to 
his majesty at York, March 26, that he always thought it necessary the 
same should be settled, and that he never denied the thing, only denied the 
way , and for the matter of it, took exceptions only to the preface, as a 
thing not standing with his honour to consent to, and that himself was ex- 
cluded in the execution, and for a time unlimited whereupon the Lords 
and Commons, being desirous to give his majesty all satisfaction that might 
be, even to the least tittle of form and circumstances, and when his majesty 
had pleased to ofter them a bill ready drawn, had, for no other cause than 
to manifest their hearty affection to comply with his majesty’s desires and 
obtain his consent, entertained the same, in ^ the mean time no way 
declining their ordinance , and, to express their earnest zeal to correspond 
with his majesty’s desire, (in all things that might consist with the peace 
and safety of the kingdom, and the trust reposed in them,) did pass that 
bill, and therein omitted the preamble inserted befoie the ordinance, limited 
the time to less than two years, and confined the authority of the lieu- 
tenants to these three particulars, namely, rebellion, insurrection, and 
foreign invasion, and returned the same to his majesty for his loyal assent 
But all these expressions of fidelity and loyalty, all those desires and earnest 
endeavours to comply with his majesty, had (to their great grief and 
sorrow,) produced no better effects than an absolute denial even of that 
which his majesty by his former messages, as they conceived, had 
promised the advice of evil and wicked councils receiving still more credit 
with him than that of his Great Council of Parliament, m a matter of so 
high importance that the safety of his kingdom and peace of his people 
depended upon it 

119 ‘But now, what must be the exception to that bill ^ Not any sure 
that was to the ordinance , for a care had been taken to give satisfaction in 
all those particulars Then the exception was, because that the disposing 
and execution thereof was referred to both Houses of Parliament, and his 
majesty excluded , and now, that by the bill the power and execution was 
ascertained and reduced to particulars, and the law of the realm made the 
rule thereof, his majesty would not trust the persons The power was too 
great, too unlimited, to trust them with But what was that power 
Was it any other but, m expiess terms, to suppress rebellion, insunection, 
and foreign invasion? And who were those persons? Weie not they 
such as were nominated by the Great Council of the kingdom, and 
assented to by his maj’esty? And was it too great a power to trust 
those persons with, the suppression of rebellion, insurrection, and 
foreign invasion ? Surely,’ they said, ‘ the most wicked of them who 
advised his majesty to that answer could not suggest but that it was neces- 
sary for the safety of his majesty’s royal person, and the peace of the 
kingdom, such a power should be put in some hands ; and there was no 
pretence for exception to the persons ’ They said, ‘ his majesty had, for 
the space of above fifteen years together, not thought a power far exceeding 
that to be too great to intrust particular persons with, to whose will the 
lives and liberties of his people by martial laws were made subject ; for such 
1 [‘and in,’ MS] 
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1642 was the power given to lord lieutenants and deputy lieutenants in every 
county of this kingdom, and that without the consent of the people or 
authority of law But now m case of extreme necessity, upon the advice 
of both Houses of Parliament, for no longer space than two years, a lesser 
power, and that for the safety of King and people, was thought too great 
to trust particular persons with, though named by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and approved of by his majesty himself. And surely, if there were a 
necessity to settle the militia, (which his majesty was pleased to confess,) 
the persons could not be intrusted with less power than that, to have it 
eflPectual. And the precedents of former ages, when there happened a 
necessity to raise such a power, never straitened that power to a 
narrower compass ; witness the commissions of array in several kings* 
reigns, and often issued out by the consent and authority of Parliament 

120 ^ The Lords and Commons therefore, intrusted with the safety of 
the kingdom and peace of the people, (which they called God to witness 
was their only aim,) finding themselves denied those their so necessary and 
just demands, and that they could never be discharged before God or man 
if they should suffer the safety of the kingdom and peace of the people to be 
exposed to the malice of the malignant party at home or the fury of enemies 
from abioad, and knowing no other way to encounter the imminent and 
approaching danger but by putting the people into a fit posture of defence, 
did lesolve to put their said ordinance in present execution , and did re- 
quire all persons in authority, by virtue of the said ordinance, forthwith to 
put the same in execution, and all others to obey it, according to the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom in such cases, as they tendered the upholding of 
the true Protestant religion, the safety of his majesty’s person and his royal 
posterity, the peace of the kingdom, and the being of this commonwealth.’ 

This Declaration (being m answer to a message from his 
majesty) was punted, and with the usual caie and dexterity 
dispersed throughout the kingdom, without so much as sending 
it to the King , and thereupon warrants and directions issued 
into all paits for the exercising the militia. 

121. This being the first Declaration they had in plain terms 
published against the King, without ever communicating it or 
presenting it to him, as they had done all the rest, his majesty 
was the more troubled how to take notice of it ; but conceiving 
it necessary to apply some antidote to this poison, the violent 
operation whereof he had reason to apprehend, he published a 
Declaration ^ by way of answer to that Declaration, in which 
he said that 

122 * He very well understood how much it was below the high and 
royal dignity wherein God had placed him to take notice [of], much more 
to trouble himself with answering, those many scandalous seditious pam- 

* [Printed at London, without the printer’s name, May 23 ] 
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phlets and printed papers which were scattered with such great license 1042 
throughout the kingdom, (notwithstanding his majesty’s earnest desire, so 
often in vain pressed, for a reformation,) though he found it evident that 
the minds of many of his weak subjects had been, and still were, poisoned 
by those means, and that so general a terror had possessed the minds and 
hearts of all men that, whilst the presses swarmed, and every day produced 
new tracts against the established government of the Church and State, 
most men wanted the courage or the conscience to write, or the opportunity 
and encouragement to publish, such composed sober animadversions as 
might either preserve the minds of his good subjects from such infection or 
lestore and recover them when they were so infected . but,’ his majesty 
said, ‘he was contented to let himself fall to any office that might 
undeceive his people, and to take more pains that way by his own pen than 
ever king had done, when he found any thing that seemed to carry the 
reputation and authority of either or both Houses of Parliament, and would 
not have the same refuted or disputed by vulgar and common pens, till he 
should be thioughly informed whether those acts had in truth that coun- 
tenance and warrant they pretend which regard of his, his majesty doubted 
not but in time would recover that due reverence (the absence whereof he 
had too much reason to complain [of]) to his person and his messages which 
in all ages had been paid, (and no doubt was due) to the Crown of 
England 

123 He said, ‘ he had therefore taken notice of a printed paper entitled, 

A Declaration of both Homes m answer to his last message concerning the 
militia, published by command , the which he was unwilling to believe 
(both for the matter of it, the expressions in it, and the manner of publish- 
ing it) could result from the consent of both Houses , neither did his 
majesty know by what lawful command such uncomely irreverent mention 
of him could be published to the world and though Declarations of that 
kind had of late with too much boldness broken in upon his majesty and 
the whole kingdom, when one or both Houses had thought fit to communi- 
cate their counsels and resolutions to the people, yet,’ he said, ‘he was un- 
willing to believe that such a Declaration as that could be published in 
answer to his message without vouchsafing at least to send it to his 
majesty as their answer their business, for which they were met by his 
writ and authority, being to counsel him for the good of his people, not to 
write against him to his people , nor had any consent of his majesty for their 
long continuing together enabled them to do any thing but what they were 
first summoned by his writ to do At least, he would believe, though mis- 
understanding and jealousy ( — the justice of God,’ he said, ‘would overtake 
the fomenters of that jealousy, and the piomoters and contrivers of that 
misunderstanding — ) might produce, to say no worse, those very untoward 
expressions, that if those Houses had contrived that Declaration as an 
answer to his message, they would have vouchsafed some answer to the 
questions proposed m his, which he professed did, and must evidently, 

^ [The exact title is The Declaration of the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament assembled concerning his maiesties severall messages about the 
militia , London : printed for Edward Blackmore.] 
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1042 prevail over his understanding, and, in their wisdom and gravity, they 
would have been sure to have stated the matters of fact as (at least to 
ordinary understandings) might be unquestionable ; neither of which was 
done by that Declaration. 

124. *Hi 8 majesty had desired to know why he was by that act abso- 
lutely excluded from any power or authority in the execution of the militia 
and,’ he said, *he must appeal to all the world whether such an attempt 
were not a greater and juster ground for fear and jealousy in him, than any 
one that was avowed for those destructive fears and jealousies which were 
so publicly owned, almost to the ruin of the kingdom But his majesty had 
been told that he must not be jealous of his Great Council of both Houses 
of Parliament.’ He said, ‘ he was not, no more than they were of his ma- 
jesty, their King , and hitherto they had not avowed any jealousy of or 
disaffection to his person, but imputed all to his evil counsellors, to a 
malignant party, that was not of their minds , so his majesty did (and,’ he 
said, ‘ he did it from his soul) profess no jealousy of his Parliament, but of 
some turbulent, seditious, and ambitious natures, which, being not so 
clearly discerned, might have an influence even upon the actions of both 
Houses and if that Declaration had passed by that consent, (which he was 
not willing to believe),’ he said, 'it was not impossible but that the appre- 
hension of such tumults, which had driven his majesty from his city of 
London for the safety of his person, might make such an impression upon 
other men, not able to remove from the danger, to make them consent, or 
not to own a dissent, in matters not agreeable to their conscience or under- 
standing ’ 

125 He said, ' he had mentioned in that his answer his dislike of putting 
their names out of the bill whom before they recommended to his majesty 
in their pretended ordinance, and the leaving out by special provision the 
present lord mayor of London to all which the Declaration afforded no 
answer , and therefore he could not suppose it was intended for an answer 
to that his message, which whosoever looked upon would find to be in no 
degree answered by that Declaration ; but it informed all his majesty’s 
subjects, after the mention with what humility the ordinance was prepared 
and presented to his majesty, (a matter very evident in the petitions and 
messages concerning it,) and his refusal to give his consent, notwith- 
standing the several reasons offered of the necessity thereof, for the secur- 
ing of his person and the peace and safety of his people, ( — ^whether any such 
reasons were given, the weight of them, and whether they were not clearly 
and candidly answered by his majesty, the world would easily judge, — ) 
that they were at last necessitated to make an ordinance by authority of 
both Houses to settle the militia, warranted thereunto by the fundamental 
laws of the land But,’ his majesty said, ‘ if that Declaration had indeed 
intended to have answered him, it would have told his good subjects what 
those fundamental laws of the land were and where to be found , and would 
at least have mentioned one ordinance, from the first beginning of Parlia- 
ments to this present Parliament, which endeavoured to impose any thing 
upon the subject without the King’s consent , for of such,* he said, ‘ all the 
inquiry he could make could never produce him one instance And if there 
were such a secret of the law, which had lain hid from the beginning of the 
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world to that time, and now was discovered to take away the just legal 1642 
power of the king, he wished there were not some other secret (to be dis- 
covered when they pleased) for the ruin and destruction of the liberty of 
the subject For/ he said, ‘ there was no doubt if the votes of both Houses 
had any such authority to make a new law, it had the same authority to 
repeal the old , and then, what would become of the long established rights 
of the king and subject, and particularly of Magna Charta, would be easily 
discerned by the most ordinary understanding ' 

126 He said, ' it was true, that he had (out of the tenderness of the consti- 
tution of the kingdom and care of the law which he was bound to defend, and 
being most assured of the unjustifiableness of the pretended ordinance) 
invited and desired both Houses of Parliament to settle whatsoever should 
be fit of that nature by Act of Parliament But was he therefore obliged 
to pass whatsoever should be brought to him of that kind ? He did say in 
his answer to the petition of both Houses presented to him at York the 
2 6 th of March last, (and he had said the same in other messages before,) 
that he always thought it necessary the business of the mihtia should be 
settled, and that he never denied the thing, only denied the way , and he 
said the same still , and that, since the many disputes and votes upon lords 
lieutenants and their commissions, (which had not been begun by his ma- 
jesty nor hiB father,) had so discountenanced that authority which for many 
years together was looked upon with reverence and obedience by the 
people, his majesty did think it very necessary that some wholesome law 
should be provided for that business , but he had declared in his answer to 
the pretended ordinance, that he expected that that necessary power 
should be first invested in his majesty before he consented to transfer it to 
other men , neither could it ever be imagined that he would consent that a 
greater power should be in the hands of a subject than he was thought 
worthy to be trusted with himself And if it should not be thought fit to 
make a new Act or Declaration in the point of the militia, he doubted not 
but he should be able to grant such commissions as should very legally 
enable those he trusted to do all ofiices for the peace and quiet of the king- 
dom, if any disturbance should happen 

127 * But it was said, he had been pleased to offer them a bill ready 
drawn, and that they, (to express their earnest zeal to correspond with his 
desire,) did pass that bill , and yet all that expression of affection and 
loyalty, all that earnest desire of theirs to comply with his majesty, pro- 
duced no better effect than an absolute denial, even of what by his former 
messages his majesty had promised , and so,’ he said, ' that Declaration 
proceeded, (under the pretence of mentioning evil and wicked councils,) 
to censure and reproach his majesty in a dialect that he was confident his 
good subjects would read on his behalf with much indignation But/ his 
majesty said, sure if that Declaration had passed the examination of both 
Houses of Parliament, they would never have affirmed that the bill he had 
refused to pass was the same he had sent to them, or have thought that his 
message, wherein the difference and contrariety between the two bills was 
so particularly set down, would be answered with the bare averring them to 
be one and the same bill nor would they have declared, when his excep- 
tions to the ordinance and the bill were so notoriously known to all, that. 
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1642 care being taken to give satisfaction m all the particulars he had excepted 
against in the ordinance, he had found new exceptions to the bill And 
yet that very Declaration confessed that his exception to the ordinance 
was, that in the disposing and execution thereof his majesty was excluded 
and was not that an express reason in his answer for his refusal of the bill, 
which that Declaration would needs confute 

128. * But the power was no other than to suppress rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, and foreign invasion , and the persons trusted no other than such as 
were nominated by the Great Council of the kingdom and assented to by 
his majesty and they asked, if that were too great a power to trust those 
persons with ? Indeed,’ his majesty said, ‘ whilst so great liberty was used 
in voting and declaring men to be enemies to the commonwealth, (a phrase 
his majesty scarce understood,) and in censuring men for their service and 
attendance upon his majesty’s person and in his lawful commands, great 
heed must be taken into what hands he committed such a power to 
suppress insurrection and rebellion , and if insurrection and rebellion had 
found other definitions than what the law had given, his majesty must be 
sure that no lawful power should justify those definitions and if there were 
learning found out to make sir John Hotham’s taking arms against him, 
and keeping his majesty’s town and fort from him, to be no treason or 
rebellion, he knew not whether a new discovery might not find it rebellion 
in his majesty to defend himself from such arms, and to endeavour to 
recover what was so taken from him , and therefore,’ he said, ‘it concerned 
him, (till the known laws of the land were allowed to be judge between 
them,) to take heed into what hands he committed such power 

129. ‘Besides,’ he asked, ‘whether it could be thought, that, because he 
was willing to trust certain persons, he ^ was obliged to trust them in what- 
soever they were willing to be trusted ^ ’ He said, ‘ no private hands were 
fit for such a trust , neither had he departed from any thing in the least 
degree he had offered or promised before , though he might with as much 
reason have withdrawn his trust from some persons whom before he had 
accepted, as they had done from others whom they had recommended For 
the power which he was charged to have committed to particular persons 
for the space of fifteen years by his commissions of lieutenancy, it was 
notoriously known that it was not a power created by his majesty, but con- 
tinued very many years, and in the most happy times this kingdom had 
enjoyed, (even those of his renowned predecessors queen Elizabeth and his 
father of happy memory ,) and whatever authority had been granted by 
those commissions, which had been kept in the old forms, the same was 
determinable at his majesty’s pleasure ; and he knew not that they 
produced any of those calamities, which might give his good subjects cause 
to be so weary of them as to run the hazard of so much mischieve as that 
bill which he had refused might possibly have produced 

130. ‘ For the precedents of former ages in the commissions of array, his 
majesty doubted not but, when any such had issued out, that the King’s 
consent was always obtained, and the commissions determinable at his 
pleasure , and then what the extent of power was would be nothing applic- 
able to that case of the ordinance 

1 [‘that he,’ MS] 
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131 * But whether that Declaration had refuted his majesty’s reasons for 1G42 
his refusal to pass the bill or no, it resolved, and required all persons in 
authonty thereby, to put the ordinance in present execution, and all others 
to obey it according to the fundamental laws of the land. But,’ his 
maj’esty said, *he, whom God had trusted to maintain and defend those 
fundamental laws, (which he hoped God would bless to secure him,) did de- 
clare that there was no legal power in either or both Houses, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, without his majesty’s consent, to command any part 
of the militia of the kingdom ; nor had the like ever been commanded by 
either or both Houses since the first foundation of the laws of the land , 
and that the execution of, or the obedience to, that pretended ordinance was 
against the fundamental laws of the land, against the liberty of the subject 
and the right of Parliaments, and a high crime in any that should execute 
the same and his majesty did therefore charge and command all his loving 
subjects, of what degree or quality soever, upon their allegiance, and as 
they tendered the peace of the kingdom, from thenceforth not to muster, 
levy, or array, or summon or warn any of the train-bands to rise, muster, 
or march, by virtue or under colour of that pretended ordinance and to 
that declaration and command of his majesty’s,’ he said, *he expected and 
required a full submission and obedience from all his loving subjects, upon 
their allegiance, as they would answer the contrary at their penis, and as 
they tendered the upholding of the true Protestant religion, the safety of 
his person and his royal posterity, the peace and being of the kingdom.’ 

132. Notwithstanding these shaip Declarations, (infallible 
symptoms of sliarper actions,) which were with equal diligence 
dispersed by either side amongst the people, (save that the 
agents for the Parliament took as much care to suppress the 
King’s as to publish their own, whereas the King’s desire was 
that they might be both impartially read and examined, and to 
that purpose always caused those from the Parliament to be 
printed with his own,) they had the power and skill to persuade 
men who but by that persuasion could not have been seduced, 
and without seducing of whom they could have made a very 
sorry progress in mischieve, that all would be well , that they 
were well assured that the King would in the end yield to 
what they desired ; at least, that they should prevail for a good 
part, if not for all, and that there should be no war : though 
themselves well knew that the fire was too much kindled to be 
extinguished without a flame, and made preparations accord- 
ingly. For the raising and procuring of money (besides the 
vast sums collected and contributed for Ireland, which they dis- 
bursed very leisurely, the supplies for that kingdom, notwith- 
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1642 standing the importunity and complaint from thence, being not 
despatched thither both in quantity and quality with that ex- 
pedition as was pretended) they sent out very strict warrants 
May II for the gathering all those sums of money which had been 
J une 9. granted by any bills of subsidy or poll-bill ; in the collection of 
all which there had been great negligence, probably that they 
might have it the more at their own disposal in their need; 
by which they now recovered great sums into their hands. For 
the raising of men, (though it was not yet time for them to 
avow the raising an army,) besides the disposing the whole 
kingdom to subject themselves to their ordinance of the militia, 
and, by that, listing in all places companies of volunteers, 
who would be ready when they called, they made more haste 
than they had done in the levies of men, both hoise and foot, 
lor the relief of Ireland, under officers chosen or approved by 
Tune 2 1 themselves , and proposed the raising an army apart, of six 01 
eight thousand, under the command of the lord Wharton, (a 
man very fast to them,) for Munster, under the style of t/ie Ad- 
venturers' Army^ and to have no dependence upon, or to be sub- 
ject to, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but only to receive 
orders from the two Houses, and from a committee to bo ap- 
pointed by them which should be always with that army . but 
the King, easily discerning the consequence of that design, 
refused to grant such a commission as they desired ; so that 
they were foiced to be content only with the advantage of new 
exclamations against the King for hindering the supplies for 
Ireland, upon the occasion of his denial of that unreasonable 
commission, and to proceed in their levies the ordinary way ; 
which they did with great expedition. 

133. To confirm and encourage the factious and schismatical 
]3arty of the kingdom, which thought the pace towards the 
reformation was not brisk and furious enough, and was with 
April 8 great difficulty contained in so slow a march, they had, a little 
before, published a Declaration 

‘ Tliat they intended a due and necessary reformation of the govern- 
ment and hturgy of the Church, and to take away nothing in the one or the 
other but what should be evil and justly offensive, or at least unnecessary 
and burdensome . and for the better effecting thereof, speedily to have con- 
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sultation with godly and learned divines : and because that would never of 1643 
itself attain the end sought therein, they would therefore use their utmost 
endeavours to establish learned and preaching ministers, with a good and 
sufficient maintenance, throughout the whole kingdom, wherein many dark 
comers were miserably destitute of the means of salvation, and many poor 
mimsters wanted necessary provision.’ 

134. This Declaration, printed, and appointed to be pub- 
lished by the shriefs in their several counties, in all the market- 
towns within the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, 
was not more intended to the heartening of those who were 
impatient for a reformation, (who in truth had so implicit a 
faith in their leaders that they expected another manner of 
reformation than was publicly promised,) than to the lulling 
tliose asleep who began to be awake with the apprehension of 
that confusion they apprehended from the practice and license 
they saw practised against the received government and doc- 
trine of the Church, and to be persuaded that it was time to 
oppose that current. And in this project they were not disap- 
pointed : for though this wanly woided Declaration was 
evidence enough to wise men what they intended, and logically 
comprehended an alteration as great as hath been since at- 
tempted and made, yet to lazy and quiet men, who could not dis- 
cern consequences, and were not willing to antedate their miseries 
by suspecting worse was to come than they felt or saw in their 
view, their fears were much abated, and the intentions of the 
Parliament seemed not so bad as they had been told by some 
that they were. And as this very declaration of a due refor- 
mation to be made of the government of the Church and the 
liturgy would a year before have given great umbrage and 
scandal to the people, when generally there was a due submis- 
sion to the government, and a singular reverence of the liturgy, 
of the Church of England ; so now, when theie was a general 
fear and apprehension inculcated into them of a purpose utterly 
to subvert the government and utterly to abolish the liturgy, 
they thought the taking away nothing in the one or the other 
but what should be evil and justly offensive, or at least unneces- 
sary and burdensome, was an easy composition ; and so by 
degrees they suffered themselves to be still prevailed on towards 
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1042 ends they extremely abhorred ; and what at first seemed pro- 
fane and impious unto them in a little time appeared only 
inconvenient, and what in the beginning they thought matter 
of conscience and religion, shortly after they looked upon as 
somewhat rather to be wished than positively insisted on, and 
consequently not to be laid in the balance with the public 
peace, which they would imagine to be endangered by opposing 
the sense that then prevailed , and so, by undervaluing many 
particulars, (which they truly esteemed,) as rather to be con- 
sented to than that the general should suffer, they brought, or 
suffered the public to be brought to, all the sufferings it hath 
since underwent. 

135. And now they shewed what consultation they meant to 
have with godly and learned divines, and what reformation 
Feb 12 intended, by appointing the knights and burgesses to 

April 12 jjriiig in the names of such divines for the several counties as 
they thought fit to constitute an Assembly for the framing a 
new model for the government of the Church, which v/as done 
accordingly ; those who were true sons of the Church not so 
much as endeavouring the nomination of sober and learned 
men, abhorring such a reformation, as begun with the invasion 
and suppression of the Church’s rights in calling a synod, as 
well known as Magna Charta : and if any well affected membei, 
not enough considering the scandal and the consequence of that 
violation, did name an orthodox and well reputed divine to 
assist in that Assembly, it was aigument enough against him 
April 25. that he was nominated by a person in whom they had no con- 
fidence ; and they only had reputation enough to commend to 
this consultation who were known to desire the utter demolish- 
ing of the whole fabric of the Church : so that of about one 
hundred and twenty, of which that Assembly was to consist, 
(though, by the recommendation of two or three membei s of 
the Commons whom they were not willing to displease, and by 
May 26. the authority of the Lords, who added a small number to those 
named by the House of Commons, a few very reverend and 
worthy men were inserted ^ ; yet of the whole number,) there 
^ [Amongst these were Drs Hammond and Holdsworth ] 
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were not above twenty who were not declared and avowed 1642 
enemies to the doctrine or discipline of the Church of England ; 
many of them infamous in their lives and conversations, and 
most of them of very mean parts in learning, if not of scandal- 
ous ignorance, and of no other reputation than of malice to the 
Church of England, so that that convention hath not since 
produced any thing that might not then reasonably have been 
expected from it. 

136. But that which gave greatest power and strength to 
their growing faction was the severity they used against all 
those, of what quality or degree soever, who opposed their 
counsels and proceedings. If any lord who had any place of 
honour or trust from the King concurred not with them, they 
made an inquisition into the whole passages of his life ; and if 
they could find no fault or no folly (for any levity or indis- 
cretion served for a charge) to reproach him with, it was enough 
that ‘ they could not confide in him ’ So they threatened the 
earl of Portland, who with extraordinary vivacity crossed their 1641 
consultations, that they would remove him from his charge and 
government of the Isle of Wight, (which, at last, they did de ^<542 
facto by committing him to prison, without so much as assign- 
ing a cause and to that purpose objected all the acts of good 
fellowship, all the waste of powder, and all the waste of wine in 
the drinking of healths, and other acts of jollity, whenever he 
had been at his government, from the first hour of his entering 
upon it. So that the least inconvenience a man in their dis- 
favour was to expect was to have his name and reputation used 
for two or three hours in the House of Commons with what 
license and virulency they pleased. None were persecuted 
with more rigour than the clergy ; whereof whosoever publicly 
or privately censured their actions, or suspected their intentions, 
was either committed to piison or compelled to a chargeable 
and long attendance, as inconvenient as imprisonment. And 
this measure of proceeding was equally, if not with more ani- 
mosity, applied to those who in former times had been looked 

^ [They assigned as the reason that he was ‘ guilty of knowing of the 
business’ (of the delivering up to the King) ‘ of Portsmouth.’] 



1642 upon by that party with most reverence. On the contrary \ 
whoever concurred, voted, and sided with them, in their extra- 
vagant conclusions, let the infamy of his former life or present 
practice be what it would, his injustice and oppression never so 
scandalous and notorious, he was received, countenanced, and 
protected, with marvellous demonstrations of affections. So 
that, between those that loved them and those that feared them, 
those that did not love the Church and those that did not love 
some churchmen, those whom the Court had oppressed and 
those who had helped the Court to oppress others, those who 
feared their power and those who feared their justice, their 
party was grown over the kingdom, but especially in the city, 
justly formidable. 

137. In the mean time the King omitted no opportunity to 
provide against the storm he saw was coming, and, though he 
might not yet own the apprehension of that danger he really 
found himself in, he neglected not the provision of what he 
thought most necessary for his defence; he caused all his 
declarations, messages, and answers, to be industriously com- 
municated throughout his dominions; of which he found good 
effects, and by their reception discovered that the people uni- 
versally were not so irrecoverably poisoned as he before had 
cause to fear: he caused private intimations to be given and 
insinuations to be made to the gentry that their presence would 
be acceptable to him, and to those who came to him he used 
much gracious freedom, and expressed all possible demonstra- 
tions that he was glad of their attendance : so that in a short 
time the resort to York was very great, and at least a good face 
of a couit there. 

138. Beyond the seas, the Queen was as intent to do her 
part, and to provide that so good company as she heard was 
daily gathered together about the King should not be dissolved 

* [The following lines are here struck out in the MS , p 173* — 

* On the contrary side, as the Church of Rome receives and allows the 
books of the Maccabees for canonical Scripture because the last three verses 
of the tw^fth chapter of the second hook seem to justify or commend the 
praying for the dead, so,’ &c.] 
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for want of weapons to defend one another : and therefore, with as 1642 
much secrecy as could be used in those cases and in those places 
where she had so many spies upon her, she caused, by the End of 
bale or pawning of her own and some of the crown jewels, a good 
quantity of powder and arms to be in a readiness in Holland 
against the time that it should be found necessary to transport it 
to his majesty. So that both sides, whilst they entertained each 
other with discourses of peace, which always earned a sharpness 
with them that whetted their appetite to war, provided for that 
war which they saw would not be prevented. 

139. Hitherto the greatest acts of hostility (saving that at 
Hull) were performed by votes ^d orders; for there was yet 
no visible formal execution of the ordinance for the militia in 
any one county of England : for the appearance of volunteers 
in some factious corporations [was^] rather countenanced than 
positively directed and enjoined by the Houses, and most places 
pretended an authority granted by the King m the charters by 
which those corporations were erected or constituted But now 
they thought it time to satisfy the King and the people that 
they were in earnest, (who were hardly persuaded that they 
had in truth the courage to execute their own ordinance,) and 
resolved that on the loth of May they would have all the train- May 9 
bands of London mustered in the fields where that exercise 
usually was performed ; and accordingly on that day their own May 10 
new officer, sergeant-major-general Skippon, appeared in Fins- 
bury fields, with all the train-bands of London, consisting of 
above eight thousand soldiers, disposed into six regiments, and 
under such captains and colonels as they had cause to confide in. 

At this first triumphant muster the members of both Houses 
appeared in gross, there being a tent purposely set up for them, 
and an entertainment at the charge of the city to the value of 
near a thousand pound[s] ; all men presuming that this example 
of London, with such ceremony and solemnity, would be easily 
followed throughout the kingdom, and many believing they had 
made no small progress towards the end they aimed at, by 
having engaged the very body of the city in a guilt equal 
^ [‘were,’ MS] 
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1642 to their own : for though they had before sufficient evidence 
of the inchnations of the mean and common people to them, 
and reasonable assurance that those in authority would hardly 
be able to contain them, yet till this day they had no instance 
of the concurrence of the city in an act expressly unlawful. 
J une 3 But now they presumed all difficulties were over ; and so sent 
their directions to the counties adjacent speedily to execute the 
May 20. same ordinance, and appointed all the magazines of the several 
counties of England and Wales to such custody as their lord 
lieutenants or their deputy lieutenants should appoint; and 
that not only the counties should increase those magazines to 
what proportion soever theyjbhought convenient, but that any 
private persons that were well affected should supply them- 
selves with what arms and ammunition they pleased. By which 
means, besides the King’s magazines, all which were in their 
possession, they caused great quantities of all sorts of arms to 
be provided, and disposed to such places and persons as they 
thought fittest to be trusted , especially in those factious cor- 
porations which had listed most volunteers for their service 
1 40. The King now saw the storm coming apace upon him ; 
May 27. that, notwithstanding his proclamations published against the 
ordinance of the militia, in which he set down the laws and 
statutes which were infringed thereby, and by which the execu- 
tion of that ordinance would be no less than high treason, the 
June 6 votes and declaration of both Houses that those proclamations 
were illegal, and that those Acts of Parliament could not 
control the acts and orders of both Houses, which the subjects 
were by the fundamental laws of the kingdom to obey, pre- 
vailed so far that obedience was given to them ; that he was so 
far from being like to have Hull restored to him, that the 
garrison there daily increased, and forced the country to 
submit to such commands they pleased to lay on them, and 
that sir John Hotham was more likely to be able to take York 
than his majesty to recover Hull. He thought it therefore 
high time, by their example, to put himself into a posture of 
defence ; the danger being much more imminent to his majesty 
than to those who had begot that ordinance. Hereupon, at a 
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public meeting of the country, his majesty declared, that he was 1^42 
resolved, in regard of the public distempers, and the neighbour- 
hood of Hull, to have a guard for his person, but of such 
persons, and with such circumstances, as should administer no 
occasion of jealousy to the most suspicious ; and wished the 
gentlemen of quality who attended, to consider and advise of 
the way , who shortly after (notwithstanding the opposition May 
given by the committee, which still lesided there, and the 
factious party of the county, which was inflamed and governed 
by them) expressed a great alacrity to comply With his majesty’s 
desiie in whatsoever should be proposed to them, and a sense 
that they thought a suflicient guard was very necessary for 
the security of his majesty’s person. Hereupon the King 
appointed such gentlemen as were willing to list themselves May 
into a troop of horse, and made the Prince of Wales their 
captain ; and made choice of one regiment of the train-bands, 
consisting of about six hundred, whom he caused every Satur- 
day to be paid at his own charge, when he had little more 
in his coffers than would defray the weekly expense of his 
table . and this troop with this regiment was the guard of 
his person , it being first declared by his majesty, ‘ that no 
person should be suffered, either in the troop or the regi- 
ment, who did not befoie his admission into the service take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy,’ that so he might be 
free from the scandal of entertaining Papists for his security. 

141. But this caution would not serve; the fears and jea- 
lousies were capable of no other remedies than such as were 
prescribed by those physicians who were practised in the 
disease. As soon as the intelligence was arrived at London 
that the King actually had a guard, (though the circumstances 
were as well known that were used in the raising it,) both 
Houses published these three votes, and dispersed them . — May 

142 1. ‘That it appeared that the King, seduced by wicked counsel, 

intended to make war against the Parliament , who, in all their consulta- 
tions and actions, had proposed no other end unto themselves but the 
care of his kingdoms and the performance of all duty and loyalty to his 
person 

2 ‘That whensoever the King maketh war upon the Parliament, 
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1642 it* is a breach of the trust reposed in him by his people, contrary to his 
oath, and tending to the dissolution of the government 

3 ^That whosoever should serve him, or assist him in such wars, are 
traitors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and have been so 
adjudged by two Acts of Parliament, ii Rich. II. and i Hen. IV, and 
ought to suffer as traitors ’ 

May 23. 143. These lusty votes they sent to the King to York, 

together with a short petition, in which they told him that 

144 *His loyal subjects, the Lords and Commons in Parliament, did 
humbly represent unto his majesty, that notwithstanding his frequent pro- 
fessions to his Parliament and the kingdom that his desire and intention 
was only the preserving the true Protestant profession, the laws of the 
land, the liberty of his people, and the peace of the kingdom, nevertheless 
they perceived with great grief, by his speech of the 12th of May, and the 
paper printed in his majesty’s name in the form of a proclamation, bearing 
date the 14th of May, and other evidences, that, under colour of raising a 
guard to secure his person, of which guard (considering the fidelity and care 
of his Parliament) there could be no use, his majesty did command troops 
both of horse and foot to assemble at York , the very beginnings whereof 
were apprehended by the inhabitants of that county to be an affnghtment 
May 1 3. and disturbance of his liege people, as appeared by their petition presented 
to him , the continuing and increasing of which forces was to his Parlia- 
ment, and must needs be, a just cause of great jealousy, and danger to his 
whole kingdom 

146 * Theiefore they did humbly beseech his majesty to disband all such 
forces as by his command were assembled, and relying for his security (as 
his predecessors had done) upon the laws, and afiections of his people, he 
would be pleased to desist from any further designs of that nature, content- 
ing himself with his usual and ordinary guards , otherwise, they should hold 
themselves bound in duty towards God, and the trust reposed in them by 
the people, and the fundamental laws and constitutions of the kingdom, to 
employ 'their care and utmost power to secure the Parliament and to pre- 
serve the peace and quiet of the kingdom ’ 

146. To this petition, delivered publicly, and read with an 
equal confidence, by their lieger committee, his majesty answered 
that 

147. ^He could not but extremely wonder that the causeless jealousies 
concerning his majesty, raised and fomented by a malignant party in the 
kingdom, which desired nothing more than to snatch to themselves particu- 
lar advantages out of a general combustion, (which means of advantage was 
never nunistered to them by his fault or seeking,) should not only be able 
to seduce a weak party in the kingdom, but seem to find so much counten- 
ance even from both Houses, as that his raising of a guard, without further 
design than for the safety of his person, an action so legal, in a manner so 
peaceable, upon causes so evident and necessary, should not only be looked 
upon and petitioned agamst by them as a cause of jealousy, but declared to be 
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the raising of a war against them, contrary to his former professions of his 1642 
care of religion and law And he no less wondered that that action of his 
should be said to be apprehended by the inhabitants of that county as an 
affnghtment and disturbance to his people, having been as well received 
there as it was every where to be justified, and (he spake of the general, 
not of a few seduced particulars) assisted and sped by that county with that 
loyal affection and alacrity as was a most excellent example set to the rest 
of the kingdom of the care of his safety upon all occasions, and should never 
be forgotten by him, nor, he hoped, by his posterity, but should be ever paid 
to them in that which is the proper expression of a prince’s gratitude, a per- 
petual, vigilant care to govern them justly, and to preserve the only rule 
by which they can be so governed, the law of the land And,’ he said, 

‘ he was confident that if they were themselves eye-witnesses, they would 
so see the contrary as to give little present thanks, and hereafter little 
credit, to their informers , and if they had no better information and 
intelligence of the inclinations and affections of the rest of the kingdom, 
certainly the minds of his people (which to some ends and purposes they 
did represent) were but ill represented unto them ’ 

148 He asked them, * when they had so many months together not con- 
tented themselves to rely for security, (as their predecessors had done,) 
upon the affection of the people, but by their own single authority had 
raised to themselves a guard, (and that sometimes of no ordinary numbers 
and in no ordinary way,) and yet all those pikes and protestations, that 
army on one side and that navy on the other, had not persuaded his majesty 
[to command them to disband their forces, and to content themselves with 
their ordinary, that was no, guard , or work in him an opinion that they 
appeared to levy war against him, or had any further design , how it was 
possible that the same persons should be so apt to suspect and condemn his 
majesty, who had been so unapt in the same matter, (upon much more 
ground,) to tax or suspect them? This,’ he said, ^was his case , notwith- 
standing the care and fidelity of his Parliament, his fort was kept by armed 
men against him, his proper goods first detained from him, and then, con- 
trary to his command, by strong hand offered to be carried away , in which, 
at once, all his property as a private person, all his authority as a king, was 
wrested from him and yet for him to secure himself in a legal way, — that sir 
J ohn Hotham might not by the same forces, or by more, raised by pretence of 
the same authority, (for he daily raised some, and it was no new thing for him 
to pretend orders which he could not shew,) continue the war that he had 
levied against his majesty, and as well imprison his person as detain his 
goods, and as well shut him up in York as shut him out of Hull, — was now 
said to be esteemed a cause of great jealousy to the Parliament, a raising 
war against them, and of danger to the whole kingdom whilst these injus- 
tices and indignities offered to him were countenanced by them who ought 
to be most forward in his vindication and their punishment, in observation 
of their oaths and trust reposed in them by the people, and to avoid the 
dissolution of the present government Upon which case,’ he said, ‘ the 
whole world was to judge, whether his majesty had not reason, not wholly 

^ [These words are from the original text, as in Husband and Rushworth ] 
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1642 to rely upon the care and fidelity of his Parliament, being so strangely 
blinded^ by malignant spirits as not to perceive his injuries, but to take 
some care of his own person, and, in order to that, to make use of that 
authority which the laws declared to be in his majesty and whether that 
petition, with such a threatening conclusion, accompamed with more 
threatening votes, gave him not cause rather to increase than to diminish his 
guards , especially since he had seen, before the petition, a printed paper, 
dated the 17 th of May, underwritten by the clerk of the House of 
Commons, commanding, in the name of both Lords and Commons, the 
shriefs of all counties to raise the power of all those counties to suppress 
such of his subjects as by any of his majesty’s commands should be drawn 
together, and put (as that paper called it) in a posture of war , charging 
all his majesty’s officers and subjects to assist them in it, at their perils 
For though,’ he said, ‘ he could not suspect that that paper, or any bare 
votes not grounded upon law or reason, or quotations of repealed statutes, 
as those were of 1 1 Rich II and i Hen IV , should have any ill influence 
upon his good people, who knew their duties too well not to know that to 
take up arms against those who upon a legal command of his majesty came 
together to a most legal end, (that was, his majesty’s security and preser- 
vation, ) was to levy war against his majesty , yet, if that paper were really 
the act of both Houses, he could not but look upon it as the highest of scorns 
and indignities, first, to issue commands of force against him, and, after 
those had appeared useless, to offer by petition to persuade him to that 
which that fierce should have effected ’ 

149 He said, ‘ he concluded his answer to their petition with his counsel 
to them that they would join with him in exacting satisfaction for that un- 
paralleled, and yet unpunished, action of sir John Hotham, and that they 
would command his fort and goods to be leturned to his own hands that 
they would lay down all pretences (under pretence of necessity, or declar- 
ing what 18 law) to make laws without his majesty, and, by consequence, 
but a cipher of his majesty that they would declare effectually against 
tumults, and call in such pamphlets, (punishing the authors and publishers 
of them,) as seditiously endeavour to disable his majesty from protecting 
his people, by weakening by false aspersions and new false doctrines his 
authority with them and their confidence in him the particulars of which 
tumults and pamphlets,’ he said, * he would long since have taken care his 
learned counsel should have been enabled to give in evidence, if upon his 
former offer his majesty had received any return of encouragement from 
them in it and,’ he said, ‘if they did that, they would then, and hardly 
till then, persuade the world that they had discharged their duty to God, 
the trust reposed in them by the people, and the fundamental laws and 
constitutions of the kingdom, and employed their care and utmost power 
to secure the Parliament, (for,* he said, ‘he was still a part of the Parlia- 
ment, and should be, till this well-tempered monarchy was turned to a 
democracy,) and to preserve the peace and quiet of the kingdom , which, 
together with the defence of the Protestant religion, the laws of the land, 
and his own just prerogative, (as a part of, and a defence to, those laws,) 
had been the mam end which in his consultations and actions he had pro- 
posed to himself ’ 
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1 50. It will be wondered at hereafter, that, in a judging 1642 
and discerning state, where men had, or seemed to have, their 
faculties of reason and understanding at the height, in a king- 
dom then unapt and generally uninclined to war, (how wantonly 
soever it hath since seemed to throw away its peace,) those men 
who had the skill and cunning out of froward and peevish 
humours and indispositions to compound fears and jealousies, 
and to animate and inflame those fears and jealousies into the 
most prodigious and the boldest rebellion that any age or 
country ever brought forth; who very well saw and felt that 
the King had not only to a degree wound himself out of that 
labyrinth in which four months before they had involved him 
with their privileges, fears, and jealousies, but had even so well 
informed the people that they began to question both their 
logic and their law, and to suspect and censure the improve- 
ment and gradation of their fears, and the extent and latitude 
of their privileges: and that they were not only denied by the 
King what they required, but that the King’s reasons of his 
denial made very many conclude the unreasonableness of their 
demands : I say, it may seem strange that these men could 
entertain the hope and confidence to obtrude such a declaration 
and vote upon the people, Hhat the King did intend to make 
war against the Parliament,' when they were so far from appre- 
hending that he would be able to get an army to disturb them, 
that they were most assured he would not be able to get bread 
to sustain himself three months without submitting all hi« 
counsels to their conduct and control , and that the offering to 
impose it did not awaken the people to an indignation which 
might have confounded them. For, besides their presumption 
in endeavouring to search what the Scripture itself told them 
was unsearchable, the heart of the Kingb the very law of the 
land, whose defence they pretended, makes no conclusion of the 
intention of the meanest subject, in a matter of the highest and 
tenderest consideration, even treason itself against the life of 
the King, without some overt, unlawful act, from whence, and 
other circumstances, the ill intention may be reasonably made 
* [Prov. XXV. 3.] 
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appear ; and therefore, to declare that the King intended to make 
war against his Parliament, when he had neither ship, harbour, 
arms, or money, and knew not howto get either, and when he offered 
to grant any thing to them which they could pretend a justifiable 
reason for asking, was an undertaking of that nature that even the 
almightiness of a Parliament might have despaired to succeed in. 

151. But, notwithstanding all this, they very well knew what 
they did, and understood what infinite advantage that vote 
would (as it did) bring to them, and that a natural way would 
never bring them to their unnatural end. The power and 
reputation of Parliament, they believed, would implicitly prevail 
over many, and amaze and terrify others from disputing or 
censuring what they did and upon what grounds they did it. 
The difficulty was, to procure the judgment of Parliament, and 
to incline those different constitutions and different affections 
to such a concurrence as the judgment might not be discredited 
by the number of the dissenters, nor wounded or prejudged by 
the reasons and arguments given against it : and then, their 
judgments of the cure being to be grounded upon the nature 
and information of the disease, it was necessary to confine and 
contract their fancies and opinions within some bounds and 
limits : the mystery of rebellion challenging the same encourage- 
ment with other sciences, to grow by ; that there may be certain 
2)OStulata, some principles and foundations, upon which the 
main building may subsist. So, in the case of the militia, 
an imminent danger must be first supposed, by which the 
kingdom is in an apparent danger, and then the King’s refusal to 
apply any remedy against that danger, before the two Houses 
would pretend to the power of disposing that militia ; it being 
too ridiculous to have pretended the natural and ordinary 
jurisdiction over it: but, in case of danger, and danger so 
imminent that the usual recourse would not serve the turn, and 
for the saving of a kingdom which must otherwise be lost, many 
good men thought it was reasonable to apply a very extraor- 
dinary prevention, without imagining such a supposition might 
possibly engage them in any action contrary to their own 
inclinations ; and, without doubt, very many who frankly voted 
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that imminent necessity, were induced to it as an argument 1642 
that the King should he therefore importuned to consent to the 
settlement; which would not have appeared so necessary a 
request if the occasion had not been important; never sus- 
pecting that it would have proved an argument to them to 
adventure the doing it without the King’s consent. And it is 
not here unseasonable, (how merry soever it may seem to be,) 
as an instance of the incogitancy and inadvertency of those kind 
of votes and transactions, to remember, that, the first resolution 
of the power of the militia being grounded upon a supposition 
of an imminent necessity, the ordinance first sent up from the 
(Commons to the Lords for the execution of the militia expressed 
an eminent necessity ; whereupon some lords, who understood 
the difference of the words, and that an eminent necessity might 
be supplied by the ordinary provision which possibly an immi- 
nent necessity might not safely attend, desired a conference with 
the Commons for the amendment ; which, I remember, was at 
last with great difficulty consented to, many (who, I presume, 
are not yet grown up to conceive the diffei ence) supposing it an 
unnecessary contention for a word, and so yielding to them 
for saving of time rather than for the moment of the thing 

152 . They who contrived this scheme® never doubted that, 
after a resolution what was to be done upon a supposititious 
necessity, they would easily (when they found it convenient) 
make that necessity real It was no hard matter to make the 
fearful apprehensive of dangeis, and the jealous of designs ; and 
they wanted not evidence of all kinds, letters from abroad and 
discoveries at home, to make those apprehensions formidable 
enough; and then, though before the resolution there was a 
great latitude in law and reason what was lawfully to be done, 
they had now forejudged themselves, and resolved of the proper 
remedy, except they would argue against the evidence ; which 
usually would have been to discountenance or undervalue some 
person of notable reputation or his correspondence, and always 
to have opposed that that was of such an allay as, in truth, did 

* [* eminent,* in Sir H Vemey’s JVote« (Camd Soc p 164), on March 15 ; 

* imminent,’ in Commons’ Journals of the same day.] [* sceme,’ MS ] 
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1642 operate upon the major part. So, in the case upon which we 
now discourse, if they had in the most advantageous article of 
their fury professed the raising an army against the King, thei e 
was yet that reverence to majesty, and that spirit of subjection 
and allegiance in most men, that they would have looked upon 
it with opposition and horror: but defensive arms were more 
plausible divinity; and if the King should commit such an out- 
rage as to levy war against his Parliament, to destroy the 
religion, laws, and liberty of the kingdom, good men were 
persuaded that such a resistance might be made as might 
preserve the whole ; and he that would have argued against 
this thesis, besides the impertinency of arguing against a sup- 
position that was not like to be real, and in which the corrupt 
consideration of safety seemed to bribe most men, could nevei 
escape the censure of promoting tyranny and lawless dominion. 
Then to incline men to concur in the declaration of the ‘ King’s 
intention to make war against the Parliament,’ they were per- 
suaded it might have a good, could have no ill, effect: the 
remedies that were to be applied upon an actual levying of war 
were not justifiable upon the intention ; and the declaring this 
intention, and the dangers it carried with it to the King him- 
self and to all those who should assist him, would he a probable 
means of reforming such intention and preventing the exe- 
cution : inconvenience it could produce none, (for the disquieting 
or displeasing the King was not thought inconvenient,) if there 
were no progress in the supposed intention ; if there were, it 
were fit the whole kingdom should stand upon its guard, and 
not be surprised to its confusion. 

153. By these false and fallacious mediums the clearness of 
men’s understandings [was dazzled, and, upon the matter, all 
their opinions and judgments for the future captivated and 
pre-engaged by their own votes and determinations. Por, how 
easy a matter was it to make it appear to that man who 
consented that the King intended to make war against the 
Parliament, that when he should do it he had broken his oath 
and dissolved his government, and that whosoever should assist 
> were/ MS] 
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him were traitors ; I say, how easy was it to persuade that man, X642 
that he was obliged to defend the Parliament, to endeavour to 
uphold that government, and to resist those traitors. And 
whosoever considers that the nature of men, especially of men 
ill authority, is inclined rather to commit two errors than to 
retract one, will not marvel that from this root of unadvisedness 
so many and tall branches of mischieve have proceeded. And 
therefore it were to be wished that those who have the honour 
to be trusted in public consultations were endued with so much 
natural logic [as] to discern the consequences of every public act 
and conclusion, and with so much conscience and courage [as] 
to watch the first impressions upon [their ^] understanding and 
compliance : and, neither out of the impertinency of the thing, 
which men are too apt to conclude, out of impatiency of 
despatch, or out of stratagem to make men odious, (as in this 
Parliament many forbore to oppose unreasonable resolutions out 
of ail opinion that they would make the contrivers odious,) or 
upon any other (though seeming never so politic) considerations, 
consent^ to any propositions by which truth or justice are 
invaded. And I am confident, with very good warrant, that 
many men have from their souls abhorred every article of this 
rebellion, and heartily deprecated the miseries and desolation 
we have suffered by it, who have themselves with great alacrity 
and some industry contiibuted to, if not contrived, those very 
votes and conclusions from whence the evils they abhor have 
most naturally and regularly flowed and been deduced, and 
which they could not reasonably, upon their own concessions, 
contradict and oppose. 

154. But to conclude^, a man shall not unprofitably spend 
his contemplation that, upon this occasion, considers the method 
of God’s justice, (a method terribly remarkable in many pas- 
sages, and upon many persons, which we shall be compelled to 
1 eniember in this discourse) ; that the same principles, and the 
same application of those principles, should be used to the 
wresting all sovereign power from the Crown, which the Crown 

^ C^his,’ MS.] “ he consent,’ MS ] 

3 [* this extravagancy,’ out in the MS.] 
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le4S^ had a little before made use of for the extending its authority 
and power beyond its bounds, to the prejudice of the just rights 
of the subject. A supposed necessity was then thought ground 
enough to create a power, and a bare averment of that necessity 
to beget a practice, to impose what tax they thought convenient 
upon the subject by writs of ship-money never before known ; 
and a supposed necessity now, and a bare averment of that 
necessity, is as confidently and more fatally concluded a good 
ground to exclude the Crown from the use of any power by an 
ordinance never before heard of ; and the same maxim of Salus 
populi mprema lex^ which had been used to the infringing the 
liberties of the one, made use of for the destroying the rights of 
the other . only that of the Psalmist * is yet inverted ; foi many 
of those who were the principal makers of the first pit are so* 
far from falling into it that they have been the chiefest diggers 
of the second ditch in which so many have been confounded. 

155. Though they had yet no real apprehension that the 
King would be able in the least degree to raise a foice against 
them, yet they were heartily eniaged to find that he lived more 
like a King than they wished he should, that there was so great 
resort to him from all parts, and that, whereas little more than 
two months befoie his own servants duist hardly avow the 
waiting on him, now the chief gentlemen of all counties travelled 
to him to tender their service, which implied a disapprobation 
at least, if not a contempt, of their carriage towards him 
Therefore, to pi event this imschievc, they easily found exception 
to, and information against, some persons who had resorted to 
York, whom they sent the sergeant of the House of Commons to 
apprehend, and bring them befoie the House as delinquents, to 
answer such matters as should be objected against them. In 
this number there was one Beckwith, a gentleman of Yorkshire, 
who, (as sir John Hotham had sent them word,) had endeavoured 
to corrupt some officers of the garrison to deliver Hull up to 
the King , this they declared to be a very heinous crime, and 
May 27. little less than high treason, and therefore concluded him a 
delinquent, and to be sent for to attend them. It was thought 
* [Ps. Ivn. 6.] 
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strangely ridiculous by standers by that sir John Hotham should 164a 
be justified for keeping the town against the King, and another 
gentleman be voted a delinquent for designing to recover it to 
its allegiance ; and that they who but few days before, when 
the King had sent a warrant to require sergeant-major Skippon May 13. 
to attend his majesty at York, resolved, and published their May 17. 
resolutions in print, (as they did all things which they conceived 
might diminish the reputation of the King or his authority,) 

‘ that such command from his majesty was against the law of 
the land and the liberty of the subject, and likewise, the person 
being employed by them to attend their service, against the 
privilege of Parliament; and therefore, that their sergeant- 
major-general of the forces of London' (that was his style) 

‘ should continue to attend the service of both Houses according 
to their former commands/ should expect that their warrant 
should be submitted to by those who were waiting on the King ; 
whose known legal authority, seveied from anything that might 
be understood to relate to the Parliament or its privileges, they 
had so flatly contradicted and contemned that, the same day May 1 7. 
on which they redeemed their officer Skippon from his allegiance 
and duty of going to the King, being informed that the King 
had sent a writ ^ to adjourn the term (Midsummer term) to York 
from Westminster, which was as much in his power legally to 
do as to make a knight, they declared that ‘ the King’s removing 
of the term to York from Westminster, sitting the Parliament, 
was illegal,’ and ordered, ‘ that the Lord Keeper should not issue 
out any writs or seal any proclamation to that purpose ; ’ which 
was by him observed accordingly, notwithstanding the King’s 
command for the adjournment. 

156. When their officer came to York for the apprehension of 
the delinquents, he found the same neglect there of the Parlia- 
ment as he found above of the King ; and was so ill intreated June 2. 
by those whom he looked upon as his prisoners, that, if the 
King’s extraordinary provision had not been interposed, the 
messenger would scarce have returned to have reported how 
uncurrent such warrants were like to be in York, and how 
* [The Lord Keeper received the writ from the King on May 16.] 
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1042 perilous such voyages might prove to the adventurers. But how 
amazed or surprised soever they seemed to be with this new 
contradiction, it was no more than they looked for; for their 
dilemma was, if their messenger returned with his prize, all the 
resort to, and all the glory of, York was determined ; for no man 
would repair thither from whence the bare voting him a 
delinquent would remove him with those other inconvenient 
circumstances of censure and imprisonment: if he returned 
neglected and affronted, as they presumed he would, they had a 
new reproach for the King, of ‘ protecting delinquents against 
the justice of Parliament,’ which would be a new breach of their 
jirivileges, as heinous and unpopular as had yet been made, and 
for the vindication whereof their Protestation would no less 
oblige them than it had done on the behalf of the five members 

t) une 10, And such votes they passed upon the return of their officer ; 
and had in readiness prepared two voluminous Declarations to 
the people, which they published about [the same’] time; in 
the one, with all the reiterated complaints and envenomed 
repetitions of what had been done, or been thought to have been 
done, amiss in the whole reign of the King, to render his person 
odious or unacceptable ; in the other, by undervaluing his regal 
power, and declaring against it, to make his authority despised, 
at least not feared. 

May 19*. 157. The first was of the 19th of May, in which they declared 

that 

‘ The infinite mercy and providence of the Almighty God had been abun- 
dantly manifested since the beginmng of this Parliament m great variety 
of protections and blessings , whereby He had not only delivered them from 
many wicked plots and designs, which, if they had taken effect, would have 
brought ruin and destruction upon the kingdom, but, out of those attempts, 
had produced divers evident and remarkable advantages, to the furtherance 
of those services which they had been desirous to perform to their sovereign 
lord the King, and to the Church and State, in providing for the public 
peace, and prosperity of his majesty and all his realms ; which, in the 
presence of the same all-seeing Deity, they protested to have been, and still 
to be, the only end of all their counsels and endeavours, wherein they had 
resolved to continue freed and enlarged from all private aims, personal 
respects, or passions whatsoever. 

» [‘a,’ MS.] 
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158. ^In which resolution/ they said, *they were nothing discouraged, 1642 
although the heads of the malignant party, disappointed of their prey, the 
religion and liberty of the kingdom, which they were ready to seize upon and 
devour before the beginning of this Parliament, had still persisted by new 
practices, both of force and subtlety, to recover the same again ; for which 
purpose they had made several attempts for bringing up the army ; they 
afterwards projected the false accusation of the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the House of Commons, which being in itself of an odious nature, 
they had yet so far prevailed with his majesty as to procure him to take it 
upon himself , but when the unchangeable duty and faithfulness of the 
Parliament could not be wrought upon by such a fact as that to withdraw 
any part of their reverence and obedience from his majesty, they had, with 
much art and industry, advised his maj’esty to suffer divers unjust scandals 
and imputations upon the Parliament to be published in his name, whereby 
they might make it odious to the people, and by their help to destroy that 
which hitherto had been the only means of their own preservation. 

159 ‘ For this purpose they had drawn his majesty into the northern 
parts far from the Parliament , that so, false rumours might have time to 
get credit, and the just defences of the Parliament find a more tedious, 
diffacult, and disadvantageous access, after those false imputations and 
slanders had been first rooted in the apprehension of his majesty and his 
subjects , which the more speedily to eftect, they had caused a press to be 
transported to York, from whence several papers and writings of that kind 
were conveyed to all parts of the kingdom, without the authonty of the 
Great Seal, in an unusual and illegal manner, and without the advice of his 
majesty’s Privy Council ; from the greater and better part whereof having 
withdrawn himself, as well as from his Great Council of Parliament, he was 
thereby exposed to the wicked and unfaithful counsels of such as had made 
the wisdom and justice of the Parliament dangerous to themselves , and 
that danger they laboured to prevent by hiding their own guilt under the 
name and shadow of the King, infusing into him their own fears, and, as 
much as in them lay, aspersing his royal person and honour with their own 
infamy , from both which it had always been as much the care as it was the 
duty of the Parliament to preserve his majesty, and to fix the guilt of all 
evil actions and counsels upon those who had been the authors of them. 

160 ‘ Amongst divers wntings of that kind,’ they said, * they, the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, had taken into their consideration two 
printed papers , the first containing a Declaration which they had received 
from his majesty, in answer to that which had been presented to his 
majesty from both Houses at Newmarket, the 9th of March, 1641 , the 
other, his majesty’s answer to the petition of both Houses presented to his 
majesty the 26th of March, 1642 Both which were filled with harsh cen- 
sures and causeless charges upon the Parliament, concerning which they 
held it necessary to give satisfaction to the kingdom , seeing they found it 
very difficult to satisfy his majesty, whom, to their great grief, they had 
found to be so engaged to and possessed by those misapprehensions which 
evil counsellors have wrought in him, that their most humble and faithful 
remonstrances had rather irritated and embittered than any thing allayed 
or mitigated the sharp expressions which his majesty had been pleased to 
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1642 make in answer to them ; for the manifestation whereof, and of their own 
innocency, they desired that all his majesty’s loving s»ibject8 might take 
notice of these particulars — 

161. *They knew no occasion given by them which might move his 
majesty to tell them that in their Declaration presented at Newmarket 
there were some expressions different from the usual language to princes 
neither did they tell his majesty, either in words or in effect, that if he did 
not join with them in an act which he conceived might prove prejudicial and 
dangerous to himself and the whole kingdom, they would make a law with- 
out him and impose it upon the people. That which they desired,’ they 
said, ‘ was, that, m regard of the imminent danger of the kingdom, the 
militia, for the security of his majesty and his people, might be put under 
the command of such noble and faithful persons as they had all cause to 
confide m and such was the necessity of this preservation that they de- 
clared, that, if his majesty should refuse to join with them therein, the two 
Houses of Parliament, being the supreme court and highest council of the 
kingdom, were enabled by their own authority to provide for the repulsing 
of such imminent and evident danger, not by any new law of their own 
making, as had been untruly suggested to his majesty, but by the most 
ancient law of the kingdom, even that which is fundamental and essential 
to the constitution and subsistence of it. 

162 * Although they never desired,’ they said, ‘ to encourage his 
majesty to such replies as might produce any contestation between him and 
his Parliament, of which they never found better effect than loss of time 
and hinderance of the public affairs, yet they had been far from telling him 
of how little value his words would be with them, much less when they were 
accompanied with actions of love and justice.’ They said, ‘he had more 
reason to find fault with those wicked counsellors who had so often bereaved 
him of the honour, and his people of the fruit, of many gracious speeches 
which he had made to them, such as those in the end of the last Parliament, 
that, “ in the word of a king, and as he was a gentleman, he would redress the 
grievances of his 'people, as well out of Pai liament as in itf ’ Tliey asked, 
‘ if the searching the studies and chambers, yea, the pockets of some, both 
of the nobility and commons, the very next day , the commitment of Mr 
Lellasis, sir J ohn Hothain, and Mr Crew ^ , the continued oppressions by 
ship-money, coat and conduct money, with the manifold imprisonments and 
other vexations thereupon , and other ensuing violations of the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, (all which were the effects ot evil counsel, and 
abundantly declared in their Remonstrance of the state of the kingdom, ) 
[were] actions of love and justice, suitable to such words as those ^ 

163 ‘ As gracious was his majesty’s speech m the beginning of this 
Parliament, that “Ac was resolved to put himselj freely and clearly upon the 
love und affection of his English subjects ” ’ They asked ‘ whether his cause- 
less complaints and jealousies, the unjust imputations so often cast upon his 
Parliament, his demal of their necessary defence by the ordinance of the 
militia, his dangerous absenting himself from his Great Council, like to 

^ [Henry Bjellasis and Sir John Hotham were committed to the Fleet 
pnson, May 8, i^nd John Crew to the Tower, May lo, 1640 ] 
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produce such a mischievous division in the kingdom, had not been more 1642 
suitable to other men’s evil counsels than to hj^ own words * Neither,’ 
they said, ‘ had his later speeches been better used and preserved by those 
evil and wicked counsellors Could any words be fuller of love and justice 
than those in his answer to the message sent to the House of Commons the 
3i8t of December, 1641 : “ We do engage unto you solemnly the word of a 
Icing y that the security of all and every one of you from violence iSy and 
ever shall hey as much our care as the preservation of us and our children ? ” 

And could any actions be fuUer of injustice and violence than that of the 
Attorney General in falsely accusing the six members of Parliament, and 
the other proceedings thereupon, within three or four days after that 
message * For the full view whereof, they desired the Declaration made of 
those proceedings might be perused , and by those instances ( — they could 
add many more — ) the world might judge who deserved to be taxed with 
disvaluing his majesty’s words , they who had as much as in them lay 
stained and sullied them with such foul counsels, or the Parliament who 
had ever manifested, with joy and delight, then humble thankfulness for 
those gracious words, and actions of love and justice which had been con- 
formable thereunto 

164 ‘ The King,’ they said, * had been pleased to disavow the having 
any such evil counsel or counsellors as weie mentioned in their Declaration, 
to his knowledge , and they held it their duty humbly to avow there were 
such , or else they must say that all the ill things done of late in his ma- 
jesty’s name had been done by himself , wherein they should neither follow 
the direction of the law, nor the aifection of their own hearts, which was, 
as much as might be, to clear his majesty from all imputation of misgovern- 
ment, and to lay the fault upon his ministers. The false accusing of six 
members of Parliament , the justifying Mr. Attorney in that false accusa- 
tion , the violent coming to the House of Commons , the denial of the 
militia , the sharp messages to both Houses, contrary to the customs of for- 
mer kings , the long and remote absence of his majesty from Parliament , 
the heavy and wrongful taxes upon both Houses , the cherishing and coun- 
tenancing a discontented party in the kingdom against them ; were certainly 
the fruits of very evil counsels, apt to put the kingdom into a combustion, 
to hinder the supplies of Ireland, and to countenance the proceedings and 
pretensions of the rebels thei e . and the authors of these evil counsels, they 
conceived, must needs be known to his majesty , and they hoped their 
labouring with his majesty to have those discovered and brought to a just 
censure would not so much wound his honour 111 the opinion of his good 
subjects as his labounng to preserve and conceal them. 

166. ^ And whereas his majesty had said, he could wish that his own im- 
mediate actions, which he avowed, and his own honour, might not be so 
roughly censured under that common style of JEvil Counsellors,* they said, 

‘ that they could also heartily wish that they had not cause to make that 
style so common , but how often and undutifully soever those wicked coun- 
sellors should fix their dishonour upon the King, by making his majesty 
the author of those evil actions which were the effects of their own evil 
counsels, they, his majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, could use no other 
style, according to that maxim of the law, the king can do no wrong ; but 
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1642 if any ill were committed, in matter of State the Council, if in matter of 
justice the judges, must ai;^8wer for it ’ 

166. They said, ‘ they had laid no charge upon his majesty which should 
put him upon that apology concermng his faithful and zealous affection of 
the Protestant profession . neither did his majesty endeavour to clear those 
in gieatest authority about him, by whom they had said that design had been 
potently earned on for divers years , and they rather wished that the mer- 
cies of Heaven than the judgments might be mamfested upon them , but 
that there had been such, there had been such plentiful and frequent 
evidences that they believed there was none, either Protestant or Papist, 
who had had any reasonable view of the passages of later times, but, either 
in fear or hope, did expect a sudden issue of that design.* 

167. They said, ‘they had no way transgressed against the Act of 
Oblivion by remembenng the intended war against Scotland, as a branch 
of that design to alter religion by those wicked counsels, from which God 
did then deliver them, which they ought never to forget 

168. * That the rebellion in Ireland was framed and cherished by the 
Popish and malignant party in England, was not only affirmed by the rebels, 
but,’ they said, * might be cleared by many other proofs the same 
rebellious principles of pretended religion, the same politic ends, were 
apparent in both, and their malicious designs and practices were masked 
and disguised with the same false colour of their earnest zeal to vindicate 
hia majesty’s prerogative from the supposed oppression of the Parliament. 
How much those treacherous pretences had been countenanced by some 
evil counsel about his majesty might appear in this, that the proclamation 
whereby they were declared traitors was so long withheld as to the 2 nd 
of J anuary, though the rebellion brake forth m October before, and then no 
more than forty copies appointed to be printed, with a special command 
from his majesty not to exceed that number, and that none of them should 
be published till his majesty’s pleasure was further signified, as by the 
warrant appears, a true copy whereof was annexed to this Declaration , so 
that a few only could take notice of it , which was made more observable 
by the late contrary proceedings against the Scots, who were in a very 
quick and sharp manner proclaimed, and those proclamations forthwith dis- 
persed with as much diligence as might be throughout all the kingdom, and 
ordered to be read in all churches, accompanied with public prayers and 
execrations. Another evidence of favour and countenance to the rebels 
in some of power about his majesty was this, that they had put forth in 
his majesty’s name a causeless complaint against the Parliament, which 
speaks the same language of the Parliament which the rebels do, thereby to 
raise a belief in men’s minds that his majesty’s affections were alienated, 
as well as his person was removed, from that his Great Council All 
which,’ they said, * did exceedingly retard the supplies of Ireland, and more 
advance the proceedings of the rebels than any jealousy or misapprehension 
begotten in his subjects by the declaration of the rebels, injunction of 
Rosetti, or information of Tnstram Whitcombe ; so that, considering the 
present state and temper of both kingdoms, his royal presence was far more 
necessary here, than it could be in Ireland, for redemption or protection of 
his subjects there. 
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169. * And whether there were cause for his majesty’s great indignation 1642 
for being reproached to have intended force or threatening to the Parlia- 
ment, they desired them to consider who should read their Declaration, in 
which there was no word tending to any such reproach , and certainly,’ 
they said, ‘ they had been more tender of bis majesty’s honour in that point 
than he, whosoever he was, that did write that Declaration, where, in his 
majesty’s name, he did call God to witness he never had any such thought, 
or knew of any such resolution of bringing up the army ; which truly,’ they 
said, * would seem strange to those who should read the deposition of Mr 
Goring, information of Mr Percy, and divers other examinations of Mr. 
Wilmot, Master Pollard, and others, the other examination of captain Legg, 
sir Jacob Ashly, [and] sir John Conyers, and consider the condition and 
nature of the petition which was sent unto sir J acob Ashly under the appro- 
bation of G It , which his majesty had now acknowledged to be his own 
hand, and, being full of scandal to the Parliament, anight have proved 
dangerous to the whole kingdom if the army should have interposed be- 
twixt the King and them, as was desiied 

170 ‘They did not affirm that his majesty’s warrant was granted for 
the passage of Mr Jermin after the desire of both Houses for restraint of 
his servants, but only that he did pass over after that restraint, by virtue 
of such a warrant They knew the warrant bore date the day before their 
desire, yet,’ they said, ‘it seemed strange to those who knew how great 
respect and power Mr. Jermin had in Court, that he should begin his jour- 
ney m such haste, and in apparel so unfit for travel as a black satin suit 
and white boots, if his going away was designed the day before 

171 ‘ The accusation of the lord Kimbolton and the five members of the 
House of Commons was called a breach of privilege , and truly so it was, 
and a very high one, far above any satisfaction that had been yet given ' ’ 
for they asked, ‘ how it could be said to be largely satisfied, so long as his 
majesty laboured to preserve Mr Attorney from punishment, who was the 
visible actor in it? So long as his majesty had not only justified him, but 
by his letter declared that it was his duty to accuse them, and that he 
would have punished him if he had not done it ? So long as those members 
had not the means of clearing their innocency, and the authors of that 
malicious charge [were] undiscovered, though both Houses of Parliament 
had several times petitioned his majesty to discover them, and that not 
only upon grounds of common justice but by Act of Parliament his majesty 
was bound to do it ? So long as the King refused to pass a bill for their 
discharge, alleging that the narrative in that bill was against his honour, 
whereby he seemed still to avow the matter of that false and scandalous 
accusation, though he deserted the prosecution, oflfenng to pass a bill for 
their acquittal, yet with intimation that they must desert the avowing 
their own innocency, which would more wound them in honour than secure 
them in law ? 

172, ‘And in vindication of that great privilege of Parliament, they did 
not know that they had invaded any privilege belonging to his majesty, as 
had been alleged in that Declaration. But,’ they said, ‘ they looked not 
upon that only in the notion of a breach of pnvilege, which might be, 
though the accusation were true or false, but under the notion of a heinous 
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1642 crime in the Attorney, and all other subjects who had a hand in it, a crime 
against the law of nature, against the rules of justice, that innocent men 
should be charged with so great an offence as treason, in the face of the 
highest judicatory of the kingdom, whereby their lives and estates, their 
blood and honour, were endangered, without witness, without evidence, 
without all possibility of reparation in a legal course , yet a cnme of such 
a nature that his majesty’s command can no more warrant than it can any 
other act of injustice Those things which were evil in their own nature, 
such as a false testimony or false accusation, could not be the subject of 
any command, or induce any obligation of obedience upon any man, by any 
authority whatsoever therefore the Attorney in that case was bound to 
have refused to execute such a command, unless he had some [such] evi- 
dence or testimony as might have warranted him against the parties, and 
be liable to make satisfaction if it should prove false , and it was suffi- 
ciently known to every man, and adjudged in Parliament, that the King 
could be neither the relater, informer, or witness If it should rest as it 
was, without farther satisfaction, no future Parliament could be safe but 
that the members might be taken and destroyed at pleasure ; yea, the very 
pnnciples of government and justice would be in danger to be dissolved.’ 

173 They said, ‘they did not conceive that numbers did make an 
assembly unlawful, but when either the end or manner of their carriage 
should be unlawful Divers just occasions might draw the citizens to West- 
minster, where many public and private petitions and other causes were 
depending in Parliament , and why that should be found more faulty m 
the citizens than the resort every day in the term of great numbers to the 
ordinary courts of justice, they knew not That those citizens were noto- 
riously provoked and assaulted at Westminster by colonel Lunsford, cap- 
tain Hyde, and others, and by some of the servants of the archbishop of 
York, was sufficiently proved, and that afterwards they were more 
violently wounded, and most barbarously mangled with swords, by the 
officers and soldiers near Whitehall, many of them being without weapons 
and giving no cause of distaste, was likewise proved by several testimonies , 
but of any scandalous or seditious misdemeanours of theirs that might give 
his majesty good cause to suppose his own person, or those of his royal 
consort or children, to be in apparent danger, they had no proof ever 
offered to either House ; and if there had been any complaint of that kind, 
it was no doubt the Houses would have been as forward to join in an order 

May 1 8, for the suppressing of such tumults as they were, not long before, upon 

1641 another occasion, when they made an order to that purpose , whereas those 
officers and soldiers which committed that violence upon so many of the 
citizens at Whitehall were cherished and fostered in his majesty’s house , 

Jan 7, and when, not long after, the Common Council of London presented a peti- 

1642 tion to his majesty for reparation of those injuries, his majesty’s answer 
was, without hearing the proof of the complainants, that if any citizen were 
wounded, or ill entreated, his majesty was “ confidently assured that %t 
happened by their own evil and corrupt demeanours ” ’ 

174 They said, ‘ they hoped it could not be thought contrary to the duty 
and wisdom of a Parliament if many concurring and frequently reiterated 
and renewed advertisements from Kome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, if 
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the solicitation of the Pope's nuncio, and their own discontented fugitives, 1642 
did make them jealous and watchful for the safety of the State • and they 
had been very careful to make their expressions thereof so easy and so 
plain to the capacity and understanding of the people, that nothing might 
justly stick with them with reflection upon the person of his majesty wherein 
they appealed to the judgment of any indifferent person who should read 
and peruse their own words.’ 

175 They said, *they must maintain the ground of their fears to be of 
that moment that they could not discharge the trust and duty that lay upon 
them unless they did apply themselves to the use of those means to which 
the law had enabled them in cases of that nature, for the necessary defence 
of the kingdom ; and as his majesty did graciously declare that the law 
should be the measure of his power, so did they most heartily profess that 
they should always make it the rule of their obedience.’ Then they ob- 
served, Hhat there were certain prudent omissions in his majesty’s 
answer , ’ and said, ‘ that the next point of their Declaration was with 
much caution artificially passed over by him who drew his majesty’s answer ; 
it being indeed |^e foundation of all their misery and his majesty’s trouble 
that he was pleased to hear general taxes upon his Parliament, without any 
particular charge to which they might give satisfaction , and that he had 
often conceived displeasure against particular persons upon misinformation ; 
and although those informations had been clearly proved to be false, yet he 
would never bnng the accusers to question , which did lay an impossibility 
upon honest men of cleanng themselves, and gave an encouragement to false 
and unworthy persons to trouble him with untrue and groundless informa- 
tions. Three particulars they had mentioned in their Declaration which 
the penner of his majesty’s Declaration had good cause to omit the words 
supposed to be spoken at Kensington , the pretended articles against the 
Queen , and the groundless accusation of the six members of the Parlia- 
ment ; there being nothing to be said in defence or denial of any of them 

176. * Concerning his majesty’s desire to join with his Parliament and 
with his faithful subjects in defence of religion and public good of the 
kingdom,’ they said, * they doubted not he would do it fully when evil 
counsellors should be removed from about him , and until that should be, 
as they had shewed before of words, so must they also say of laws, that 
they could not secure them witness the Petition of Right, which had been 
followed with such an inundation of illegal taxes that they had just cause 
to think that the payment of eight hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
was an easy burden to the commonwealth in exchange of them , and they 
could not but justly think that, if there were a continuance of such ill coun- 
sellors and favour to them, they would by some wicked device or other 
make the bill for the Triennial Parliament, and those other excellent 
laws mentioned in his majesty’s Declaration, of less value than words. 

That excellent bill for the continuance of this Parliament,’ they said, 

* was so necessary, that without it they could not have raised so great 
sums of money for the service of his majesty and the commonwealth as they 
had done, and without which the rum and destruction of the kingdom must 
needs have followed And they were resolved the gracious favour of his 
majesty expressed in that bill, and the advantage and security which 
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1642 thereby they had from being dissolved, should not encourage them to do 
any thing which otherwise had not been fit to have been done. And they 
were ready to make it good before all the world that, although his majesty 
had passed many bills very advantageous for the subject, yet in none of 
them had they bereaved his majesty of any just, necessary, or profitable 
prerogative of the Crown. 

177 They said, * they so earnestly desired his majesty’s return to London 
that upon it they conceived depended the very safety and being of both 
his kingdoms . and therefore they must protest that, as for the time past 
neither the government of London nor any laws of the land had lost their 
life and force for his security, so for the future they should be ready to do 
or say any thing that might stand with the duty or honour of a Parliament, 
which might raise a mutual confidence between his majesty and them, as 
they did wish, and as the affairs of the kingdom did require 

178 ‘Thus far,’ they said, ‘the answer to that which was called, “ 
majesty's Declaration ” had led them Now they came to that which was 
entitled, ‘ His Majesty's answer to the 'petition of both Houses presented to 
him at York the 26th of March, 1642 ” In the beginning whereof his 
majesty wished that their privileges on all parts were so stated that that 
way of correspondency might be preserved with that freedom which had 
been used of old ’ They said, ‘ they knew nothing introduced by them that 
gave any ifnpediment thereunto , neither had they affirmed their pnvileges 
to be broken when his majesty denied them any thing, or gave a reason why 
he could not grant it , or that those who advised such denial were enemies 
to the peace of the kingdom and favourers to the Irish rebellion , in which 
aspersion that was turned to a general [assertion which in their votes 
was turned to a particular case ; wherefore they must maintain their votes, 
that those who advised his majesty to contradict that which both Houses 
in the question concerning the militia had declared to be law, and command 
it should not be obeyed, is a high breach of privilege, and that those who 
advised his majesty to absent himself from his Parliament were enemies to 
the peace of the kingdom, and justly to be suspected to be favourers of the 
rebellion in Ireland The reasons of both were evident, because in the 
first there was as great a derogation from the trust and authority of Parlia- 
ment, and in the second, as much advantage to the proceedings and hopes 
■of the rebels, as might be , and they held it a very causeless imputation 
upon the Parliament that they had therein any way impeached, much less 
taken away, the freedom of his majesty’s vote , which did not import a 
liberty in his majesty to deny any thing how necessary soever for the 
preservation of the kingdom, much less a license to evil counsellors to 
advise any thing, though never so destructive to his majesty and his people. 

179 ‘By the message of the 20th of January his majesty had propounded 
to both Houses of Parliament that they would with all speed fall into a 
serious consideration of all those particulars which they thought necessary, 
as well for the upholding and maintaining his majesty’s just and regal 
authority and for the settling his revenue, as for the present and future 
establishing their privileges, the free and quiet enjoying their estates, the 
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liberties of their persons, the security of the true religion professed in the 1642 
Church of England, and the settling of ceremonies in such a manner as 
might take away all just ofience ; and to digest it into one entire body 

180. ‘To that point of upholding and maintaining his royal authority,* 
they said, ‘ nothing had been done to the prejudice of it that should require 
any new provision to the other, of settling the revenue, the Parliament 
had no way abridged or disordered his just revenue ; but it was true that 
much waste and confusion of his majesty's estate had been made by those 
evil and unfaithful ministers whom he had employed in the managing of 
it, whereby his own ordinary expenses would have been disappointed, and 
the safety of the kingdom more endangered, if the Parliament had not in 
some measure provided for his household and for some of the forts more 
than they were bound to do , and they were still willing to settle such a 
revenue upon his majesty as might make him live royally, plentifully, and 
safely, but they could not in wisdom and fidelity to the commonwealth do 
that, till he should choose such counsellors and officers as might order and 
dispose it to the public good, and not apply it to the rum and destruction 
of his people, as heretofore it had been. But that, and the other matters 
concerning themselves, being works of great importance and full of intri- 
cacy, would require so long a tune of deliberation that the kingdom might 
be ruined before they could efiect them . therefore they thought it neces- 
sary first to be suitors to his majesty so to order the militia, that, the king- 
dom being secured, they might with more ease and safety apply themselves 
to debate of that message wherein they had been interrupted by his 
majesty’s denial of the ordinance concerning the same ; because it would 
have been in vain for them to labour in other things, and in the mean time 
to leave themselves naked to the malice of so many enemies, both at home 
and abroad Yet they had not been altogether negligent of those things 
which his majesty had been pleased to propound in that message • they had 
agreed upon a book of rates in a larger proportion than had been granted 
to any of his majesty’s predecessors, which was a considerable support of 
his majesty’s public charge ; and had likewise prepared divers propositions 
and bills for preservation of their religion and liberties, which they 
intended shortly to present to his majesty, and to do whatsoever was fit for 
them to make up that unpleasant breach between his majesty and the 
Parliament 

181 ‘ Whereas divers exceptions had been taken concerning the militia; 

first, that his majesty never denied the thing, but accepted the persons, 
(except for corporations,) only that he denied the way ; to which they 
answered, that that exception took off London, and all other great towns 
and cities, which makes a great part of the kingdom ; and for the way of 
ordinance, it is ancient, more speedy, more easily alterable, and, in all 
these and other respects, more proper, and more applicable to the present 
occasion, than a bill, which his majesty called the good old way of imposing 
upon the subjects , it should seem that neither his majesty’s royal prede- 
cessors nor their ancestors had heretofore been of that opinion ; 37 
Edw. Ill ,’ they said, ‘ they found this record “ The Chancellor made 1 363 
declaration of the challenge of the Parliament ; the King desires to know 
the griefs of his subjects and to redress enormities. The last day of the 
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1642 Paxliament, the King demanded of the whole estates, whether they would 
have such things as they agreed on by way of ordinance or statute ? who 
answered, by way of ordinance, for that they might amend the same at 
heir pleasures , and so it was 

182 ‘But his majesty objected further, that there was somewhat in the 
preface to which he could not consent with justice to his honour and inno- 
cence , and that thereby he was excluded from any power in the disposing 
of it These objections,’ they said, ^ might seem somewhat, but indeed would 
appear nothing when it should be considered that nothing in the preamble 
laid any charge upon his majesty, or in the body of the ordinance, that ex- 
cludes ins royal authority in the disposing or execution of it . but only it 
was provided that it should be signihed by both Houses of Parliament, as 
that channel through which it would be best derived, and most certainly, 
to those ends for which it was intended , and let all the world judge 
whether they had not reason to insist upon it, that the strength of the 
kingdom should rather be ordered according to the advice or direction of 
the Great Council of the land, intrusted by the King and by the kingdom, 
than that the safety of the King, Parliament, and kingdom, should be left 
at the devotion of a few unknown counsellors, many of them not intrusted 
at all by the King in any public way, nor at all confided in by the 
kingdom 

183 * They wished the danger were not imminent, or not still continu- 
ing, but could not conceive that the long time spent in that debate was 
evidence sufficient that there was no such necessity or danger, but a bill 
might easily have been prepared , for when many causes do concur to the 
danger of a State, the interruption of any one might hinder the execution of 
the rest, and yet the design be still kept on foot for better opportunities 
Who knew whether the ill success of the rebels in Ireland had not hindered 
the insurrection of the Papists here ^ Whether the preservation of the six 
members of the Parliament fal8e[ly] accused had not prevented that plot 
of the breaking the neck of this Parliament, of which they were informed 
from Prance not long before they were accused Yet since his majesty had 
been pleased to express his pleasure rather for a bill than an ordinance, and 
that he sent in one for that purpose, they readily entertained it, and, with 
some small and necessary alterations, speedily passed the same But con- 
trary to the custom of Parliament, and their expectation, grounded upon 
his majesty’s own [invitation of them to that way, and the other reasons 
mamfested in their Declaration concerning the militia, of the 5th of May, 
instead of the royal assent they met with an absolute refusal 

184 ‘For their votes of the 15th and i6th of March,’ they said, ‘if the 
matter of those votes were according to law, they hoped his majesty would 
allow the subjects to be bound by them, because he had said he would make 

^ [‘ Et pur tant demanda de eux, s’lls voleient avoir les choses issint 
accordez mys pur voie de Ordinance ou de Statuyt ? Qi disoient, qe bon est 
mettre les choses pur voie d’Ordinance, et nemye pur Estatut, aufin qe si 
nen soit de amender puisse estre amende a preschein Parlement , et issmt 
est fait ’ Rotuh Farhamentorumf vol. 11. p. 280.] 
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the law the rule of his power , and if the question were, whether that were 1642 
law which the Lords and Commons had once declared to be so, who should 
be the judged Not his majesty, for the King judgeth not of matters of 
law but by his courts, and his courts, though sitting by his authority, ex- 
pected not his assent in matters of law Not any other courts ; for they 
could not judge in that case, because they were inferior, no appeal lying 
to them from Parliament, the judgment whereof is in the eye of the lawthe 
King’s judgment in his highest court, though the King in his person be 
neither present nor assenting thereunto 

185 ‘The votes at which his majesty took exception were these — 

1 ‘ That the King’s absence so far remote from his Parliament was not 
only an obstruction, but might prove a destruction to the affairs of 
Ireland 

2 ‘ That when the Lords and Commons shall declare what the law of 
the land is, to have this not only questioned and controverted but contia- 
dicted, and a command that it should not be obeyed, was a high breach of 
the privilege of Parliament 

3 ‘ That those persons who advised his majesty to absent himself from 
the Pailiament aie enemies to the peace of the kingdom, and justly may bo 
suspected to be favourers of the rebellion in Ireland 

4 ‘ That the kingdom had been of late, and still was, in so eminent 
danger, both from enemies abroad and a popish and discontented party at 
home, that there was an urgent and inevitable necessity of putting his 
majesty’s subjects into a posture of defence, for the safeguard both of his 
majesty and his people 

5. ‘ That the Lords and Commons, fully apprehending this danger, and 
being sensible of their own duty to provide a suitable prevention, had in 
several petitions addiessed themselves to his majesty, for the ordering and 
disposing the militia of the kingdom m such a way as was agreed by the 
wisdom of both Houses to be most effectual and proper for the present 
exigents of the kingdom, yet could not obtain it, but his majesty did 
several times refuse to give his royal assent thereunto 

6 ‘ That in this case of extreme clanger and his majesty’s refusal, the 
ordinance of Parliament agreed upon by both Houses for the militia doth 
oblige the people, and ought to be obeyed, by the fundamental laws of this 
kingdom 

186 ‘ By all which,’ they said, ‘ it did appear, that there had been no 
colour of that tax that they went about to introduce a new law, much less 
to exercise an arbitrary power, but indeed to prevent it for this law was as 
old as the kingdom, that the kingdom must not be without a means to 
preserve itself ; which, that it might be done without confusion, this nation 
had intrusted certain hands with a power to provide, in an orderly and 
regular way, for the good and safety of the whole ; which power, by the 
constitution of the kingdom, was in his majesty and in his Parliament to- 
gether . yet since the pnnce, being but one person, is more subject to 
accidents of nature and chance, whereby the commonwealth may be de- 
prived of the fruit of that trust which was in part reposed in him, in cases 
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1042 of such necessity, (that the kingdom may not be enforced presently to return 
to its first pnnciples, and every man left to do what is right m his own eyes, 
without either guide or rule,) the wisdom of this State hath intrusted the 
Houses of Parliament with a power to supply what should be wanting on 
the part of the prince, as is evident by the constant custom and practice 
thereof in cases of nonage, natural disability, and captivity , and the like 
reason doth and must hold for the exercise of the same power in such cases 
where the royal trust cannot be or is not discharged, and that the kingdom 
runs an evident and imminent danger thereby ; which danger having been 
declared by the Lords and Commons in Parliament, there needs not the 
authority of any person or court to affirm, nor is it in the power of any 
person or court to revoke that judgment ’ 

187 They said, ‘ they knew the King had ways enough in his ordinary 
courts of justice to punish such seditious pamphlets and sermons as were 
any ways prejudicial to his rights, honour, and authority , and if any of 
them had been so insolently violated and vilified, his majesty’s own counsel 
and officers had been to blame, and not the Parliament they never had 
restrained any proceedings of that kind in other courts, nor refused any fit 

1641 complaint to them. The Protestation Protested had been referred by the 
July 10 Commons’ House to a committee, and, the author being not produced, the 

printer committed to prison, and the book voted by that committee to be 
burned , but sir Edward Deenng, who was to make that report of the votes 
of that committee, neglected to make it The Apprentices* Protestation 
was never complained of but the other seditious pamphlet, To your tentSf 
0 Israel, was once questioned, and the full prosecution of it was not in- 
terrupted by any fault of either House, whose forwardness to do his ma- 

1642 ]6Sty all right therein might plainly appear in that a committee of Lords 
April 5 and Commons was purposely appointed, to take such informations as the 

King’s counsel should present concerning seditious words, practices or 
tumults, pamphlets or seimons, tending to the derogation of his majesty’s 
rights or prerogative, and his counsel had been enjoined by that committee 
to inquire and present them , who several times met thereupon, and 
April 25 received this answer and declaration of the King’s counsel, that they 
knew of no such thing as yet ’ 

188 They said, ‘ if his majesty had used the service of such a one in 
penning that answer who understood the laws and government of this 
kingdom, he would not have thought it legally in his power to deny his 
Parliament a guard when they stood in need of it, since every ordinary 
court hath it • neither would his majesty if he had been well informed of 
the laws have refused a guard as they desired it, it being in the power of 
infenor courts to command their own guard , neither would he have im- 
posed upon them such a guard under a commander which they could not 
have confided in, which is clearly against the privileges of Parliament, and 
of which they found very dangerous effects, and therefore desired to have it 
discharged , but such a guard, and so commanded, as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment desired, they could never obtain of his majesty , and the placing a 
guard about them contrary to their desire was not to grant a guard to 
them, but in effect to set one upon them All which considered, they be- 
lieved, in the judgment of any indifferent persons, it would not be thought 
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strange if there were a more than ordinary resort of people at Westminster, 1642 
of such as came willingly of their own accord to be witnesses and helpers 
of the safety of them whom all his majesty’s good subjects are bound to de- 
fend from violence and danger , or that such a concourse as that, they 
carrying themselves quietly and peaceably, (as they did,) ought in his ma- 
jesty’s apprehension, or could in the interpretation of the law, be held 
tumultuary and seditious ’ 

189 They said, * when his majesty, in that question of violation of the 
laws, had expressed the observation of them indefimtely, without any 
limitation of time, although they never said or thought any thing that 
might look like a reproach to his majesty, yet they had reason to remember 
that it had been otherwise, lest they ehoiild seem to desert their former 
complaints and proceedings thereupon, as his majesty did seem but little to 
like or approve of them for though he did acknowledge here that great 
mischieve that grew by that arbitrary power then complained of, yet such 
were continually preferred and countenanced as were friends or favourers, 
or related unto the chief authors and actors, of that arbitrary power, and of 
those false colours and suggestions of imminent danger and necessity 
whereby they did make it plausible unto his majesty * and, on the other 
Bide, such as did appear against them were daily discountenanced and dis- 
graced which whilst It should so be, they had no reason to believe the 
disease to be yet killed and dead at root, and therefore no reason to bury it 
in oblivion And whilst they beheld the spawns of those mischievous 
principles cherished and fostered in that new generation of counsellors, 
friends and abettors of the former, or at least concurring with them in their 
malignancy against the proceedings of this Parliament, they could not 
think themselves secure from the like or a worse danger. 

190 * They observed the penner of his majesty’s answer bestowed anadmo- 
nition upon the Parliament, bidding them take heed they fell not upon the 
same error upon the same suggestions , but,’ they said, ‘ he might well have 
spared that, till he could have shewed wherein they had exercised any 
power otherwise than by the rule of the law, or could have found a more 
authentic, or a higher, judge in matters of law than the High Court of 
Parliament. 

191 ‘It was declared in his majesty’s name that he resolved to keep 
the rule himself, and, to his power, to require the same of all others ’ They 
said, ‘ they must needs acknowledge that such a resolution was like to 
bring much happiness and blessing to his majesty and all his kingdoms , 
yet, with humility, they must confess they had not the fruit of it in that 
case of the lord Kimbolton and the other five members, accused contrary 
to law, both common law and the statute law, and yet remained unsatished^. 
which case had been remembered in their Declaration as a strange and un- 
heard of violation of their laws but the penner of that Answer thought 
fit to pass it over, hoping that many would read his majesty’s Answer, 
which had been so carefully dispersed, who would not read their Decla- 
ration 

192 ‘ Whereas, after their ample thanks and acknowledgment of his 
majesty’s favour in passing many good bills, they had said that truth and 
necessity enforced them to add this, that in or about the time of passing 
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1642 those bills some design or other had been on foot which, if it had taken 
effect, would not only have deprived them of the fruit of those bills, but 
would have reduced them to a worse condition of confusion than that 
wherein the Parliament found them, it was now told them that the King 
must be most sensible of what they cast upon him for requital of those good 
bills , whereas, out of their usual tenderness of his majesty’s honour, they 
did not mention him at all , but so injurious,’ they said, * [were] those 
wicked counsellors to the name and honour of their master and sovereign, 
that, as much as they could, they laid their own infamy and guilt upon his 
shoulders 

193 ‘ Here, they observed, God also was called to witness his majesty’s 
upright intentions at the passing of those laws , which,’ they said, ‘they 
would not question, neither did they give any occasion of such a solemn as- 
severation as that was , the Devil was likewise defied to prove there was any 
design with Ins majesty’s knowledge or privity [That ‘] might well have 
been spared , for they spake nothing of his majesty but since they were so 
far taxed as to have it affirmed that they had laid a false and notorious 
imputation upon his majesty, they thought it necessary, for the just defence 
of their own innocency, to cause the oaths and examinations which had 
been taken concerning the design to be published in a full narration, for 
satisfaction of all his majesty’s subjects , out of which they would now 
offer some few particulars, [whereby^] the world might judge whether 
they could proceed with more tenderness towards his majesty than they 
had done Master Goring confessed that the King first asked him whether 
he weie engaged in any cabal concerning the army and commanded him 
to join with Mr Percy and Mr Jermin, and some other whom they should 
find at Mr Percy’s chamber , where they took the oath of secrecy, and 
then debated of a design proposed by Mr. Jermin to secure the Tower, and 
to consider of bringing up the army to London And captain Legg con- 
fessed he had received the draught of a petition in the King’s presence , 
and his majesty acknowledgeth it was from his own hand and whosoever 
reads the sum of that petition, as it was proved by the testimony of sir 
J acob Ashly, sir J Conyers, and captain Legg, will easily perceive some 
points in it apt to beget m them some discontents against the Parliament 
And could any man believe there was no design in the accusation of the 
lord Kimbolton and the rest, in which his majesty doth avow himself to be 
both a commander and an actor ? These things being so, it would easily 
appear to be as much against the rules of prudence that the penner of that 
Answer should entangle his majesty in that unnecessary apology, as it was 
against the rules of justice that any reparation from them should be either 
yielded or demanded 

194 ‘ It was professed in his majesty’s name that he is truly sensible of 
the burdens of his people , which made them hope that he would take that 
course which would be most effectual to ease them of those burdens , that 
was, to join with his Parliament in preserving the peace of the kingdom, 
which by his absence from them had been much endangered , and which, by 
hindering the voluntary Adventures for the recovery of Ireland, and dis- 
abling the subjects to discharge the great tax imposed on them, was like 

‘ [‘ They,’ MS ] ^ [‘ out of winch,’ MS ] 
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to make the war much more heavy to the kingdom. And for his majesty’s 1648 
wants, the Parliament had been no cause of them , they had not diminished 
hiB just revenue, but had much eased his public charge, and somewhat his 
private , and they should be ready, in a parliamentary way, to settle his 
revenue in such an honourable proportion as might be answerable to both, 
when he should put himself into such a posture of government that his 
subjects might be secure to enjoy his just protection for their religion, laws, 
and liberties ’ 

195. They said, ‘ they never refused his majesty’s gracious offer of a free 
and general pardon , only they said it could be no security to their present 
fears and jealousies And they gave a reason for it , that those fears did 
not arise out of any guilt of their own actions, but out of the evil designs 
and attempts of others , and they left the world to judge whether they 
therein had deserved so heavy a tax and exclamation, That it was a strange 
world when ‘princes' proffered favours were counted reproaches," (such were 
the words of his majesty’s answer,) who did esteem that offer as an act of 
princely grace and bounty, which since this Parliament began they had 
humbly desired they might obtain, and did still hold it very necessary and 
advantageous for the geneiality of the subject, upon whom the taxes and 
subsidies lie heaviest but,’ they said, ‘they saw, upon every occasion, 
how unhappy they were in his majesty’s misapprehensions of their words 
and actions ’ 

196 They said, ‘ they were fully of the King’s mind, as it was there 
declared, that he might rest so secure of the affections of his subjects that 
he should not stand in need of foreign force to preserve him from oppres- 
sion , and were confident that he should never want an abundant evidence 
of the good wishes and assistance of his whole kingdom, especially it he 
would be pleased to hold to that gracious resolution of building upon that 
sure foundation, the law of the land but why his majesty should take it 
ill that they, having received informations so deeply concerning the safety 
of the kingdom, should ^ think them fit to be considered of, they could not 
conceive , for although the name of the person was unknown, yet that 
which was more substantial to the probability of the report was known, 
that iH, that he was servant to the lord Digby, who, in his presumptuous 
letter to the Queen’s majesty and other letters to sir Lewis Dyves, had 
intimated some wicked proposition, suitable to that information , but that 
this should require reparation they held it as far from justice, as it was 
from truth that they had mixed any malice with those rumours, thereby to 
feed the fears and jealousies of the people 

197 ‘It was affirmed that his majesty was driven from them, but not 
by them, yet, perchance,’ they said, ‘hereafter, if there should be oppor- 
tunity of gaining more credit, there would not be wanting who would 
suggest unto his majesty that it was done by them . and if his majesty 
were dnven from them, they hoped it was not by his own fears, but by the 
fears of the lord Digby and his retinue of cavaliers , and that, no fears of 
any tumultuary violence, but of their just punishment for their manifold 
insolence and intended violence against the Parliament And this was 
expressed by the lord Digby himself, when he told those cavaliers that the 

^ [‘and so should,’ MS ] 
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1642 principal cause of his majesty’s going out of town was to save them from 
being trampled in the dirt , but of his majesty’s person, there was no cause 
of fear in the greatest heat of the people’s indignation , after the accusation 
and his majesty’s violent coming to the House, there was no show of any 
evil intention against his regal person , of which there could be no better 
evidence than this, that he came the next day without a guard into the 
city, where he heard nothing but prayers and petitions, no threatenings 
or irreverent speeches, that might give him any just occasions of fear, that 
they had heard of or that his majesty expressed , for he staid near a week 
after at 'Whitehall in a secure and peaceable condition wheieby they were 
induced to believe that there was no difficulty or doubt at all but his 
majesty’s residence near London might be as safe as in any part of the 
kingdom * They said, ‘ they were most assured of the faithfulness of the 
city and suburbs , and for themselves, they should quicken the vigour of 
the laws, the industry of the magistrate, the authority of Parliament, for 
the suppressing of all tumultuary insolence whatsoever, and for the vindi- 
cating of his honour from all insupportable and insolent scandals, if any such 
shall be found to be raised upon him as were mentioned in that Answer 
and therefore they thought it altogether unnecessary, and exceeding in- 
convenient, to adjourn the Parliament to any other place 

198 ‘ Where the desire of a good understanding betwixt the King and 
the Parliament was on both sides so earnest as was theie professed by his 
majesty to be in him and they had sufficiently testified to be in themselves, 
it seemed strange they should be,’ they said, * so long asunder , it could be 
nothing else but evil and malicious counsel, misrepresenting then carriage 
to his majes-ty and indisposing his favour to them And as it should be far 
from them to take any advantage of his majesty’s supposed straits, as to 
desiie, much less to compel him to, that which his honour or interest might 
render unpleasant or grievous to him, so they hoped his majesty would 
not make his own understanding or reason tlie rule of his government , 
but would suffer himself to be assisted with a wise and prudent council, 
that might deal faithfully betwixt him and his people and that he would 
lemember that his resolutions did concern kingdoms, and therefore ought 
not to be moulded by his own, much less by any other private person, 
which was not alike proportionable to so great a trust . and therefore they 
still desired and hoped that his majesty would not be guided by his own 
understanding, or to think those courses straits and necessities, to which he 
should be advised by the wisdom of both Houses of Parliament, which are 
the eyes in this politic body, whereby his majesty was by the constitution 
of the kingdom to discern the differences of those things which concern the 
public peace and safety thereof ’ 

199 They said, * they had given his majesty no cause to say that they 
did meanly value the discharge of his public duty , whatsoever acts of grace 
or justice had been done, they proceeded from his majesty by the advice 
and counsel of his Parliament, yet they had and should always answer 
them with constant gratitude, obedience, and affection , and although many 
things had been done since this Parliament of another nature, yet they 
should not cease to desire the continued protection of Almighty God upon 
his majesty, and most humbly petition him to cast from him all those evil 
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and contrary counsels which had, in many particulars formerly mentioned, 1642 
much detracted from the honour of his government^ the happiness of his 
own estate, and prosperity of his people 

200. *And having passed so many dangers from abroad, so many con- 
spiracies at home, and brought on the public work so far, through the 
greatest diflBiculties that ever stood in opposition to a Parliament, to such 
a degree of success that nothing seemed to be left in their way able to 
hinder the full accomplishment of their desires and endeavours for the 
public good, unless God in his justice did send such a grievous curse upon 
them as to turn the strength of the kingdom against itself, and to effect 
that by their own folly and credulity which the power and subtilty of 
their enemies could not attain, that was, to divide the people from the 
Parliament, and to make them serviceable to the ends and aims of those 
who would destroy them . therefore they desired the kingdom to take 
notice of that last most desperate and mischievous plot of the malignant 
party, that was acted and prosecuted in many parts of the kingdom, under 
plausible notions of stirring them up to a care of preserving the King’s pre- 
rogative, maintaining the discipline of the Church, upholding and continuing 
the reverence and solemnity of God’s service, [and] encouraging of learning 
and upon those grounds divers mutinous petitions had been framed in 
London, Kent, and other counties, and sundry of his majesty’s subjects had 
been solicited to declare themselves for the King against the Parliament , 
and many false and foul aspersions had been cast upon their proceedings, as if 
they had been not only negligent but averse m those points , whereas they 
desired nothing more than to maintain the purity and power of religion, and 
to honour the King in all his just prerogatives , and for encouragement and 
advancement of piety and learning, they had very earnestly endeavoured, 
and still did, to the uttermost of their power, that all parishes might have 
learned, pious, and sufficient preachers, and all such preachers competent 
livings 

201 ^Many other bills [and propositions],* they said, ‘were in prepara- 
tion, for the King’s profit and honour, the people’s safety and prosperity , 
in the proceedings whereof they were much hindered by his majesty’s 
absence from the Parliament , which was altogether contrary to the use of 
his predecessors and the privilege of Parliament, whereby their time was 
consumed by a multitude of unnecessary messages, and their innocency 
wounded by causeless and sharp invectives , yet they doubted not but they 
should overcome all this at last, if the people suffer not themselves to be 
deluded with false and specious shows, and so drawn to betray them, to 
their own undoing, who had ever been willing to hazard the undoing of 
themselves that they might not be betrayed by their neglect of the trust 
reposed in them . but if it were possible they should prevail herein, yet 
they would not fail, through God’s grace, still to persist in their duties, and 
to look beyond their ovm lives, estates, and advantages, as those who think 
nothing worth the enjoying without the liberty, peace, and safety of the 
kingdom, nor any thing too good to be hazarded in discharge of [their ^] 
consciences for the obtaining of it and should always repose themselves 
upon the protection of Almighty God, which they were confident should 
' [‘our,’ MS.] 
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1642 never be wanting to them while they sought his glory, as they had found 
it hitherto wonderfully going along with them in all their proceedings ’ 

202. With this Declaration they published the examinations 
of Mr. Goring, Mr. Percy’s letter to the earl of Northumberland, 
(which were the great evidence they had of the plot of bringing 
up the army to awe the Parliament,) and several other letters 
and depositions, or rather such parts of depositions as con- 
tributed most to their purpose. For the truth is, as they never 
published, so much as to the Houses which were to judge, many 
depositions of witnesses whose testimonies in a manner vindi- 
cated the King from those aspersions which they had a mind 
should stick upon him, (for many such there were,) so of those 
which they did publish they left out many parts, which, being 
added, would either have obscured, or contradicted, or dis- 
credited, much of that out of which they made the people 
believe much to the King’s disservice And yet with all those 
ill arts and omissions, I presume many who without passion do 
now read those depositions, (for they are in all hands to be 
read,) do much marvel how such conclusions could result to his 
majesty’s disadvantage out of the worst part of all that evidence, 
which could not naturally carry that sense to which it was 
wrested. 

203 About this time (which I shall mention before the other 
Declaration, because it intervened) there hajipened an accident 
that gave them much trouble, and the more because unlooked 
for, by tlie Lord Keeper’s quitting them and resorting to York, 
by which the King got the possession of his own Great Seal ; 
which by all parties was at that time thought a most consider- 
able advantage h The King was very much unsatisfied with 

^ [From this point to § 214 the narrative is continued from the Itife, pp. 
161-164 The History (pp 186-8) proceeds as follows — 

^ Of which I must in justice say somewhat, for the memory and honour of 
the noble person who performed that service, whose modesty made him 
suffer under a groundless traducement of being compelled by the confidence 
of a bold and peremptory undertaker to what in truth he would not else 
have yielded unto, and so lost much of that reputation which was unques- 
tionably due to his own merit and integrity From his recovery of a 
great sickness, (which seized on him shortly after he was preferred to that 
great place, and which indeed robbed him for ever of much of that natural 
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the Lord Keeper Littleton, who did not appear so useful for his 1642 
service as he expected, and from the time of the accusing the 

vigour and vivacity of mind which he had formerly enjoyed,) his compli- 
ance was 80 great and so visible, not only m not opposing that prevalent 
sense of tjie House which was prejudicial to the King, but in concurring 
with it in his own vote, very much against what his friends thought was 
agreeable to his understanding, insomuch as the potent and popular lords 
looked upon him as their own and the King was so far unsatisfied with 
his carriage that once, after his majesty’s being at York, he resolved to 
take the Great Seal from him, but was contented to be dissuaded from that 
resolution, partly for the difficulty, it being probable that the attempt 
would not have succeeded, by the interposition of the extravagant authority 
of the two Houses, partly that it was not easy to make choice of another fit 
for that trust who was like to be more faithful in it, (the terror of the 
Parliament having humbled all men to a strange compliance and submis- 
sion,) but especially for that his majesty was assured by some whom he 
trusted that the affection of the lord Littleton was very entire to his 
service, and his compliance only artificial, to preserve himself in a capacity 
of serving him , which was true Whilst this cloud hung over him, one 
evening I visited him, and speaking freely with him, (as he always gave 
me great encouiagement to do, being well assured I bore a just respect and 
kindness to him, and well knowing I was not without some trust with his 
majesty, and of most intimate friendship with some that had more,) I told 
him the censure and hazard he ran by the notable compliance and corre- 
spondence he had with that party which the King understood to be factious 
against his just regal power, of some votes m which his lordship had 
particularly concurred, which were generally understood to be contrary to 
law, in which his knowledge was unquestionable , mentioning to him a late 
vote upon the militia, and some declaration or message, full of disrespective 
language, which had been not long before sent to the King ; in both which 
his concurrence was notorious, and much spoken of To the particulars he 
answered by telling ipe the story and circumstances of the debate, and the 
manner of his concurrence, which, though it made the matter more specious 
on his behalf than was generally reported, he well discerned gave me no 
satisfaction in the mam , whereupon he said, “ I will deal freely with you, 
and tell you my heart , and if upon consideration you think the course I 
take be not most advantageous to the King, I will do as I shall be advised.” 

He then told me the straits he was in , that the governing lords had a 
terrible apprehension of the King’s sending for the Great Seal, and that 
nothing but his fair deportment towards them and seeming to be of their mind 
prevented their taking the Seal in their own custody, allowing it only to 
be with him whilst he sat in the House and in the court , that they had 
made some order to that purpose if by his interest with them he had not 
prevented it, well knowing that it would prove most fatal to the King, who, 
he foresaw, must be shortly compelled to wish the Great Seal with him for 
many reasons ** Now,” said he, “ let it be considered, whether my voting 
with them in such particulars which my not voting with them cannot pre- 
vent, be of equal prejudice to the King with the Seal’s being put into such 
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1642 members had lost all liis vigour, and, instead of making any 
opposition to any of their extravagant debates, he had silently 

a condition that the King shall never be able to get it when it is most 
necessary for him, which undoubtedly will be the case when, by my car- 
nage and opposition against them, their confidence towards me shall be 
lessened ” To which he added, that when he failed to serve the King m 
an article of moment, or to come to him when he sent for him, he would 
be worthily censured The substance of this discourse was not long con- 
cealed from the King, who shortly after (his occasions requiring it) sent a 
gentleman with a warrant to receive the Seal, and a very kind letter, all 
under the King’s own hand, to the Lord Keeper, to require him to make 
all possible haste to him , which message his lordship was so well prepared 
to receive and resolved to obey, that he went purposely out of the town to 
his house in the country, fifteen miles out of London, upon pretence to 
take the air for his health, on Saturday night, when the gentleman 
employed in that errand came to him and received the Seal from him , his 
lordship very early on Sunday morning taking another way on horseback, 
and arrived safe at York with his majesty the next day after the gentle- 
man had delivered the Seal to his majesty with some expressions of his 
own dexterity and courage in the service, which had no other ground tlian 
the confidence of the relator, who, I piesume, without malice to the person 
of the Lord Keeper, thought only of doing himself good, and drawing such 
a leward as might be proportionable to the merit of the work, according to 
the account he gave of it Which report got the more credit by some 
indisposition and visible dejectedness of the Keeper upon his coming to 
York, and that the Seal for a long time was not re-delivered to him, though 
never used but in his presence, but always kept in the King’s bedchamber , 
whereas the first proceeded (besides that he was never a good courtier) 
from the habit of awe and terror which he had contracted at Westminster, 
and which he could not speedily shake off, and so was not without some 
hesitation in the fixing the Seal to some proclamations which were in a 
higher dialect than had used to pass his hand, of which wariness his adver- 
saries made use to his prejudice , and the other was only that the Seal 
being in so secure a place as the King’s own bedchamber, no attempt 
might be made, by the treachery of a friend or the infidelity of a servant, 
to carry it back to London , which no vigilance of the Keeper himself, in 
those narrow accommodations all men were supplied with theie, could pro- 
bably have prevented And from this security, m no wise intended as a 
reproach to the Keeper, his lordship had so great ease and quiet that when 
the King (understanding that it was talked of abroad as proceeding from 
his majesty’s distrust of the Keeper) sent for him, and would have delivered 
it to him, assuring him that his confidence was as great in him as ever, the 
Lord Keeper besought his majesty that he would not expose him to so 
much anxiety as must accompany that charge in the danger and hazard of a 
maich, when it was not possible for any care of his to prevent the possibility 
of its being stolen or forced from him, but that it might be continued in the 
same safety under his majesty’s own care, till he were fixed in such a place as 
he might be reasonably responsible for it, and so when his majesty was settled 
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suffered all things to be carried ; and had not only declined the 1642 
performing the office the King had enjoined him with reference 
to the earls of Essex and Holland, (before mentioned,) but very 
much complied with and courted that party of both Houses, 
which frequently resorted to him ; and of late, in a question 
which had been put in the House of Peers in the point of the [May 5 ? 
militia, he had given his vote both against the King and the 
law, to the infinite offence and scandal of all those who adhered 
to the King. 

204. He was a man of great reputation in the profession of 
the law, for learning, and all other advantages which attend the 
most eminent men ; he was of a very good extraction in Shrop- 
shire, and inherited a fair fortune and inheritance from his 
father; he was a handsome and a proper man, of a very graceful 
presence, and notorious for courage, which in his youth he had 
manifested with his sword ; he had taken great pains in the 
hardest and most knotty part of the law, as well as that which 
was more customary ; and was not only very ready and expert 
in the books, but excellently versed in records, in studying and 
examining whereof he had kept Mr Selden company, with whom 
he had great friendship and who had much assisted him; so 
that he was looked upon as the best antiquary of the profession 
who gave himself up to practice , and, upon the mere strength 
of his own abilities, he had raised himself into the first rank of 


in Oxford, where the Lord Keeper had convenient accommodation of lodgings, 
the Seal was re-delivered to him , and remained in his hands till his death As 
soon as it was known to the two Houses that the Lord Keeper was gone to the 
King, that 18, on Monday morning, the 23rd of May, the Lords m great fury 
made this following order “It is this day orderedby the Lords in Parliament, 
that the gentleman usher attending this House, or his deputy, shall forthwith 
take into custody the right honourable Edward lord Littleton, and bring 
him and the Great Seal of England (if it be in his custody) before the LorcU 
in Parliament ” Which order was directed to the gentleman ushei attend- 
ing the House, or his deputy, and to all mayors, justices of the peace, 
sheritFs, and other his majesty’s olRcers, to be aiding and assisting to the 
said gentleman usher and his deputies , which was a strange warrant to 
be sent about the country, as this very carefully was, for the apprehension 
of a Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, who, according to the 
trust reposed in him, was gone to wait upon the King his master. All 
which circumstances,’ &c. as in § 214] 
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1642 the practisers in the common law courts, and was chosen 

1631 Becorder of London before he was called to the Bench, and grew 
presently into the highest practice in all the other courts as 
well as those of the law. When the King looked more narrowly 
into his business, and found that he should have much to do in 
Westminster Hall, he removed an old, useless, illiterate person^ 
who had been put trito that office by the favour of the duke of 

1634 Buckingham, and made Littleton his Solicitor Oeneral, much to 
^ his honour, but not to his profit, the obligation of attendance 
upon that office depriving him of much benefit he used to 
acquire by his practice before he had that relation. Upon the 
death of the lord Coventry, and Finch being made Keeper, he 

1640 was made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, then the best 
office of the law, and that which he was wont to say, in his 
highest ambition, in his own private wishes he had most 
desired , and it was indeed the sphere m which he moved most 
gracefully and with most advantage, being a master of all that 
learning and knowledge which that place required, and an 
excellent judge, of great gravity, and above all suspicion of 
corruption, 

205 . Whilst ho held this place, he was, by the favour of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the eail of Strafiord, who had a 
great esteem of him, recommended to the King to be called to 
the Council table, where he kept up his good name ; and upon 
the lord Finch’s leaving the kingdom, in the beginning of the 

1641 Parliament, he was thought in many respects to be the fittest to 
Jan 23. intrusted in that office ; and, upon the desire of the eail 
Feb 18 of Strafford after ho was in the Tower, was created a baron, 

out of expectation that by his autlioiity and knowledge of the 
law he would have been of great use in restraining those extra- 
ordinary and unwarrantable proceedings : but from the time he 
had the Great Seal he seemed to be out of his element, and in 
some perplexity and irresolution in the Chancery itself, though 
he had great experience m the practice and proceedings of that 
court, and made not that despatch that was expected. At the 
Council table and in the Parliament he did not preserve any 
^ [Rich Shilton, or Sheldon ] 
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dignity ; and appeared so totally dispirited that few men 1642 
shewed any respect to him but they who most opposed the 
King, who indeed did exceedingly apply themselves to him, and 
were with equal kindness received by him. This wonderful 
alteration in him his friends believed to have proceeded from a 
great sickness whicli had seized upon him very soon after he 
was created a baron, insomuch as every man believed he would 
die, and by this means he did not attend the House in some 
months, and so performed none of those offices towards the earl 
of Strafford the expectation whereof had been the sole motive 
to that promotion, from that time he never did appear the 
same man ; but sure there were other causes for it, and he was 
possessed with some melancholic apprehensions which he could 
not master, and had no friend to whom he durst entirely com- 
municate. 

206. Mr. Hyde who had always had a great respect for the 
Keeper, and endeavoured to dispose his two friends to the same 
inclination, was as much troubled at Ins behaviour as any man, 
and, using frequently to go to him, went upon that occasion , 
and with great freedom and plainness told him how much 
he had lost the esteem of all good men, and that the King could 
not but be exceedingly dissatisfied with him ; and discoursed over 
the matter of that vote Though he did not know that the 
King did at that time put so great a secret trust in Mr. Hyde, 

^ [This passage originally began thus in the MS . — 

* Mr Hyde, who was one of those who was most trusted by the King in the 
House of Commons, had always borne a great respect to him, having still 
received much countenance and kindness from him, and had endeavoured 
to introduce a familiarity and conversation between him and the lord Falk- 
land and sir J o Culpepper from the time of their coming to the board, and 
carried them to dinner to him , which he embraced with great inclination . 
but it can hardly be imagined that a gentleman who had always conversed 
with the best men and had had so great experience in business, could be 
so unskilful and ungracious m drawing a value and estimation of himself 
from other men, or could “ appear so little acquainted with the common 
affairs of the world, or the nature of mankind and his concurrence in that 
vote of the militia (which was touched before) took away all reverence 
towards him from those two noble persons, insomuch as they thought it not 
safe to trust him with any free discourse. Mr. Hyde was as much 
troubled,’ &c. as in 1 . 3, swpm] 

2 [‘that could,’ MS.3 
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1642 yet he knew well that the King had a very good opinion of him, 
and had heard his majesty often from the beginning of the 
Parhament, when the discourse happened to be of the lawyers 
of the House, take occasion from thence to mention Mr. Hyde 
as a man of whom he heard very well ; which the Keeper had 
many times taken notice of to him : and then he knew the 
friendship that was between the lord Falkland and him, and 
had heard the many jealousies which were contracted upon the 
great communication he had with the two new councillors ; and 
so no doubt believed that he knew much of the King’s mind. 
And so as soon as he had entered upon this discourse, which he 
heard with all attention, they being by themselves in his study 
at Exeter House, he rose from his chair and went to the door, and 
finding some persons in the next room, he bade them to with- 
draw ; and so, locking both the door of that room and of his 
study, he sat down himself, and making Mr. Hyde sit down in 
another chair, he began with giving him many thanks for his 
friendship to him, which, he said, he had ever esteemed, and 
he could not more manifest the esteem he had of it and him than 
by using that freedom again with him which he meant to do. 
Then he lamented his own condition, and that he had been pre- 
feircd from the Common Pleas, where he knew both the busi- 
ness and the persons he had to deal with, to the other high 
office he now held, which obliged him to converse and transact 
with another sort of men, who were not known to him, and in 
affairs which he understood not, and had not one friend amongst 
them with whom he could confer upon any doubt which occurred 
to him. 

207. He spake then of the unhappy state and condition of the 
King’s business, how much he had been, and was still, betrayed 
by persons who were about him ; and with all possible indigna- 
tion against the proceedings of the Parliament ; and said, ‘ they 
would never do this if they were not resolved to do more that 
he knew the King too well, and observed the carriage of parti- 
cular men too much and the whole current of public transactions 
these last five or six months, not to foresee that it could not be 
long before there would be a war between the King and the 
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two Houses ; and of the importance in that season that the 1642 
Great Seal should be with the King.* Then he fell into many 
expressions of his duty and affection to the King's person as 
well as to his high degree, and that ‘ no man should be more 
ready to perish with and for his majesty than he would be ; 
that the prospect he had of this necessity had made him carry 
himself towards that party with so much compliance tliat he 
might be gracious with them, at least that they might have no 
distrust of him ; which he knew many had endeavoured to 
infuse into them, and that there had been a consultation within 
few days whether, in regard he might be sent for by the King, 
or that the Seal might be taken from him, it would not be best 
to appoint the Seal to be kept in some such secure place as that 
there might be no danger of losing it, and that the Keeper 
should always receive it for the execution of his office, they 
having no purpose to disoblige him. And the knowledge he 
had of this consultation, and fear he had of the execution of it, 
had been the reason why in the late debate upon the militia he 
had given his vote in such a manner as he knew would make 
very ill impressions with the King and many others who did 
not know him very well ; but that if he had not in that point 
submitted to their opinion, the Seal had been taken from him 
that night ; whereas by this compliance in that vote, which 
could only prejudice himself and not the King, he had gotten 
so much into their confidence that he should be able to pre- 
serve the Seal in his own hands till the King required it ; and 
then he would be as ready to attend upon his majesty with it.' 

208 Mr Hyde was very well pleased with this discourse, and 
asked him, ‘ whether he would give him leave, when there should 
be a fit occasion, to assure the King that he would perform this 
service when the King should require it 1 ’ He desired that he 
would do so, and pass his word for the performance of it as soon 
as his majesty pleased ; and so they parted. 

209. It was within very few days after that the King, ex- 
ceedingly displeased and provoked with the Keeper’s behaviour, 
sent an order to the lord Falkland to requiie the Seal from 
him ; in which the King was very positive, though he was not 

VOL. n. 
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1642 resolved to what hand to commit it. His majesty wished them 
(for he always included the other two in such references) to 
consider whether he should give it to the Lord Chief Justice 
Bankes, (against whom he made some objection himself,) or 
into the hands of Mr. Selden ; and to send their opinion to him. 
The order was positive for the requinng it from the present 
officer, but they knew not how to advise for a successor The 
Lord [Chief Justice] Bankes appeared to be as much afraid as 
the other, and not thought equal to that charge in a time of so 
much disorder, though othei wise he was a man of great abilities 
and unblemished integrity. Tliey did not doubt of Mr. Selden’s 
affection to the King, but withal they knew him so well that 
they concluded he would absolutely refuse the place if it were 
offered to him . he was in years, and of a tender constitution , 
he had for many years enjoyed his ease, which he loved, was 
rich, and would not have made a journey to York, or have lain 
out of his own bed, for any preferment, which he had never 
affected 

210 Being all the three of one mind that it would not be fit to 
offer it to the one or the other, hereupon Mr. Hyde told them the 
conference he had had with the Keeper, and the professions he had 
made, and was very confident that he would very punctually 
perform it ; and theiefore proposed that they might, with their 
opinions of the other peisons, likewise advise his majesty to 
suspend his resolution concerning the Loid Keeper, and rather 
to write kindly to him to bring the Seal to his majesty, instead 
of sending for the Seal itself and to cast him off ; and offered 
to venture his own credit with the King upon the Keeper’s 
complying with his majesty’s command Neither of them were 
of his opinion, and had both no esteem of the Keeper, nor 
believed that he would go to his majesty if he were sent for, 
but that he would find some trick to excuse himself, and 
therefore were not willing that Mr. Hyde should venture his 
reputation upon it He desired them then to consider how 
absolutely necessary it was that the King should first resolve 
into what hand to put the Seal before he removed it ; for that 
it could not be unemployed one hour but that the whole justice 
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of the kingdom would be out of order, and draw a greater and a 1042 
juster clamour than had been yet * that there was as much care 
to be taken that it should not be in the power of any man to 
refuse it, which would be yet more prejudicial to his majesty 
He desired them, above all, to weigh well that the business con- 
sisted only in having the Great Seal in the place where his majesty 
resolved to be ; and if the Keeper would keep liis promise, and 
desired to serve and please the King, it would be unquestion- 
ably the best way that he and the Seal were both there : if, on 
the other side, he were not an honest man, and caied not for 
otfendiug the King, he would then lefuse to deliver it, and 
inform the Lords of it, who would justify him for his disobedi- 
ence and lewaid and cherish him, and he must then hereafter 
serve their turn , the mischieve whereof would be gi eater than 
could be easily imagined . and his [majesty’s] own Gicat Seal 
should be every day used against him, nor would it be possible 
in many months to procure a new one to be made 

211. These objections appeared of weight to them, and they 
resolved to give an account of the whole to the King, and to 
expect his order . and both the lord Falkland and Mr Hyde 
writ to his majesty, and sent their letters away that very night. 

The King was satisfied with the reasons, and was very glad that 
Mr. Hyde was so confident of the Keepei, though, he said, he 
remained still in doubt , and resolved that he would, such a 
day of tlie week following, send for the Keepei and the Seal ; 
and that it should be, as had been advised, upon a Saturday 
afternoon, as soon as the House of Lords should rise, because 
then no notice could be taken of it till Monday. Mr. Hyde, 
who had continued to see the Keeper frequently, and was con- 
fiimed in his confidence of his integrity, went now to him ; and^ 
finding him firm to his resolution, and of the opinion, in regard 
of the high proceedings of the Houses, that it should not be 
long deferred, he told him that he might expect a messenger 
the next week, and that he should once more see him, when he 
would tell him the day ; and that he would then go himself 
away before him to York ; with which he was much pleased. 

And it was agreed between the three, that it was now time that 
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1042 he should he gone (the King having sent for him some time 
before) after a day or two ; in which time the Declaration of 
the nineteenth of May would be passed h 
May 21 . 212. On the Saturday following, between two and three of 

the clock m the afternoon, Mr. Ellyott, a gioom of the bed- 
chamber to the Prince, came to the Keeper, and found him 
alone in the room where he used to sit, and delivered him a 
letter from the King in his own hand, wherein he required him, 
with many expressions of kindness and esteem, ‘ to make haste 
to him , and if his indisposition * (for he was often troubled 
with gravel and sharpness of urine) ‘ would not suffer him to 
make such haste upon the journey as the occasion required, that 
he should deliver the Seal to the person who gave him the lettei , 
who, being a strong young man, would make such haste as was 
necessary ; and that he might make his own journey by those 
degiees which his health required.’ The Keeper was surprised 
with the messenger, whom he did not like, and more when he 
found that he knew the contents of the letter, which he hoped 
would not have been communicated to any man who should be 
sent he answered him with much reservation ; and when the 
other with bluntncss, (as he was no polite man,) demanded the 
Heal of him, which he had not thought of putting out of his 

^ [The following passage relating to Hyde’s own journey is here struck 
out in the MS of the Life, pp 163-4 

‘ — which, being very long, he might carry with him, and prepare the 
answer upon the way or after he came to York It was upon a Wednesday 
that he resolved to begin his journey, having told the Speaker that it was 
very necessary by the advice of his physician that he should take the air 
of the countiy for his health, and his physician certified the same , which 
caution was necessary, for he had a week or two before made a journey 
into the country to his own house, and, his absence being taken notice of, 
a messenger was immediately sent to him, to require him immediately to 
attend the House, upon which he found it necessary to return without 
delay, and was willing to prevent the like sudden enquiry, and so prepared 
the Speaker to answer for him He resolved with the Lord Falkland to 
stay at a fiiend’s house near Oxford, and a little out of the road he meant to 
take for Yoik, till he should hear of the Keepei’s motion, of which he “ pro- 
mised to give him timely notice, not giving in the mean time any credit to 
his purpose of moving ; but he was quickly convinced ’] 


^ [Lord Falkland.] 
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own hands, he answered him that * he would not deliver it 1642 
into any hands but the King's but presently recollecting 
himself, and looking over his letter again, he quickly considered 
that it would be hazardous to carry the Seal himself such a 
journey ; and that if by any pursuit of him, which he could not 
but suspect, he should be seized upon, the King would be very 
unhappily disappointed of the Seal, which he had reason so 
much to depend upon , and that his misfortune would be wholly 
imputed to his own fault and infidelity, (which, without doubt, 
he abhorred with his heart,) and the only way to prevent that 
mischieve, or to appear innocent under it, was to deliver the 
Seal to the person trusted by the King himself to receive it 
And so, without telling him any thing of his own purpose, he 
delivered the Seal into his hands ; and he foi thwith put him- 
self on his horse, and with wondeiful expedition presented the 
Great Seal into Ins majesty’s own hands, who was infinitely 
pleased with it and with the messenger. 

213. The Keeper that evening pretended to be indisposed, 
and that he would take his rest early, and tlieiefore that nobody 
should be admitted to speak with him . and then he called ser- 
geant Lee to him, who was the sergeant who waited upon the 
Seal, and in whom he had gieat confidence, as he well might, 
and told him fieely that ‘ he was resolved, the next morning, to 
go to the King, who had sent for him ; that l»e knew well how 
much malice he should contiact by it from the Parliament, 
which would use all the means they could to apprehend him, 
and he himself knew not how he should peiform the journey ; 
therefore he put himself entireJy into his hands , that he should 
cause his hoises to be ready against the next morning, and only 
his own groom to attend them, and ho to guide the best way, 
and that he would not impait it to any other person.’ The 
honest sergeant was very glad of the resolution, and cheerfully 
undertook all things for the journey , and so, sending the horses 
out of the town, the Keeper put himself in his coach very early 
the next morning, and as soon as they were out of the town, he 
and the sergeant, and one groom, took their horses, and made 
so great a journey that day, it being about the beginning of 
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1642 June, that before the end of the third day he kissed the King's 
May 24. hands at York. 

214 He had purposely procured the House of Peers to be 
acljonrned to a later hour in the morning lor Monday than it 
used to be. Sunday passed without any man’s taking notice of 
the Keeper’s being absent; and many, who knew that he was 
not at liis house, thought he had been gone to Cianford, his 
country house, whither he frequently went on Saturday nights, 
and was eaily enough at the Parliament on the Monday morn- 
ings ; and so the Loids the more willingly consented to the later 
May 23. adjournments for those days. But on Monday moining, when 
it was known when, and in what manner, he had left his house, 
the confusion in both Houses was very gieat, and they who 
had thought tliat their iriteiest was so great in him that they 
knew all his thoughts, and had valued themselves, and weie 
valued by others, ujioii that account, hung down their heads, 
and were even distracted with shame. However, they could 
not but conclude that he was out of their leach before the Lords 
met ; yet to shew their indignation against him, and it may be in 
hope that his infiimities would detain him long in the journey, (as 
nobody indeed thought that he could have performed it with that 
expedition,) they issued out such a wan ant for the apprehend- 
ing him as hud been 111 the case of the foulest felon or murderer, 
and printed it, and caused it to be dispersed by expi esses ovei 
all the kingdom, with great haste h All which circumstances, 
both before and after the Keeper's jouiney to York, aie the 
more paiticulaily and at laige set down, out of justice to the 
memory of that noble peison , whose honour sulfeied then much 
in the opinion of many by the confident lepoit of the person 
who was sent for and received the Seal, and who was a loud 
and a bold talker, and desired to have it believed that his 
manhood had ravished the Great Seal from the Keeper, even 
in spite of his teeth which, how impossible soever in itself, 
found too much credit , and is therefore cleared by this very 

[Here the text is resumed from the Kintory^ p i88 ] 

^ [Elliot in a lettei to Lord Dighy ascribed his success only to his own 
importunity, Eushworth, III i. 718-9] 
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true and punctual relation, which in truth is but due to 1642 
him. 

215. But the trouble and distraction which at this time 
possessed them was visibly very gieat; and their dejection such 

that, the same day, the lord of Noithumberland (who had been May 23 
of another temper) moved, ‘that a committee might be appointed 
to consider liow there might be an accommodation between the 
King and his people, for the good, happiness, and safety of 
both King and kingdom,’ which committee was appointed 
accordingly. 

216. This temper of accommodation tioubled them not long, 
new warmth and vigour being quickly infused into them by the 
unbroken or undaunted spiiits of the House of Commons , 
which, to shew how little they valued the powci or authoiity 
of the King, though suppoited by having now his Great Seal 

by him, on the 26 th of May agreed on a new Hemonstrance May 26 
to the people , in which, the Lords cone lining, they infoimed 
them that, 

217 ‘Although the great affaire of the kingdom, and the miserable 
bleeding condition of the kingdom of Ireland, afforded them little leisiii e 
to spend their tune in declaiations and in answers and replies, yet the 
malignant party about Ins majesty taking all occasions to multiply 
calumnies upon the Houses of ParPament, and to publish sharp invectives 
under his majesty’s name against them and their proceedings, (a new 
engine they had invented, to heighten the distractions of this kingdom, 
and to beget and increase distrust and disaffection between the King and 
Ins Failiament and the people,) they could not be so much wanting to 
their own innocency, or to the duty of then tiust, as not lo clear them- 
selves from those false aspersions, and which was then chiefest care) to 
disabuse the people’s minds, and open their eyes, that, under the false 
shows and pretexts of the law of the land and of their own rights and 
liberties, they may not be earned into the road- way that leadeth to the 
utter ruin and subversion thereof A late occasion that those wicked 
spirits of division had taken to defame, and indeed to arraign, the proceed- 
ings of both Houses of Parliament, had been from their votes of the 28th of 
April, and their Declaration concerning the business of Hull, which 
because they put forth before they could send their answer concerning that 
matter unto his majesty, those mischievous instruments of dissension 
between the King and the Parliament and the people, whose chief labour 
and study was to misrepresent their actions to his majesty and to the 
kingdom, would needs interpret this as an appeal to the people and a de- 
clining of all intercourse between his majesty and them, as if they thought 
it to no purpose to endeavoui any more to give his majesty satisfaction , 
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1642 without expecting any longer their answer, under the name of a message 
from his majesty to both Houses, they themselves had indeed made an 
appeal to the people, as the message itself did in a manner grant it to be, 
offering to join issue with them in that way, and in the nature thereof did 
clearly shew itself to be no other Therefore they would likewise address 
their answer to the kingdom, not by way of appeal, (as they were charged,) 
but to prevent them from being then own executioners, and from being 
persuaded, uiidei false colouis of defending the law and their own liberties, 
to destroy both with their own hands, by taking their lives, liberties, and 
estates out of their hands whom they had chosen and intrusted theiewith, 
and resigning them up unto some evil counsellors about his majesty, who 
could lay no other foundation of their own greatness but upon the ruin of 
this, and, in it, of all parliaments , and, m them, of the true religion and 
the fieedom of this nation And these,’ they said, ‘ were the men that would 
persuade the people that both Houses of Pailiament, containing all the peers, 
and representing all the commons of England, would destroy the laws of 
the land and liberties of the people, wherein, besides the trust of the 
whole, they themselves, in their own paiticulais, had so great an interest 
of honour and estate, that they hoped it would gam little credit with any 
that had the least use of leason that such as must have so gieat a share in 
the misery should take so much pains in the procuring thereof, and spend 
so much time, and run so many hazards, to make themselves slaves, and to 
destroy the property of their estates But that they might give particular 
satisfaction to the seveial imputations cast upon them, they would take 
them in order, as they were laid upon them in that message 

218 ‘ First, they wei e c harged for the avowing that act of sir J ohn 
Hotham, which was termed and au hiqh and unheard of affront 
unto hts majesty, and as if they needed not to have done it, he being able, 
as was alleged, to produce no such command of the Houses of Parliament ’ 
They said, ‘although sir John Hotham had not an older that did express 
every circumstance of that case, yet he might have produced an order of 
both Houses which did comprehend this case, not only in the clear intention 
but in the very woids thereof, which they knowing in their consciences to 
be so, and to be moat necessaiy for the safety of the kingdom, they could 
not but m honour and justice avow that act of his, winch they were confi- 
dent would appear to all the world to be so fai fioin being an affront to the 
King that it would be found to have been an act of great loyalty to his 
majesty and to his kingdom 

219 ‘ The next charge upon them was, that, instead of giving his 
majesty satisfaction, they published a Declaration concerning that business, 
as an appeal to the people, and as if their intercourse with his majesty and 
for his satisfaction weie now to no more purpose , which course was alleged 
to be very unagreeable to the modesty and duty of formei times, and not 
warrantable by any precedents but what themselves had made. They 
said, ‘ if the penner of that message had expected a while, or had not ex- 
pected that two Houses of Parliament (especially burdened as they were 
at that time with so many pressing and urgent affairs) should have moved 
as fast as himself, he would not have said that Declaration was instead of 
an answer to his majesty , which they did despatch with all the speed and 
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diligence they could, and had sent it to his majesty by a committee of both 1643 
Houses , whereby it appeared that they did it not upon that giound, that 
they thought it was no more to any purpose to endeavour to give his 
majesty satisfaction 

220 ‘ And as for the duty and modesty of former times, from which they 
weie said to have varied, and to want the wairant of any precedents 
therein but what themselves had made if they had made any precedents 
this parliament, they had made them for posterity upon the same or better 
grounds of reason and law than those were upon which their predecessors 
first made for them . and as some precedents ought not to be rules for 
them to follow, so none could be limits to bound their proceedings, which 
might and must vary, according to the different conditions of times. And 
for that paiticular, of setting forth Declarations for the satisfaction of the 
people who had chosen and intrusted them with all that was dearest to 
them, if there were no example for it, it was because there were never any 
such monsters before that ever attempted to disaffect the people from a 
Parliament, or could evei harbour a thought that it might be effected. 

Were there ever such practices to poison the people with an ill apprehen- 
sion of the Parliament ^ Were there ever such imputations and scandals 
laid upon the pioceedmgs of both Houses ^ Weie there ever so many and 
so great breaches of the privilege of Parliament ? Were there ever so many 
and so desperate designs of force and violence against the Parliament and 
the members thereof^ If they had done more than ever their ancestors 
had done,’ they said, ^ they had suffered more than ever they had suffered ; 
and yet in point of modesty and duty they would not yield to the best of 
former times , and they would put that in issue, whether the highest and 
most unwariantable precedents of any of his majesty’s predecessors did not 
fall short and much below what had been done to them this Parliament ^ 

And, on the other side, whether, if they should make the highest precedents 
of other parliaments their patterns, there would be cause to complain of 
want of modesty and duty in them, when they had not so much as suffered 
such things to enter into their thoughts which all the world knew they had 
put in act ? 

221 ‘ Another chaige which was laid very high upon them, (and which 
was indeed a very great ciime if they were found guilty thereof,) was, that 
by avowing that act of sir J Hotham they did in consequence confound 
and destroy the title and inteiest of all his majesty’s good subjects to their 
lands and goods , and that upon this ground, that his majesty had the same 
title to his town of Hull which any of his subjects had to their houses or 
lands, and the same to his magazine and munition there that any man had 
to his money, plate, or jewels . and, therefoie, that they ought not to have 
been disposed of without oi against his consent, no more than the house, 
land, money, plate, or jewels, of any subject ought to be without or against 
his will 

222 * Here,’ they said, ‘ that was laid down for a principle which would 
indeed pull up the very foundation of the liberty, property, and interest of 
every subject m particular, and of all the subjects in general, if they should 
admit it for a truth, that his majesty had the same right and title to his 
towns and to his magazines, (bought with the public moneys, as they 
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1642 conceived that at Hull to have been,) that every particular man hath to 
his house, lands, and goods For his majesty’s towns were no more his own 
than his kingdom was his own , and his kingdom was no more his own 
than his people are his own , and if the King had a propei'ty m all his 
towns, what would become of the subjects’ property in their houses 
therein * and if he had a property in his kingdom, what would become of 
the subjects’ property in their lands throughout the kingdom ? or of their 
liberties, if his majesty had the same right in their persons that every 
subject hath in his lands and goods ? and what would become of all the 
subjects’ interests in the towns and forts of the kingdom, and in the 
kingdom itself, if his majesty might sell or give them away, or dispose ot 
them at his pleasure, as a paiticular man might do with his lands and with 
his goods ? This erroneous maxim being infused into princes, that their 
kingdoms are their own, and that they may do with them what they will, 
as if their kingdoms weie foi them and not they for their kingdoms, was,’ 
they said, ‘ the root of all the subjects’ misery, and of the invading of 
their just rights and liberties , whereas, indeed, they are only intrusted 
with their kingdoms, and with their towns, and with their people, and 
with the public tieasure of the commonwealth and whatsoevei is bought 
therewith, and by the known law of this kingdom the veiy jewels of the 
Crown ai e not the King’s proper goods but are only inti listed to him foi 
the use and ornament thereof as the towns, foits, treasuie, magazines, 
offices, and the people of the kingdom, and the whole kingdom itself, is 
inti usted unto him fbr the good and safety and best advantage thereof and 
as this trust is for the use of the kingdom, so ought it to be managed by 
the advice of the Houses of Parliament whom the kingdom hath trusted 
for that purpose, it being their duty to see it dischaiged according to the 
condition and true intent thereof, and, as much as in them lies, by all 
possible means to prevent the coiitiary , which if it had been their chief 
caie and only aim in the disposing of the town and maga/ine of Hull in such 
manner as they had done, they hoped it would appeal clearly to all the 
world that they had discharged their own trust, and not invaded that of 
his majesty, much less his property , which in that case they could not do 

223 ‘ But admitting his majesty liad indeed had a property in the town 
and magazine of Hull, who doubted but that a Pailiament may dispose of 
any thing wherein his majesty, or any subjects, hath a right, in such a way 
as that the kingdom may not be exposed to hazaid oi dangei thereby? 
which was their case in the disposing of the town and magazine of Hull 
And whereas his majesty did allow this, and a greater, powei to a Parlia- 
ment, but in that sense only as he himself was a pai-t thereof, they appealed 
to every man’s conscience that had observed their proceedings whether 
they disjoined his majesty from his Parliament, who had in all humble 
ways sought his concurrence with them, as in that particular about Hull 
and for the removal of the magazine there, so also in all other things , or 
whether those evil counsels about him had not separated him fiom his 
Parliament, not only in distance of place, but also in the discharge of the 
joint trust with them for the peace and safety of the kingdom in that and 
some other particulars 

22 i ‘ They had given no occasion to his majesty,’ they said, ‘ to declare 
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with so much earnestness his resolution that he would not suffer either or 1642 
both Houses by their votes, without or against his consent, to enjoin any 
thing that was forbidden by the law, or to forbid any thing that was en- 
joined by the law , for their votes had done no such thing and as they 
should be very tender of the law, (which they did acknowledge to be the 
safeguard and custody of all public and private interests,) so they would 
never allow a few private persons about the King, nor his majesty himself 
in his own person and out of his courts, to be judge of the law, and that 
contrary to the judgment of the highest court of judicature. In like 
manner, that hi-s majesty had not refused to consent to any thing that 
might he for the 'peace and happiness of the kingdom, they could not admit 
it in any other sense but as his majesty taketh the measure of what will be 
for the peace and happiness of his kingdom from some few ill affected per- 
sons about him, contrary to the advice and judgment of his Great Council 
of Parliament And because the advice of both Houses of Parliament had, 
through the suggestions of evil counsellors, been so much undervalued of 
late, and so absolutely rejected and refused,’ they said, ‘ they held it fit to 
declare unto the kingdom, whose honour and interest was so much con- 
cerned in it, what was the privilege of the Great Council of Parliament 
herein, and what was the obligation that lay upon the kings of tins realm 
to pass such bills as are offered to them by both Houses of Parliament in 
the name and for the good of the whole kingdom, whereunto they stand 
engaged both m conscience and in justice to give their loyal assent 

225 In conscience, in regard of the oath that is, or ought to be, taken 
by tlie kings of this realm at their coronation, as well to confirm by tlieir 
royal assent such good laws as the people shall choose, and to remedy by 
law such inconveniences as the kingdom may suffer, as to keep and protect 
the laws already m being , as may appear both by the form of the oath 
upon lecord, and in books of good authoiity, and by the statute of the 25 
of Edward HI entitled, The Statute of JProvisors of Benefices , the form 
of which oath, and the clause of the statute that concerneth it, aie as 
followeth ' 

226 Rot Parliament [i] H IV n 17 ^ 

Forma juramenti soliti et consueti prsestari per reges Anglim in eorum 
coronatione 

Servahis ecclesire Dei, cleroque, et populo, pacem ex integro et concor- 
diam in Deo, secundum cues iuas t Respondebit, Servabo 

Facies fieri in omnibus judici is fws cequam et rectam jusidiam, et dts- 
cretionem in misericordia et veritate, secundum vires tuas t Respondebit, 
Faciani, 

C once dis Justus leges et consuetudines esse tenendas , et promittis per ie 
eas esse protegendas, et ad honorem Dei corruborandas, quas vulgus 
elegerit, secundum vires tuas / Respondebit, Concedo et promitto 

Adjicianturque prcedictis iriterrogatiomhus qucejusta fuerint Prcenun- 
ciatisque omnibus, confiimet Rex se omnia servaturum, Sacramento super 
altare prcestito, coram cunctis. 

^ {Rot Farl vol. Ill p. 417 ] 
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1642 227. A clause in the preamble of a statute made 25 Edw. Ill entitled, 

TAe Statute of Promsors of Benefices 

Whereupon the said Commons have prayed our said lord the Kiny^ 
That sith the right of the Crown of England, and the law of the said 
realm, is such, that upon the mischieves and damages which happen to this 
realm, he ought, and is hound by his oath, with the accord of his people in 
his Parliament, thereof to make remedy and law, and, in removing the 
mischteves and damages which thereof ensue, that it may please him there^ 
upon to ordain remedy. 

Our lord the King, seeing the mischieves and damages before mentioned, 
and having regard to the statute made in the time of his said grandfather, 
and to the causes contained in the same, which statute holdeth always his 
force, and was never defeated, repealed, nor annulled in any point, and by 
so much he 'is bounden by his oath to' cause the lame to be kept as the law 
of his realm, though that by sufferance and negligence it hath been sithence 
attempted to the contra) y also having regard to the grievous complaints 
made to him by his people, in divers his Parliaments kolden heretofore , 
willing to ordain remedy for the great davmges, and mischieves ivhich have 
happened and daily do happen to the Church of England by the said 
cause — 

228 * Here,’ they said, ‘ the Lords and Commons claim it directly as the 
right of the Crown of England, and of the law of the land, and that the 
King 18 bound by his oath, with the accoid of his people in Parliament, to 
make remedy and law upon the mischieves and damages which happen 
to this realm , and the King doth not deny it, although he take occasion 
fiom a statute formerly made by his giandfather, which was laid as part 
of the grounds of this petition, to fix his answer upon another branch of 
his oath, and pretermits that which is claimed by the Loi ds and Commons , 
which he would not have done if it might have been excepted against 

220 ‘In justice,' they said, ‘they are obliged thereunto, m respect of 
the trust reposed in them , which is as well to preserve the kingdom by 
the making new laws, where there shall be need, as by observing of laws 
already made , a kingdom being many times as much exposed to ruin for 
the want of a new law as by the violation of those that are in being and 
this is so clear a right that, no doubt, his majesty would acknowledge it to 
be as due to his people as his protection But how tar forth he was 
obliged to follow the judgment of his Parliament therein, that is the ques- 
tion And certainly, besides the words in the King’s oath referring unto 
such laws as the people shall choose, as in such things which concern the 
public weal and good of the kingdom they aie the most proper judges who 
are sent from the whole kingdom for that very purpose, so they did not 
find that since laws have passed by way of bills, (which are read thrice m 
both Houses, and committed, and every part and circumstance of them 
fully weighed and debated upon the commitment, and afterwards passed in 
both Houses,) that ever the kings of this realm did deny them otherwise 
than is expressed in that usual answer, Le Boy Vavisera , which signifies 

* {Bot. Pari, vol II. pp. 232-3 ; in French.] 
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rather a suspension than a refusal of the royal assent. And in those other 1642 
laws which are framed by way of Petitions of Right, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment have taken themselves to be so far judges of the right claimed by 
them that, when the King’s answer hath not in every point been fully 
according to their desire, they have still insisted upon their claim, and 
never rested satisfied till such time as they had an answer according to 
their demand; as had been done in the late Petition of Right, and in 
former times upon the like occasion And if the Parliament be judge 
between the King and his people in the question of right, (as by the 
manner in the claim in Petitions of Right, and by judgments in Parlia- 
ment in cases of illegal impositions and taxes, and the like, it appears to 
be,) why should they not be so also m the question of the common good 
and necessity of the kingdom, wherein the kingdom hath as clear a right 
also to have the benefit and remedy of law as in any thing whatsoever ? 

And yet they did not deny but that in private bills, and also in public acts 
of grace, as paidons and the like grants of favour, his majesty might have 
a greater latitude of granting or denying, as he should think fit 

230. ‘ All this considered,’ they said, * they could not but wonder that the 
contriver of that message should conceive the people of this land to be so 
void of common sense, as to enter into so deep a mistrust of those whom 
they have and his majesty ought to repose so great a trust in, as to despair 
of any security in their private estates by descents, purchases, assuiances, 
or conveyances, unless his majesty should by his vote prevent the prejudice 
they might receive therein by the votes of both Houses of Parliament , as 
if they who are especially chosen and intrusted for that purpose, and who 
themselves must needs have so great a share in all giievances of the sub- 
ject, had wholly cast off all care of the subject’s good, and his majesty had 
solely taken it up ; and [as] if it could be imagined that they should by 
their votes overthrow the rights of descents, purchases, or of any convey- 
ance oi assurance, in whose judgment the whole kingdom hath placed all 
their particular interesses, if any of them should be called in question m 
any of those cases , and that (as not khowing where to place them 
with greater security) without any appeal from them to any other person 
or court whatsoever 

231 ‘ But indeed they were very much to seek how the case of Hull 
could concern descents and puichases, or conveyances and assurances, 
unless it were in procuring more security to men in their private interesses 
by the preservation of the whole from confusion and destruction , and 
much less did they understand how the sovereign power was lesisted and 
despised therein. Certainly no command from his majesty and his high 
court of Pailiament, (where the sovereign power lesides,) was disobeyed 
by sir John Hotham ; noi yet was his majesty’s authority derived out of 
any other court, nor by any legal commission, or by any other way wherein 
the law had appointed his majesty’s commands to be derived to his sub- 
jects , and of what validity his verbal commands are, without any such 
stamp of his authority upon them, and against the order of both Houses of 
Parliament, and whether the not submitting thereunto be a resisting and 
despising of the sovereign authority, they would leave to all men to judge 
that do at all understand the government of this kingdom. 
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1642 232 * They acknowledged that his majesty had made many expressions 

of his zeal and intentions against the desperate designs of the Papists , but 
yet it was also as true that the counsels which had prevailed of late with 
him had been little suitable to those expressions and intentions. For 
what did more advance the open and bloody design of the Papists in 
Ireland, (wheieon the secret plots of the Papists here did in all likelihood 
depend,) than his majesty’s absenting himself in that manner that he did 
from his Parliament, and setting forth such sharp invectives against them, 
notwithstanding all the humble petitions, and other means, which his Par- 
liament had addressed unto him for his return and for liis satisfaction 
concerning their proceedings 2 And what was more likely to give a rise to 
the designs of the Papists, (whereof there were so many in the north, near 
to the town of Hull,) and of other malignant and ill affected persons, 
(which were ready to join with them,) or to the attempts of foreigners 
from abroad, than the continuing of that great magazine at Hull at this 
time, and contrary to the desire and advice of both Houses of Parliament * 
tSo that they had too much cause to believe that the Papists had still some 
way and means whereby they had influence upon his majesty’s counsels for 
their own advantage 

233 * For the malignant party,’ they said, ‘ his majesty needed not 
a definition of the law, nor yet a more full character of them from both 
Houses of Parliament For, to find them out, — if he would please only to 
apply that character that himself had made of them, to those unto whom it 
doth properly and truly belong, — who are so much disaffected to the peace 
of the kingdom as they that endeavour to disaffect his majesty from the 
Houses of Parliament, and persuade him to be at such a distance from 
them both m place and affection Who are more disaffected to the 
government of the kingdom than such as lead his majesty away from 
hearkening to his Parliament, which by the constitution of the kingdom is 
hiB greatest and best council, and persuade him to follow the malicious 
counsels of some private men, in opposing and contradicting the wholesome 
advices and just proceedings of that his most faithful council and highest 
court ? Who are they that not only neglect and despise but labour to 
undermine the law, under colour of maintaining it, but they that endea- 
vour to destroy the fountain and conservatory of the law, which is the 
Parliament ^ And who are they that set up rules for themselves to walk 
by, [other] than such as are accoiding to law, but they that will make 
other judges of the law than the law hath appointed, and so dispense with 
their obedience to that which the law calleth authority, and to their 
determinations and resolutions to whom the judgment doth appertain by 
law For when private persons shall make the law to be their rule 
according to their own understandings, contrary to the judgment of those 
that are the competent judges thereof, they set up unto themselves other 
rules than the law doth acknowledge Who those persons were none 
knew better than his majesty himself * and if he would please to take all 
possible caution of them, as destructive to the commonwealth and himself, 
and would remove them from about him, it would be the most eftectual 
means to compose all the distractions, and to cure the distempers of the 
kingdom. 
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234 ‘ For the lord Digby’a letter/ they said, ‘ they did not make 1042 
mention of it as a ground to hinder his majesty [from visiting'] his 

own fort , but they appealed to the judgment of any indifferent man that 
should read that letter, and compare it with the posture that his majesty 
then did and still doth stand in towards the Parliament, and with the 
circumstances of that late action of his majesty in going to Hull, 
whether the advisers of that journey intended only a visit of that fort 
and magazine 

235 ‘ As to the ways and overtures of accommodation, and the message of 
the 2 oth of January last, so often pressed, but still in vain, as was alleged , 
their answer was, that, although so often as that message of the 2 oth of 
January had been pressed, so often had their privileges been clearly 
infringed, that a way and method of proceeding should be prescnbed 
to them as well for the settling of his majesty’s revenue as for the present- 
ing of their own desires, (a thing which in former Parliaments had always 
been excepted against as a breach of privilege,) yet, in respect to the 
matter contained in that message, and out of then earnest desire to beget 
a good understanding between his majesty and them, they swallowed down 
all matters of circumstance , and had ere that time presented the chief of 
their desires to his majesty, had they not been interrupted with continual 
denials even of those things that were necessary for their present security 
and subsistence, and had not those denials been followed with perpetual 
invectives against them and their proceedings , and had not those invectives 
been heaped upon them so thick one after another, (who were in a manner 
already taken up wholly with the pressing affairs of this kingdom and of 
the kingdom of Ireland,) that, as they had little encouragement from 
thence to hope for any good answeis to their desires, so they had not so 
much time left them to perfect them in such a manner as to offer them to 
his majesty 

236 * They confessed it a resolution most worthy of a prince, and of his 
majesty, to shut his ears against any that would incline him to a civil war, 
and to abhor the very apprehension of it But they could not believe that 
mind to have been in them that came with his majesty to the House of 
Commons, or in them that accompanied his majesty to Hampton Court, 
and appeared in a warlike manner at Kingston-upon-Thames , or in divers 
of them who followed his majesty then lately to Hull , or in them who 
after drew their swords m York, demanding. Who would he for the Kmg 'f 
nor in them that advised his majesty to declare sir J ohn Hotham a traitor, 
before the message was sent concerning that business to the Parliament, or 
to make propositions to the gentlemen of the county of York to assist his 
majesty to proceed against him in a ivay of force, before he had or possibly 
could recewre an answer from the Parliament, to whom he had sent to 
demand justice of them against sir John Hotham for that fact and if 
those malignant spirits did ever force them to defend their religion, the 
kingdom, the privileges of Parliament, and the rights and liberties of the 
subjects, with their swords, the blood and destruction that should ensue 
thereupon must be wholly cast upon their account , God and their own 


^ [E Husbands’ Collection, &c, p 272 , *to visit,’ MS] 
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1642 conBcienceB told them that they were clear ; and they doubted not but God 
and the whole world would clear them therein 

237. ' For captain Legg, they had not said that he was accused, or that 
there was any charge against him, for the bnnging up of the army, but that 
he was employed in that business And for that concerning the earl of 
Newcastle mentioned by his majesty, which was said to have been asked 
long since and that it was not easy to be answered , they conceived it was 
a question of more difficulty, and harder to be answered, why, when his 
majesty held it necessary, upon the same grounds that first moved from the 
Houses of Parliament that a governor should be placed in that town, sir 
J ohn Hotham, a gentleman of known fortune and integrity, and a person 
of whom both Houses of Parliament had expressed their confidence, should 
be refused by his majesty, and the earl of Newcastle (who, by the way, was 
so far named in the business of bringing up the army that, although there 
was not ground enough for a judicial proceeding, yet there was ground of 
suspicion , at least his reputation was not left so unblemished thereby as 
that he should be thought the fittest man in England for that employment 
of Hull ,) should be sent down in a private way from his majesty to take 
upon him that government, and why he should disguise himself under 
another name when he came thither, as he did ? But whosoever should con- 
sider, together with those circumstances, that of the time when sir John 
Hotham was appointed by both Houses of Parliament to take upon him 
that employment, which was presently after his majesty’s coming to the 
House ot Commons, and upon the retiring himself to Hampton Court, and 
the lord Digby’s assembling of cavaliers at Kingston-upon-Thames, would 
find reason enough why that town of Hull should be committed rather to 
sir John Hotham, by the authority of both Houses of Parliament, than to 
the earl of Newcastle, sent from his majesty in that manner that he was. 
And for the power that sir J ohn Hotham had from the two Houses of Par- 
liament, the better it was known and understood, they were confident the 
more it would be approved and justified and as they did not conceive that 
his majesty’s refusal to have that magazine removed could give any advan- 
tage against him to have it taken from him, and as no such thing was done, so 
they could not conceive for what other reason any should counsel his majesty 
not to suffer it to be removed upon the desire of both Houses of Parliament, 
except it were that they had an intention to make use of it against them ’ 
238 They said, *they did not except against those that presented a 
petition to his majesty at York for the continuance of the magazine at 
Hull in respect of their condition or in respect of their number, because 
they were mean persons or because they were few , but because, they being 
but a few, and there being so many more in the county of as good quality 
as themselves, (who had by their petition to his majesty disavowed that act 
of theirs, ) that they should take upon them the style of all the gentry and 
%uhahitants of that county, and under that title should presume to inter- 
pose their advice contrary to the votes of both Houses of Parliament And 
if it could be made to appear that any of those petitions that are said to 
have been presented to the Houses of Parliament, and to have been of a 
strange nature, were of such a nature as that, they were confident that they 
were never received with their consent and approbation. 
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239. * Whether there was an intention to deprive sir John Hotham of his 1642 
life, if his majesty had been admitted into Hull, and whether the informa- 
tion were such as that he had ground to believe it, they would not bring 
into question ; for that was not, nor ought to have been, the ground for doing 
what he did* neither was the number of his majesty’s attendants, for being 
more or fewer, much considerable in this case ; for although it were true 
that if his majesty had entered with twenty horse only, he might haply 
have found means for to have forced the entrance of the rest of his train, 
who, being once in the town, would not have been long without arms , yet 
that was not the giound upon which sir John Hotham was to proceed but 
upon the admittance of the King into the town at all, so as to deliver 
up the town and magazine unto him, and to whomsoever he should 
give the command thereof, without the knowledge and consent of both 
Houses of Parliament, by whom he was intrusted to the contrary And his 
majesty having declared that to be his intention concerning the town, in a 
message that he sent to the Parliament not long before he went to Hull, 
saying that he did not doubt but that town should be delivered up to him 
whensoever he pleased, as supposing it to be kept against him , and in like 
manner concerning his magazine, in his message of the 24th of April, 
wherein it is expressed that his majesty went thither with a purpose to 
take into his hands the magazine, and to dispose of it in such manner as he 
should think lit , upon those terms sir J ohn Hotham could not have 
admitted his majesty and have made good his trust to the Parliament, 
though his majesty would have entered alone, without any attendants at 
all of his own, or of the Prince or Duke, his sons , which they did not wish 
to be less than they were in their number, but could heartily wish that they 
were generally better in their conditions 

240 * In the close of that message his majesty stated the case of Hull, 
and thereupon inferred that the act of sir John Hotham was levying war 
against the king ; and, consequently, that it was no less than high treason 
by the letter of the statute of the 25 Edw III cap 2, unless the sense of 
that statute were very far diflFering from the letter thereof 

241 ^In the stating of that case,* they said, * divers particulars might 
be observed wherein it was not rightly stated as, 

* First, that his majesty’s going to Hull was only an endeavour to visit 
a town and fort of his . whereas it was indeed to possess himself of the 
town and magazine there, and to dispose of them as he himself should think 
good, without, and contrary to, the advice and orders of both Houses of 
Parliament , as did clearly appear by his majesty’s own declaration of his 
intentions therein, by his messages to both Houses immediately before and 
after that journey Nor could they believe that any man, who should 
consider the circumstances of that journey to Hull, could think that his 
majesty would have gone thither at that time, and m that posture that he 
was pleased to put himself in towards the Parliament, if he had intended 
only a visit of the town and magazine 

‘Secondly, it was said to be his majesty’s own town and his own 

* [‘proceed upon,’ MS ‘that sir John Hotham was to proceed upon,’ 
Husbands’ Collection, p 275 ] 
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1642 magazine, which being understood in that sense as was before expressed, as 
if his majesty had a private interest of propriety therein, they could not 
admit it to be so 

‘ Thirdly, which was the main point of all, sir John Hotham was said to 
have shut the gates against his majesty, and to have made resistance with 
armed men in defiance of his majesty ; whereas it was indeed in obedience 
to his majesty and his authority, and for his service, and the service of the 
kingdom, for which use only all that interest is that the King hath in the 
town, and it is no further his to dispose of than he useth it for that end. 
And sir John Hotham being commanded to keep the town and magazine 
for his majesty and the kingdom, and not to deliver them up but by his 
majesty’s authority signified by both Houses of Parliament, all that was to 
be understood by those expressions of his denying and opposing his 
majesty’s entrance, and telling him in plain terms that he should not come 
in, was only this, that he humbly desired his majesty to forbear his entrance 
till he might acquaint the Parliament, and that his authority might come 
signified to him by both Houses of Parliament, according to the trust 
reposed in him And certainly, if the letter of the statute of the 25 Edw 
III. cap 2 , be thought to import this, that no war can be levied against the 
King but what is directed and intended ^ against his person, or that every 
levying of forces for the defence of the King’s authority and of his kingdom 
against the personal commands of the King opposed thereunto, though 
accompanied with his presence, is levying war against the King, it is very 
far from the sense of that statute , and so much the statute itself speaks, 
(besides the authority of book cases, precedents of divers traitors condemned 
uj)on that interpretation thereof) For if the clause of levying of war had 
been meant only against the King’s person, what need had there been 
thereof after the other branch of treason in the same statute, of compassing 
the King’s death, which would necessarily have implied this ? And 
because the former clause doth imply this, it seems not at all to be intended 
in this latter branch , but only the levying of war against the King, that 
18 , against his laws and authority and the levying of war against his laws 
and authority, though not against his person, is levying war against the 
King , but the levying of force against his personal commands, though 
accompanied with his presence, and not against his laws and authority but 
in the maintenance thereof, is no levying of war against the King, but for 
him 

242 ‘ Here was then,’ they said, ‘ their case In a time of so many suc- 
cessive plots and designs of force against the Parliament and the kingdom 
in a time of probable invasion from abroad, and that to begin at Hull, and 
to take the opportunity of seizing upon so great a magazine there , in a 
time of so great distance and alienation of his majesty’s afiections from his 
Parliament, and in them from his kingdom, which they represent, by the 
wicked suggestions of a few malignant persons, by whose mischievous 
counsels he was wholly led away from his Parliament and their faithful 
advices and counsels in such a time, the Lords and Commons in Parliament 
command sir John Hotham to draw m some of the train-bands of the parts 
adjacent to the town of Hull, for the securing that town and magazine for 
^ [‘ attended,’ MS.] 
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the service of his majesty and of the kingdom, of the safety whereof there 1642 
is a higher trust reposed in them than any where else ; and they are the 
proper judges of the danger thereof 

243 ‘This town and magazine being intrusted to sir John Hotham, 
with express order not to deliver them up but by the King’s authority 
signified by both Houses of Parliament ; his majesty, contrary to the 
advice and direction of both Houses of Parliament, without the authority 
of any court, or of any legal way wherein the law appoints the King to 
speak and command, accompanied with the same evil council about him 
that he had before, by a verbal command requires sir John Hotham to 
admit him into the town, that he might dispose of it and of the magazine 
there according to his own or rather according to the pleasure of those evil 
counsellors who are still in so much credit about him , in like manner as 
the lord Digby had continual recourse unto and countenance from the 
Queen’s majesty in Holland, by which means he had opportunity still to 
communicate his traitorous conceptions and suggestions to both their 
majesties, such as those were concerning his majesty’s retiring to a place of 
sti ength and declaring himself, and his own advancing his majesty’s service 
in such a way beyond the seas, and, after that, resorting to his majesty in 
such a place of strength , and divers other things of that nature, contained 
in his letter to the Queen’s majesty and to sir Lewis Dives, a person that 
had not the least part in this late business of Hull, and was presently 
despatched away into Holland soon after his majesty’s return from Hull , 
for what purpose, they left the world to judge 

244 ‘Upon the refusal of sir John Hotham to admit his majesty into 
Hull, presently, without any due process of law, before his majesty had 
sent up the narration of his fact to the Parliament, he was proclaimed 
traitor , and yet it was said that therein was no violation of the subject’s 
right, nor any breach of the law, nor of the privilege of Parliament, though 
sir John Hotham be a member of the House ot Commons, and that his 
majesty must have better reason than bare votes to believe the contrary , 
although the votes of the Lords and Commons in Parliament, being the 
Great Council of the kingdom, are the reason of the King and of the 
kingdom. Yet these votes,’ they said, ‘ did not want clear and apparent 
reason for them , for if the solemn proclaiming a man a traitor signify any 
thing, it puts a man, and all those that any way aid, assist, or adhere unto 
him, into the same condition of traitors, and draws upon him all the con- 
sequences of treason and if that might be done by law without due pro- 
cess of law, the subject hath a [very] poor defence of the law, and a very 
small, if any, proportion of liberty thereby And it is as little satisfaction 
to a man that shall be exposed to such penalties by that declaration of him 
to be a traitor, to say, he shall have a legal trial afterwards, as it is to 
condemn a man first and try him afterwards And if there could be a 
necessity for any such proclaiming a man a traitor without due process of 
law, yet there was none in this case ; for his majesty might have as well 
expected the judgment of Parliament, (which was the right way,) as he 
had leisure to send to them to demand justice against sir J ohn Hotham 
And the breach of privilege of Parliament was as clear in this case as the 
subversion of the subject’s common right, for though the privileges of 
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1642 Parliament do not extend to those cases mentioned in the Declaration, of 
treason, felony, and breach of peace, so as to exempt the members of 
Parliament from punishment, nor from all manner of process and trial, as 
it doth in other cases, yet it doth privilege them in the way and method of 
their trial and punishment, and that the Parliament should have the cause 
first brought before them, that they may judge of the fact, and of the 
grounds of the accusation, and how far forth the manner of their trial may 
concern or not concern the privilege of Parliament Otherwise it would 
be in the power, not only of his majesty, but of every private man, under 
pretensions of treasons, or those other crimes, to take any man from his 
service in Parliament, and so as many, one after another, as he pleaseth, 
and consequently to make a Parliament what he will, when he will , which 
would be a breach of so essential a privilege of Parliament as that the very 
being thereof depends upon it And therefore they no ways doubted but 
every one that had taken the Protestation would, according to his solemn 
vow and oath, defend it with his life and fortune Neither did the sitting 
of a Parliament suspend all, or any, law, in maintaining that law which 
upholds the privilege of Parliament, which upholds the Parliament, which 
upholds the kingdom And they were so far from believing that his 
majesty was the only person against whom treason could not be committed, 
that in some sense they acknowledged he was the only person against whom 
it could bo committed , that is, as he is King and that treason which is 
against the kingdom is more against the King than that which is against 
his person, because he is King for that very treason is not treason as it is 
against him as a man, but as a man that is a King, and as he hath relation 
to the kingdom, and stands as a person intrusted with the kingdom, and 
discharging that trust 

245 ‘Now,’ they said, ‘the case was truly stated, and all the world 
might judge wheie the fault was , although they must avow that there 
could be no competent judge of this or any the like case but a Parliament ; 
and they were as confident that his majesty should nevei have cause to 
resort to any otlier court or course, for the vindication of his just privileges 
and for the recovery and maintenance of his known and undoubted rights, 
if there should be any invasion or violation thereof, than to his high court 
of Parliament And in case those wicked counsellors about him should 
drive him into any other course from and against his Parliament, whatever 
his maj'esty’s expressions and intentions were, they should appeal to all 
men’s consciences, and desire that they would lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and think with themselves whether such persons as had of late and 
still did resort unto his majesty, and had his ear and favour most, either 
had been or were more zealous assertors of the true Protestant profession, 
(although they believed they were more earnest in the Piotestant profession 
than in the Protestant religion,) or of the law of the land, the liberty of 
the subject, and the piivileges of the Parliament, than the members of 
both Houses of Parliament, who were insinuated to be the deserters, if not 
the destroyers, of them : and whether, if they could master this Parliament 
by foice, they would not hold up the same power to deprive us of all 
Parliaments , which are the giound and pillar of the subject’s liberty, and 
that which only maketh England a free monarchy. 
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246. * For the order of assistance to the committee of both Houses, as 1642 
they had no directions or [instructions *] but what had the law for their 
limits and the safety of the land for their ends, so they doubted not but 
all persons mentioned in that order, and all his majesty’s good subjects, 
would yield obedience to his majesty’s authority sigmfied therein by both 
Houses of Parliament. And that all men might the better know their 
duty in matters of that nature, and upon how sure a ground they go that 
follow the judgment of Parliament for their guide, they wished them judi- 
ciously to consider the true meaning and ground of that statute made in 
the eleventh year of King Henry VII cap i, which was printed at large 
in the end of his majesty’s message of the 4th of May That statute pro- 
vides, that none who shall attend upon the King, and do him true service, 
should he attainted, or forfeit any thing. What was the scope of that 
statute ^ To provide that men should not suffer as traitors for serving the 
King in his wars according to the duty of their allegiance ? If this had 
been all, it had been a very needless and ridiculous statute. Was it then 
intended, (as they seemed to take the meaning of it to be that caused it to 
be printed after his majesty’s message,) that they should be free from all 
crime and penalty that should follow the King, and serve him in war in 
any case whatsoever, whether it were for or against the kingdom and the 
laws thereof? That could not be , for that could not stand with the duty 
of their allegiance, which, in the beginning of the statute, was expressed to 
be to serve the King for the time being in his wars, for the defence of him 
and the land, and therefoie if it be against the land, (as it cannot be 
understood to be otherwise if it be against the Parliament, the representa- 
tive body of the kingdom,) it is a declining from the duty of allegiance, 
which this statute supposeth may be done though men should follow the 
King’s person in the war otherwise there had been no need of such a 
proviso in the end of the statute, that none should take benefit thereby that 
should decline from their allegiance That therefore which is the principal 
verb in this statute is, the [serving^] of the King for the time being , which 
could not be meant of a Pei kin Warbeck, or any that should call himself 
king , but such a one as, whatever his title might prove either in himself 
or in his ancestors, should be received and acknowledged for such by the 
kingdom, the consent whereof cannot be discerned but by Parliament , the 
act whereof is the act of the whole kingdom, by the personal suffrage of the 
peers, and the delegate consent of all the commons of England. 

247 * And Henry VII , a wise King, [considering] that what was the 
case of Rich III , his predecessor, might by chance of battle be his own , 
and that he might at once, by such a statute as this, satisfy such as had 
served his predecessor in his wars, and also secure those which should serve 
him, who might otheiwise fear to serve him in the wars lest by chance of 
battle that might happen to him also (if a duke of Yoik had set up a title 
against him) which had happened to his predecessor, he procured this 
statute to be made, that no man should be accounted a traitor for serving 
the King in his wars for the time being, that is, which was for the present 
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1642 allowed and received by the Parliament m behalf of the kingdom . and, as 
it 18 truly suggested in the preamble of the statute, it is not agreeable to 
reason or conscience that it should be otherwise , seeing men should be put 
upon an impossibility of knowing their duty if the judgment of the highest 
court should not be a rule and guide to them, and if the judgment thereof 
should not be followed where the question is, Who is Jcing, much more. 
What IS the best service of the king and kingdom and therefore those 
who should guide themselves by the judgment of Parliament ought, what- 
ever happen, to be secure and free from all account and penalties, upon the 
grounds and equity of this very statute * 

248 They said, * they would conclude that, although those wicked coun- 
sellors about his majesty had presumed, under his majesty’s name, to put 
that dishonour and affront upon both Houses of Parliament, and to make 
them the countenancers of treason, enough to have dissolved all the bands 
and sinews of confidence between his majesty and his Parliament, (of whom 
the maxim of the law is, That a dishonourable thing ought not to be 
imagined of them,) yet they doubted not but it should, in the end, appear 
to all the world that their endeavours had been most hearty and sincere, 
for the maintenance of the true Protestant religion, the King’s just pre- 
rogative, the laws and liberties of the land, and the pnvileges of Pai Lament 
in which endeavours, by the grace of God, they would still persist, though 
they should perish in the work , which if it should be, it was much to be 
feared that religion, laws, Lberties, and parliaments, would not be long 
lived after them.’ 

249. This Declaration wrought more upon the minds of men 
than all that they had done ; for the business at Hull was by 
very many thought to be done before projected, and the argu- 
ment of the militia to be entered upon at first in passion, and 
afterwards pursued with that vehemence, insensibly, by being 
engaged ; and that both extravagances had so much weighed 
down the King’s trespasses in coming to the House and ac- 
cusing the members, that a reasonable agreement would have 
been the sooner consented to on all hands. But when by this 
J3eclaration they saw foundations laid upon which not only 
what had been already done would be well justified, but what- 
soever they should hereafter find convenient to second what 
was already done, and that not only the King but the regal 
power was either suppressed or deposited in other hands, the 
irregularity and monstrousness of which principles found little 
opposition or resistance, even for the irregularity and mon- 
strousness, very many thought it as unsafe to be present at 
those consultations as to consent to the conclusions ; and so 
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great numbers of the members of both Houses absented them- 1642 
selves, and many, especially of the House of Peers, resorted to 
his majesty at York. So that in the debates of the highest 
consequence there were not usually present in the House of 
Commons the fifth part of their just numbers, and very often 
not above a dozen or thirteen in the House of Peers. In the 
mean time the King had a full court, and received all comers 
with great clemency and grace, calling always all the peers to 
Council, and communicating with them all such Declarations 
he thought fit to publish in answer to those of the Parliament, 
and all messages, and whatever else was necessary to be done 
for the improvement of his condition : and, having now the 
Great Seal with him, issued such proclamations as were season- 
able for the preservation of the peace of the kingdom. First, 
he published a Declaration in answer to that of the 19th of 
May, in which his majesty said that, 

250 * If he could be weary of taking any pains for the satisfaction of 
his people, and to undeceive them of those specious, mischievous infusions, 
which were daily instilled into them, to shake and corrupt their loyalty 
and affection to his majesty and his government, after so full and ample 
declaration of himself and intentions, and so fair and satisfactory answers 
to all such matters as had been objected to him by a major part present of 
both Houses of Parliament, he might well give over that labour of his pen, 
and sit still, till it should please God to enlighten the affections and under- 
standings of his good subjects on his behalf, (which he doubted not but 
that in His good time He would do,) that they might see his sufferings 
were their sufferings but since, instead of appljnng themselves to the 
method proposed by his majesty of making such solid particular proposi- 
tions as might establish a good understanding between them, or of follow- 
ing the advice of his Council of Scotland, (with whom they communicated 
their affairs,) in forbearing all means that might make the breach wider 
and the wound deeper, they had chosen to pursue his majesty with new 
reproaches, or rather to continue and improve the old, by adding and 
varying little circumstances and language in matters formerly urged by 
them and fully answered by his majesty, he had prevailed with himself, 
upon very mature and particular consideration of it, to answer the late 
printed book, entitled A Declaration or Remonstrance of the Lords and 
Commons, which was ordered the 19 th of May last to be printed and 
published ; hoping then that they would put his majesty to no more of 
that trouble, but that that should have been the last of such a nature they 
would have commumcated to his people, and that they would not, (as they 
had done since,) have thought fit to assault him with a newer Declaration, 
indeed of a very new nature and learning, which should have another 
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1642 answer. And he doubted not but that his good subjects would in short 
time be so well instructed in the differences and mistakings between them, 
that they would plainly discern, without resigmng their reason and under- 
standing to his prerogative or the infallibility of a now major part of both 
Houses of Parliament, (infected by a few malignant spirits,) where the 
fault was ’ 

251 His majesty said, Hhough he should with all humility and alacrity 
be always forward to acknowledge the infinite mercy and providence of 
Almighty God, vouchsafed so many several ways to himself and this 
nation, yet, since God himself doth not allow that we should fancy and 
create dangers to ourselves that we might manifest and publish His mercy 
in our deliverance, he must profess that he did not know those deliver- 
ances, mentioned in the beginning of that Declaration, from so many 
wicked plots and designs since the beginning of this Parliament, which, 
if they had taken eflfect, would have brought ruin and destruction upon 
this kingdom His majesty well knew the great labour and skill which 
had been used to amuse and aflfright his good subjects with fears and 
apprehensions of plots and conspiracies ; the several pamphlets published, 
and letters scattered up and down, full of such ridiculous, contemptible 
animadversions to that purpose, as (though they found, for what end God 
knows, very unusual countenance) no sober man would be moved with 
them But he must confess he had never been able to inform himself of 
any such pernicious, formed design against the peace of the kingdom since 
the beginning of this Parliament, as was mentioned in that Declaration, 
or which might be any warrant to those great fears both Houses of 
Parliament seemed to be transported with , but he had great reason to 
believe that more mischieve and danger had been raised and begotten, to 
the disturbance of the kingdom, than cured or prevented, by those fears 
and jealousies. And therefore, however the rumour and discourse of plots 
and conspiracies might have been necessary to the designs of particular 
men, they should do well not to pay any false devotions to Almighty God, 
who discerns whether our dangers are real or pretended. 

252 ‘ For the bringing up of the army to London, as his majesty had 
heretofore (by no other direction than the testimony of a good conscience,) 
called God to witness, that he never had, 01 knew of, any such resolution, 
so,’ he said, * upon the view of the depositions now published with that 
Declaration, it was not evident to his majesty that there was ever such a 
design, unless every loose discourse or argument be evidence enough of a 
design , and it was apparent that what had been said of it was neai three 
months before the discovery to both Houses of Parliament, so that if 
there were any danger threatened that way, it vanished i\ithout any 
resistance or prevention by the wisdom, power, or authority of them. 

253 ^It seemed the intention of that Declaration, (whatsoever other 
end it had,) was to answer a Declaration they had received from his 
majesty in answer to that which was presented to his majesty at New- 
market, the 9 th of March last, and likewise to his Answei to the 
petition of both Houses presented to him at York, the 26 th of March. 
But before it fell upon any particular of his majesty’s Declaration or 
Answer, it complained that the heads of the malignant party had with 
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much art and industry advised him to suffer divers unjust scandals and 1642 
imputations upon the Parliament to be published in his name, whereby 
they might make it odious to the people, and, by their help, destroy it ; 
but not instancing in any one scandal or imputation so published by his 
majesty, he was,’ he said, ‘ still to seek for the heads of that malignant 
party. But his good subjects would easily understand, that if he were 
guilty of that aspersion, he must not only be active in raising the scandal, 
but passive in the mischieve begotten by that scandal, his majesty being 
an esseptial part of the Parliament; and he hoped the just defence of 
himself and authority, and the necessary vindication of his innocence 
and justice, from the imputations laid on him by a major part then 
present of either or both Houses, should no more be called a scandal 
upon the Parliament than the opinion of such a part be reputed an Act of 
Parliament And he hoped his good subjects would not be long misled by 
that common expression in all the Declarations, wherein they usurp the 
word Parhament, and apply it to countenance any resolution or vote some 
few had a mind to make by calling it the resolution of Parhament , which 
could never be without his majesty’s consent. Neither could the vote of 
either or both Houses make a greater alteration in the laws of the king- 
dom, (so solemnly made by the advice of their predecessors, with the con- 
currence of his majesty and his ancestors,) either by commanding or 
inhibiting any thing, (besides the known rule of the law,) than his single 
direction or mandate could do, to which he did not ascribe that authority. 

254 ^But that Declaration informed the people that the malignant 
party had drawn his majesty into the northern parts, far from his Parlia- 
ment It might,’ his majesty said, * more truly and properly have said, 
that it had driven, than drawn, him thither , for he confessed his journey 
thither (for which he had no other reason to be sorry than with reference 
to the cause of it) was only forced upon him by the true malignant party, 
which contrived and countenanced those barbarous tumults, and other 
seditious circumstances, of which he had so often complained, and here- 
after should say more ; and which indeed threatened so much danger to 
his person, and laid so much scandal upon the privilege and dignity of 
Parliament, that he wondered it could be mentioned without blushes or 
indignation but of that anon But why the malignant party should be 
charged with causing a press to be tiansported to York,’ his majesty said, 

* he could not imagine , neither had any papers or writings issued from 
thence, to his knowledge, but what had been extorted from him by such 
provocations as had not been before offered to a king And, no doubt, it 
would appear a most trivial and fond exception, when all presses were 
open to vent whatsoever they thought fit to say to the people, (a thing 
unwarranted by former custom,) that his majesty should not make use of 
all lawful means to publish his just and necessary answers thereunto. As 
for the authority of the Great ^al, (though he ^d not know that it had 
been necessary to things of that nature,) the same should be more 
(requently used hereafter, as occasion should require ; to which he made 
no doubt but the greater and better part of his Privy Council would 
concur; and whose advice he was resolved to follow, as far as it should 
be agreeable to the good and welfare of the kingdom. 
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1642 255. 'Before that Declaration vouchsafed to insist on any particulars, 

it was pleased to censure both his majesty’s Declaration and Answer to be 
filled with harsh censures and causeless charges upon [the Parliament ^] 
(still misapplying the word Parlmmmt to the vote of both Houses,) con- 
cerning which they resolve to give satisfaction to the kingdom, since they 
found it very difficult to satisfy his majesty. If, as in the usage of the 
word Parliament they had left his majesty out of their thoughts, so by the 
word kingdom they intended to exclude all his people who were not within 
their walls, (for that was grown another phrase of the time, the vote of the 
major part of both Houses, and sometimes of one, was now called the reso- 
lution of the whole kingdom,') his majesty believed it might not be hard to 
give satisfaction to themselves ; otherwise he was confident, (and,’ he said, 
‘his confidence proceeded from the uprightness of his own conscience,) 
they would never be able so to sever the affections of his majesty and his 
kingdom that what could not be satisfaction to the one should be to the 
other : neither would the style of humlle and faithful, and telling his 
majesty that they will make h%s majesty a great and glorious King, in 
their Petitions and Eemonstrances, so deceive his good subjects that they 
would pass over the reproaches, threats, and menaces they were stuffed 
with ; which surely could not be more gently reprehended by his majesty 
than by saying, their expressions toere different from the usual language to 
princes , which that Declaration told him he had no occasion to sag But 
he believed whosoever looked over that Declaration presented to him at 
Newmarket, to which his was an answer, would find the language through- 
out it to be so unusual that before this Parliament it could never be 
paralleled j whilst, under pretence of justifying their fears, they gave so 
much countenance to the discourse of the rebels of Ireland as if they had 
a mind his good subjects should give credit to it otherwise, being 
warranted by the same evidence, which they have since published, [they 
would have as well declared] that those rebels publicly threaten the 
rooting out the name of the English, and that they will have a king of 
their own, and no longer be governed by his majesty, as that they say, 
that they do nothing but by his majesty’s authority, and that they call 
themselves the Queen’s army And therefore he had great reason to 
complain of the absence of justice and integrity in that Declaration, be- 
sides the unfitness of other expressions 

256 ‘Neither did his majesty mistake the substance or logic of their 
message to him at Theobald’s concerning the militia , which was no other, 
and was stated to be no other, even by that Declaration that reproved 
him, than a plain threat that if his majesty refused to join with them 
they would make a law without his majesty nor had the practice since 
that time been other ; which would never be justified to the most ordinary 
[if not partial] understandings by the mere avernng it to be according to 
the fundamental laws of this kingdom, without giving any directions that 
the most cunning and learned men in the laws might be able to find those 
foundations. And he would appeal unto all the world, whether they might 

^ [The words inserted between square brackets here and below are from 
the printed copies of the answer, being omitted in Clarendon’s MS ] 
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not with as much justice, and by as much law, have seized upon the estate 1642 
of every member of both Houses who dissented from that pretended 
ordinance, (which much the major part of the House of Peers did, two or 
three several times,) as they had invaded that power of his over the 
militia, because he, (upon reasons they had not so much as pretended to 
answer) refused to consent to that proposition. 

257. * And if no better effects than loss of time and hinderanoe of the 
public affairs had been found by his answers and replies, all good men 
might judge by whose default and whose want of duty such effects had 
been. For as his end, indeed his only end, in those answers and replies 
had been the settlement and composure of public affairs, so he was assured, 
and most men did believe, that if that due regard and reverence had been 
given to his words, and that consent and obedience to his counsels, which 
he expected, there had been before that time a cheerful calm upon the face 
of the whole kingdom, every man enjoying his own with all possible peace 
and security that can be imagined ; which surely those men did not desire 
who (after all those Acts of justice and favour passed by him this Parlia- 
ment, all those sufferings and affronts endured and undergone by him) 
thought fit still to reproach him with ship-money, coat and conduct-money, 
and other things so abundantly declared (as that Declaration itself con- 
fessed) in the general Remonstrance of the state of the kingdom published 
in November last ; which his majesty wondered k> find now avowed to be 
the Remonstrance of both Houses, and which he was sure was presented 
to him only by the House of Commons, and did never, and, he was con- 
fident, in that time could never have passed, the House of Peers ; the con- 
currence and authority of which was not then thought necessary. Should 
his majesty believe those reproaches to be the voice of the kingdom of 
England ? That all his loving subjects, eased, refreshed, strengthened, and 
abundantly satisfied, with his acts of grace and favour towards them, were 
willing to be involved in those unthankful expressions ? He would appeal 
to the thanks and acknowledgments published in the petitions of most of 
the counties of England, to the testimony and thanks he had received from 
both Houses of Parliament, how seasonable, how agreeable, that usage 
was to his majesty’s merit or their former expressions.’ 

258. His majesty said, * he had not at all swerved or departed from his 
resolutions, or words in the beginning of this Parliament , he had said, he 
was resolved to put himself freely and clearly upon the love and affection 
of his English subjects, and he said so still, as far as concerns England. 

And he called Almighty God to witness, all his complaints and jealousies, 
which had never been causeless, nor of his Houses of Parliament, (but of some 
few schismatical, factious, and ambitious spirits, and upon grounds, as he 
feared, a short time would justify to the world,) his denial of the militia, 
his absenting himself from London, had been the effects of an upnght and 
faithful affection to his English subjects , that he might be able, through 
all the inconveniences he might be compelled to wrestle with, at last to 
preserve and restore their religion, laws, and liberties unto them. 

259. ‘Since the proceeding against the lord Kimbolton and the five 
members was still looked upon, and so often pressed, as so great an advan- 
tage against his majesty that no retractation made by him, nor no action 
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1642 since tliat time committed against him and the law of the land under the 
pretence of vindication of privilege, could satisfy the contrivers of that 
Declaration, but that they would have his good subjects believe the 
accusation of those five members must be a plot for the breaking the neck 
of the Parliament, (a strange arrogance, if any of those members had the 
penning of that Declaration,) and that it was so often urged against him, as 
if by that single, casual mistake of his, in form only, he had forfeited all 
duty, credit, and allegiance from his people,’ he said, 'he would, without 
endeavouring to excuse that, which in truth was an error, (his going to the 
House of Commons,) give his people a full and clear narration of the 
matter of fact, assuring himself that his good subjects would not find his 
carriage m that business such as had been reported.’ 

260, His majesty said, that ‘when he resolved, upon such grounds as, 
when they should be published, would satisfy the world, that it was fit for 
his own safety and honour and the peace of the kingdom to proceed against 
those persons, though he well knew there was no degree of privilege in 
that case, yet, to shew his desire of correspondence with the two Houses of 
Parliament, he chose, rather tlian to apprehend their persons by the ordi- 
nary ministers of justice, (which according to the opinion and practice of 
former times he might have done,) to command his Attorney General to 
acquaint his House of Peers with his intention, and the general matters of 
his charge, (which was yet more particular than a mere accusation,) and to 
proceed accordingly , and at the same time sent a sworn servant, a sergeant 
at arms, to the House of Commons, to acquaint them. That his majesty did 
accuse and intended to prosecute the five members of that House for high 
treason, and did require that their persons might be secured in custody. 
This he did not only to shew that he intended not to violate or invade their 
privileges, but to use more ceremony towards them than he then conceived 
in justice might be required of him , and expected at least such an answer 
as might inform him if he were out of the way, but he received none at all ; 
only, in the instant, without offering any thing of their privileges to his 
consideration, an order was made, (and the same night published in print,) 
that if any person whatsoever should offer to arrest the person of any 
member of that House, without first acquainting that House therewith and 
receiving further order from that House, that it should be lawful for such 
members, or any person, to assist them, and to stand upon his or their 
guard of defence, and to make resistance, according to the Protestation 
taken to defend the privileges of Parliament And this was the first time 
that he heard the Protestation might be wrested to such a sense, or that in 
any case, (though of the most undoubted and unquestionable privilege,) 
it might be lawful for any person to resist, and use violence against, a public 
minister of justice, armed with lawful authority , though his majesty well 
knew that even such a minister might be punished for executing such 
authority 

261, ‘Upon viewing that order his majesty confessed he was somewhat 
amazed, having never seen or heard of the like, though he had known mem- 
bers of either House committed without so much formality as he had used, and 
upon crimes of a far inferior nature to those he had suggested , and, having 
no course proposed to him for his proceeding, he was, upon the matter, only 
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told, that against those persona he was not to proceed at aU ; that they 1042 
were above hia reach or the reach of the law. It was not easy for him to 
resolve what to do . if he employed his ministers of justice in the usual way 
for their apprehension, (who without doubt would not have refused to have 
executed his lawful commands,) he saw what opposition and resistance was 
like to be made, which very probably might have cost some blood if he sat 
still, and desisted upon that terror, he should, at the best, have confessed 
his own want of power and the weakness of the law. In that strait, he 
put on a sudden resolution, to try whether his own presence, and a clear 
discovery of his intentions, (which haply might not have been so well 
understood,) could remove those doubts and prevent those inconveniences 
which seemed to have been threatened , and thereupon he resolved to go in 
his own person to the House of Commons, which he discovered not till the 
very minute of his going, when he sent out that his servants, and such 
gentlemen as were then in his court, should attend him to Westminster , 
but giving them express command, (as he had expressed in his answer to 
the Ordinance,) that no accidents or provocation should draw them to any 
such action as might imply a purpose of force in his majesty ; and himself 
(requiring those of his train not to come within the door,) went into the 
House of Commons; the bare doing of which he did not then conceive 
would have been thought more a breach of privilege than if he had gone to 
the House of Peers and sent for them to come to him which was the 
usual custom 

262 ^ He used the best expressions he could to assure them how far he 
was from any intention of violating their privileges , that he intended to 
proceed legally and speedily against the persons he had accused ; and 
desired therefore, if they were in the House, that they might be delivered 
to him, or if absent, that such course might be taken for their forthcoming 
as might satisfy his just demands , and so he departed, having no other 
purpose of force if they had been in the House than he had before protested, 
before God, m his answer to the Ordinance They had an account now of 
his part of that story fully , his people might judge freely of it What 
followed on their part, (though that Declaration said, it could not withdraw 
any part qf their reverence and obedience from his majesty , it might be, 
any part of theirs it did not,) he should have too much cause hereafter to 
inform the world.’ 

263. His majesty said, ‘there would be no end of the discourse and 
upbraiding him with evil counsellors, if, upon his constant demal of know- 
ing any, they would not vouchsafe to inform him of them, and after eight 
months amusing the kingdom with the expectation of the discovery of a 
malignant party and of evil counsellors, they would not at last name any 
nor describe them. Let the actions [and lives of men be examined, who 
had contrived, counselled, actually consented, to gneve and burden his 
people , and if such were now about his majesty, or any against whom any 
notorious, malicious crime could be proved, if he sheltered and protected 
any such, let his injustice be published to the world . but till that were 
done, particularly and manifestly, (for he should never conclude any man 
upon a bare general vote of the major part of either or both Houses, till it 

[‘‘of,’ MS] 
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1642 were evident that that major part was without passion or affection,) he 
must look upon the charge that Declaration put on him, of cherishing and 
countenancing a discontented party of the kingdom against them, as a 
heavier and unjuster tax upon his justice and honour than any he had or 
could lay upon the framers of that Declaration And now, to countenance 
those unhandsome expressions whereby usually they had implied his 
majesty’s connivance at, or want of zeal against, the rebellion of Ireland, 
(so odious to all good men,) they had found a new way of exprobration . 
that the proclamation against those bloody traitors came not out till the 
beginning of January, though that rebellion broke out in October, and 
then, by special command from his majesty, but forty copies were appointed 
to be printed ’ His majesty said, ' it was well known where he was at that 
time when that rebellion brake forth, in Scotland that he immediately, 
from thence, recommended the care of that business to both Houses of 
Parliament here, after he had provided for all fitting supplies from his 
kingdom of Scotland that after his return hither he observed all those 
forms for that service which he was advised to by his Council of Ireland, 
or both Houses of Parliament here , and if no proclamation issued out 
sooner, (of which, for the present, he was not certain, but thought that 
others by his directions were issued before that time,) it was because the 
Lords J ustices of the kingdom desired them no sooner , and when they 
did, the number they desired was but twenty, which they advised might be 
signed by his majesty , which he, for expedition of the service, commanded 
to be printed, (a circumstance not required by them ,) thereupon he signed 
more of them than his J ustices desired. All which was very well known 
to some members of one or both Houses of Parliament, who had the more 
to answer if they forbore to express it at the passing of that Declaration , 
and if they did express it, he had the greater reason to complain that so 
envious an aspersion should be cast on his majesty to his people, when 
they knew well how to answer their own objection 

264. ‘ What that complaint was against the Parliament, put forth in his 
name, which was such an evidence and countenance to the rebels and 
spoke the same language of the Parliament which the rebels did,’ he said 
‘ he could not understand All his answers and declarations had been and 
were owned by himself, and had been attested under his own hand if any 
other had been published in his name and without hi a authority, it would 
be easy for both Houses of Parliament to discover and apprehend the 
authors and he wished that whosoever was trusted with the drawing and 
penning that Declaration had no more authority or cunning to impose upon 
or deceive a major part of those votes by which it passed, than any man 
had to prevail with his majesty to publish in his name any thing but the 
sense and resolution of his own heart, or that the contriver of that 
Declaration could with as good a conscience call God to witness that all 
his counsels and endeavours had been free from all private aims, personal 
respects or passions whatsoever, as his majesty had done, and did, that 
he never had, or knew of, such resolutions of bringing up the army to 
London. 

265 * And since that new device was found out, instead of answering 
his reasons or satisfying his just demands, to blast his declarations and 
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answers as if they were not his own ; a bold, senseless imputation , ’ he 1642 
said ‘ he was sure that every answer and declaration published by his 
majesty was much more his own, than any one of those bold, threatening, 
and reproachful petitions and remonstrances were the acts of either or 
both Houses And if the penner of that Declaration had been careful 
of the trust reposed in him, he would never have denied, (and thereupon 
have found [fault] with his majesty’s just indignation,) in the text or 
margent, that his majesty had never been charged with the intention 
of any force, and that in their whole Declaration there was no one word 
tending to any such reproach , the contrary whereof was so evident, that 
his majesty was in express terms charged in that Declaration, That he had 
sent them gracious messages when with his privity bringing up the army 
was in agitation. And even in that Declaration they sought to make the 
people believe some such thing to be proved in the depositions therewith 
published , wherein, his majesty doubted not, they would as much fail, as 
they did in their censure of that petition shewed formerly to his majesty 
by captain Legge, and subscribed by him with C Jl , which, notwithstand- 
ing his majesty’s full and particular nan*ation of the substance of that 
petition, the circumstances of his seeing and approving it, that Declaration 
was pleased to say was full of scandal to the Parliament and might have 
proved dangerous to the whole kingdom. If they had that dangerous 
petition m their hands,’ his majesty said, ^ he had no reason to believe 
any tenderness towards him had kept them from communicating it , if they 
had it not, his majesty ought to have been believed But that all good 
people might compute their other pretended dangers by their clear under- 
standing of that, the noise whereof had not been inferior to any of the rest,’ 
his majesty said, ‘ he had recovered a true copy of the very petition he had 
signed with C R , which should in fit time be published, and which, he 
hoped, would open the eyes of his good people 

266 ' Concerning his warrant for Mr Jennin’s passage, his answer was 
true and full ; but for his black satin suit and white boots he could give no 
account 

267 ^ His majesty had complained in his Declaration, and, as often as 
he should have occasion to mention his return and residence near London, 
he should complain, of the barbarous and seditious tumults at Whitehall 
and Westminster, which indeed had been so full of scandal to his govern- 
ment and danger to his person, that he should never think of his return 
thither till he had justice for what was past and security for the time to 
come and if there were so great a necessity or desire of his return as was 
pretended, in all [this] time, upon so often pressing his desires and upon 
causes so notorious, he should at least have procured some order for the 
future. But that Declaration told his majesty he was, upon the matter, 
mistaken, the resort of the citizens to Westminster was as lawful as the 
resort of great numbers every day in the term to the ordinary courts of 
justice. They knew no tumults Strange ’ was the disorderly appearance 
of so many thousand people, with staves and swords, crying through the 
streets, Westminster-hall, the passage between both Houses, (insomuch as 
the members could hardly pass to and fro,) Jfo bishops, down with the 
bishops, no tumults ? What member was there of either House that saw 
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1642 not those numbers and heard not those cries ? And yet lawful assemblies * 
Were not several members of either House assaulted, threatened, and 
evilly entieated ^ And yet no tumults ! Why made the House of Peers a 
declaration, and sent it down to the House of Commons, for the suppress- 
ing of tumults, if there were no tumults ? And if there were any, why 
was not such a declaration consented to and published? When the 
attempts were so visible, and threats so loud, to pull down the abbey at 
Westminster, had not his majesty just cause to apprehend that such 
people might continue their work to Whitehall? Yet no tumults ' What 
a strange time are we in, that a few impudent, malicious (to give them no 
worse term) men should cast such a mist of error before the eyes of both 
Houses of Parliament, as that they either could not or would not see how 
manifestly they injured themselves by maintaining those visible untruths. 
His majesty said, ‘ he would say no more ; by the help of God and the law, 
he would have justice for those tumults 

268 'From excepting (how weightily every man might judge,) to what 
his majesty had said, that Declaration proceeded to censure him for what 
he had not said, for the prudent omissions in his answer His majesty 
had forborne to say any thing of the words spoken at Kensington, or the 
articles against his dearest consort, and the accusation of the six members. 
Of the last,’ his majesty said, 'he had spoken often, and, he thought, 
enough of the other two, but having never accused any, (though God 
knew what truth there might be in either.) he had no reason to give any 
particular answer ’ 

269 He said, ‘ he did not reckon himself bereaved of any part of his 
prerogative which he was pleased freely, for a time, to part with by bill ; 
yet he must say, he expressed a great trust in his two Houses of Parlia- 
ment when he divested himself of the power of dissolving this Parliament, 
which was a just, necessary, and proper prerogative But he was glad 
to hear their resolution, that it should not encourage them to do any thing 
which otherwise had not been fit to have been done * if it did, it would be 
such a breach of trust, God would require an account for at their hands 

270 ‘For the militia, he had said so much in it before, and the point 
was so well understood by all men, that he would waste time no more in 
that dispute He never had said there was no such thing as an ordinance, 
(though he knew that they had been long disused,) but that there was 
never any ordinance, or could be any, without the King’s consent , and 
that was true and the unnecessary precedent cited in that Declaration 
did not offer to prove the contrary. But enough oi that , God and the law 
must determine that business 

271 ‘ Neither had that Declaration given his maj’esty any satisfaction 
concerning the votes of the 15 th and i 6 th of March [last] , which he must 
declare, and appeal to all the world in the point, to be the greatest viola- 
tion of his majesty’s privilege, the law of the land, the liberty of the 
subject, and the right of Parliament, that could be imagined One of 
those votes was, (and there would need no other to destroy the King and 
people,) that when the Lords and Commons (it is well the Commons are 
admitted to their part in judicature) shall declare what the law of the 
land is, the same must be assented to and obeyed , that is the sense in few 
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words Where is every man’s property, every man’s liberty 1 If the 1642 
major part of both Houses declare that the law is, That the younger 
brother shall inherit, what is become of all the families and estates in the 
kingdom ? If they declare, That, by the fundamental law of the land, 
such a rash action, such an unadvised word, ought to be punished by 
perpetual imprisonment, is not the liberty of the subject, durante bene- 
placitoy remediless ? That Declaration confesses, they pretend not to a 
power of making new laws ; that without his majesty they could not do 
that they needed no such power if their Declaration could suspend this 
statute fiom being obeyed and executed If they had power to declare the 
lord Digby’s waiting on his majesty to Hampton Court, and thence visiting 
some officers at Kingston with a coach and six horses, to be levying of war, 
and high treason, and sii John Hotham’s defying his majesty to his face, 
keeping his majesty’s town, fort, and goods against him, by foice of arms, 
to be an act of affection and loyalty , what needed a power of making new 
laws ? or would there be such a thing as law left ? 

272 ‘ He desired his good subjects to mark the reason and consequence 
of those votes , the progress they had already made, and how infinite that 
progress might be First, they voted the kingdom was in imminent danger 
(it was now above thiee months since they discerned it) from enemies 
abroad and a popish and discontented party at home , that is matter of 
fact , the law follows this vote had given them authonty by law, (the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom,) to order and dispose of the militia of 
the kingdom, and, with this power, and to prevent that danger, to enter 
into his majesty’s towns, seize upon his magazine, and by foice keep both 
from him Was not that his majesty’s case* First, they vote he had an 
intention to levy war against his Pailiament , that is matter of fact then 
they declare such as shall assist him to be guilty of high treason , that is 
the law, and proved by two statutes themselves knew to be repealed No 
matter foi that , they declare it Upon this ground they exercise the 
militia ; and so actually do that upon his majesty which they had voted he 
intended to do upon them Who could not see the confusion that must 
follow upon such a power of declaring ? If they should now vote that his 
majesty did not wiite this Declaration, but that such a one did it, which 
was still mattei of fact ; and then declare, that, for so doing, he was an 
enemy to the commonwealth , what was become of the law that man was 
born to ^ And if all their zeal for the defence of the law were but to de- 
fend that which they declared to be law, their own votes, it would not 
be in theii power to satisfy any man of their good intentions to the 
public peace but such as was willing to relinquish his title to Magna 
Charta and hold his life and fortunes by a vote of a major part of both 
Houses. In a word, his majesty denied not but they might have power to 
declare in a particular, doubtful case, regularly bi ought before them, what 
law IS but to make a general declaration, whereby the known rule of the 
law might be crossed or altered, they had no power ; nor could exercise 
any, without bnngmg the life and liberty of the subject to a lawless and 
arbitrary subjection 

273 ‘ His majesty had complained (and the world might judge of the 
justice and necessity of that complaint) of the multitude of seditious 
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1642 pamphlets and sermons ; and that Declaration told him, they knew he had 
ways enough in his ordinary courts of justice to punish those; so,’ his 
majesty said, ‘ he had to pumsh tumults and nots ; and yet they would not 
serve his turn to keep his towns, his forests, and parks from violence. And 
it might be, though those courts had still the power to pumsh, they might 
have lost the skill to define what tumults and riots are , otherwise a jury 
in Southwark, legally empannelled to examine a riot there, would not have 
been superseded, and the shrief enjoined not to proceed, by virtue of an 
order of the House of Commons ; which, it seemed, at that time had the 
sole power of declaring But it was no wonder that they who could not 
see the tumults did not consider the pamphlets and sennons , though the 
author of the Protestation protested were well known to be Burton, (that 
infamous disturber of the peace of the Church and State,) and that he 
preached it at Westminster, m the hearing of divers members of the House 
of Commons But of such pamphlets and seditious preachers (divers whereof 
had been recommended, if not imposed upon several parishes, by some 
members of both Houses, by what authority his majesty knew not) he would 
hereafter take a further account * 

274. His majesty said, ‘he confessed he had little skill in the laws ; and 
those that had had most, he found now were much to seek yet he could 
not understand, or believe, that every ordinary court, or any court, had 
power to raise what guaid they pleased and under what command they 
pleased. Neither could he imagine what dangerous effects they found by 
the guard he appointed them, or indeed any the least occasion why they 
needed a guard at all. 

275 ‘But of all the imputations so causelessly and unjustly laid upon 
his majesty by that Declaration,’ he said, ‘ he most wondered at that charge, 
so apparently and evidently untrue, That such weie continually preferied 
and countenanced by him who were friends, or favourers, or related unto 
the chief authors and actors, of that arbitrary power heretofore practised 
and complained of. and, on the other side, that such as did appear against 
it were daily discountenanced and disgiaced’ He said, ‘he would know 
one person that contributed to the ills of those times, or had dependence 
upon those that did, whom he did or lately had countenanced or pi eferred ; 
nay, he was confident, (and he looked for no other at their hands,) as they 
had been always most enunent assertors of the public liberties, so, if they 
found his majesty inclined to any thing not agreeable to honour and justice 
they would leave him to-morrow. Whether different persons had not and 
did not receive countenance elsewhere, and upon what" grounds, all men 
might judge, and whether his majesty had not been forward enough to 
honour and prefer those of the most contrary opinion, how little comfort 
soever he had of those preferments, in bestowing of which hereafter he 
would be more guided by men’s actions than opimons. And therefore he 
had good cause to bestow that admonition (for his majesty assured them 
that it was an admonition of his own) upon both his Houses of Parliament, 
to take heed of inclimng, under the specious shows of necessity and danger, 
to the exercise of such an arbitrary power they before complained of. the 
advice would do no harm, and he should be glad to see it followed ’ 

276 . His majesty asked, ‘if all the specious promises and loud professions 
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of making him a great and a glorious king, of settling a greater revenue 1642' 
upon his majesty than any of his ancestors had enjoyed, of making him to 
be honoured at home and feared abroad, were resolved into this, that they 
would be ready to settle his revenue in an honourable propoition, when he 
should put himself in such a posture of government that his subjects might 
be secure to enjoy his just protection for their religion, laws, and liberties ? 

What posture of government they intended, he knew not , nor could he 
imagine what security his good subjects could desire for their religion, laws, 
and liberties, winch he had not offered or fully given. And was it suitable 
to the duty and dignity of both Houses of Parliament to answer his par- 
ticular, weighty expressions of the causes of his remove from London, (so 
generally known to the kingdom,) with a scoff, that they hoped he uoas 
d/nven ftom thence^ not hy his own fears, but by the fears of the lord Diffby 
and his retinue of cavaliers ? Sure,’ his majesty said, ‘ the penner of that 
Declaration inserted that ungrave and insolent expression, (as he had done 
divers others,) without the consent or examination of both Houses, who 
would not so lightly have departed from then former professions of duty to 
his majesty. 

277. ‘Whether the way to a good understanding between his majesty 
and his people had been as zealously pressed by them as it had been pro- 
fessed and desired by him, would be easily discerned by them who observed 
that he had left no public act undone on his pait which m the least degree 
might be necessary to the peace, plenty, and security of his subjects , and 
that they had not despatched one act which had given the least evidence of 
their particular affection and kindness to his majesty, but, on the contrary, 
had (hscountenanced and hindered the testimony other men would give to 
him of their affections Witness the stopping, and keeping back, the bill 
of subsidies granted by the cleigy almost a yeai since, which, though his 1640 
personal wants were so notoriously known, they would not to that time May 23 
pass , so, not only forbearing to supply his majesty themselves, but keeping 
the love and bounty of other men fiom him , and afforded no other answers 
to all his desiies, all his reasons, (indeed not to be answered,), than that he 
must not make his understanding 01 reason the rule of his government, bi t 
suffer himself to be assisted (which his majesty never denied) by his Great 
Council.’ He said, ‘ he required no other liberty to his will than the 
meanest of them did, (he wished they would always use that liberty,) not 
to consent to any thing evidently contrary to his conscience and under- 
standing and he had and should always give as much estimation and 
regard to the advice and counsel of both Houses of Parliament as ever 
pnnee had done : but he should never, and he hoped hia people would 
never, account the contrivance of a few factious, seditious persons, a 
malignant party, who would sacnfice the commonwealth to their own fury 
and ambition, the wisdom of Parliament , and that the justifying and de- 
fending of such persons (of whom, and of their particular sinister ways to 
compass their own bad ends, his majesty would shortly inform the world) 
was not the way to preserve parliaments, but was the opposing, and pre- 
ferring, a few unworthy persons, before their duty to their King or their 

' [Wilkins’ Concilia, iv 541. Proposed on May 16, and passed on 
May 23, 1640. It had therefore been granted tnjoo years since ] 
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1642 care of the kingdom They would have his majesty remember that his 
resolutions did concern kingdoms, and therefore not to be moulded by his 
own understanding . ’ he said, ‘ he did well remember it , but he would 
have them remember, that, when their consultations endeavoured to lessen 
the office and dignity of a king, they meddled with that which is not within 
their determination, and of which his majesty must give an account to God, 
and his other kingdoms, and must maintain with the sacrifice of his life. 

278. ‘ Lastly, that Declaration told the people of a present, desperate, 
and malicious plot the malignant party was then acting, under the 
plausible notions of stirring men up to a care of preserving the King’s 
prerogative, maintaimng the discipline of the Church, upholding and 
continuing the reverence and solemnity of God’s service, and encouraging 
learning, (indeed plausible and honourable notions to act any thing upon,) 
and that upon those grounds divers mutinous petitions had been framed in 
London, Kent, and other places.’ His majesty asked, ‘ upon what grounds 
these men would have petitions framed? Had so many petitions, even 
against the form and constitution of the kingdom and the laws established, 
been joyfully received and accepted, and should petitions framed upon 
those grounds be called mutinous ? Had a multitude of mean, unknown, 
inconsiderable, contemptible persons, about the city and suburbs of 
London, had liberty to petition against the government of the Church, 
against the Book of Common Prayer, against the freedom and privilege of 
Parliament, and been thanked for it ; and should it be called mutiny in 
the gravest and best citizens of London, in the gentry and commonalty of 
Kent, to frame petitions upon those grounds, and to desire to be governed 
by the known laws of the land, not by orders and votes of either or both 
Houses ? Could this be thought the wisdom and justice of both Houses of 
Parliament? Was it not evidently the woik of a faction, within oi with- 
out both Houses, who deceived the trust reposed in them, and had now 
told his majesty what mutiny was ? To stir men up to a care of preserving 
his prerogative, maintaining the discipline of the Church, upholding and 
continuing the reverence and solemmty of God’s service, encouraging of 
learning, was mutiny. Let heaven and earth, God and man, judge be- 
tween his majesty and these men And however such petitions were 
there called mutinous, and the petitioners threatened, discountenanced, 
censured, and imprisoned, if they brought such petitions to his majesty, he 
would graciously receive them, and defend them and their rights against 
what power soever, with the uttermost hazard of his being ’ 

279 His majesty said, ‘ he had been the longer, (to his very great pain,) 
in this answer, that he might give the world satisfaction, even in the most 
trivial particulars which had been objected against him, and that he might 
not be again reproached with any more prudent omissions. If he had 
been compelled to sharper language than his majesty affected, it might be 
considered how vile, how insufferable, his provocations had been . and, 
except to repel force were to assault, and to give punctual and necessary 
answers to rough and insolent demands were to make invectives, he was 
confident the world would accuse his majesty of too much mildness ; and 
all his good subjects would think he was not well dealt with , and would 
judge of his majesty, and of their own happiness and secunty in him, by 
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actions , which he desired might no longer prosper, or have a blessing 1642 
from God upon them and his majesty, than they should be directed to the 
glory of God, in the maintenance of the true Protestant profession, to the 
preservation of the property and liberty of the subject in the observation of 
the laws, and to the maintenance of the rights and freedom of Parliament 
in the allowance and protection of all their just privileges.* 

280. This Declaration was no sooner published, but his 
majesty likewise set forth an answer to that other Declaration 
of the 26 th of May ; in which he said, that 

* Whosoever looked ovei* the late Remonstrance, entitled A Declaration 
of the Lords and Commons of the 26th May^ would not think that his 
majesty had great reason to be pleased with it, yet he could not but 
commend the plain-dealing and ingenuity of the frameis and contrivers of 
that Declaration, (which had been wi'ought in a hotter and quicker forge 
than any of the rest,) who would no longer sulfer his majesty to be affronted 
by being told, they would make him a great and glorious king, whilst they 
used all possible skill to reduce him to extreme want and indigency, and 
that they would make him to be loved at home and feared abroad, whilst 
they endeavoured by all possible ways to render him odious to his good 
subjects and contemptible to all foreign princes, but, like round-dealing 
men, told him in plain English that they had done him no wrong, because 
he was not capable of leceiving any, and that they had taken nothing from 
him, because he had never any thing of his own to lose If that doctnne 
were true, and that indeed he ought to be of no other consideiation than 
they had informed his people in that Declaration, that gentleman^ was 
much more excusable that said publicly, unieproved, that the happiness of 
the kingdom did not depend on his majesty or upon any of the royal 
branches of that root and the other who said, his majesty was not worthy 
to be King of England language very monstrous to be allowed by either 
House of Parliament, and of which, by the help of God and the law, he 
must have some examination. But, he doubted not, all his good subjects 
did now plainly discern, through the mask and vizard of their hypocrisy, 
what their design was, and would no more look upon the framers and con- 
trivers of that Declaration as upon both Houses of Parliament, (whose 
freedom and just privileges he would always maintain, and in whose behalf 
he was as much scandalized as for himself,) but as a faction of malignant, 
schismatical, and ambitious peisons; whose design was, and always had 
been, to alter the whole frame of government, both of Church and State, 
and to subject both King and people to their own lawless, arbitrary power 
and government . of whose persons and of whose design,* his majesty said, 

‘ he would within a very short time give his good subjects and the world a 
full, and, he hoped, a satisfactory narration 

281 . ‘The contrivers and penners of that Declaration (of whom hit 

^ [Henry Martin, as stated in the King’s Declaration of Aug 12.] 

* [Sir Henry Ludlow, father of Lieut. Gen. Ludlow, as stated ibid. His 
words were, however, censured by the Speaker by order of the House on 
the day on which they were spoken, May 7.] 
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1642 majesty would be only understood to speak, when he mentioned any o^ 
their undutiful acts against him) said, that the great affairs of the kingdom, 
and the miserable bleeding condition of the kingdom of Ireland, would afford 
them little leisure to spend their time in declarations, answers, and replies. 
Indeed,’ his majesty said, ' the miserable and deplorable condition of both 
kingdoms would require somewhat else at their hands but he would 
gladly know how they had spent their time since their recess, (then almost 
eight months,) but in declarations, remonstrances, and invectives against 
his majesty and his government, or in preparing matter for them Had 
his majesty invited them to any such expense of time, by beginning argu- 
ments of that nature ? Their leisure or their inclination was not as they 
pretended And what was their piinting and publishing their petitions to 
him , their declarations and remonstrances of him ; their odious votes and 
resolutions, sometimes of one, sometimes of both Houses, against his 
majesty, (never in that manner communicated before this Parliament,) but 
an appeal to the people ? And, in God’s name, let them judge of the 
persons they had trusted 

282 ‘ Their first quarrel was (as it was always, to let them into their 
frank expressions of his majesty and his actions) against the malignant 
Jicirtg, whom they were pleased still to call, and nevei to prove to be, his 
evil counsellors. But indeed nothing was more evident by their whole 
proceedings than that by the malignant jpartg they intended all the mem- 
bers of both Houses who agreed not with them in their opimon, (thence 
had come their distinction of good and had lords, of persons ill affected of 
the House of Commons, who had been proscribed, and their names listed 
and read in tumults,) and all the persons of the kingdom who approve not 
of their actions So that if, in truth, they would be ingenuous, and name 
the persons they intended, who would be the men (upon whom the imputa- 
tion of malignity would be cast,) but they who had stood stoutly and 
immutably for the leligion, the liberties, the laws, for all public interests, 
(so long as there was any to be stood for ,) they who had always been, and 
still were, as zealous professors, and some of them as able and earnest 
defenders, of the Protestant doctrine against the Church of Rome, as any 
were , who had often and earnestly besought his majesty to consent that 
no indifferent and unnecessary ceremony might be pressed upon weak and 
tender consciences, and that he would agree to a bill for that puipose ^ 
They to whose wisdom, courage, and counsel, the kingdom owed as much 
as it could to subjects , and upon whose unblemished lives envy itself could 
lay no imputation, nor endeavoured to lay any, until their virtues brought 
them to his majesty’s knowledge and favour ? ’ His majesty said, * if the 
contrivers of that Declaiation would be faithful to themselves, and consider 
all those persons of both Houses whom they in their own consciences knew 
to dissent from them in the matter and language of that Declai ation, and 
in all those undutiful actions of which he complained, they would be found 
in honour, fortune, wisdom, reputation, and weight, (if not in number,) 
much superior to them So much for the evil counsellors 

283 ‘Then, what was the evil counsel itself? His majesty’s coming 
from London (where he, and many, whose affections to him were veiy 
eminent, were in danger every day to be tom in pieces) to York , where 
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his majesty, and all such as would put themselves under his protection, 1642 
might live, (he thanked God and the loyalty and affection of that good 
people,) very securely his not submitting himself absolutely (and re- 
nouncing his own understanding) to the votes and resolutions of the 
contnvers of that Declaration, when they told his majesty that they were 
above him, and might, (by his own authority,) do with his majesty what 
they pleased . and his not being contented, that all his good subjects’ lives 
and fortunes should be disposed of by their votes, but by the known law of 
the land This was the evil counsel given and taken : and would not all 
men believe there needed much power and skill of the malignant 'party to 
infuse that counsel into him? And then, to apply the argument the 
contrivers of that Declaration made for themselves, was it probable, or 
possible, that such men whom his majesty had mentioned, (who must have 
so great a share in the misery,) should take such pains in the procuring 
thereof, and spend so much time, and run so many hazards, to make them- 
selves slaves, and to rum the freedom of this nation ? ’ 

284 His majesty said, * (with a clear and upright conscience to God 
Almighty,) whosoever harboured the least thought in his breast of ruining 
or violating the public liberty or religion of the kingdom, or the just free- 
dom and pnvilege of Parliament, let him be accursed ; and he should be 
no counsellor of his that would not say Amen For the contrivers of that 
Declaration, he had not said any thing which might imply any inclination 
in them to be slaves. That which he had charged them was, with invading 
the public liberty , and his presumption might be very strong and vehe- 
ment, that, (though they had no mind to be slaves,) they were not 
unwilling to be tyrants What is tyranny, but to admit no rules to 
govern by but their own wills ? And they knew the misery of Athens 
was at the highest when it suffered under the thirty tyrants.’ 

285 His majesty said, ‘ if that Declaration had told him, (as indeed it 
might, and as in justice it ought to have done,) that the precedents of any 
of his ancestors did fall short and much below what had been done by him 
this Parliament in point of grace and favour to his people, he should 
no otherwise have wondered at it than at such a truth in such a place 
But when, to justify their having done more than ever their predecessors 
did, it told his good subjects, (as most injuriously and insolently it did,) 
that the highest and most unwarrantable precedents of any of his pre- 
decessors did fall short and much below what had been done to them this 
Parliament by him, he must confess himself amazed, and not able to 
understand them , and he must tell those ungrateful men, (who durst tell 
their King, that they might without want of modesty and duty depose 
him ^,) that the condition of his subjects, when, (by whatsoever accidents 
and conjunctures of time,) it was at worst under his power, unto which, by 
no default of his, they should be ever again reduced, was, by many degrees, 
more pleasant and happy than that to which their furious pretence of 
reformation had brought them Neither was his majesty afraid of the 
highest precedents of other Parliaments, which those men boldly (his good 
subjects would call it worse) told him, they might without want of modesty 
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1642 and duty make their patterns. If he had no other security against those 
precedents but their modesty and duty, he was in a miserable condition, as 
all persons would be who depended upon them. 

286. ‘That Declaration would not allow his inference, that by avowing 
the act of sir John Hotham they did destroy the title and interest of all 
his subjects to their lands and goods , but confessed, if they were found 
guilty of that charge, it were indeed a very great crime And did they 
not in that Declaration admit themselves guilty of that very crime ? Did 
they not say. Who doubts but that a Parliament may dispose of any thing 
wherein his majesty or his subjects had a nght, in such a way as that the 
kingdom might not be in danger thereby ? Did they not then call them- 
selves this Parliament, and challenge that power without his consent? 
Did they not extend that power to all cases where the necessity or common 
good of the kingdom was concerned, and did they not arrogate to them- 
selves alone the judgment of that danger, that necessity, and that common 
good of the kingdom * What was, if that were not, to unsettle the security 
of all men’s estates, and to expose them to an arbitrary power of their 
own ? If a faction should at any time, by cunning, or foice, or absence, or 
accident, prevail over a major part of both Houses, and pretend that there 
were evil counsellois, a malignant party about the King, by whom the 
religion and liberty of the kingdom were both in danger, (this they might 
do , they had done it then ,) they might take away, be it from the King or 
people, whatsoever they in their judgments should think fit. This was 
lawful , they had declared it so ; let the world judge whether his majesty 
had charged them unjustly, and whether they were not guilty of the cnme 
which themselves confessed (being proved) was a great one , and how 
safely his majesty might commit the power those people desired into their 
hands, who m all probability would be no sooner possessed of it than they 
would revive that tragedy which Mr. Hooker relates ^ of the Anabaptists 
inGeimany , who, talking of nothing but faith and of the true fear of God, 
and that riches and honour were vanity, at first, upon the great opinion of 
their humility, zeal, and devotion, procured much reverence and estimation 
with the people , after, finding how many persons they had ensnared with 
their hypocrisy, they began to propose to themselves to reform both the 
ecclesiastical and civil government of the state then, because possibly 
they might meet with some opposition, they secretly entered into a league 
of association ; and shortly after, (finding the power they had gotten with 
the credulous people,) enriched themselves with all kind of spoil and 
pillage, and justified themselves upon our Saviour’s piomise. The meek 
shall inherit the earth ; and declared their title [was*] the same which the 
righteous Israelites had to the goods of the wicked Egyptians ’ His 
majesty said, ‘ this story was worth the reading at large, and needed no 
application 

287. ‘ But his majesty might by no means say, that he had the same 
title to his town of Hull, and the ammunition there, as any of his subjects 
had to their land or money : that was a principle that pulled up the foun- 
dation of the liberty and property of every subject. Why ? Because the 

* \Eccl. Polity^ pref., chap, viii, 6, 10-12.] * [‘and,’ MS.] 
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King’s property in his towns, and in his goods bought with the public 1642 
money, (as they conceive his magazine at Hull to be,) was inconsistent 
with the subjects’ property in their lands, goods, and liberty. Did these 
men think, that as they assumed a power of declaring law, (and whatsoever 
contradicted that declaration broke their privileges,) so that they had a 
power of declaring sense and reason, and imposing logic and syllogisms on 
the schools as well as law upon the people * Did not all mankind know 
that several men might have [several] rights and interests in the selfsame 
house and land, and yet neither destroy the other* Was not the interest 
of the lord pai amount consistent with that of the mesne lord, and his with 
that of the tenant, and yet their properties or interests not at all con- 
founded* And why might not his majesty then have a full, lawful 
interest and property in his town of Hull, and yet his subjects have a 
property in their houses too * But he could not sell or give away at his 
pleasure this town and fort, as a private man might do his lands or goods. 

What then * Many men have no authority to let or set their leases, or sell 
their land , have they therefore no title to them oi mtei est in them ? May 
they be taken from them because they cannot sell them ? ’ He said, ‘ the 
purpose of his journey to Hull was neither to sell it or give it away. 

288 ‘ But for the magazine, the munition there, that he bought with his 
own money, he might surely have sold that, lent, or given it away. No , 
he bought it with the public money, and the proof is, they conceive it so ; 
and upon that conceit had voted, that it should be taken fiom him Ex- 
cellent justice • Suppose his majesty had kept that money by him, and not 
bought arms with it, would they have taken it from him upon that conceit * 

Nay, might they not, wheresoever that money was, (for through how many 
hands soever it hath passed, it is the public money still, if ever it were,) 
seize it, and take it from the owners* But the towns, forts, magazine, 
and kingdom, is intrusted to his majesty , and he is a person ti usted ’ His 
majesty said, ‘ he was so , God, and the law, had trusted him , and he had 
taken an oath to discharge that trust for the good and safety of the people. 
What oaths they had taken, he knew not, unless those which, in that 
violence, they had manifestly maliciously violated Might any thing be 
taken from a man because he is trusted with it* Nay, may the peison 
himself take away the thing he trusts, when he will, and in what manner 
he will * The law had been otherwise, and he believed would be so held, 
notwithstanding their Declarations 

289 *But that trust ought to be managed by their advice, and the 
kingdom had trusted them for that purpose. Impossible, that the same 
trust should be irrevocably committed to his majesty and his heirs for ever, 
and the same trust, and a power above that trust, (for so was the power 
they pretended,) be committed to others Did not the people that sent 
them look upon them as a body but temporary, and dissoluble at his 
majesty’s pleasure ? And could it be believed that they intended them for 
his guardians, and controllers in the managing of that trust which God and 
the law had granted to hi Tn and to his posterity for ever * What the extent 
of the commission and trust was, nothing could better teach them than the 
writ whereby they are met * His majesty said, ‘ he called them (and 
without that call they could not have come together) to be his counsellors, 
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1642 not commandeis, (for, howevertheyfiequently confounded them, the offices 
were seveial,) and counsellors not m all things, but in some things, de, 
q iLi h mdmn ard u ts, And they would easily find amongst their precedents 

that Queen Elizabeth (upon whose ^ time all good men looked with rever- 
1593 ence,) committed one Wentwoith, a member of the House of Commons, to 
Feb 24 the Towel , (sitting the House,) but for proposing that they might advise 
the Queen in a mattei she thought they had nothing to do to meddle 
in Ibit hi« majesty is trusted And is he the only person ti listed* 
And might they do what their own inclination and fury led them to * 
Were not they trusted by his majesty when he fiist sent for them , and 
weie they not trusted by him when he passed them his piomise that he 
would not dissolve them * Could it be piesumed, (and piesumptions go far 
with them,) that he trusted them with a power to destroy himself, and to 
dis8ol\ e his government and authority * If the people might be allowed to 
make an e(initable consti notion of the laws and statutes, (a doctrine avowed 
by them,) would not all his good subjects swear, he ne\ei intended by that 
Act of continuance that they should do what they have since done * Were 
they not trusted by those that sent them * And were they ti listed to alter 
the government of Church and State, and to make themselves iierjietiial 
dictatois ovci the King and peojdc* Did they intend that the law itself 
should be subject to then votes, and that whatsoevei they said or did 
should bt' lawful, because they declared it so* The oaths they had taken 
who sent them, and without taking which, themselves weie not cajiable of 
then })lacc in I’arl lament, made [the one^] incapable of gi\mi>, and the 
other of reeennig such a tiust, unless they would peisuade his good sub- 
jects, that his majesty is the only suiireirie head and govi^rnor in all causes 
and ovci all peisons within his dominions, and yet that they had a power 
over him to eonstiain him to manage his trust and govern his power 
accordiny to then clisiretion 

•290 ‘ Tlie contiiveis of that Declaration told his majesty, that they 
would novel allow Inm (an humble and dutiful t'xpies'iion) to be judge of 
the law , that belonged only to them , they might, and must, judge and 
declare ’ His majesty said, ‘ they all knew what power the Dojie, imdei 
the pieteme of inteijircting Scrijiturc'S, and declaring aiticles of faith, 
(though he decline the m.ikmg the one 01 the othci,) had usurj>ed ovei 
men’s consciences , and that, uiidei colour of having power of oidenng all 
things foi the good of men’s souls, he entitles himself to all the kingdoms 
of the woild He would not accuse the tiamers of that Declaiation, (how 
bold soevei they woie with his majesty,) that they inclined to Dopeiy, of 
which another maxim was, that all men must submit then leason and 
undei standing, (and the Scripture itself,) to that declaring powei of Ins 
neithei would he tell them, (, though they had told him so,) that they use 
the veiy language of the lebels of lieland and yet they say tliose rebels 
declare, tliat whatsoever they do is for the good of the King and kingdom. 

^ [‘ good,’ MS , but not in the printed copies of the Answer Nearly the 
whole of tins Answer (from the middle of § 2 86) has been tianscnbcd for 
Clarendon by a very careless scribe, which accounts foi the many mistaken 
readings in the MS ] 

^ [‘ them,’ MS ] 
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But [his good subjects would easily put the case to themselves, whether 1042 
if the Papists m Ireland in [truth ‘‘"I were, or by art or accident had made 
themselves, the major part of both Houses of Parliament there, and had 
pretended the trust (in that Declaration) from the kingdom of Ireland , 
thereupon had voted their religion and liberty to be in danger of extiipation 
from a malignant j)arty of Protestants and Puritans, and, therefoio, that 
they would put themselves into a posture of defence , that the forts and 
the militia of that kingdom weie to be put into the hands of such persons 
as they could confide in , that his majesty was indeed trusted with the 
towns, forts, magazines, treasuies, offices, and people of the kingdom, for 
the good, safety, and best advantage thereof, but as his trust is for the use 
of the kingdom, so it ought to be managed by the advice of both Houses of 
Pailiament, whom the kingdom had trusted for that purpose, it being their 
duty to see it discharged accoiding to [the’’] condition and true intent 
theieof, and by all possible means to prevent the contiary las majesty 
said, ‘ let all liis good subjects coiihider, if tliat rebellion had been jilotted 
with all that formality, and those circumstances declared to be legal, (at 
least, accoidmg to the equitable sense of the law,) and to be for the public 
good, and justifiable by necessity, (of which they were the only judges,) 
whether they might have thought then design to be moie cunning, they 
would believe it the moie justifiable 

291 ‘ Nay, let the' fiamers of that Declaiation ask themselves, if the 
evil tounsellors, the malignant party, the peisons ill affected, the Popish 
lords and their adliereiits, should piove now or hereaftei to be a majoi part 
of both Houses, (foi it had been declared that a great part of both Houses 
had been such, and so might have been the greater , nay, the greater part 
of the House of Peeis was still declared to be such, and [his majesty *] had 
not heaid of any of their conversions , and thcieupon it had been earnestly 
pressed, that the majoi part <»f the Loids might join with the majoi pait of 
the House of (Jommons,) [wouhD] his majesty [be] bound to consent to all 
[such altei ations ®J as those men should piopose to him, and resolve to be 
for the public good ? And should the liberty, piopeity, and sccunty of all 
his subjects dejiend on what such votes should declaie to bc' law Was the 
Older of the militia unfit and unlawful whilst the major pait of tho I^ords 
refused to join in it, (as they had done two or three seveial times, and it 
was uevei heard befoie this Parliament that they should be so, and so often, 
pressed after a dissent declaied,) and did it grow immediately necessary for 
the public safety, and lawful by the law of the land, as soon as so many of 
the dissenting peeis weic diiveii away, (after then names liad been requiied 
at the bar, contiary to the freedom and foundation of 1 arliameiits,) that the 
other opinion pie vailed ^ Ihd the life and liberty of the subject depend 
upon such accidents of days and hours that it was impossible for him to 
know his right in cither ^ (lod foibid 

2')2 ‘ But now, to justify then invasion of his majesty s ancient, unques- 
tioned, undoubted, light, settled and established on his majesty and his 
posterity by God himself, confiimed and strengthened by all possible titles 
of compact, laws, oaths, perpetual and uucontradicted custom, by his people , 

1 [‘ as,’ MS ] " [‘ trust,’ MS ] " [‘ their,’ MS J 

* [‘ they,’ MS ] = [‘ and,’ MS ] ® [‘ that alteiation,’ MS ] 
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1642 what had they alleged to declare to the kingdom, (as they say,) the obliga- 
tion that lieth upon the kings of this lealm to pass all such bills as aie 
offered unto them by both Houses of Parliament ^ A thing never heard of 
till that day an oath, (authoiity enough foi them to break all thcns,) that 
18 or ought to be taken by the kings of this lealm, which is, as well to 
remedy by law such inconveniences the king may suffer, as to keep and 
protect the laws already in being and the form of this oath, (they said,) 
did appeal upon a reeoid there cited, and by a clause in the pieamble of a 
statute made in the 25 th yeai of Edward ITT ’ 

293 His majesty said, ‘ lie was not enough acciuainted with records to 
know whether that were fully and [ingenuously^] cited, and when, and how, 
and why, the several clauses had been inserted, or taken out of the oaths 
formerly administered to the kings of this realm yet he could not possibly 
imagine the assertion that Declaration made could be deduced fiom the 
words or the matter of that oath for, unless they had a power of declaring 
Tjatin as well as law, sine eh gent signified hath chosen, as well as will 
choose , and that it signified so iheie, (besides the authoiity of the [perpetual 
practice of all succeeding ages a better mteipietei than then votes,) it 
was evident by the refeience it had to customs, consuetadines gfiiati vulgus 
elegi rit and could that be a custom which the people should choose after 
this oath taken? And should a king bo sworn to defend such customs? 
Besides, could it be imagined that he should bo liound by oath to jiass such 
laws, (and such a law was the bill they brought to him of the militia,) as 
should put the power whoiewith he was trusted out of himself into the 
liands of othei men, and divest and disable himself of all possible powei to 
perfoim the great Inismess of the oath, which was, to protect them ? If his 
majesty gave away all his powei, or it were taken from him, he could not 
protect any man and what dischaigc would it be for his majesty, either 
before God 01 man, when his good subjeits, whom Goil and the law had 
committed to his charge, should be worried and spoiled, to say that he 
trusted others to protect them, that is, to do that duty foi him which was 
essentially and inseparably his own But that all his good subjects might 
see how faithfully these men, who assumed this ti ust from them, desired to 
discharge their trust, he would be contented to publish, foi their satisfac- 
tion, a matter notoiious enough, but what he himself never thought to have 
been put to publish, and of which the framers of that Declaiation might as 
well have made use as of a [Latin] record they knew many of his good 
subjects could not, and many of themselves did not, understand, the oath 
itself he took at his coronation, wan anted and enjoined to it by the customs 
and directions of his pi edecessors , and the ceremony of then and his taking 
it , they might find it in the records of the Exchequer This it is 

294 The sermon hung done, the archbishop c/oefh to the King, and ashs 
his willingness to take the oath mually taken by his predecessors. 

295 The King shewefh himself willing, [<rr<sef^] and goeih to the altar 
The archbishop admnmtereth these questions, and the King answers them 
severally — 

^ ingeniously,’ MS ] 

^ [‘ trial practice of all preceding times/ MS ] 
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296 Episcopus StVy mil you grant ami Jceep, and hy youi oath con- 1642 
finu to the people of Engletml, the laios and customs to them granted hy 
thr lings of England, your lau ful and religious predecessors and namely, 
the laws, customs, and franchises gi anted to the cletgy, hy the glorious 
Tcing St Edward, your predecet^soi , according to the laws of God, the true 
piofession of the Gospel estahlmhed in this kingdom, and agreeable to the 
prerogative of the lings thereof, and the ancient customs of this realm l 
Rex. I grant, and promise to keep them 

297. Episc Eir, mil yon leep pence, and godly agreement entirely, 
{accoidiny to yout power,) both to God, the holy Church, the clergy, and 
the people ? 

Rex 7 Will keep it 

298 Epihc Sii , trill yon (Jo yoni giowei) cause law, /ustice and dts- 
cteiwn, in mercy and tiuth, to h executed in all your judgments i 
Rex I will 

299 . Episc Sir, will you grant to hold and leep the laws and nghtfal 
customs which the commonalty of this your kingdom have, and will you 
defend and uphold them to the honour of God, so much as in you liefh ? 

Rex I grant, and ptomise so to do 

300 llien one of the bishops reads this admonition to the King, before 
the people, n ith a loud voice 

♦ 

301 Our Lord and King, we beseech you to pat don, and to giant, and 
to preserve unto us, and to tin churches committed to oai charge, all 
canonicid pi tiul<</es, and due law and justice and that you would pioteci 
and defend us, as every goad king in his kingdom ought to he prater ten 
and ihfrndct of the bishops and the char dies under their gover urnent 

The King answeieih 

302 With a It illing and devout heat 1 1 promise, and grant my pardon, 
and that T mil preserve ami maintain to you, and the churches rommitted 
to your charr/e, all canonical pinnbgc'^ and due law and justice, and 
that I mil he youi protector and defender, to my powei , hy the assistance 
of God, as every good king tn his kingdom in right ought to protect and 
defnid the bishops and dim dies iirnbr then government 

303. Then the King ariseth, and is led to the Communion table idiere 
he makes a solemn oath, in sight of all the people, to ohsci vc the premises , 
and, laying his hand upon the book, saith, 

The Oath 

304 The things which T have before promised, I shall perform and 
keep so help me God, and the contents of this hook 

305 His majesty said, ^ All the world might judge, whether such 
doctrine, or such conclusions, as those men brought, could follow, or 
have the least pretence, from that oath For the preamble of the statute 
they cited, that told his majesty, that the king was bound to remedy by 
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1642 law the mischieves and damages which happen to his people ’ his majesty 
said, ‘ he was so , ’ but asked, ‘ whether the king were bound by the pie- 
amble of that statute to renounce his own judgment, his own understand- 
ing in those mischieves, and of those lemedies'? How far forth he was 
obliged to follow the judgment of his Parliament, that Declaration still 
confessed to be a question Without question,’ he said, ‘ none could take 
upon them to lemedy even [mischiefs^] but by law, for fear of greater 
mischieves than those they go about to remedy 

306 ‘ Put his majesty was bound in justice to consent to their pro- 
posals, because theie was a trust reposed in his majesty to preseive the 
kingdom by making new laws ’ He said, ‘ he was glad there was so , 
then he was sure no new law could be made without his consent , and 
that the gentleness of his answci, Le roy s\imseia, if it be no denial, it is 
no consent , and then the matter was not great They would yet allow 
Ills majesty a greater latitude of granting or denying as ho should think fit 
in j)ublic acts of grace, as pardons, or tlie like grants of favour why did 

• they so '2 If those pardons and jiublic acts of gi ace weie for the public 
good, ([which] ^ they might vote them to be,) they would then be 
absolutely in their own disjiosal , but had tliey left that power to his 
majesty ^ They had sure at least shared it with him , how else had they 
got the power to pardon sergeaiit-inajor-geneial Skippon, (a new ofhcei 
of state, and a subject his majesty liad no authority to send to speak 
with,) [and all other persons emjdoyed by them, and such as had 
employed themselves for them, not only for what they had done, but for 
what they should do^ It they had power to declare such actions to be no 
tieason which his majesty would not paidon, and such actions to be 
treason which need no paidon, the latitude they allowed his majesty of 
granting oi denying of pardons was a jewel they might still be (ontont to 
sutler his majesty to wear in liis crown, and never think themselves the 
more in dangei 

307 ‘ All this considered, the contriver of that message, (since they 
would afford his majesty no better title,) whom they wei e angry with, did 
not conceive the jicople of this land [to be] so void of common sense as to 
believe his majesty, (who had iletiied no one thing for the ease and benefit 
of them which in justice or prudence could be asked, or in honour and 
conscience could be granted,) to have cast off all care of the subjects’ 
good, and the frameis and devisers of that Declaration (who had en- 
deavoured to lender his majesty odious to his subjects, and them disloyal 
to him, [by*] pretending such a trust in them) to have only taken it up 
neither, he was confident, would they be satished, when they felt the 
misery and the burdens which the fury and the malice of those people 
would bring upon them, with being told that calamity proceeded from evil 
counsellors whom nobody could name, from plots and conspiracies which 
no man could discover, and fiom fears and jealousies which no man under- 
stood , and therefoie, that the consideration of it shoidd bo left to the 
conscience, reason, affection, and loyalty of his good subjects, who do 

“ [‘ while,’ MS ] 

* [‘ they,’ MS.] 


[‘ mischances,’ MS ] 
L‘ shall,’ MS ] 
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understand the government of this kingdom,’ his majesty said, ‘ he was 1 
well content.’ 

308 His majesty asked, ‘ Where the folly and madness of those people 
would end, who would have Ins people believe that his absenting himself 
from London, (where with his safety he could not stay,) and the con- 
tinuing his magazine at Hull, proceeded fiom the seciet plots of the 
Papists here, and to advance the designs of the Papists in Ireland ^ But 
it was no wonder that they who could believe sir J Hotham’s shutting 
his majesty out of Hull to be an act ot affection and loyalty, would be- 
lieve that the Papists or the Tuik persuaded him to go thither 

309 ‘And could any sobei man think that Deelaiation to be the con- 
sent of either oi both Houses of Pailiament, unawed eithci by fiaud or 
force, which (after so many thanks, and humble acknowledgments of his 
gracious favoiii in his message of the 20 th of January, so often and so 
unanimously i)rcsonted to his majesty from botli Houses of Parliament) 
now told him. That the message at fust was, and, as often as it had been 
since mentioned by him, had been, a bieach of privilege, (ot whicdi they 
had not used to have been so negligent, as in four mouths not to have 
complained, if sucdi a breach had been,) and that their own method of 
proceeding should not bo jiroposed to them as if his majesty had only 
authoiity to call them together, not to tell them what they weie to do, 
not so much as with refeieuce to his own affairs Wliat then own method 
had been, and whither it had led them and brought the kingdom, all 
men see , what [his would have been, if seasonably and timely apjdied 
unto, all men might judge, his majesty would speak no moie of it 

310 ‘But see now what excellent instances they liad found out, to 
prove an inclination, it not in his majesty, in some about him, to ci\il war 
their going with his majesty to the House of Commons, often uiged, 
and so fully answeiod,) then attending on him to Hampton Court, and 
appearing in a wailike mannci at Kingston-upon-Thames , his going to 
Hull , their diavving their swords at Yoik, demanding, W7^o would he for 
the Kmff ? the declaring sir John Hotham tiaitor, befoie the message sent 
to the Parliament , the piopositions to the gentry in Yorkshiie to assist 
his majesty against sir John Hotham, before ho had re(fi\ed an answer 
from the Parliament All, despeiate instances of an iiiclin.ition to a civil 
war Examine them again ' 'J’he manner and intent of his going to the 
House of Commons he had set forth at laige m his aiiswei to them Decla- 
ration of the icjth of May, all men might judge of it Next, did they 
themselves believe, (to what purpose soever that rumour had served their 
turns,) that there was an appearance in warlike manner at Kiiigston-upon- 
Tlianies Did they not know, that whensoever his majesty had been at 
Hampton Court, since his first coming to the crown, there was never a less 
appeal ance, or in a less wailike manner, than at the time they meant?’ 
He said, ‘ he would say no more, but that his appearance in a warlike 
manner at Kingston-upon-Thames and theirs at Kingston-upon-Hull was 
veiy different What was meant by the drawing of swords at Yoik, and 
demanding, Who would he for the King^mmt be enquned at London, 
for his majesty believed very few in York understood the meaning of it. 

1 [‘this/ MSJ 
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1642 For his going to Hull, (which they would by no means endure should be 
called a visit,) whether it were not the way to pi event, rather than to 
make, a civil war, was very obvious and the declaring him a traitor, in 
the very act of his treason, would never be thought unseasonable but by 
those who believed him to be a loving and loyal subject , no moi e than 
the endeavouring to make the gentlemen of that county sensible of that 
treason, (which they were in an honourable and dutiful degree,) before he 
received the answer from both Houses of Parliament for, if they had 
been, (as his majesty expected they should have been,) sensible of that 
intoleiable injury offeied to him, might he not have had occasion to have 
used the affection of these gentlemen? Was he sure that sir John Hotham, 
who had kept him out without their order, (ho spake of a public order,) 
would have let him in, when they had bidden ^ him ? And if they had not 
such a sense of him, (as the case falls out to be,) had he not moie reason 
to make propositions to those gentlemen, whose readiness and affection he 
or his posterity would never forget ? 

311 ‘But tins business of Hull sticks still with them, and, finding his 
questions hard, they are jdeased to answer his majesty by asking other 
(piestions of him no matter for the exceptions against the eail of New- 
castle, (which have been so often urged as one of the principal grounds of 
their fears and jealousies, and whith drew that ijuestion from him,) they 
asked his majesty, why, when he held it necessary that a go\einor should 
be placed in Hull, sir John Hotham should be lefiised by him, and the 
eail of Newcastle sent down?’ His majesty answered, ‘because he had a 
bettei opinion of the earl of Newcastle than of sir John Hotham, and de- 
siied to have such a governor over his towns, (if he must have any,) as 
should keep them foi, and not against, him and if his going down were 
111 a more piivate way than sir John Hotham’s, it was because he had not 
that authoiity to make a noise by levying and Inlletmg of soldieis, in a 
peaceable time, upon his good subjocts, as it seemed sir .John Hotham 
earned down with him And the imputation which is cast by the way 
upon that earl, to make his reputation not so unblemished as he conceived 
and the world believes it to be, and which, though it was not giound 
enough foi a judicial proceeding, (it is wondei it was not,) was yet ground 
enough of suspicion, must be the case of every subject in England, (and he 
wished it went no highei,) if every vile a‘.persion, contrived by unknown 
hands, upon unknown or unimaginable grounds, (which is the way piac- 
tised to bung any viitiious and deseiving men into obloquy,) should 
receive the least c redit or countenance in the world 

312 ‘ They tell him, their exception to those gentlemen who delivered 
their petition to him at York was, that they presumed to take the style 
upon them of all the gentry and inhabitants of that conuty , whereas, they 
say, so many more of as good quality as themselves, of that county, were 
of another opinion, and have since, by their petition to his majesty, dis- 
avowed that act Tlicir information in that point,’ his majesty said, ‘ was 
no better than it useth to be; and they would find that neither the 
number or the quality of those who have or will disavow that petition 
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was as they imagine ; though too many weak persons were misled (which 1642 
they did, and would every day more and moi e, understand) by the faction, 
skill, and industiy of that true malignant party of which he did and had 
reason to complain They said, they had [leceived] no petition of so 
strange a nature What nature ? Contrary to the votes of both Houses 
That IS, they had received no petition they had no mind to receive. But 
his majesty had told them again, and all his good subjects would tell them, 
that they had received petitions, with joy and approbation, against the 
votes of both Houses of their pi edecessors, confiimed and established into 
laws by the consent of his majesty and liis ancestors , and allowed those 
petitions to carry the style, and to seem to cany the desires, of cities, 
towns, and counties, when, of either city, town, or county, veiy few known 
or considerable persons had been privy to such petitions whereas, in 
truth, the petitions delivered to his majesty, against which they except, 
cairied not the style of aZ/, but som/, of the gentry and inhabitants, and 
implied no other consent than such as went visibly along with it 

313 ‘ But his majesty was all this while in a mistake , the magazine 
at Hull was not taken from him Who told them so ^ They who assure 
them, (and whom without bieaking their privileges they must believe,) 
that sir J ohn Hotham’s shutting tlie gates against his majesty, and resist- 
ing hiB entrance with armed men, (though he thought it in defiance 
of him,) was indeed in obedience to him and Ins authority, and for his 
service and the service of the kingdom He was to let none in but such 
as came with his majesty’s authority signified by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment (himself and they had ordcied it so ) and thorefoie he kept 
his majesty out only till his majesty, oi he himself, might send for their 
directions ’ His majesty said, ‘ he knew not whether the contrivers of 
that Declaration meant that his good subjects should so soon understand, 
(though it was plain enough to be undei stood,) the meaning of the King* 8 
authority signified hij hath Houses oj Pailiamenf but sure the woild 
would now easily discern m what miserable case he had by this time 
been, (it is bad enough as it is,) it he [had] consented to their bill, oi to 
their ordinance, of the militia, and given tliose men power to have i aised 
all the arais of the kingdom against him, toi the common good, by his own 
authoiity would they not, as they had kept him from Hull, by this time 
have beaten him from York, and puisued him out of the kingdom, in his 
own behalf might not this munition, (which is not taken fiomhim,) 
be emjiloyed against him, not against his authoiity signified by both 
Houses of Parliament, but only to kill those ill counsellois, the malignant 
party, which is about him, and yet for his good, for the public good, (they 
would declare it so,) and so no treason within the statute of 2:5 Ed III ? 
which, by their mteipretation, had left his majesty the King of England 
absolutely less provided for, in point of safety, than the meanest subject 
of the kingdom and every subject of this land (for whose security that 
law was made, that they may know their duty, and their danger in break- 
ing of it) may be made a traitor when these men please to say he is so. 

But did they think that upon such an interpietation, (upon j.retence of 
authority of book-cases and precedents, which, without doubt, they would 
have cited if they had been to their purpose,) out of which nothing can 
VOL. n. M 
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1642 result but confusion to king and people, would find any credit with 
his good subjects ‘ ? and that so excellent a law, made both foi security of 
king and people, shall be so eluded, by an intei pretation no learned 
lawyer in England would at this hour, he believed, set under his hand, 
notwithstanding the authoiity of that Declaration, which he hoped shall 
bring nothing but infamy upon the contrivers of it ^ 

314 ‘Now to their pri\ileges. Though it be tiue, they say, that then 
j)rivilege8 do not extend to treason, felony, or breach of the peace, so as to 
exempt the membeis fiom all manner of process and trial, yet it doth 
privilege them 111 the way or method of their trial the cause must 
be first brought before them, and their consent asked, betoie you can 
pioceed Why then then privileges extend as far in these cases as in any 
that are most uii(|uestioned , for no piivilege whatsoever exempts them 
fiom all manner of piocess and trial, if you first acquaint the House with 
it, and they give you leave to proceed by those processes 01 to that 
trial Ihit by tins rule, if a membei of eitlier House commit a muidei, 
you must by no means meddle with him till you have acquainted that 
House of which ho is a member, and received their diiection for your 
proceeding, assuring yourself ho will not stir from that place where you 
left linn till you return with their consent , should it be otherwise, it 
would be 111 the power of every man, under the jiretence of minder, to take 
one aftei another, and as many as he pleaseth, and so, consequently, bring 
a Parliament to what he pleaseth when he pleaseth If a member of 
cither House shall take a puiso at York, (he may as probably take a purse 
from a subject as aims against his King,) you must iide to London to 
know what to do, and he may ride with you and take a new puise every 
stage, and must not be apprehended, or declared a felon, till you have 
asked that House of which he is a membei , should it be otheiwise, it 
might be in every man’s power to accuse as many memlieis as he would of 
taking purses, and so bimg a Pailiament, (and so all Pailiaments,) to 
nothing Would these men be believed ^ And yet they make no 
doubt but e\eiyono who hath taken the I'rotestation would defend this 
doctrine with his life and fortune Would not his subjects believe 
that they had imjiosed a pictty Ihotestation upon them, and that 
they had a very good end in the doing of it, it it obligeth thcmi to 
such hazards, to such undertakings? Must they foiget 01 neglect his 
majesty’s person, honour, and estate, which by that Protestation they are 
bound to defend, and in some degree do understand ? And must they only 
ventuie their lives and fortunes to justify piivileges they know not, or evei 
heaid of befoie? Oi aie they bound by that Protestation to believe, that 
the framers of that Declaration have power to extend then own jinvileges 
as far as tliey think fit, and to contiact his majesty’s lights as much as 
they please , and that they are bound to believe them in either, and to 
ventuio their lives and foi tunes in that cjuarrel ? 

315 ‘ Fiom dedal mg how mean a person his majesty is, and how much 
the kingdom hath been mistaken in the understanding of the statute 
of 25 Eel III concerning treason, and that all men need not fear levying 

^ [This defective sentence stands thus in the oiigmal text Apparently 
they ’ 18 omitted before ‘ would ’] 
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war against him so they have their order to warrant them ; they proceed, 1642 
in the spirit of declaring, to certify his subjects in the mistakings which 
near one hundred and fifty years have been received eonceining the statute 
of the eleventh year of Hen VII cli i, (a statute all good subjects 
will read with comfort,') and tell them, that the serving of the king foi the 
time being cannot be meant of Pei km Warbeck, or of any that should call 
himself king, but such a one as is allowed and received by the Parliament 
in the behalf of the kingdom And wtis not his majesty so allowed ^ 
However, through a dark mist of words, and urging their old privileges, 
(which he hoped ho had sufficiently answered, and will be eveiy day more 
confuted by the actions of his good subjects,) they conclude, that those that 
shall guide themselves by the judgment of Parliament, (whieli they say is 
their own,) ought, whatsoever hajipen, to be secure and free from all 
account and penalties, upon the giound and eipiity of that veiy statute. 

How far their own chancellor may help tluuji m that equity, his majesty 
knew not , but (by the help of Ood, and that good law,) ho would allow no 
such equity So then, [heie'j is the doctime of that J)eclaiation, and these 
aie the positions of the contiivcns of it — 

1 Thai they an (ihmlatc jionri of (hclanuq the law, and (hat 
whatyoeiwi Ihcii d< tla) c to he '-o otiqhi not to he questioned by hts nia/esty 
or any hulqett So tluit all right and safety of him and his people must 
depend upon their pleasuie 

2 Thai VO pun (dents can he linuts to hound their pi oceedingi^ So 
they may do what they {dease 

3 That Ihi I'ai haiuent mat/ disjioKi of any thuiq whet cut the Ktmj oi 
subject hath a right, fat the puhfte good , that they, icithout th( Kinq, 
aie this Pailiamcnt, and /udqt of Huh public good , and that hts maj(Hty''H 
comment ih not neccHsaiy So the life and liberty of the subject, and all the 
good laws made for the hocuiity of them, may be disposed of, and re- 
pealed, by the major part of both Houses, at any time present and 
by any ways and moans procured so to be , and his majesty had no jiowei 
to jirotect them 

4 J'hat no nicnibei of eithu ITouhc ou</hf to he tionbled or nadilled 
with foi treason, felony, or any othei (rnne^ without the caiine firnt 
brought before them, that they may judyt of the fact, and then hace 
obtained to punud 

5 7'hat thf soivrciqn powci residis at both Houses of Pailiamcnt, and 
that hiH majesty had no neejatice venu So then hib majesty himself must 
be subject to their commands 

6 That the leiyuiq of forcen aqaitint the jiei son o I eommamU of the 
King (though aceompaiued with his jtrtsenu) not leripug wai against 
the Kim/ , but the lei yinq war against hts lawn and authoi tty, (ivhie'h the y 
have power to eleelau and bignify), thoiu/h not agetinsf hix piiMii, ih l< vy- 
ing war agaitinf the King and that treason canned be committeul agaiuht 
hia pet son othciwine than as he ih infriistut uith the hinydoin, and eiin- 
chare/inq that titent , gnd that they have a pouei to judge whether he 
diHchauje thin trunt eir no 

7 That if they ahould male the highest preetdeids of other parliaments 

1 [Hheie,*MS] 
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1642 their there uould he no came to complain of want of modenty 

or duty in them That iB, they may depose his majesty when they will, 
and are not to be blamed for so doing 

316. 'And now, (as if the mere publishing of their resolutions would not 
only prevad with the people, but, in the instant destroy all spirit and 
courage in Ins majesty to preserve his own right and honour,) they had 
since taken the boldness to assault him with certain propositions , which 
they call ihemuU necehmiy effretnal meanh.for the rtmoving those jealomies 
and differences between his majesty and his peoph , that is, that he would be 
content to divest himself of all hi‘=' regal rights and dignities , be content 
with the title of a king, and suffer them, according to their discretion, to 
govern him and the kingdom, and to dispose of his children How suitable 
and agreeable this doctrine and these demands were to the affection of his 
loving subjects, undei whose trust these men pietend to say and do these 
monstrous things, and to design not only the luin of his person but of 
monaichy itself, (which, he might justly say, was more than ever was 
offeied in any of his predecessors’ times, foi though the peison of the 
king hath been sometimes unjustly deposed, yet the regal j)ower was never 
before [this] tune struck en at,) he believes his good subjects would 
find souic way to let them and the world know and, from this time, such 
who had been misled by then ill counsels to have any hand in the 
execution of the militia would see to wdiat ends then service was designed , 
and theiefore, if they should piesume hereafter to meddle in it, they must 
expect that he would immediately proceed against them as actual laisersof 
sedition, and as enemies to his sovereign powei ’ 

317 His majesty said, ‘ He had done and should now expect the 
woist actions these men had power to commit against him, worse words 
they could not give him) , <ind he doubted not but tlie major part of both 
Houses of Parliament, when they might come together with their honour 
and safety, (as well those who were suipiised at the passing of it, and 
undei stood not the malice in it, and the confusion that must grow by it, if 
believed, as those who were absent, or involved,) would so far resent 
the indignity offered to his majesty, the dishonoui to themselves, and the 
mischief to the whole kingdom, by that Declaration, that they would 
speedily make the foul contrivers of it instances of their exemplaiy justice, 
and brand them and tbeir doctrine with the marks of their perjietual scorn 
and indignation ’ 

318 Wliilst this Answer and Declaiation of his majesty was 
prepaiing and publisliing, which was done with all imaginable 
haste, and to which tluy made no reply till many months after 
the war was begun, they pi oceeded m all their counsels towards 
the lessening his majesty both in leputation and power, and 
towaids the improving their own intciests. For the first, 
upon the advantage ot their former vote, of the King’s inten- 

May 27 tion to levy war against his Parliament, in the end of May 
they published orders that the shrieves of the adjacent counties 
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should hinder, and ‘ make stay of, all arms and ammunition 1642 
carrying towards Yoik,' until they had given notice thereof 
unto the Lords and Commons, and should have received their 
further direction ; and that they should prevent the ‘ coming May 28. 
together of any soldiers, horse or foot, by any warrant of his 
majesty, without tlieii advice or consent " which they did, — 
not upon any opinion that there would he any arms or ammu- 
nition cai lying to Ins majesty, they having entirely possessed 
themselves of all Ins stoies, or tliat they indeed believed there 
was any commission or wairant to raise soldiers, which they 
well knew there was not , hut — that, by tins means, their 
agents in the countiy (which many shrieves and justices of 
peace weic, and most constables and infeiior ofheers) might 
upon this pietence hinder the resoiting to his majesty; which 
they did with that industiy, that few who, foiesceing the 
design of those oideis, did not decline the gicat roads, and 
made not pietences of travelling to some other place, who 
tiavelled 111 any equijiage towaids his majesty, scaped with- 
out being stayed by such watches and most that weie so 
stayed, finding it no hoot to attend the lesolution or justice of 
the Houses, who always commended the vigilance ot their 
mimsteis, and did not expect they should he bound up by the 
letter of their ordeis, made shift to escape with their own 
persons, and weic contented to leave their horses behind them , 
they who attended to be lepaiied by the justice of the Houses 
finding so many delays, and those delays to be so chaigeable, 
and themselves objected to so many questions and such an 
inquisition, that they thought then liberty a great piize, what- 
ever they left behind them. 

319 For the impioving their mteiest and dependence, 
though they had as macli evidence ot the affections of the city 
as could reasonably be expected, and by their exercise of the 
militia had united them in a fiim bond, tlie communication ot 
guilt, yet they well undei stood their true stiengtli consisted 
in the rabble of the people, far the greatest part of the sub- 
stantial and wealthy citizens being not of their party ; and 
except some expedient were found out whereby they might 
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1642 be involved and concerned in their prosperity or ruin, they 
thought themselves not so much in truth possessed of that 
city as they seemed to be. They had heard it said, that 
Ed'tvaid IV. of England lecovered the city of London, and by 
that tlie kingdom, by the vast debts that he owed there ; men 
looking upon the helping of him to the crown as the helping 
themselves to then money, which was else despeiate. Upon 
this ground, they had taken the fust opiiorf unity of bon owing 
gieat sums of them in the lieginning of this Pailiainent, when 
the iichest and best affected men, upon a presumption that 
hereby the Scots’ army would suddenly march into their own 
countiy, and the English as soon be disbanded, cheei fully 
fui lushed that money; and upon this ground they still forboie 
to repay those sums, disposing what was hi ought in upon the 
bills of subsidy, and otliei public bills, to othei pui poses. And 
now, to make themselves more sure of them, they borrowed 
Junes another sum of <£100,000 of them, upon pictence of the great 
exigences of Ii ('land , which was their two-edged swoi d, to 
lead them into the libeity of laying what imputations they 
thought most convenient for their jiiiijioses upon the King and 
Queen, and to diaw wliat money they thought fit fiom the 
city, and seived them now to anofhei impoitant end, to raise 
soldieis; but that seivice itself, in oid(‘i to suppiessing the 
lebellion there, was not in any degiee advanced. Having by 
these means thus piovided foi then main ends, th(‘y made the 
people bi'lieve they weie piepaimg propositions to send to the 
King; and the people wcie yet so innocent as to believe that 
they would nevei send propositions that weie not leasonable. 
for though [the] unusual acts [which] had been done by the 
King, as the going to the House of (bmmons and demanding 
the membeis there, had put them into as unusual appie- 
heiisions , and those, by the waimtli and heat of Heclaia- 
tions and Answeis, had diawn from them by degiees another 
kind of language than had befoie been used, yet most men 
believed, when those passions were digested, and that any 
piopositions should be made by them, (which the King had 
long called for and invited,) that they could not but be such 
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as would open a door for that affection, confidence, duty, and 1642 
trust, upon which the peace of the kingdom might be reasonably 
founded. And propositions they did send to the King 111 the 
beginning of June ; which weie presented to his majesty with June 
great solemnity by their committee resident there; which in 
this place are very iiecessaiy to be iiiseitcd, in the very teims 
in which they wcie presented, as followeth — 

820 The humlile Vetition and Advice of hath Ifou^ev of Parliament, 

With nineteen Propositions, and the conalusiou, sent unto his 
Majesty the second of June, 1642 ^ 

‘Your majesty’s most humble and faithful subjects, the Lords and 
(.’ommons in Parliament, havin^^ nothinj^ in then thoughts and desires more 
precious and of higher esteem, (next to the honour and immediate service 
of (xod,) than the just and faithful j>ertoimance of their duty to your 
majesty and this kingdom , and being voiy sensible of the great distractions 
and distempers, and of the imminent dangers and calamities which those 
distractions and di8tem})ers are like to bring upon your majesty and your 
subjects , (all which have procecnled lioui the subtle infoimations, mischie- 
vous i)ractices, and evil counsel ol men disaflected to God’s true itligion, 
your majesty’s honoui and safety, and the public peace and prosperity of 
your jieoplc ,) after a senons oltservation of the causes of those mischiefs, 
do, 111 all humility and sinceiity, present to your majesty their most dutiful 
petition and advice that, out of your [irmcely wisdom for the establishing 
your own honour and safety, and giacious tenderness of the welfare and 
security of your subjects and dominions, you will be pleased to giant and 
accept these tlieir humble desiri's ami piopositions, as the most necessary 
and effectual means, through God’s Mossing, of lemovmg those jealousies 
and diffeienccs which have unhappily fallen out betwixt you and your 
people, and procuring both youi majesty and them a constant course of 
honour, peace, and happiness 

The P) ojyosdtons 

321 I ‘ Tliat the lords and othei s of your majesty’s Privy Council, and 
such great offacers and mimsteis of State, either at home or beyond the 
seas, may be put from your IVivy Council, and fiom those offices and 
employments, excepting such as shall be apjiroved of by both Houses of 
Pailiament and that the persons put into the jdaccs and employments 
of those that arc removed may be approied of by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment , and that Pi ivy Councillors shall take an oath for the due execution 
of their places, in such form as shall bo agieed upon by both Houses 
of Parliament 

2 ‘ That the gieat affairs of the kingdom may not be concluded or 
transacted by the advice of piivate men, or by any unknown or unsworn 
councillors , but that Such matters as concern the public, and are proper 
for the high court of Parliament, which is youi majesty’s great and 

^ [The Propositions passed the Houses on J une i , and were ordered on 
J une 2 to be printed ] 
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1642 supreme Council, may be debated, resolved, and transacted only in Par- 
liament, and not elsewhere and such as shall piesume to do any thing to 
the contraiy shall be reserved to the censure and judgment of Parlia- 
ment and such other matters of state as are proper for your majesty’s 
Privy Council shall be debated and concluded by such of the nobility and 
others as shall from time to time be chosen for that place by approbation 
of both Houses of Pailiament and that no public act concerning the 
alFairs of the kingdom, which are proper for your Privy Council, may be 
esteemed of any validity, as pioceedmg from the royal authoiity, unless 
it bo done by the advice and consent of the major pait of your Couned, 
attested under their hands And that your (council may be limited to a 
certain number, not exceeding twenty-hve, nor under fifteen and if any 
councillor’s place happen to be void in the interval of Parliament, it shall 
not be supplied without the assent of the major part of the Council, which 
choice shall be confirmed at the next sitting of Parliament, oi else to be 
void 

3 ‘ That the Lord High Steward of England, Lord High Constable, 
Loid Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Treasurer, Lord 
Privy Seal, Eail Marshal, Loid Admiral, Waiden of the Cinque Ports, 
Chief Governoi of Ireland, Chancellor of the Exoheciuei , Mastei of the 
Waids, Secretaries of State, two Chief Justices and ('hief Baron, may 
always be chosen with the appiobation of both Houses of Parliament, and 
in the intervals of Parliaments by assent of the major part of the 
Council, in such manner as is before expressed in the choice of councillors 

4 ‘ That he or they unto whom the government and education of the 
King’s childien shall be committed shall be appioved of by both Houses 
of Pailiament, and in the intervals of Pailiaments by the assent of the 
major part of the Council, m such manner as is before expressed in the 
choice of councillois, and that all such servants as are now about them, 
against whom both Houses shall have any just exceptions, shall be 
removed 

5 ‘That no marriage shall be concluded or treated for any of the 
King’s children with any foieign pi nice, or other person whatsoever 
abioad oi at home, without the consent of Parliament, under the jienalty 
of jpraimiinire unto such as shall conclude or treat any mariiage as 
aforesaid and that the said penalty shall not be paidoned, oi dispensed 
with, but by the consent of both Houses of Pailiament 

6 ‘ That the laws m force against J esuits, jiriests, and Popish recu- 
sants, be stiictly put in execution, without any toleiation oi dispensation 
to the contraiy and that some more effectual course may be enacted by 
authoiity of Parliament to disable them from making any disturbance in 
the State, or eluding the laws by trusts, or otherwise 

7 ‘ That the votes of Popish loids in the House of Peers may be taken 
away so long as they continue Papists . and that your majesty will con- 
sent to such a bill as shall be diawn for the education of the children of 
Papists by Protestants in the Protestant religion 

8 ‘ That your majesty will be jdeased to consent, that such a reforma- 
tion be made of the church-government and liturgy as both Houses of 
Pailiament shall advise ; wherein they intend to have consultations with 
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divines, as is expressed in their Declaration to that purpose and that 1042 
your majesty will contribute your best assistance to them, for the raising 
of a sufficient maintenance for preaching ministers through the kingdom 
and that your majesty will be pleased to give your consent to laws for 
the taking away of innovations and superstition and of pluralities, and 
against scandalous ministers 

9 ‘Tliat your majesty will be pleased to rest satisfied with that 
course that the Lords and Commons have appointed for ordering of the 
militia, until the same shall be further settled by a bill and that your 
majesty will lecall your declarations and pioclamations against the 
ordinance made by the Lords and Commons concerning it 

10 ‘ That such members of cither House of Pailiament as have during 
this present Parliament been put out of any place and office may either be 
restoied to that place and office, or otherwise liave satisfaction for the 
same, upon the petition of that House whereof he or they aie members 

11 'That all Pi ivy Councillors and judges may take an oatli, the 
form whereof to be agreed on and settled by Act of Parliament, for 
the maintaining of the Petition of itight, and of certain statutes made by 
this Paihament, which shall be mentioned by both Houses of Pailiament ; 
and that an imjuiiy of all breaches and violations of those laws may be 
given in chaige by the justices of the King’s Bench every term, and by 
the judges of assize in their ciicuits, and justices of the peace at the 
sessions, to be presented and punished accoi ding to law 

12 ‘ That all the judges, and all the officers placed by approbation of 
both Houses of Parliament, may hold their places qmmdm heiie ae 

i>ei int 

13 ‘That the justice of Parliament may pass upon all delinquents, 
whethei they be within the kingdom oi fled out of it and that all per- 
sons cited by eithci House of Parliament may appear, and abide the cen- 
sure of Pailiament 

14 ‘ That the general pardon offered by your majesty may be granted 
with such exceptions as shall be advised by both Houses of Parliament 

1 5 ' That the forts and castles of this kingdom may be jiut under the 
command and custody of such persons as your majesty shall appoint with 
the approbation of youi Pailiament, and iii the intervals of Pailiament 
with appiobation of the major part of the Council, in such manner as is 
before cxjircssed in the choice of councillors 

16 ' [That] the extraordinaiy guards and military forces now attending 
your majesty may be lemoved and discharged , and that for the future 
you will raise no such guards or extraordinary forces but according to the 
law in case of actual i ebellion or invasion 

1 7 ‘ That youi majesty will be pleased to enter into a more strict 
alliance with the States of the Umted Provinces, and other neighbour 
princes and states of the Protestant religion, foi the defence and main- 
tenance thereof, against all designs and attempts of the Pope and his 
adherents to subvert and suppress it , whereby your majesty will obtain 
a great access of strength and reputation, and your subjects be much 
encouraged and enabled, m a parliamentary way, for your aid and assist- 
ance in restoring your royal sister and her princely issue to those 
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1642 dignities and dominions which belong unto them, and relieving the other 
disti eased Protestant princes who have suffered in the same cause 

1 8 ‘ That your majesty will be pleased by Act of Parliament to clear 
the lord Kimbolton, and the five members of the House of Commons, m 
such manner that future Parliaments may be secured from the conse- 
quence of that evil precedent 

19 ‘That your majesty will be graciously pleased to pass a hill for 
restiaming peers made hereaftei, from sitting or voting in Parliament 
unless they be admitted thereunto with the consent of both Houses of 
I’arliament 

822 ‘ And these our humble desires being granted by your majesty, we 
shall foithwith apply ourselves to regulate your present revenue m such 
sort as may be for your best advantage, and likewise to settle such an 
ordinary and constant increase of it as shall he sufficient to support your 
royal dignity in honour and jdenty, beyond the jiroportion of any former 
grants of the subjects of this kingdom to youi majesty’s royal predecessors 
we shall likewise put the town of Hull into such hands as your majesty 
shall ajipoint with the consent and approbation of Pai liament, and deliver 
up a just account of all the magazine , and cheei fully employ the uttermost 
of oui powei and cndeavouis m the leal expiession and performance of our 
most dutiful and loyal affections, to the preserving and maintaining the 
royal honour, greatness, and safety of your majesty and youi posterity ’ 

June I 323 The same day that these Articles of Disposition were 
passed the Houses, that his majesty might see liow unable he 
was like to he to contend with them, tliey declaied hj^ an 
01 del, the same clay punted and carefully dispoised, that they 
had received infoimation, (and indeed then infoimations weie 
wonderful jiarticulai from all parts beyond sea, of wluitsoevei 
was agitated on the King’s behalf, as well as fiom his Court of 
whatsoever was designed, or almost hut thought of to Inmsidf 
besides, they could pretend to leceive infoimation of what- 
soever would any way conduce to their pin pose, tiue 01 false,) 
‘that the jewels of the Ciown (which,’ they said, ‘hy the law 
of the land ought not to be aliened) weie eithei pawned or 
sold in Amsteidam, or some otlier paits beyond tlie seas, and 
thereby great sums of money provided to bo 1 etui nod to York, 
or to some of his majesty’s seivants or agents for his majesty’s 
use: and because,’ they said, ‘it was moie than jnohable that 
great piovision of moneys, in such an cxtiaoidinaiy way, was 
to maintain the intended war against the Pai liament, and 
thereby to hung the whole kingdom into utter luin and com- 
bustion , it was therefore declared by the Lords and Commons 
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in Parliament, that whosoever had been or should be an actor 1642 
in the selling oi pawning of any jewels of the Crown, or had 
or should pay, lend, send, or bring any money in s'pene into 
this kingdom, for or upon any of those jewels ; or whosoever 
had or should accept of any bill from beyond the seas for the 
payment of any sum of money for or upon any of those jewels, 
and should pay any sum according to such bill, after notice of 
that order, without acquainting that House with the leceipt 
of that hill before he accept the same ; or if he had already 
accepted any such bill, then with the acceptance thereof, 
befoie the payment of the money; eveiy such peison should 
be held and accounted a promoter of that intended war, an 
enemy to the State, and ought to give satisfaction for that 
public damage out of his own estate/ 

324 Upon this confident assumption that it was not in the 
King’s power to dispose the jewels of the Crown ; that what- 
soever j’ewels were offer (‘d to be pawned or sold by any of the 
King’s mini&ters lieyond tlie seas were the jewels of the Ciown, 
and no other, and that all money returned fioin thence for 
his majesty’s service was money so raised and procured; they 
so much tei rifled men ot all conditions that the Queen having, 
by the sale of some of Inn* own jewels and by her other dexterity, 
procured some money for the King’s supply, she could not, in 
a long time, find any means to tiansmit it However, this 
made no inijircssion upon the King’s resolufions ; and though 
it might have some influence upon merchantly men, yet it 
stirred up most gcneious minds to an indignation on the 
King’s behalf, and was new evidence, (if there had wanted 
any,) what kind of greatness he was to expect from complying 
with such immodest and extiavagaiit proposers. 

325 The King was once resolved to have returned no 
answer to them upon those Propositions, but to let the people 
alone to judge of the unreasonableness of them, and of the 
indignity offered to him in the delivery of them ; and that was 
the reason'* of the short mention he made of them in the close 
of his Declaration to theirs of the 26th of May : but he was 
afterwards persuaded to vouchsafe a further notice of them, 
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1642 there being some particulars popular enough, and others that 
at the first view seemed not altogether so derogatory to him 
and so inconvenient to the people as in truth they were ; and 
that therefore it was necessaiy to let all the people know that 
whatsoever was reasonable, and might be beneficial to the 
kingdom, had been for the most part before offered by his 
majesty, and should all be readily granted by him, and so to 
unfold the rest to them, that they might discern their own 
welfare and security to be as much endangered by those de- 
mands as the King’s rights, honour, and dignity. So that in 
June i8 a short time after he leceived them, he sent to the two Houses, 
and published to the kingdom, his answer to those Nineteen 
Propositions ; in which 

326 He first remembered them jof their * method they had observed in 
their proceedings towaids him that they had first totally suppressed the 
known law of the land, and denied his power to bo necessary to the making 
new, reducing the whole to their own declarations and single votes that 
they had possessed themselves of his magazines, foi ts, and militia . that 
they had so awed his subjects with pursuivants, long chargeable attend- 
ance, heavy censures, and illegal imprisonments, that few of them durst 
offer to present their tenderness of his majesty’s suffeimgs, their own just 
grievances, and their sense of those violations of the law, (the birthright of 
every subject of the kingdom,) though in an humble petition to both 
Houses . and if any did, it was stifled in the birth, called sedition, 
and burned by the common hangman that they had lestramed the 
attendance of his ordinary and necessary household servants, and seized 
upon those small sums of money which his credit had provided to buy him 
bread, with injunctions that none should be suffered to be conveyed 
or returned to his majesty to York, or to any of his peeis, or seivants with 
him, so that in effect they had blocked him up in that county that they 
had filled the ears of his people with fears and jealousies, (though taken up 
upon trust,) tales of skippers, salt fleets, and such lilce, by which alarums 
they might prepare them to receive such impressions as might best advance 
their design when it should be npe. And now it seemed they thought his 
majesty sufficiently prepared for those bitter jnlls , that he was m a hand- 
some posture to receive those humble desires , (which probably were 
intended to make way for a superfoetation of a yet higher nature , for they 
did not tell him this was all.)’ He said, ‘he must obseive, that those 
contnvers, (the better to advance their true ends,) in those propositions 
disguised as much as they could their intents, with a mixtuie of some 
things really to be approved by every honest man, others specious and 
popular, and some which were already gi anted by his majesty , all which 
were cunningly twisted and mixed with those other things of their main 
design, of ambition and private mterest, in hope that, at the first 
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view, every eye miglit not so cleaily discern them in their proper 1642 
colours ’ 

327 His majesty said, ‘if the i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 15, 16, 19, demands 
had been wnt and printed in a tongue unknown to his majesty and his 
people, it might have been possible that he and they might have charitably 
believed the Propositions to be such as might have been m order to 
the ends pretended in the petition , to wit, the establishment of his honour 
and safety, the welfare and security of his subjects and domimons, and the 
removing those jealousies and differences which were said to have un- 
happily fallen betwixt his majesty and his people, and piocunng both his 
majesty and them a constant course ot honour, peace, and happiness. But 
being read and understood by all, he could not but assure himself that that 
professuon, joined to those Propositions, would rather appear a mockery 
and a scoi*n , the demands being such, that he were unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him by the law, and of his descent from so many great and 
famous ancestors, if he could be brought to abandon that power which 
could only enable him to perform what he was sworn to, in protecting his 
people and the laws, and so assume otheis into it as to divest himself of it, 
although not only his pres(uit condition were more necessitous than it was, 
(which it could hardly be,) and he were both vanijuished and a prisoner, 
and in a worse condition than ever the most unfortunate of his predecessors 
had been reduced to by the most criminal of then subjects , and though the 
bait laid to draw him to it, and to keep his subjects fiom indignation 
at the mention of it, the promises of a plentiful and unparalleled revenue, 
were reduced from generals (which signify nothing) to clear and certain 
particulais , since such a baigain would have but too great a resemblance 
of that of Esau’s, if he would part with such flowers of his crown as were 
worth all the rest of the garland, and had been transmitted to him from so 
many ancestors, and had been found so useful and necessary for the welfare 
and security of his subjects, for* any piesent necessity, or for any low and 
sordid considerations of wealth and gam And therefore, all men knowing 
that those accommodations are most easily made and most exactly 
observed that are grounded upon reasonable and equal conditions, his 
majesty had great cause to believe that the contiiveis of those Propositions 
had no intention of settling any lirm accommodation, but to inciease those 
jealousies, and widen that division, which, not by his majesty’s fault, was 
now [unjhappily ® fallen between him and both Houses. 

328 ‘ It was asked, that all loids and others of his Piivy Council, and 
such great officers and ministers of State either at home or beyond the seas, 

(for,’ he said, ‘care was taken to leave out no person or place, that his 
dishonour might be sure not to be bounded within this kingdom,) should be 
put fiom his Pnvy Council, and from those offices and employments, unless 
they should be approved by both Houses of Parliament, how faithful soever 
his majesty had found them to him and to the public, and how far soever 
they had been fiom offending against any law, the only rule they had, or 
any others ought to have, to walk by His majesty theiefore to that part 
of that demand returned this answer , That he was willing to grant that 
they should take a larger oath than they themselves desiied in their 

^ [‘ or for,’ MS ] ^ 1 ‘ happily,’ MS ] 
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1642 eleventh demand, for maintaining, not of any part but, of the whole law 
And,* he said, ‘ he had and did assure them, that he would be careful to 
make election of such persons in those places of trust as had given good 
testimonies of their abilities and integrities, and against whom there could 
be no just cause of exception whereon reasonably to ground a diffidence 
that if he had or should be mistaken in his election, he had and did assure 
them, that theie was no man so near to him in place or affection whom he 
would not leave to the justice of the law if they should bring a particular 
charge and sufficient proof against him . that he had given them a triennial 
Parliament, (the best pledge of the effects of such a promise on his part, 
and the best security foi the performance of their duty on theirs,) 
the apprehension of whose justice would in all probability make them wary 
how they provoked it, and liis majesty wary how he chose such as by the 
discovery of their faults might m any degree seem to discredit his election , 
but that without any shadow of a fault objected, only peihaps because they 
follow their consciences, and preserve the established laws, and agree not 
in such votes, or assent not to such bills, as some persons who had then too 
great an influence even upon both Houses judged, or seemed to judge, to be 
for the public good, and as were agreeable to that new Utopia of religion 
and government into which they endeavouied to traiisfoim this kingdom, 
(for,’ he said, ‘ he remembered what names, and for what leasons, they left 
out in the bill offered him concerning the mihtia, which they had them- 
selves lecommended in the ordinance,) he would never consent to the dis- 
placing of any whom, for their former merits from, and affection to, his 
majesty and the public, he had intrusted , since he conceived that to do so 
would take away both from the affection of his servaiitn, the care of 
his service, and the honour of his justice and,’ he said, ‘ he the more 
wondered that it should be asked by them, since it appears by the 
1 2 th demand that themselves counted it leasonable, after the present turn 
was served, that the judges and officers who weie then placed might hold 
their places quamdui vc hene gesseimf : and he was resolved to be as care- 
ful of those whom he had chosen as they were of those they would choose, 
and to remove none till they appeared to him to have otherwise behaved 
themselves, or should be evicted by legal proceedings to have done so 
329 ‘ But,’ his majesty said, ‘ that demand, as unreasonable as it was, 
was but one link of a great chain, and but the first lound of that ladder by 
which his maj'esty’fe just, ancient, regal, power was endeavoured to be 
fetched down to the ground , for it appeared plainly that it was not with 
the persons now chosen, but with his majesty’s choosing, that they 
were displeased for they demanded that the persons put into the places 
and employments of those who should be removed might be approved by 
both Houses , which was so far from being less than the power of nomina- 
tion, that of two things, (of which he would never grant either,) he would 
sooner be content that they should nominate and he approve, than 
they approve and his majesty nominate , the mere nomination being so far 
from being any thing, that if he could do no more, he would never takeihe 
pains to do that, when he should only hazard those whom he esteemed to 
the scorn of a refusal, if they happened not to be agreeable, not only to the 
judgment, but to the passion, interest, or humour of the present majoi part 
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of either House • not to speak of the great factions, animosities, and 1642 
divisions, which that power would introduce in both Houses, between both 
Houses, and in the several counties for the choice of persons to be sent to 
that place where that power was, and between the persons that were so 
chosen. Neithei was that strange potion prescribed to him only for once, 
for the cure of a present, pre'^sing, desperate disease, but for a diet to him 
and his posterity It was demanded, that his councillors, all chief officeis 
both of law and state, commanders of forts and castles, and all peers here- 
after made, be approved of, (that is, chosen,) by them from time to time . 
and rather tlian it should ever be left to the Crown, (to whom it only did 
and should belong,) if any place fall void in the intermission of Parliament, 
the major part of the approved Council was to approve them Neither was 
it only demanded that his majesty should quit the power and right his pre- 
decessors had had of appointing persons m those places, but, for councillors, 
ho was to be restrained as well in the number as m the persons ; and 
a power must be annexed to those places which their predecessors had not. 

And indeed, if that power were passed to them,’ he said, ‘ it would not be 
fit he should be trusted to choose those who were to be ti listed as much as 
himself ’ 

330 He told them, to giant their demands in the manner they proposed 
them, ‘ that all matters that concerned the public, &e should bo resolved 
and transacted only in Parliament, and such other matters of state, &c by 
the Pi ivy Council so chosen, was m effect at once to depose himself and his 
posterity ’ He said, many expressions m their demands had a greater 
latitude of signification than they seemed to have, and ‘ that it concerned his 
majesty theieforc the more that they should speak out, that both he 
and his people might either know the bottom of their demands or know 
them to be bottomless Nothing moie concerned the public, and was more 
indeed proper for the high court of Parliament, than the making of laws , 
which not only ought theie to be transacted, but could be transacted 
nowhcic else But then they must admit his majesty to be a part of the 
Parliament , they must not (as the sense was of that part of that demand, 
if it had any) deny the fi eedom of his answer, when he had as much right 
to reject what he thought unieasonable as they had to piopose what they 
thought convenient or necessary Nor was it possible his answers, either 
to bills or any other propositions, should be wholly free, if he miglit not 
use the liberty that every one of them and every subject took, to receive 
advice (without their danger who should give it) fiom any person known 
or unlinown, sworn or unsworn, in those matters in winch the manage of 
his vote was trusted, by the law, to his own judgment and conscience , 
which how best to inform was, and ever should be, left likewise to him * 

He said, ‘ he would always, with due consideration, weigh the advices both 
of his (-iireat and Pnvy Council yet he should likewise look on the advices 
as advices, not as conmiands or impositions , upon them, as his councillors, 
not as his tutors or guaidians , and upon himself, as their King, not as 
their pupil or ward for,’ he said, ‘ whatsoever of regality was by the 
modesty of interpretation left in his majesty m the first part of the second 
demand, as to the Parliament, was taken from him in the second part of 
the same, and placed in that newfangled kind of councillois, whose power 
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1642 -was sucb, and so expressed by it, that in all public acts concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom which are proper for the Pnvy Council, (for 
whose advice all public acts are sometimes proper, though never necessary, ) 
they were desired to be admitted joint patentees with his majesty in the 
regality And it was not plainly expressed whether they meant his 
majesty so much as a single vote in those affairs , but it was plain they 
meant lum no more at most than a single vote in them, and no more power 
than every one of the rest of his fellow-councillors ’ 

331. And so after a sharp discourse, and explanation of the 
unreasonableness of the several demands, or the greatest part 
of them, and the confusion that by consenting thereunto would 
redound to the subject in general, as well as the dishonour to 
his majesty, (which may be read at laige by itself,) he told 
them, 

332 To all those unreasonable demands, ^ his answei was, Nolumus leges 
Angliee matan ’ but renewed his promise to them foi a veiy punctual and 
strict observation of the known laws established , to which pin pose he was 
willing an oath should be framed by them, and taken by all his Pnvy 
Councillois ; and for any alteration in the government of the Church, that 
a national synod should be called, to propose what should be found 
necessary or convenient and that for the advancement of the Protestant 
religion against the Papists, they had not proposed so much to his majesty 
as he was willing to grant, or as ho had himself offered before He con- 
cluded with conjuring ‘them and all men to rest satisfied with the truth of 
his majesty’s professions, and the reality of his intentions, and not to ask 
such things as denied themselves that they would declare against tumults, 
and punish the authors that they would allow his majesty his propeity in 
his towns, arms, and goods, and his share in the legislative f)ower, which 
would be counted in him not only breach of privilege, but tyi anny and 
subversion of parliaments, to deny to them and when they should have 
given him satisfaction upon those persons who had taken away the one, and 
recalled those Declarations (particularly that of the 26th of May, and those 
in the point of the militia, his just rights wlicrcm he would no moie part 
with than with his crown, lest he enabled otheis by them to take that 
from him) which would take away the other , and declined the beginnings 
of a war against his majesty, under pretence of his intention of making one 
against them , as he had never opposed the hist pait of the thirteenth de- 
mand, so he would be ready to concur with them in the latter And being 
then confident that the credit of those men who desire a general combustion 
would be so weakened with them that they would not be able to do this 
kingdom any more hurt, he would be willing to grant his general pardon, 
with such exceptions as should be thought fit , and should receive much 
moie joy in the hope of a full and constant happiness of his people in the 
tiue religion, and under the protection of the law, by a blessed union 
between his majesty and his Parliament, than in any such increase of his 
own revenue, how much soever beyond former grants, as (when his subjects 
were wealthiest) his Parliament should have settled upon his majesty.’ 
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333. Though the King now lived at York in a much more 1642 
princely condition than he could have hoped to have done near 
London, and had so great a train and resort of the nobility 
and gentry that there were not left a fifth part of the House 

of Peers at Westminster, and truly I do not believe that there 
was near a moiety of the House of Commons who continued 
there, yet he made no other use for the present of their presence 
with him, and of their absence from the two Houses, than to 
have so many the more, and tlie more ci edible, witnesses of 
his majesty’s counsels and carriage ; and to undeceive the 
people by his clear answers to all the scandals and reproaches 
which were laid on him, and by his ample professions and 
protestations of his sincere ze.il to leligion and justice ; and 
to make it appear to them how far the quality and the numbei 
of those who thought, or seemed to think, otherwise, was fiom 
what they might imagine it to be And it cannot be denied 
but the people were every day visibly reformed in their under- 
standings from the supeistitious reverence they had paid the 
two Houses, and giew sensible of their duty to the King, and 
of those invasions which weie offered to his regal dignity. 

334. On the other side, the two Houses slackened not their 
pace a jot, proceeded with gieat and unusual sharpness against 
those members who weie gone to the King, pioclaiming some 
of them by name to be ‘ enemies to the kingdom,’ and, by a 
formal j'udgment, sentencing nine peers together to be in- July 20 
capable of sitting again in Pailiament whilst this should con- 
tinue the House of C^ommons having earned up an impeach- Juno 15 
merit of misdemeanour against them, (which was as illegal in 

point of justice, and as extravagant in point of piiviloge, as 
any thing they could do,) foi being absent, and refusing to 
attend, upon a summons from the House of Peers and upon 
their own membeis they imposed a fine of £100 apiece, on June i. 
every one who was gone to the King, and upon those who, 
being in other places, they thought well affected to his service : 
yet, lest they should upon this proceeding leturn again to 
disturb and cross their counsels, they provided that no man June 16, 
upon whom that sentence fell should sit again in the House 
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1642 -was such, and so expressed by it, that in all public acts concerning 
the aflPairs of the kingdom which are proper for the Pnvy Council, (for 
whose advice all public acts are sometimes proper, though never necessary, ) 
they were desired to be admitted joint patentees with his majesty in the 
regality And it was not plainly expressed whether they meant his 
majesty so much as a single vote in those affairs , but it was plain they 
meant him no more at most than a single vote in them, and no more power 
than every one of the rest of his fellow-councillors ’ 

331 And so after a sharp discourse, and explanation of the 
unreasonableness of the several demands, or the greatest part 
of them, and the confusion that by consenting thereunto would 
redound to the subject in general, as well as the dishonour to 
his majesty, (which may be read at laige by itself,) he told 
them, 

332. To all those unreasonable demands, ' his answei was, Nolumm leffCff 
Anglice matart' but renewed his promise to them foi a vciy punctual and 
strict observation of the known laws established , to which purpose he was 
willing an oath should be framed by them, and taken by all his Pi ivy 
Councillors , and for any alteration in the government of the Church, that 
a national synod should be called, to propose what should be found 
necessary or convenient and that for the advancement of the Protestant 
religion against the Papists, they had not proposed so much to his majesty 
as he was willing to grant, or as he had himself offered before He con- 
cluded with conjuring ‘them and all men to rest satisfied with the truth of 
his majesty’s piofessions, and the reality of his intentions, and not to ask 
such things as denied themselves that they would declare against tumults, 
and punish the authors that they would allow his majesty his property in 
his towns, arms, and goods, and his share in the legislative power, which 
would be counted in him not oidy breach of privilege, but tyi anny and 
subversion of pailiaments, to deny to them and when they should have 
given him satisfaction upon those pci sons who had taken away the one, and 
recalled those Declarations (particularly that of tlie 26 th of May, and those 
m the point of the militia, his just rights wherein he would no inoie j)art 
with than with his crown, lest he enabled otheis by them to take that 
from him) which would take away the other , and declined the beginnings 
of a wai against his majesty, under pretence of his intention of making one 
against them , as he had never opposed the first part of the thirteenth de- 
mand, so he would be ready to concur with them in the latter And being 
then confident that the credit of those men who desire a general combustion 
would be so weakened with them that they would not be able to do this 
kingdom any more hurt, he would be willing to grant his general paidon, 
with such exceptions as should be thought fit , and should receive much 
moie joy in the hope of a full and constant happiness of his people in the 
tiue religion, and under the protection of the law, by a blessed union 
between his majesty and his Parliament, than in any such increase of his 
own revenue, how much soever beyond former grants, as (when his subjects 
were wealthiest) lus Parliament should have settled upon his majesty.’ 
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333 . Though the King now lived at York in a much more 1642 
princely condition than he could have hoped to have done near 
London, and had so gieat a train and resort of the nobility 
and gentry that there were not left a fifth part of the House 

of Peers at We&tminstei, and truly I do not believe that there 
was near a moiety of the House of Commons who continued 
there, yet he made no other usefoi the piesent of their presence 
with him, and of their absence fiom the two Houses, than to 
have so many the more, and the more credible, witnesses of 
his majesty’s counsels and carriage ; and to undeceive tlio 
people by his clear answers to all the scandals and repioacht's 
which were laid on him, and by his ample professions and 
protestations of his sinceie zeal to leligion and justice ; and 
to make it appear to them how far the quality and the number 
of those who thought, or seemed to think, otheiwise, was fiom 
what they might imagine it to be. And it cannot be denied 
but the people were every day visibly reformed in then uiidei- 
standings fiom the su2)eistitious reverence they had paid the 
two Houses, and giew sensible of their duty to the King, and 
of those invasions which were ofhu'ed to his regal dignity. 

334 . On the other side, the two Houses slackened not their 
pace a jot, pioceeded with gieat and unusual sharpness against 
those membeis who were gone to the King, proclaiming some 
of them by name to be ‘ enemies to the kingdom,’ and, by a 
foimal judgment, sentencing nine peers together to be in- July 20 
capable of sitting again 111 Parliament whilst tins should con- 
tinue ■ the House of Commons having earned up an impeach- June 15 
ment of misdemeanour against them, (which was as illegal in 

point of justice, and as extiavagant in jioint of privilege, as 
any thing they could do,) foi being absent, and refusing to 
attend, upon a summons fiom the House of Peers and ujion 
their own members they imposed a fine of £100 apiece, on June i. 
every one who was gone to the King, and upon those who, 
being in other places, they thought well affected to his service , 
yet, lest they should upon this proceeding leturn again to 
disturb and cross their counsels, they provided that no man June 16. 
upon whom that sentence fell should sit again in the House 
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1642 (though he paid his fine) till he had been examined by a com- 
mittee, and so given the House satisfaction in the cause of his 
absence. And by those means they thought both to remove 
the scandal that so many members were absent, and to prevent 
any inconvenience too that might befall them by their return. 
For they well knew if the membeis of both Houses weie 
obliged to a constant and stiict attendance, it would not be 
possible that they could compass then mischievous designs. 

335. Then they prosecuted their great business of the militia, 
not only near London, where they weie in no danger of oppo- 
sition, but in those northern counties nearest his majesty, as 
Leicestershii e, Cheshire, Lincolnshire, where whosoever refused 
to give obedience to them, or published the King’s proclama- 
tion against their proceedings, (for the King had yet piactised 
no expedient to pi event the growth of that mischieve but the 
publishing his proclamation against it,) weie sent for as de- 
linquents; and, not satisfied heiewith, that they might be as 
well able to pay an army as they found they should be to raise 
one, on the loth of June (for the time will be very necessary 
to be rcraembeied, that it may be the better stated who took 
June 10 up the defensive arms) they published 

336 ‘ Propositions for the luingmg m of money oi plate to maintain horse, 
horsemen, and aims, for the pieservation of the public peace, and for the 
defence of the King and both Houses of Pailiament,’ the reasons and 
gioimds whereof they declared to be the King’s intention to make war 
against his Parliament , that, ' under pretence of a guard for his person, lie 
had actually begun to levy forces, both of horse and foot, and sent out 
summons throughout the county of York for the calling together of greater 
numbeis ; and some ill affected persons m other parts had been employed 
to raise troops, under the colour of his majesty’s service, making large offers 
of reward and pieferment to such as would come m that his majesty did 
with a high and forcible hand protect and keep away delinquents, not per- 
mitting them to make their appearance to answer such affronts and injuries 
as had been by them offered to the Parliament, and those messengers which 
had been sent from the Houses for them had been abused, beaten, and 
imprisoned , so as the orders of Parliament, (the highest court of justice in 
the realm,) were not obeyed, and the authoiity of it was altogether scorned 
and vilified, and such persons as stood well afiected to it, and declared 
themselves sensible of those public calamities, and of the violations of the 
privileges of Pailiament and common liberty of the subject, were baffled 
and injured by several sorts of malignant men, who were about the King ; 
some whereof, under the name of cavaliers, without havmg respect to the 
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laws of the land, or any fear eithei of God or man, were ready to commit 1642 
all manner of outiage and violence ; which must needs tend to the dissolu- 
tion of the government, the destruction of their leligion, laws, liberty, 

[and] property , all which would be exposed to the malice and violence of 
such desperate peisons as must be employed in so horrid and unnatural an 
act as the overthrowing a Parliament by force, winch was the support and 
piescrvation of them Those particulars,’ they said, ^ being duly considered 
by the Lords and Commons, and how great an obligation lay upon them, m 
honour, conscience, and duty, accoiding to the high trust reposed in them, 
to use all possible means in such cases to prevent so great and irrecoverable 
evils, they had thought fit to publish then sense and apprehension of that 
imminent danger , thereby to excite all well affected persons to contribute 
their best assistance, according to their solemn vow and Protestation, to 
the prepaiations necessary for the opposing and suppressing of the traitoious 
attempts of those wicked and malignant counsellors, who sought to engage 
the King m so dangerous and destructive an enterprise, and the whole 
kingdom m a CiVil war, and destroy the piivileges and being of parlia- 
ments 

337 ‘ This recourse to the good affections of those that tender their 
religion and just libeities, and the enjoyment of the blessed fiiiits of this 
present Parliament, which weie almost ready to be leaped, and weie now 
as ready to be ruined liy those wicked hands, being,’ they said, ‘ the only 
remedy left them under God, and without which they were no longer able 
to pieseive themselves, or tliose by whom they were intiubted therefore 
they declared that whosoevei would bring in any projiortion of ready 
money or plate, or would underwiite to furnish and maintain any number 
of horse, hoi semen, and arms, foi the jireseivation of the public peace, and 
for the defence of the King and both Houses of Parliament from force and 
violence, and to uphold the power and piivileges of Parliament according 
to his Protestation, it should be held a good and acceptable service to the 
commonwealth, and a testimony of his good affection to the Piotestant 
religion, the laws, liberties, and peace of the kingdom, and to the 1‘arlia- 
ment and privileges thereof And they further declared that whosoever 
brought in money or plate, or furnished and maintained horse, horsemen, 
and arms, upon these propositions and to those piirjioses, should be repaid 
their money with interest of 8 p(‘r cent , for which they did engage the pub- 
lic faith ’ And they appointed the Guildhall m London for the place 
whither this money or plate should be brought, and four aldermen of London 
to be their treasurers foi the receiving the same , and likewise other con- 
fiding men to receive and prize such horses and arms as should be brought 
in for their service And lastly, for their better encouragement, the mem- 
bers of both Houses appointed a solemn day to set down their own sub- 
scriptions which they pei formed liberally 

338. Most of those who abhorred their impious designs, not 
thinking it lawful for them to be present at such consultations, 
withdrew before the day came, or absented themselves then. 

But many had the courage to be present, and stoutly to refuse 

N 2 
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1642 what they thought they could not honestly consent to. Sir 
Henry Killigrew, who was notoriously an enemy to all their 
devices, being called upon, told them, ‘ if there were occasion, 
he would jirovide a good horse and a good sword ; and made 
no question hut he should find a good cause.’ But within 
very few days, both he and all those who were taken notice 
of for lefusing found it safest for them to leave the town, there 
being very visibly great animosity against them both within 
and without the walls And a gentleman of good quality 
assured me afterwards, that, within few days aftei he had 
refused to subsciibe, he was piivately advised by one of the 
other faction, who yet retained some kindness to him, ‘ to leave 
the town, lest his brains were beaten out by the boys in the 
streets.’ And many of those who too impotently desiied not 
to be looked upon as refractory persons, and had pleased them- 
selves with subsciibing more articulately for the defence of 
the King’s person, found it afterwaids necessary to supply 
whatsoevei they had subscribed, to be employed that way as 
was declaicd to be for the defence of the King’s person, what- 
soever their intention was at first or their opinion after. And 
it IS hardly ci edible what a vast proportion of plate was 
brought in to their tieasurers within ten days ; there being 
hardly men enough to receive it, or room to lay it in, and the 
thiong being so gieat of the bringers that in two days’ at- 
tendance many could not be discharged of their seditious 
J une 14 offerings. And tlic very next day after these propositions they 
further ordeied, ‘that there should be a strict scaich and 
examination made by the justices of peace, mayors, bailiffs, 
and constables, near all the northern roads, for the seizing all 
horses for service in the wars, or great saddles, that should be 
carried towards the north parts of England without the privity 
or direction of one or both Houses of Parliament ; ’ which was 
a great improvement of their former order, which extended 
only to arms and ammunition, though the truth [is], the dex- 
terity and spirit of their ministers, who knew their meaning, 
made the former almost as inconvenient and dangerous to 
passengers as the latter. 
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339. It was by many impatiently wondered at then, and no 1642 
doubt will be more censured hereafter, that, notwithstanding 
all these invasions and breaches upon the legal power, and all 
these vast preparations to destroy him, the King hitherto put 
not himself into a posture of safety, or piovided for the resistance 
of that power which threatened him, and which he could not 
but know intended whatsoever it hath since done * and though 
they had not yet formed an army and chosen a general, yet ho 
well knew they had materials abundantly ready for the first, 
and particular digested resolutions in the second, which they 
could reduce to public acts whensoevei tliey pleased. It 
IS very tiue he did know all this, and the unspeakable 
hazaids he ran in not preparing against it But the hazards 
which ptesented themselves unto him on the other side weic 
not less prodigious. He had a veiy great appearance of the 
nobility , and not only of those who had from the beginning 
walked and governed themselves by the rules the law pre- 
sciibed, and in that respect weie unblameahle to King and 
people, but of others, who had passionately and peevishly (to 
say no worse) concurred in all the most violent votes and 
actions which had been done fiom the beginning. For, besides 
the lord Spencer, (who had been chosen their lieutenant of Feb i 
Northamptonshire, but was recovered to a light understanding, 
of which he was veiy capable, by his uncle [the earl] of 
Southampton,) the loid Paget likewise, who had contnbuted 
all his faculties to their service and to the pie]udice of the 
King’s from before the beginning of the Pailiament, [had] been 
one of their teasers^ to bioach those bold high oveitures soberer 
men wei e not willing at first to be seen in, and had bi'cn, as 
a man most woitliy to be confided in, chosen loid lieutenant Feb i 
of one of then most confiding counties, the county of Buck- 
ingham, where he had with gieat solemnity and pomp executed 
their ordinance, in defiance of the King’s proclamation, and 
had subscribed a greater number of hoises for their seivice 

^ [Tins word is rather doubtful it appears to be written ‘ Tiezers ’ in 
Clarendon’s own MS , is copied as ‘Te/ers’ in his secretary’s trahsciipt, 
and as ‘ Teizers ’ in the copy made for the first edition ] 
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1642 upon their propositions than any other of the same quality, 
June 17 . convinced in his conscience, fled from them and besought the 
King's pardon * and, for the better manifesting of the tenderness 
of his compunction, and the honor he had of his former guilt, 
he lustily discovered whatsoever he had known of their counsels, 
and aggravated all the ill they had done with declaring it to 
be done to worse and more hoi 1 id ends than many good men 
believed to be possible for them to entertain. 

340. Notwithstanding, this glorious convention was rather 
an ornament to his court than any great advantage to his 
counsels, and the use of them more to discredit the small re- 
mainder at Westminster, and that the people might see the 
number and quality of the dissenters, than that they con- 
tributed any thing to the active improvement of his affairs ; 
every man thinking it high merit in him that he absented 
himself from the company and place where all the mischieve 
was done, and that the keeping himself negatively innocent 
was as much as he owed his King and country. I am very 
tender ol laying any imputation of want of piovidence or 
couiage upon that time, and upon so great a body of the 
nobility, which doubtless was the use of much reputation and 
advantage to the King , I am willing to impute it to the 
drowsy and uimctive genius of the kingdom, (contracted by 
long ease and quiet,) which so much abhorred the thoughts of 
a civil wai that it thought a lively and vigorous preparation 
against it was to invite it. And theie were very few of all 
the great loids who did attend upon the King who did [not] 
declare^ ‘that the Pailiamcnt durst not in truth (whatever 
shows they made in hope to shake his majesty's constancy) 
make a war; and if they should attempt it, the people would 
unanimously rise for the King, who would be most safe by not 
intending his own safety; whereas if he raised forces, the 
Parliament would procure themselves to be believed that it 
was to overthrow religion and suppress the laws and liberties 

^ [‘ And — declare.’ These words are substituted in the MS for the 
follow ing, which have been struck out ‘ And they all (for truly there did 
not appear four counsellors of another opinion) declared to the King ’] 
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of the people.’ They who were of another opinion, and could 1642 
have spoken more reason, held it not safe to express them- 
selves but in the King’s own ear; there being in the great 
council of the Peers, who for state were frequently assembled, 
and by whom in truth the King then desired to have trans- 
acted all things of moment, some who were not good counsel- 
keepers, and others who were looked upon and believed to be 
spies upon the rest. But that which made the thought of 
raising forces (whatever arguments theie were for it) abso- 
lutely unreasonable, was, that the King had no possibihty to 
procure eitlier aims or munition but from Holland, from whence 
he daily expected supply and till that arrived, let his pro- 
vocations and suffer mgs be what they could be, he was to 
submit, and bear it patiently. 

341. In the mean time, foi a ground of further proceeding 
upon occasion, the King desired the Peers in Council to set 
down in writing the affronts and violence which had been 
offered to them at London, by which their presence in the 
Great Council of the kingdom was lendered both unsafe and 
dishonourable ; the which they more willingly condescended 
to for that the London pamplilets alieady aspeised them as 
deserters of the Pailiament and betrayers of the liberty of 
their country, an mstiument being diawn up, and agreed 
upon between them, 111 which they set down the tumults, and 
the violence offered to particular persons in those tumults , the 
threats and menaces of the 1 abide at the doors of the House, 
when they had a mind any exoibitant thing should pass ; the 
breach and violation of the old orders and rules of Parliament 
whilst matters were 111 debate, and the resuming matters again 
in a thin House, and reveising, waiving, or contradicting, reso- 
lutions made in a full House and, lastly, Mr. Hollis’s coming 
to the bar and demanding the names of those lords who re- 
fused to consent to the militia, when the multitude without 
menaced and threatened all those dissenters ; ‘ after which,’ 
they said, ‘they conceived they could not be present there 
With honour, freedom, or safety, and therefore forebore to be 
any more present ; and so all those votes, conclusions, and 
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1642 declarations, had passed which had begot those distractions 
throughout the kingdom.’ And this they delivered to the 
King, signed under their hands. And yet, (which is a suffi- 
cient instance how uiiendued men were with that spirit and 
courage which was requisite,) the next day after the deliveiy 
many lords came to his majesty, and besought him that he 
would by no means publish that paper, but keej) it in his own 
hands, some of them saying that if it were published they 
would disavow it ; so that material and weiglity evidence, 
which then might have been of soveieigii use to the King, 
was rendered utteily ineffectual to his seivice; his majesty 
finding it necessary to engage his princely word to them, 

‘ never to make it public without their consent , ’ which he 
perfoimed most punctually , and so to this day it was never 
divulged. 

342 , To make some little amends for this want of mettle, 
(for it proceeded fiom nothing else, they being most shy in 
subsciibing and most passionate against publishing who were 
of unquestionable affection to his majesty and integrity to his 
cause,) and that the world might see there was a combination 
among good men to assist his majesty m the defence of the 
law, as well as there was against both byotheis, upon the 
June 13 King’s dedal mg himself fully in Council, wheie all the Peers 
were piesent, ‘that he would not require or exact any obe- 
dience from them but what should be waii anted by the known 
law of the land , so he did expect that they would not yield 
to any commands not legally grounded 01 imposed by any 
other : that he would defend every one of them, and all such 
as should refuse any sudi commands, whether they pioceeded 
from votes and orders of both Houses or any othei way, from 
all dangers and hazards whatsoever, that his majesty would 
defend the true Protestant religion established by the law 
of the land, the lawful liberties of the subject of England, 
and just privileges of all the three estates of Parliament, and 
would require no further obedience from them than as accord- 
ingly he should perform the same : and his majesty did further 
dedal e that he would not, (as was falsely pi et ended,) engage 
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them or any of them in any war against the Pailiament, 1642 
except it were for his necessary defence and safety against 
such as did insolently invade or attempt against his majesty 
or such as should adhere to his majesty.’ all the Peers en- 
gaged themselves, ‘ not to obey any orders or commands what- 
soever not wan anted by the known laws of the land ; and to 
defend his majesty’s person, crown, and dignity, together with 
his just and legal picrogative, against all persons and power 
whatsoever that they would defend the true Piotostant leli- 
gion established by the law of the land, the lawful libeities of 
the subject of England, and just privileges of his majesty and 
both his Houses of Parliament . and lastly, they engaged them- 
selves not to obey any rule, oidei, or ordinance whatsoever, 
concennng any nnlitia, that had not the royal assent.’ 

343. This, being subscribed by their loidships, was with 
their consent immediately punted, and carefully divulged over 
the kingdom, beai mg date at York the thii teen th of June, 1642, 
with the names of the subscribeis. Two days after, his majesty June 
in Council taking notice of the rumours spread, and informa- 
tions given, which might induce many to believe that his 
majesty intended to make war against his Pailiament, professed 
before God, and said, 

344 ‘ He declared to all the world, that he always had and did abhor all 
such designs, and desired all his nobility and Council, who were there upon 
the place, to declaie, wliethei they had not been witnesses of his frequent 
and earnest declarations and professions to that purpose whethei they 
saw any colour of prcjiarations or coiinsels that might reasonably beget a 
belief of any such design, and whethei they were not fully jiersuaded that 
his majesty had no such intention, but that all his endeavours, (according 
to his many professions,) tended to the firm and constant settlement of the 
true Protestant religion, the just privileges of Parliament, the liberty of the 
subject, the law, peace, and prosperity of this kingdom ’ 

345 Wliereupoii all the lords and councrllors present unani- 
mously agreed, and did sign a paper in these words : 

‘ We whose names are underwritten, in obedience to his majesty’s 
desire, and out of the duty which we owe unto his majesty’s honoui, and 
to truth, being here upon the place, and witnesses of his majesty’s frequent 
and earnest declarations and professions of his abhorring all designs of 
making war upon his Parliament , and not seeing any coloui of preparations 
or counsels that might reasonably beget the belief of any such designs ; 
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1642 do profess before God, and testify to all the world, that we are fully 
persuaded that his majesty hath no such intention, but that all his 
endeavours tend to the hnn and constant settlement of the true Protestant 
religion, the just privileges of Parliament, the liberty of the subject, 
the law, peace, and prosperity of this kingdom ’ 

346 Which testimony and declaration was subscribed by the 


Ld Littleton, Id keeper 

D of Richmond 

E of Cumberland 

E of Bath 

E of Salisbuiy 

E of Northampton 

E of Bnstol 

E of Clare 

E of Monmouth 

E of Rivers 

E of Newport 

Ld Mowbray and Matra 

Ld Howard of Charlton 

Ld Newark 

Ld Rich 

Ld Savile 

Ld Dunsmore 

Ld. Seymour 

Marquis [of] Hartford 

E of Lindsey 

E of Southampton 

E of Dorset 

E of Devonshire 

E of Cambndge 

E of Westmoreland 

E of Berkshire 

E of Dovei 

E of Carnarvon 

Ld Willoughby of Eresby Ld Grey of Ruthen 

Ld Pawlett 

Ld Lovelace 

Ld Mohun 

Ld Coventry 

Ld Capell 

Lord Falkland Sir P Wich, Controller 


Sir Joh Culpeper, C Exch 
Secretary Nicholas 
Lord Chief J ustice Bankes 


347. This testimony of the lords and councillors was imme- 
June i6 diately printed and published, together with a Declaiation of 
his majesty’s ; in which he said that, 

348 ‘ Tliough he had, in the last seven months, met with so many several 
encounters of strange and unusual Declarations under the name of both his 
Houses of Parliament that he should not be amazed at any new prodigy of 
that kind ; and though their last of the 26th of May gave him a fair 
warmng that, the contrivers of it having spent all their stock of bitter and 
reproachful language upon him, he was now to expect they should break out 
into some bold and disloyal actions against him, and, having by that 
Declaration, (as far as in them lay,) divested his majesty of that pre- 
eminence and authonty which God, the law, the custom and consent 
of that nation, had placed in him, and assumed it to themselves, that they 
should likewise with expedition put forth the fruits of that supreme power, 
for the violating and suppressing the other which they despised, (an effect 
of which resolution,’ he said, ‘ their wild Declaration against his proclama- 
tion concerning the pretended ordinance for the militia, and the punishing 
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of the proclaimeis, appeared to be,) yet, he must confess, in their last 1642 
attempt ’ (he said, ‘ he spake of the last he knew , they might probably 
since, or at that present, have outdone that too) they had outdone what 
his majesty had conceived was their present intention And whosoever 
heard of propositions and orders, for the bringing in of money or plate 
to maintain horse, horsemen, and arms, for the preservation of the public 
peace, or for the defence of the King and both Houses of Parliament, (such 
was their Declaration, 01 what they please to call it, of the loth of June,) 
would surely believe the peace of the kingdom to be extremely shaken, and 
at least the King himself to be consulted with, and pnvy to those proposi- 
tions But,’ he said, ‘ he hoped, that when Ins good subjects should find 
that that goodly pretence of defending the King was but a specious bait to 
seduce weak and inconsiderate men into the highest acts of disobedience 
and disloyalty against his majesty, and of violence and destruction upon the 
laws and constitutions of the kingdom, they would no longer be captivated 
by an implicit reverence to the name of both Houses of Pailiament, 
but would carefully examine and consider what number of persons were 
piesent, and what persons were prevalent, in those consultations, and how 
the debates were probably managed, from whence such horrid and 
monstrous conclusions did result , and would at least weigh the reputation, 
wisdom, and aifeetion of those who were notonously known, out of the 
very horror of their proceedings, to have withdrawn themselves, or, by 
their skill and violence, to be driven from them and their councils ’ 

349 His majesty [said] , ‘ whilst their fears and jealousies did arise, or 
were infused into the people, fiom discourses of the rebels in Ireland, of 
skippers at Rotterdam, of forces from Denmark, France, or Spam, (how 
improbable and ridiculous soever that bundle of infonnation appeared 
to all wise and knowing men,) it was no wonder if the easiness to deceive, 
and the willingness to be deceived, did prevail over many of his 
weak subjects, to believe that the dangers which they did not see 
might proceed from causes which they did not understand but for 
them to declare to all the world that his majesty intended to make 
war against his Parliament, (whilst he sat still, complaining to God 
Almighty of the injury ofiered to him and to the very being of parlia- 
ments,) and that he had already began actually to levy forces both of horse 
and foot, (whilst he had only in a legal way provided a smaller guard for 
the secunty of his own person, so near a rebellion at Hull, than they had, 
without lawful authority, above eight months, upon imaginary and im- 
possible dangers,) to impose upon his people’s sense, as well as their 
undei standing, by telling them his majesty was doing that which they saw 
he was not doing, and intending that they all knew (as much as inten- 
tions could be known) he was not intending, was a boldness agreeable to no 
power but the omnipotency of those votes whose absolute supremacy had 
almost brought confusion upon Kmg and people, and against which no 
knowledge in matter of fact, or consent and authority in matter of 
law, they would endure should be opposed ’ 

350 His majesty said, ‘ he had, upon all occasions, with all possible 
expressions, professed his fast and unshaken resolutions for peace. And,’ 
he said, ‘ he did again, in the presence of Almighty God, his Maker and 
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1642 Eedeemer, assure the world that he had no more thought of making a war 
against his Parliament than against his own children . that he would 
observe and maintain the Acts assented to by him this Parliament without 
violation, of which that for the frequent assembling of parliaments was one 
and that he had not, nor would have, any thought of using any force, un- 
less he should be driven to it for the secunty of his person, and for the 
defence of the religion, laws, and liberty of the kingdom and the just 
rights and privileges of Parliament . and therefore he hoped the malignant 
party, who had so much despised his person and usurped his office, should 
not, by their specious fraudulent insinuations, prevail with his good subjects 
to give credit to their wicked assertions, and so to eontiibute their power 
and assistance for the ruin and destruction of themselves and his majesty. 

351 ‘Por the guard about his person, (which,’ he said, .‘not so much 
their example as their provocation had enforced him to take,) it was known 
it consisted of the prime gentry (in fortune and reputation) of that county, 
and of one regiment of tiained bands, who had been so far from offeiing 
any affronts, mjuiies, or disturbance to any of his good subjects, that their 
principal end was to prevent such, and so might bo secunty, could be no 
grievance, to his people That some ill affected persons, or any persons, 
had been employed in othei parts to raise troops, under colour of his 
majesty’s service, or that such had made large, or any, offers of reward and 
preferment to such as would come in, (which had been alleged by them,) 
was,’ he said, ‘ for aught he knew or believed, an untruth, devised by the 
contrivers of that false rumour ’ His majesty disavowed it, and said, ‘ he 
was confident there would be no need of such art or industry to induce his 
loving subjects, when they should see his majesty oppiessed and their 
liberties and laws confounded, (and till then he would not call on them,) 
to come in to him and to assist him 

352 ‘ For the delinquents, (whom his majesty was said with a high and 
forcible hand to piotcct,) he wished they might be named, and their delin 
quency . and if his majesty gave not satisfaction to justice, when he should 
have received satisfaction concerning sir J ohn Hotham by his legal trial, 
then let him be blamed But if the design weie, as it was well known to 
be, after his majesty had been driven by loice from his city of London, and 
kept by force from his town of Hull, to protect all those who were delin- 
quents against him, and to make all those delinquents who attended on him 
or executed his lawful commands,’ he said, ‘he had great reason to be 
satisfied in the truth and justice of such accusation, lest to be his majesty’s 
servant and to be a delinquent grew to be terms so convertible that, in a 
short time, he were left as naked in attendance as they would have him in 
power, and so compel him to be waited on only by such whom they should 
appoint and allow, and in whose presence he should be more miseiably 
alone than in desolation itself And if the seditious contrivers and 
fomenters of that scandal upon his majesty should have (as they had had) 
the power to mislead the major part present of either or both Houses, to 
make such orders, and send such messages and messengers, as they 
had lately done, for the apprehension of the great earls and barons of 
England, as if they were rogues or felons, and whereby persons of honour 
and quality were made delinquents merely for attending upon his majesty 
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and upon his summons, whilst other men were forbid to come near him 1643 
(though obliged by the duty of their places and oaths) upon his lawful 
commands it was no wonder if such messengers were not very well in* 
treated, and such orders not well obeyed , neither could there be a surer 
or a cunmnger way found out to render the authority of both Houses 
scorned and vilified, than to assume to themselves (merely upon the 
authority of the name of Parliament) a power monstrous to all under- 
standings, and to do actions, and to make orders, evidently and demon- 
strably contrary to all known law and reason, (as, to take up arms against 
his majesty, under colour of defending him , to cause money to be brought 
in to them, and to forbid his own money to be paid to his majesty, or to 
his use, under colour that he would employ it ill to beat him and starve 
him, for his own good, and by his power and autliority, ) which would in 
short time make the greatest court and greatest person cheap and of no 
estimation. 

353 ‘ Who those men were, sensible of the public calamities, of the 
violations of the privileges of Parliament and the common libeity of the 
subject, who had been bafiied and injured by malignant men and cavaliers 
about his majesty,’ his majesty said, ‘ he could not imagine. And if those 
cavaliers were so much without the fear of God and man, and so ready to 
commit all manner of outrage and violence, as was pretended, his majesty’s 
government ought to be the more esteemed, which had kept them from 
doing so insomuch as he believed no person had cause to complain of any 
injury oi of any damage, in the least degree, by any man about his majesty 
or who had ofteied his service to him All which being,’ ho said, ‘duly 
considered, if the contrivers of those propositions and orders had been truly 
sensible of the obligations which lay upon them in honour, conscience, and 
duty, according to the high trust leposed in them by his majesty and his 
people, they would not have published such a sense and apprehension of 
imminent danger, when themselves in their consciences knew that the 
greatest, and indeed only, danger which threatened the Church and State, 
the blessed religion and liberty of his people, was in their own desperate 
and seditious designs, and would not have endeavoured upon such weak and 
groundless reasons to seduce his good subjects from their affection and 
loyalty to him, to run themselves into actions unwarrantable, and destruc- 
tive to the peace and foundation of the commonwealth 

354. ‘And that all his loving subjects might see how causeless and 
groundless that scandalous rumour and imputation of 1ns majesty’s laisiug 
war upon his Parliament was, he had, with that his Declaiation, caused to 
be printed the testimony of those lords, and other persons of his Council, 
who were theie with him , who, being upon the place, could not but discover 
such his intentions and preparations, and could not be suspected for their 
honours and interests to combine in such mischievous and horrid resolu- 
tions 

355 ‘ And therefore,’ his maj’esty said, ‘ he straitly charged and com- 
manded all his loving subjects, upon their allegiance, and as they would 
answer the con ti ary at their perils, that they should yield no obedience or 
consent to the said propositions and orders , and they piesume not, (under 
any such pretences, or by colour of any such orders,) to raise or levy any 
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1642 horse or men, or to bring in any money or plate to such purpose But,’ he 
said, ‘ if, notwithstanding that cleai declaration and evidence of his inten- 
tions, those men (whose design it was to compel his majesty to raise war 
upon his Parliament , which all their skill and malice should never be able 
to effect) should tliink fit by those alarms to awaken him to a more 
necessary care of the defence of himself and his people, and should them- 
selves, (under colour of defence,) in so unheard of a manner provide (and 
seduce others to do so too) to offend his majesty, having given him so 
lively a testimony of their affections what they were willing to do, when 
, they should once have made themselves able , all his good subjects would 
think it necessary for his majesty to look to himself. And he did therefore 
excite all his well affected jieople, according to their oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and according to their solemn vow and Protestation, (whereby 
they were obliged to defend his peison, honour, and estate,) to contribute 
their best assistance to the preparations necessary for the ojiposing and 
suppressing of the traitorous attempts of such wicked and malignant per- 
sons, who would destroy his person, honour, and estate, and engage the 
whole kingdom in a civil war, to satisfy their own lawless fury and ambi- 
tion, and so rob his good subjects of the blessed fruit of this present Par- 
liament, which they already in some degree had, and might still leap, to 
the abundant satisfaction and joy of the whole kingdom, if such wicked 
hands were not ready to rum all their possessions and frustrate all their 
hopes. And, in that case,’ his majesty declared that, ‘ whosoever, of what 
degree or quality soever, should then, upon so urgent and visible necessity 
of his, and such apparent distraction of the kingdom, (caused and begotten 
by the malice and contrivance of that malignant jiarty,) bung in to his 
majesty and to his use ready money or plate, oi should underwrite to fur- 
nish any number of horse, horsemen, and aims, for the preservation of the 
public peace, and defence of his person, and the vindication of the privilege 
and freedom of Pailiament, he would receive it as a mobt acceptable seivice, 
and as a testimony of his singular affection to the Protestant religion, the 
laws, liberties, and peace of the kingdom , and would no longer desire the 
continuance of that affection than he would be ready to justify and main- 
tain the other with the hazaid of his life ’ 

356. And so concluded with the same overtures they had 
done in their propositions for the loan of money at interest , 
offering for security thereof an 

‘assurance of such his lands, forests, parks, and houses, as should be 
sufficient for the same , a more real security,’ he said, ‘ than the name of 
public faith, given without him and against him, as if his majesty were no 
part of the public and besides, he would always look upon it as a service 
most affectionately and seasonably performed for the preseivation of his 
majesty and the kingdom. But,’ he said, ‘ he should be much gladder that 
their submission to those his commands, and their desisting from any such 
attempt of raising horse or men, might ease all his good subjects of that 
charge, trouble, and vexation ’ 

357. It will be wondered at hereafter, when, by what hath 
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been said, the number and quality of the Peers is considered 1642 
who, by absenting themselves from the House and their resort 
to his majesty, sufficiently declared that they liked not those 
conclusions which begat those distractions, why both those 
Peers, and likewise such members of the Commons who then 
and afterwards appeared m the King’s service, and were 
indeed full, or very near, one moiety of tliat House, did not 
rather by their diligent and faithful attendance m the Houses, 
according to the several trusts leposed in them, discountenance 
and resist those pernicious and fatal tiansactions, than by 
withdrawing themselves from their proper stations leave the 
other (whose ruinous intentions were sufficiently discovered) 
possessed of the reputation, authority, and power of a Pailia- 
ment ; by which it was evident the people would be easily, to 
a great degree, seduced. And, though the observing reader 
may, upon the collection of the several passages here set down, 
be able to answer those objections to himself, I am the rather 
induced in this place to apply myself to the dealing that 
point, because not only many honest men who at a distance 
have considered it, without being privy to the passages within 
the walls and those breaches which totally destroyed and took 
away the liberty and freedom of those councils, have been 
really troubled or unsatisfied with that desertion, (as they call 
it,) of the service to which they were incumbent and chosen, 
but that I have heard some who were the chief, if not the 
sole, promoters of those violations, and the most violent pur- 
suers of the most violent designs, and have since (out of the 
ruptures which have proceeded from their own animosities) 
either been or been thought to be more moderately inclined, 
complain, that the withdrawing of so many members from the 
two Houses was the principal cause of all our calamities. 

And they who have been the true authors of them, and still 
continue the same, have taken pains to make and declare the 
others, ‘ desei ters of their country and betrayers of their trusts,’ 
by their voluntary withdrawing themselves from that council. 

358. In the doing whereof, I shall not, I cannot, make any 
excuse for those, (of whom somewhat is before spoken,) who, 
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1642 from the beginning of this Parliament, and in the whole pro- 
gress of it, either out of laziness, or negligence, or incogitancy, 
or weaiiness, foibore to give their attendance there when the 
number of those who really intended these prodigious altera- 
tions was very inconsiderable, and daily drew many to their 
opinions upon no other ground than that the number of the 
dissenters appeared not equally diligent and intent upon their 
assertions. Neither can I excuse the Peers, the moderate part 
whereof, being four for one, suffered themselves to be cozened, 
and persuaded, and threatened, out of their rights, by a handful 
of men, whom they might in the beginning easily have crushed ; 
whereas in the House of Commons the gieat managers were 
men of notable parts, much reputation, admircable dexterity, 
pretenders to seveie justice and legulanty, and then the 
number of the weak and wilful, who naturally were to be 
guided by them, always made up a major part ; so that from 
the beginning they were always able to carry whatsoever they 
set then hearts visibly upon, at least to discredit or disgrace 
any particular man against whom they thought necessary to 
proceed, albeit of the most unblemished reimtation and upon 
the most fiivolous suggestions; so that they could not [but] 
be very formidable in that House to all but the most abstracted 
men fiom all vulgar consideiations 

359. But I am confident whoever diligently revolves *the 
several passages in both Houses from the time of the publishing 
the first Ilemonstiance, upon his majesty’s retiiin fiom Scot- 
land, to the time of which we last spake, must be of opinion 
that the resorting of so many members thmi to his majesty, 
(from whom all the Lords, and some of the Commons, leceived 
commands to that purpose,) or to such places where they 
thought they might be of greatest use to his majesty in jire- 
servation of the peace of the kingdom, was not only an act of 
duty, but of such prudence and discretion as sober and honest 
men were to be guided by. In the House of Peers, the bishops, 
24 in number, who had as much right to sit there, and were 
as much members of Pai Lament, as any lord there, weie first 
by direct violence and force diiven and kept from thence, till 
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the bill for the total expulsion of them and their function from 1842 
those seats was passed; such of the peers who were most 
notorious for adhering to the government of the Church being, 
in the mean time, threatened publicly by the rabble, and some 
of their persons assaulted. The business of the militia had 
been twice, upon solemn debate in a full House, rejected there, 
till such force and violence was brought to the very doors, such 
expostulations and threats delivered within the doors, against 
those who refused to concur with them in that business, that 
no man had reason to believe his life out of danger from those 
rude hands who was taken notice of for an opposer of their 
unreasonable desires ; some of them having been declared 
enemies to their country for having refused what was in their 
power lawfully to refuse, and others having been criminally 
accused by the Commons for words spoken by them in debate in 
the House of Peers ; after which many of them were sent for by 
special letters to attend his majesty, (which letters were always 
thought to be so good and warrantable a ground to be absent 
that no other was sufficient, nor had such summons, from the 
beginning of parliaments to this present, ever been neglected,) 
with whom they had not been many weeks but two of them, 

(as hath been mentioned before ^,) upon an untrue and extra- 
vagant information, without further examination, were declared June 6 
enemies to the kingdom, and nine others by solemn judgment, July 20. 
upon an impeachment brought up by the Commons against 
them, only for being absent and for what only concerned the 
privilege and jurisdiction of the Peeis, were disabled to sit in 
the House again during the session ; so that, if they would 
have returned, they weie actually excluded that council. 

360. In the House of Commons the case was worse. Fust, 
they who had, with that liberty which is essential to parlia- 
ments, and according to their understandings, dissented, or 
declared a dislike of what the violent party so vehemently 
pursued, were, (as hath been said before,) declared enemies to 
their country, and their names posted up in paper or parch- 
ment at most eminent places under some opprobrious character; 

^ [The Earl of Lindsey and Lord Savile. See § 334 ] 

O 
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1642 which, though it was not avowed, and had no authority from 
the House by any public act, yet, being complained of, found 
neither redress, or such countenance that it could be concluded 
the violation was unacceptable : so, though the tumults were 
not directly summoned or assembled, it is evident, by what 
hath been before set forth tiuly and at large, that they found 
theie visible countenance and encouragement. 

361. Then, what had been, upon full and solemn debates in 
a full House, rejected, was many times in a thin House, and 
at unusual and unparliamentary hours, resumed, and deter- 
mined contrary to the formei conclusions : yet men satisfied 
themselves with doing what they thought their duty, and 
reasonably opposing what the major part ordered to be done, 
hoping that men’s understandings would be shoitly better in- 
formed, and that, though high and irreverent expiessions and 
words were sometimes used against the Xing, there would be 
abstaining from unlawful and dangerous actions , and that the 
House of Peers, at least, would never be brought to join or 
concur in any act prejudicial to the sovereign power. But 
when they saw a new way found out, by the dexterity of the 
major pait in the House of Commons, to make the minor pait 
of the Loids too haid for the major, and so, whilst all men 
were transported with jealousy of the breach of privilege of 
Parliament by the King, that there was by the Houses them- 
selves an absolute rooting up of all piivileges: that, from 
metaphysical considerations what might be done in case of 
necessity, the militia of the kingdom was actually seized on, 
and put under a command contrary to and against the King’s 
command that theie was then a resolution taken, by those 
who could act their resolutions when they pleased, to make 
a general, and to oblige all the members to live and die with 
§ 388 . that general, which will be anon more particularly mentioned ; 
(for that lesolution was well known befoie the time that those 
many membeis removed to Yoik, and withdrew to other places, 
and was executed within three or four days after,) men 
thought it high time to look to their innocence, and, (since 
by the course and order of that House they could leave no 
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monument or evidence of their dissenting, as the Lords might 1642 
leave by their protestations upon any unlawful act or resolu- 
tion) to declare their dislike of what was done by not being 
present at the doing. And it was reasonably thought, (there 
being no other way peaceably and securely to do it,) that the 
kingdom, understanding the number of those that were present 
at such new transactions, and weighing the quality, number, 
and reputation of those who weie absent, would be best in- 
duced to prefei the old laws of the kingdom, before the new 
votes, destructive to those laws, of those few men who called 
themselves the two Houses of Pailiament ; and that it would 
prove a good expedient to woik upon the consciences and 
modesty of those who stayed behind to conclude it necessary, 
by some fair address to his majesty, to endeavour such a 
general good understanding, that a peifect union might be 
made, and the piivilege, dignity, and security of Parliament 
be established according to the true and just constitution of it. 

362 It IS true, how reasonably soever it might be expected, 
it jiroduced not that ingenuity . but they who had been 
troubled with theii company, and, by the opposition they 
made, could not make that expedition in the mischieve they 
intended, were glad they wei e rid of them ; yet shortly, con- 
&ider[ing^] what influence indeed it might have upon under- 
standing men, they found a way to cast a reproach upon them 
who were absent, and yet to prevent any inconvenience to 
themselves by their return, publishing an order, ‘that all the June 
members absent should appear at such a day, under the penalty 
of paying £100 fine for his absence ; and whosoever did not 
appear at that day’ (which gave not time enough to any who 
were at a distance) ‘should not presume to sit in the House 
before he had paid his fine, or satisfied the House with the 
cause of his absence,’ so that all those who were with the 
King, and very many more, who had really withdrawn them- 
selves to refresh their minds, or upon necessary affairs of their 
own, with a purpose to return, clearly discerned themselves 
excluded from sitting any more there, it being sufficiently 
* [‘ considered,’ MS ] 
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1042 manifest that the cause of their absence would never be ap- 
proved if their persons were disliked and their opinions dis- 
approved ; which appeared quickly , for the day was no sooner 
past but they, without the least warrant of precedent or colour 
of light, expelled very many, sometimes twenty in a day, not 
only of those who weie with the King but of others who had 
given them equal distaste, and ordered new writs to issue out 
to choose other members in their rooms. 

363. It cannot be denied but some very honest and entire 
men stayed still there, and opposed all their unjustifiable 
proceedings with great courage and much liberty of speech, 
which was more frankly permitted to them than had been 
before when the number of the dissenters was greater ; and it 
may be there are still some who satisfy themselves that they 
have performed their duty by always having denied to give 
their consent to whatsoever hath been seditiously or illegally 
concluded. But I must appeal to the consciences of those very men, 
whether they have not been many times, by staying theie, com- 
pelled or terrified to do, and submit to, many acts contrary to their 
conscience in cases of conscience, and contrary to their judgment 
and knowledge in matters of law and right, and contrary to 
their oaths and duties in matters of allegiance ; and whether, 
if they had refused so to do, they should not have been plundered, 
expelled, and committed to prison ? And then, they cannot be 
thought to have proceeded unreasonably who, to preserve their 
innocence and their liberty, chose to undergo all the other 
censures and difiiculties which could befall them, and which 
have been since plentifully pouicd upon them. But to return. 

364^. The King had at this time called to him some judges, 

^ [§§ .364-365 from the Life^ pp 170-1. The following long passage 
is here struck out in the History, where it extends from p 227 to p 
232 •— 

1 . The King finding that they proceeded with their usual vigour to 
increase their power, and that, notwithstanding his proclamation against 
the execution of the ordinance for the militia, and his declaration against 
their propositions for plate, money, and horses, they made a wonderful 
progress in both, declaring his proclamations to be illegal, and confidently 
promising to save all men harmless who should join or concur with them, 
and that whilst he relied upon the laws to defend his right and prerogative, 
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and lawyers of eminency, by whose "advice he published * a 1642 
Declaration concerning the militia, and asserted the right of 

the laws themselves stood equally in want nf defence, his majesty resolved, 
without raising any other force, to exercise his own lawful power over the 
settled militia of the kingdom ; and because the usual commissions to lord 
lieutenants of counties had been blasted by the votes of the two Houses as 
illegal, by the advice of his counsel learned at law he resolved to issue out 
commissions of array, grounded upon a statute made in the fifth year of 
king Henry the Fourth, and in the very words in Latin prescribed by that 
statute, whereby the persons named and authorized in that comraission had 
power to arm and marshal and conduct all such within that county who 
were able to bear arms and fit for the service of the war , but by special 
instructions under his majesty’s hand, annexed to each commissioner, only 
the train-bands were appointed to be trained and m leadmess, with such 
volunteers who were willing to be listed under gentlemen of quality 
and integnty, whom the commissioneis had power to make colonels or 
captains over them And thus commissions of array were issued into the 
next adjacent counties, where they were most busy in the execution of the 
ordinance, and others prepared for the more remote parts ; that for the 
county of Leicester being the first, bearing date the nth day of June June ii. 
This was no sooner known, and known it was, and was to be, very quickly, 
but the Lords and Commons published their votes of the i 8 th and 20th of 
the same month, (so little time they took to inquire into the law,) ‘ That June i 8 , 
that commission of airaj’’ for Leicester was against law, and against the 
liberty and property of the subject,’ to which, two days after, according June 20, 
to their method of improving the sense of the House, they added, ‘ That all 
those that were actors m the putting of the commission of an ay m execu- 
tion should be esteemed as disturbers of the peace of the kingdom, and 
betrayers of the liberty of the subject , ’ which votes, together with the 
commission of array, (that so all othei commissions might be examined by 
it in the counties to which they weie sent,) they caused to be forthwith 
pimted and published throughout the kingdom That vote of the illegality 
had the greater authority amongst the people, because it passed with the 
consent and by the industry of some of whose learning and integrity they 
had a good assurance, and who at the same time, with more confidence and 
passion, opposed the execution of the ordinance of the militia as at least 
equally unlawful and the tiuth is, I have reason to believe, (though 1 
piesume they were likewise persuaded in their conscience that the commis 
Sion of array was not according to the intention of the law,) that their 
confidence that by arguing against that commission they should clearly 
evince the exorbitancy and extravagancy of the ordinance, (as indeed every 
argument against the one was a demonstration against the other,) and it 
may be some assurance fiom some leaders, who served their turns always 
by making pnvate promises and undertakings, that the one being suppressed 
the other should be declined, engaged them to a greatei activity in it than 
otherwise they were inclined to , for they were punctual observers of the 
laws and customs of the kingdom, and heartily abhorred the violent and 

^ [Reply to the Decl of Pari, of July i, and Prod dated June 20 ] 
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1642 the Crown in granting commissions of array for the better 
ruiien,i2. ordeiing and governing thereof; and at the same time issued 

seditious humours which then governed, and therefore never concurred to 
the second vote, of declaring the commissioners disturbers of the peace and 
betrayers of the liberty of the subject 

2 What was said by the lawyers of either side against the one and the 
other, and m maintenance of what themselves advised, and how the law 
was understood to be in that point of the militia by those who sadly and 
dispassionately weighed it with the constitution of the kingdom, shall be m 
another place at large set down, with the discussion of other things of the same 
nature, for the better manifesting the matteis of right, throughout these 
fatal contentions ^ It will be here only necessary to add, that neither party 
thought fit to rest satisfied with the aigumcnts which were applied against it 

3 But the King resolved, if they proceeded m their ordinance, to 
execute his commission of array, which he hojied would at least produce that 
doubt and suspension in the people’s minds, that they would not cheerfully 
submit to cither, but keep themselves in the quiet posture they were in, 
without interrupting the public peace , and that was the wished fruit he 
expected The Houses, on the other side, were confident of their own 
power, (at least they thought it necessary to put it to the utmost test,) and 
that their votes were sufficient to cancel the commission of array, and the 
execution of their ordinance was the only way to invest them in the pos- 
session of the militia, without which they entertained no hope of compassing 
their designs , and so made all possible haste to advance that great work 

4 They had from the King’s first coming to York used all possible 
endeavour by their underhand agents, and afterwards by their committee 
resident there, to corrupt and infect the people of that county with the 
same apprehensions and jealousies by which they were governed, that his 
majesty might receive some discouiagement in his confidence of the affection 
of that people , and to that purpose some obscure but active people had at 
all meetings discovered some averseness fiom that alacrity generally shewed 
by the gentiy and men of ipiality to the King’s service and dislike of the 
jiroceedings of the Bailiament , and at the great and general convention of 

June 3 the whole county near York about the beginning of June, where they 
shewed all imaginable affection, and sense of the ill usage his majesty 
underwent, sir Thomas Fairfax, (bettei known since than ho was then,) 
attended with very few, and those of very mean quality, offered in the 
public place of meeting to present a petition to the King, which his majesty 
(being informed that the same was not prepared by any consent of the 
county, but in a clandestine way by a few factious persons) received not , 
of which immediately the Houses taking notice, and for the support and 
June 15 encouragement of their party there, sent a petition solemnly presented by 
their committee to the King, in these words 

5 ‘Your majesty’s most humble and faithful subjects, the Lords and 
t’ommons assembled m Parliament, have lately received a petition from a 
great number of the gentry, freeholders, and other inhabitants of the 
county of York, assembled there by your majesty’s command the 3rd 

1 [See note at the begmnmg of book VI ] 
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out those commissions to all counties, expressly forbidding any 1643 

obedience to be given to the Ordinance for the militia by both May 27, 

June 18 

of J une ; wherein they declare unto us, that, having taken a resolution to 
address themselves unto your majesty in the humble way of a petition, for 
the redress of those gnevances which they now lie under, they were vio- 
lently interrupted and affronted theiein by the eail of Lindsey, the lord 
Havil, and others , and notwithstanding all the means they could use to 
present their just desiies to your majesty, yet they could not prevail with 
your majesty to accept of their jietition , the copy whereof they have sent to 
us, with an humble desire that we would take such course therein as may 
tend to the preservation of their liberties and the peace of the kingdom , 
and that we would address oui selves to your majesty in then behalf, that by 
oui means their desires may find better acceptation with your majesty. 

6 ^Whereupon having seiiously weighed and considered the particulars 
of those their complaints and desires, as they are laid down in their 
petition, and finding that their grievances they comjilain of are the increase 
of the miseries formeily sustained by that county, (which liath well-nigh 
for three years last past been the tragical stage of armies and wai,) by 
reason of your majesty’s distance in residence and difierence in counsels 
from your Great Council the Parliament, begetting great distemjiers and 
distractions throughout tlie kingdom, and especially m that county , the 
drawing to those parts great numbers of discontented peisons, that may 
too justly be feared do atiect the public rum for their piivate advantage , 
the drawing togethei of many comjiames of the trained bands, and nthei s, 
both horse and foot, of that county, and retaining multitudes of com- 
manders and cavaliers from other parts, the daily lesort of leciisants 
to your majesty’s court at York , the groat preparation of arms and other 
warlike provisions, to tlie great terror and amazement of your majesty’s 
peaceable subjects, and causing a gieat decay of trade and commerce 
amongst them all and every of which particulars aie against the law, 
which youi majesty hath made so many and so fiequeiit piofessions to up- 
hold and maintain 

7 ‘ And the Loidsand Commons finding, on the other side, their humble 
desires to be, that your majesty would hearken to your I’arliament, and, 
declining all other counsels whatsoever, unite youi confidence to your 
Parliament , and that youi majesty would not divide your subjects’ joint 
duty to your majesty, the Pailiament, and kingdom, nor destroy the 
essence of your Great Council and highest court by subjecting the deter- 
minations and counsels theieof to the counsels and opinions of any private 
persons whatsoever , that, your majesty having passed an Act that this 
Pailiament shall not be dissolved but by Act of Pailiament, your majesty 
would not do any thing tending thereunto, by commanding away the lords 
and great officers whose attendance is necessary thereunto that, your 
majesty having expressed your confidence in the affections of that county, 
you would please to dismiss your extraordinaiy guards, and the cavaliers and 
others of that quality, who seem to have little interest or affection to the 
public good, then language and behaviour speaking nothing but division 
and war, and their advantage consisting in that which is most destructive 
to others and, lastly, that in such consultations and propositions as your 
majesty maketh to that county, such may not be thrust upon them as men 
of that county that neither by their fortune or residence are any part of it 

8. ‘All which their humble and most just desires being according 
to law, which your majesty hath so often declared should be the measure 
and rule of your government and actions, and we, youi majesty’s moat 
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IM^rHmseSj under the penalty of high tieason. This only un- 
proved the paper combat in declarations, either paity insisting 

faithful Bubjeots the Lords and Commons, fully concurring with the gentle- 
men and others of the county of York in their assuiance that those desires 
of theirs will abundantly redound to the glory of God, the honour 
and safety of your majesty, the good of your postenty, and the peace and 
prosperity of tins kingdom , we humbly beseech your majesty graciously 
to hearken unto them, and to grant them, and that you would join with 
your Parliament in a speedy and etiectual course for the preservation of 
then liberties and the peace of the kingdom , which duty, as we are now 
called upon by that county to discharge, so do we stand engaged to God 
and man for the performance theieof by the trust reposed in us, and by 
our solemn vow and Protestation; and your majesty, together with us, 
stands engaged by the like obligation of trust and of an oath, besides the 
many and earnest professions and protestations which your majesty hath 
made to this purpose, to your whole kingdom m general, and to that county 
in particular , the peace and quiet of the kingdom (as is well observed by 
these gentlemen and freeholders of Yorkshire m their petition) being the 
only means, under God, wheiein consists the preservation of the Piotestant 
religion, the redemption of our brethren in Ireland, and the happiness and 
prosperity of your majesty and of all your dominions * 

June 17 9 . To which petition the King immediately dispatched this answer 

‘ That having carefully weighed the matter of it, though he might refer 
the petitioners to his two last declarations, wherein most of the jiai ticulars 
in this petition are fully answered, or might refuse to give any answer at 
all till he had received satisfaction in thovse high indignities he hath so 
often complained of and demanded justice for , yet, that all the world may 
see how desirous his majesty is to leave no act which seems to carry 
the reputation of both his Houses of Parliament, and in the least degree to 
reflect upon his majesty’s justice and honour, unanswered, is graciously 
pleased to return this answer 

10 . ‘ That if the portion mentioned to be presented to both Houses of 
Parliament had been annexed to this now delivered to him. Ins majesty 
might have discerned the number and the quality of the petitioners, which 
his majesty hath great reason to believe was not in truth so consideiahle as 
is pretended , for his majesty assures you, that he hath never refused any 
petition so attested as that would be thought to be. But his majesty well 
remembers, that on the third of June, when there was, upon his majesty’s 
summons, the greatest and the most cheerful concourse of people that ever 
was beheld of one county, appealing befoie him at Yoik, a gentleman (one 
sir Thomas Fairfax) ofleied, in that great confluence, a petition to his 
majesty , which his majesty, seeing to be avowed by no man but himsell, 
and the general and universal acclamations of the people seeming to 
disclaim it, did not receive, conceiving it not to bo of so public a nature as 
to be fit to be pieseiited or received m that place And his majesty 
18 most confident (and m that must appeal to those were then present) that 
whatever the substance of that petition was, it was not consented to by any 
considerable number of gentry or freeholdeis of this county, but solicited 
by a few mean inconsiderable persons, and disliked and visibly dis- 
countenanced by the great body of the known gentiy, clergy, and inhabi- 
tants of this whole county And if the matter of that petition were such as 
ifi suggested in this, his majesty hath great reason to believe it was framed 
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that the law was on their side, and the people giving obedience 1042 
to either according to their conveniences : and many did be- 

and contrived (as many others of such nature have been) in London, not 
in Yorkshire For sure no gentleman of quality and understanding of this 
county would talk of his great preparations of aims and other warlike 
piovisions, to the great terror and amazement of his peaceable subjects, 
when they are witnesses of the violent taking his arms from him, and 
stopping all ways for bringing more to him . and if there were no greater 
terror and amazement of his majesty's peaceable subjects in other places by 
such preparations and provisions, there would be no more cause to complain 
of a great decay of trade and commerce there than is in this place but his 
majesty hath so great an assurance of the fidelity and general affections of 
his good subjects of this county, (which he hopes will prove exemplar to his 
whole kingdom,) that he hath great cause to believe that they do rather 
complain of his majesty’s confidence and of his slowness , that whilst there 
18 such endeavoui abroad to raise horse and to provide arms against 
his majesty, and that endeavour put m execution, his majesty trusts so 
much to the justice of his cause and the affections of his people, and 
neglects to provide strength to assist that justice and to protect those 
affections 

11 ‘ For any affronts offeied by the earl of Lindsey or the lord Savil to 
those who intended to petition his majesty, his majesty wishes that 
both his Houses of Parliament would have examined that information, and 
the credit of the informers, with that gravity and deliberation as in cases 
which concern the innocence and the honour of persons of such quality hath 
been accustomed, before they had proscribed two peers of the lealm, and 
exposed them (as much as in them lay) to the rage and fury of the people, 
undei the character of being enenuea to Ihe commonwealth, a brand newly 
found out (and of no legal signification) to incense the people by, and with 
which the mnocency ^ of former times was not acquainted . and his majesty 
hath some reason to believe they would have found themselves as much 
abused in the report concerning those lords, as he is sure they are in those 
which tell them of the resort of great numbers of discontented persons to 
him, and of the other particulars mentioned to be in that petition ; 
whereas they who observe what lesort is here to his majesty well know it 
to be of the prime gentlemen of all the counties of England, whom nothing 
but the love of leligion, the care of the laws and liberties of the kingdom, 
besides their affection to his person, could engage into so great journeys, 
trouble, and expense , men of as piecious reputation and as exemplary 
lives as this nation hath any, whose assistance his majesty knows he must 
not expect if he 'ihould have the least design against honour and justice ; 
and such witnesses his majesty desires to have of all his actions 

12 * Foi the declining all other counsels, and the uniting his confidence 
to his Parliament, his majesty desires both his Houses of Pailiament 
seriously and sadly to consider, that it is not the name of a great or little 
council that makes the results of that council just or unjust , neither can 
the imputation upon his majesty of not being advised by his Parliament, 
(especially since all their actions and all their orders aie exposed to the 
public view,) long mislead his good subjects, except in truth they see some 
particular sound advice, necessary to the peace and happiness of the 
commonwealth, disesteemed by his inaj’esty, and such an instance, he is 

^ [‘simplicity. Husbands’ Collection, p 363, and so in the copy inserted m 
Clarendon’s MS., bva secretary’s hand, but Clarendon has himself struck out the 
word, and substituted mnocency.’] 
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1642 lieve that if the King had resorted to the old known way of 
lord lieutenants and deputy lieutenants, his service would have 

most as'^ured, neither can nor shall be given ; and that they will think it 
merit in his majesty from the commonweal to reject such counsels as would 
persuade him to make himself none of the three estates, by giving up his 
negative voice to allow them a power superior to that which the law hath 
given him, whensoever it pleaseth the major part piesent of both Houses 
to say that he doth not discharge Ids trust as he ought, and to subject his 
and his subjects’ unquestionable right and propriety to their votes, without 
and against law, upon the mere pretence of necessity And his majesty 
must appeal to all the world who it is that endeavours to divide the joint 
duty of his subjects , his majesty, who reqiiiies nothing but what their own 
duty, guided by the infallible rule of the law, leads them to do , or they 
who by orders and votes (opposite and contradictory to law, custom, piece- 
dent, and reason) so confound the affections and understandings of his good 
subjects, that they know not how to behave themselves with honesty and 
safety, whilst their consciences will not suffer them to submit to the one, 
nor then security to apply themselves to the othei 

13 ‘ It 18 not the bare saying that his majesty’s actions are against the 
law (with which he is rejiroached in this petition, as if ho departed from 
his often protestations to that purpose) must conclude him, there being no 
one such particular in that petition alleged of which his majesty is in the 
least degree guilty Whether the same reverence and esteem be paid by 
you to the law (except your own votes be judge) needs no othei evidence 
than those many, very many, orders, published in print, both concerning 
the Church and State , those long imjinsonments of several persons with- 
out hearing them, ujion general information, and the great unlimited fees 
to your officers, worse than the imprisonment, and the aibitrary censuie 
upon them when they are admitted to be heard Let the law be judge by 
whom it 18 violated 

14 ‘ For that part of the petition which seems to accuse his majesty of a 
purpose to dissolve this Pailiament, (contrary to the Act for the continu- 
ance,) by commanding away the lords and gieat officers whose attendance 
18 necessary , which Ins majesty well knows to be a calumny, by which the 
grand contrivers of rum of the State liope to seduce the minds of the people 
from their affection to, or into jealousy of, his majesty, as if he meant this 
way to bring this Parliament, (which may be the case of all Pailiaments) 
to nothing , it is not possible for his majesty more to express his affection 
to and his lesolution for the freedom, liberty, and frequency of Pailiaments, 
than he hath done And whoever considers how visible it must be to liis 
majesty that it is impossible for him to subsist without the affections of his 
people, and that those affections cannot possibly be preserved or made use 
of but by Parliaments, cannot give the least credit, or have the least sus- 
picion, that his majesty would choose any other way to the happiness he 
desires foi himself and his posterity but by Parliaments 

15 'But for hiB calling the lords hithei, or any others absenting them- 
selves who have not been called, whoever considers the tumults (which no 
votes or declaration can make to be no tumults) by which his majesty was 
driven away, and many members of either House in danger of their lives , 
the demanding the names of those lords who would not consent to their 
propositions by message from the House of Commons delivered at the bar 
by Mr Hollis, with that most tumultuous petition in the name of many 
thousands, (among many other of the same kind,) directed to the House of 
Commons, and sent up by them to the House of Lords, taking notice of the 
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Leen better carried on ; the commission of array being a thing 1642 
they had not before heard of, though founded upon an ancient 

prevalence of a malignant faction which made abortive all their good 
motions which tended to the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, desir- 
ing that those noble worthies of the House of Peers who concurred with 
them in their happy votes might be earnestly desired to join with that 
honourable House, and to sit and vote as one entire body , professing that, 
unless some speedy remedy were taken for tlie removal of all such obstruc- 
tions as hindered the happy progiess of their great endeavours, their 
petitioners should not lest m ([uietness, but should be enforced to lay hold 
on the next remedy which was at liand, to remove the disturbers of their 
peace, and (want and necessity breaking the bounds of modesty) not to leave 
any means unassayed for their relief, adding, that the cry of the poor 
and needy was, that such persons who were the obstacles of their 
peace and hmdeieis of the happy proceedings of this Pailiament might be 
forthwith publicly declared, whose lemoval they conceived would put a 
period to these distractions upon which a great number of lords de- 
parting, the vote in order to the ordinance concerning the militia was 
immediately passed, though it had been twice before put to the question, 
and rejected by the votes of [much of the major part of that House , 
and whoever consideis the stiange ordeis, votes, and declaiations which 
have since passed, (to which whosoever would not consent, that is, [would?] 
with liberty and freedom of language and reason profess against, was in 
danger of censure and imprisonment) will not blame our caie in sending 
for them, or theirs in coming, or absenting themselves fiom being involved 
in such conclusions Neither will it be any objection, that they stayed 
there long aftei any tumults weie, and theiefore that the tumults dravo 
them not away If every day produced ordeis and lesolntions as illegal as, 
and indeed but the effects of, the tumults, there was no cause to doubt the 
same jiowcr would be ready to pi event any opposition to those orders after 
they weic made which had made way and jirejiaration foi the propositions 
of them , and so whosoever conceived himself in danger of future tumults 
against which there is not the least provision) was driven away by those 
which weie past And his majesty hath moie reason to wondei at those 
who stay behind, after all his legal power is voted from him, and all the 
people told that he might lie with modesty and duty enough deposed, than 
any man hath at those who have been willing to withdraw themselves from 
the j)lace where such desperate and dangerous positions are avowed ; 
winch Ins majesty doth not mention with the least thought of lessening 
the jiower or validity of any Act to which he hath given his assent 
this I’ailiament, all and every of which he shall as inviolably ohseive as he 
looks to have his own rights preserved, but to shew by what means 
so many strange ordeis have of late been made And to shew how 
earnestly his majesty desires to be present at, and to receive advice from, 
both Houses of Paihainent, (against whom it shall nevei he m the power 
of a malignant Jiarty to incense his majesty,) his majesty again olfeis his 
consent that both Houses may be adjourned to another place which 
may he thought convenient, where his majesty will be present, and doubts 
not but the members of eithei House will make a full appearance , and 
even the intermission which must attend such an adjournment may not be the 
least means of lecovermg that temper which is necessary for such debates 
16 ‘ And this his majesty conceives to be so very necessary, that if the 
minds and inclinations of every member of either House were equally com- 
1 [So in oiiginal ‘such,’ MS.] 
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1042 Act of Parliament in the reign of Harry and so received 
with jealousy, and easily discredited by the glosses and sug- 

poBed, the licence is so great that the mean people about London and the 
suburbs have taken, that both for the liberty and dignity of Parlia- 
ment that convention for a time should be in another place And 
sure, how much soever the safety and secuiity of this kingdom depends on 
Parliaments, it will never be thought that those Parliaments must of 
necessity be at Westminster 

1 7. ‘ His majesty’s confidence is no less than he hath expressed (and 
hath great cause to express) in the aflections of this county , an instance of 
which affections all men know his own guard (which is not extraordinary) 
to be , and wonders that such a legal guard, at his charge, for his person, 
(within twenty miles of a rebellion, and of an army in pay against him,) 
should be objected by those who, for so many months and in a place 
of known and confessed security, have, without and against law, kept 
a guard for themselves, at the charge of the commonwealth, and upon that 
stock of money which was given for the lelief of the miserable and bleeding 
condition of Ireland, or the payment of the great debt due to oui kingdom 
of Scotland 

18 ‘ For the resort of Papists to the Court, his majesty’s gieat care for 
the prevention thereof is notoriously known that when he was informed 
two or three of his intended guard were of that leligion, he gave especial 
direction, with expressions of his displeasure, that they should be imme- 
diately dischaiged, and provided that no person should attend on him 
undei that relation but such as took the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
that he commanded the sheiiff to proceed with all seventy according to 
the law against all Papists that should come within five miles of the 
Court ; and if, notwithstanding this, there be any Papists near the Court, 
(which his majesty assures you he knows not, nor hath heard but by this 
petition,) he doth hereby command them to depart, and declares to all 
officers and ministers of justice that they shall proceed strictly against them 
according to the law, and as they will answer the contrary at their perils 

19. ‘ For the language and behaviour of the cavalier (a word, by what 
mistake soever, it seems, much in disfavour,) there hath not been the least 
complaint here , and therefore it is probable the fault was not found 
in this county Neither can his majesty imagine what is meant by 
the mention of any men tlirust upon them, in such consultations and propo- 
sitions as his majesty makes to this county, who are neither by their fortune 
or residence any part of it , and thei efore can make no answer to it 

20. ‘To conclude his majesty assures you he hath never refused to 
receive any petition , whether you have or no, yourselves best know, and 
will consider what reputation it will be to you of justice or ingenuity to 
receive all petitions, how senseless and scandalous soever, of one kind, 
under pretence of understanding the good people’s minds and affections, 
and not only refuse the petition, but punish the petitioners, of another 
kind, under colour that it is a crime that they are not satisfied with your 
sense, as if you weie only trusted by the people of one opimon to take all 
pains to publish and print petitions which agree with your wishes, though 
they were never presented, and to use the same industry and authority to 
keep those that indeed were presented and avowed from being published, 
(though by our own authority,) because the argument is not pleasant to 
you , to pretend impartiality and infallibility, and to express the greatest 

' [22 Oct , 5 Hen. IV , Rvt Pari vol. III. pp 516-7 ] 
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gestions of the Houses, besides that some men of very good 1642 
affections to the Crown, and averse enough to the extravagant 
pretences and proceedings of the Parliament, did not conceal 
their prejudice to the commission of array, as not warranted 
by law ; which did very much work upon other men, and made 
the obedience less cheerful that was given to that service. 

365. Mr. Selden had, in the debate upon that subject in the 
House of Commons, declared himself very positively and with 
much sharpness against the commission of array, as a thing 
expressly without any authority of law, the statute upon wliich 
it was grounded being, as he said, repealed, and discoursed 
very much of the ill consequences which might lesult from 
submitting to it. He answered the arguments which had been 
used to support it, and easily prevailed with the House not to 
like a proceeding which they knew was intended to do them 
hurt and to lessen theii authority. But his authority and 
reputation prevailed much further than the House, and begot 
a prejudice against it in many well affected men. When the 
King was informed of it, he was much troubled, having looked 
upon Mr. Selden as well disposed to his service. And the 
loid Falkland, with his majesty's leave, writ a friendly letter 
to Mr. Selden, to know his reason, why, in such a conjuncture, 
whatever his opinion, he would oppose the submission to the 
commission of array, which nobody could deny to have had its 
original from law and that many learned men still believed to 
be very legal, that the oidinance, which had no manner of 
pretence to right, might be the better established. He 
answeied this letter very frankly, as a man who believed 
himself in the right upon the commission of array, and that 

passion and affection in the order of your proceeding, and no less error and 
misunderstanding in your judgments and resolutions 

21 ‘ He doth remember well the obligation of his trust and of his oath ; 
and desires that you will do so too, and your own solemn vow and Protes- 
tation , and then you will not only think it convenient, but necessary, to 
give his majesty a full reparation for all the scandals laid upon him, and all 
the scandalous positions made against him , and that it is less dishonour 
to retract errors, than, by avowing, to confess the malice of them and will 
see this to be the surest way for the preservation of the Protestant 
religion, the redemption of our brethren in Ireland, the happiness and 
prosperity of yourselves and of all our dominions, and of the digmty and 
freedom of Parliament ’] 
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1642 the arguments he had used against it could not he answered, 
summing up some of those arguments in as few words as they 
could be comprehended [in] • but then he did as frankly in- 
veigh against the ordinance for the militia, which he said was 
without any shadow of law or pretence of precedent, and 
most destructive to the government of the kingdom : and he 
did acknowledge that he had been the more inclined to make 
that discourse in the House against that commission, that he 
might with the more freedom argue the ordinance, which was 
to be reconsidered upon a day then appointed ; and he was 
most confident that he should likewise overthrow the oidinance, 
which he confessed could be less supported , and he did be- 
lieve that it would be much better if botli were rejected, than 
if either of them should stand and remain uncontrolled. But 
his confidence deceived him ; and he quickly found that they 
who suffered themselves to be entirely governed by Ins reason 
when those conclusions resulted fiom it which contiibuted to 
their own designs, would not bo at all guided by it, or submit to 
it, when it persuaded that which contiadicted, and would dis- 
March 2. appoint, those designs . and so, upon the day appointed for the 
debate of their ordinance, when, he applied all his faculties to the 
convincing them of the illegality and inonsti ousness of it, by argu- 
ments at least as clear and demonstiable as his foimer had been, 
‘ they made no impression upon them, but were easily answered 

by those who with most passion insisted upon their own sense. 
He had satisfied them very well when he concurred with them 
in judgment, but his reasons were weak when they crossed 
their resolutions. So most men are deceived in being too 
reasonable, and when they conclude that men will submit to 
what IS right who have no other consideration of right 01 justice 
but as it advances their interest or complies with then humour 
and passion. And so easy it hath always been to do harm, and to 
mislead men, and so hard to do good, and 1 educe them to reason 
366 h These paper-skirmishes left neither side better inclined 
to the other , but, by sharpening each other, drew the matter 
nearer to an issue, 

* [§§ 366-371 from the Rxst , pp. 232-3 ] 
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367, The King had written a letter to the mayor and alder- 1642 
men of London, and to the masters and wardens of each several June 14. 
Company, by which he assured them of his desiie of the peace 

of the kingdom ; and therefoie required them, as they tendered 
their charter of the city, and their own particular welfares, 
not to bring in horses, money, or plate, upon the propositions 
of the Houses ; whereby, under pretence of raising a guard for 
the Parliament, forces would be levied, and in truth emjdoyed, 
against his majesty. 

368. Of which the Houses taking notice, published a De- June 20 , 

claration to the city, June^i^.^ 

^ That they could not be secured by his majesty's protestations that his 
desires and pui poses were for the public peace, since it appealed by divers 
expiessions and proceedings of his majesty that he intended to use force 
against those who submitted to the oidinance of the militia, and that he 
had likewise some intention of making an attempt upon Hull. In both 
which cases they did declare, that whatsoever violence should be used, 
either against those who exercise the militia or against Hull, they could not 
but believe it as done against the Parliament ’ They told them, that ‘ the 
dangerous and mischievous intentions of some about his majesty were such, 
that whatsoever was most precious to men of conscience and honour, as 
religion, liberty, and public safety, were like to be overwhelmed and lost m 
the general confusion and calamity of the kingdom , which would not only 
question but overthrow the charter of the city of Loudon, expose the 
citizens, their wives and children, to violence and villainy, and leave the 
wealth of that famous city as a prey to those despeiate and necessitous 
persons , and therefore they forbade all the officers to publish that jiaper, 
as they would answer their contempt to the Parliament , by the power and 
authority of which,’ they assured them, ‘they should be protected and 
secured in their persons, liberties, and estates,’ for whatsoever they should 
do by their advice or persuasion 

369. To this the King replied that, 

‘ He wondered, since they had usurped the supreme power to themselves, 
that they had not taken upon them the supreme style too, and directed 
their very new declaration to their trusty and well-beloved, their subjects 
of the city of London for it was too great and palpable a scorn, to 
persuade them to take up aims against his person under colour of being 
loving subjects to his office, and to destroy his person that they might pre- 
serve the King that he was beholding to them that they had explained to 
all his good subjects the meaning of their charge against his majesty, that, 
by his intention of making war against his Parliament, no moie was pre- 
tended to be meant but his resolution not to submit to the high injustice 
and indignity pf the ordinance for the militia, and the business of Hull.’ 

He said, ‘ he had never concealed his intentions in either of those parti- 
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1642 culars, (he wished they would deal as clearly with him,) but had 
always and did now declare, that that pretended ordinance was against 
the law of the land, against the liberty and property of the subject, 
destructive to sovereignty, and therefore not consistent with the very 
constitution and essence of the kingdom, and to the right and privilege 
of Parliament that he was bound by his oath (and all his subjects 
were bound by theirs of allegiance and supremacy, and their own Protest- 
ation lately taken, to assist his majesty) to oppose that ordinance, which 
was put already in execution against him, not only by tiaining and 
arming his subjects, but by foicibly removing the magazines from the 
places trusted by the counties to their own houses, and guarding it there 
with armed men. Whither it would be next removed, or how used by 
such persons, he knew not 

370. ‘ That the keeping his majesty out of Hull by sir J ohn Hotham was 
an act of high treason against his majesty , and the taking away his maga- 
zine and munition from him was an act of violence upon his majesty, (by 
what hands or by whose direction soever it was done ) and in both cases, 
by the help of God and the law,’ his majesty said ‘ he would have justice, 
or lose his life in the requiring it, the which he did not value at that 
rate as to preserve it with the infamy of suffering himself to be robbed and 
spoiled of that dignity he was born to And if it were possible for his good 
subjects to believe that such a defence of himself, with the utmost power 
and strength he could raise, was making a war against his Parliament, he 
did not doubt, (however it should please God to dispose of him in that con- 
tention,) but the justice of his cause would at the last prevail against those 
few malignant spirits who, for their own ends and ambitious designs, had 
so misled and coirupted the understandings of his people And since 
neither his own declaration, nor the testimony of so many of his lords then 
with his majesty, could procure credit with those men, but that they pro- 
ceeded to levy horse and to raise money and arms against his majesty,’ he 
said, ‘ he was not to be blamed, if (after so many gracious expostulations 
with them, upon undemable principles of law and reason, which they 
answered only by voting that which his majesty said to be neither law nor 
reason, and so proceeded actually to levy war upon his majesty to justify 
that which could not be otherwise defended,) at last he made such pro- 
vision, that, as he had been driven from London and kept from Hull, he 
might not be suiqinsed at York, but in a condition to resist and bring to 
justice those men, who would persuade his people that their religion was in 
danger, because his majesty would not consent it should be in their power 
to altei it by their votes or their liberty in danger, because he would 
allow no judge of that liberty but the known law of the land yet,’ he said, 
‘ whatever provision he should be compelled to make for his security he 
would be ready to lay down, as soon as they should revoke the orders by 
which they had made levies, and submitted those persons who had detained 
his towns, earned away his arms, and put the militia in execution contrary 
to his proclamation, to that tnal of their innocence which the law had 
directed, and to which they were born. If that were not submitted to, he 
should with as good a conscience proceed against those who should presume 
to exercise that pretended ordinance for the militia, and the other who 
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should keep his town of Hull from him, as he would resist persons who 1042 
came to take away his life or his crown from him 

371 ^ And therefore his majesty again remembered and required his city 
of London to obey his former commands, and not to be misled by the 
orations of those men, who were made desperate by then* fortunes or then 
fortunes by them, who told them their religion, liberty, and property, was 
to be preserved no other way but by their disloyalty to his majesty that 
they were now at the brink of the nvei, and might draw their swords,’ 
which was an expression used at a great convention of the city,) ‘ when 
nothing pursued them but their own evil consciences He wished them to 
eonsidei whether their estates came to them and were settled upon them 
by orders of both Houses, or by that law which his majesty defended . 
what security they could have to enjoy their own when they had helped to 
rob his majesty, and what an happy conclusion that war was like to have 
which was raised to oppress their sovereign that the wealth and gloiy of 
their city was not like to be destroyed any other way but ( — and that way 
inevitably it must — ) by rebelling against his majesty, noi their wives and 
children to be exposed to violence and villainy but by those who make their 
appetite and will the measuie and guide to all their actions He advisetl 
them not to fancy to themselves melancholic apprehensions, which weie 
capable of no satisfaction, but seriously to consider what security they 
could have that they had not under his majesty, or [had] been offered by 
him and whether the doctrine those men taught, and would have them 
defend, did not destioy the foundations upon which their secuiity was 
built ’ 

372 ^ This great conflux of men of all conditions and quali- 

^ [§§ 372-376 are fiom the Life^ pp 171-2 Tlie llxbt continues as 
follows, at p 233 . — 

‘ As this severe joining issue upon two points in which both sides weie 
so deeply engaged, made it now evident that one must either retiact and 
recant what they had said and done or make it good by the sword, so at 
this time an accident happened (about the end of J une) that hastened the 
crisis When sir J ohn Pennington had conveyed the Queen’s maj’esty over 
into Holland the Februaiy before, he had left the Providence (a ship of 
the fourth lank) under the command of captain Strahen, (an honest and a 
faithful Scotchman, ) to attend her majesty’s command from time to time in 
the ports theie , and after the King’s repair into the north he had passed 
once or twice with letters and messages between their majesties, and at 
this time was to convoy a small catch, laden with powder and arms, (which 
the Queen by ready money, upon the pawn of her jewels, had provided 
there,) to the King The Parliament, (foi by that name, how imjiroperly 
soever, I must call the opposite party,) knowing, from the beginning, of 
that ship’s lying at the Since to execute the Queen’s commands, and being 
exactly advertised from time to time of the pawning and sale of the jewels, 
of the providing ammunition, and indeed of whatsoever was done by any of 
her majesty’s ministers or said by herself, (so good instruments they had 
abroad,) had appointed their admiral, the earl of Warwick, (who needed no 
animadversions to be vigilant to disserve the King,) that he should take 
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1642 ties and humours could not continue long together at York 
without some impatience and commotion ; and most men won- 

care that that ship were diligently waited on, and the northern coast as 
caiefullj guarded, that no ammunition or other things should be sent to the 
King So that the Providence was no sooner at sea with the other catcli. 
tlian she was chased by the King’s own ships as an enemy, and was foiced 
by their close pursuit into the mouth of the river of Humber , so that the 
ships which followed being at her stern, and the town of Hull, and the ships 
and pinnaces which lay there, at her head, they looked upon ship and catch 
and ammunition as their own lawful prize, and with great triumph and 
clamour threatened execution to all the men that were aboard, of what 
condition soever But the dexterous and trusty Strahen, well knowing 
where he was, deiided their insolence , and finding that his own ship drew 
much less water than those bigger that pursued him, took advantage 
of a small cieek of the river which inclined more to the land, and three or 
four miles before he came to Hull ran himself and the catch on ground, 
when the other thought him even in their possession, which could not now 
come near him They who were aboard, with the same dexterity with 
which the captain had brought them thither, landed in the evening, and 
with marvellous expedition, with the help of the country people, who 
affectionately flocked to them, before the morning laised such a work for 
the security of themselves and their vessels, that the garrison of Hull, with 
all their horse and foot and shallops and seamen, durst not adventure 
to assault thorn , which, without doubt, had been most easy to have been 
done, and so to have crushed all probable hopes of his majesty’s evei 
getting farther supplies of that kind This being within twenty miles 
of York and four of Hull, the King quickly received advertisements of th]*^ 
arrival, which he had long impatiently expected, and as soon sent such aid 
thither that the ammumtion and guns, and whatsoever was useful, was 
quickly and securely brought on shore, and by degrees to Yoik , the ship 
being left to them who had the power of the seas, and had so fairly com- 
pounded in suffering the King to receive all he could then make use of, 
having no port so much at his devotion that he could have wished the 
vessel in The fame and reputation of this supply was much greater than 
the supply itself , for besides 300 barrels of powder, and two demi -cannons, 
(which the l*rmce of Orange ‘•ent to the King as a present,) and those 
brass pieces which were taken out of the shij), the arms and other pro- 
visions were very small , but the opinion that there was money and arms 
and whatsoever was necessary for a war put a marvellous alacrity into all 
men, who seemed not now to doubt that the King would be quickly master 
of all he desjred, since he had ammunition, the want whereof they only 
apprehended And now his majesty thought it time to resent some ill 
usage, of which he had hitherto scarce taken any public notice, which was 
the disposal of his navy, so contrary to his royal and express pleasure, by 
him whom he had only trusted, and who, he thought, might have pre- 
vented the violence which was offered to him From the time that the 
earl of Warwick had been intrusted with the fleet, instead of guarding 
the coasts from foreign enemies the King had found himself only besieged 
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dered that there appeared no provision to be made towards 1642 
a war, which they saw would be inevitable, and, when the 
levies of soldiers under the earl of Essex were hastened with 
so much vigour, that the King should have no other prepaia- 
tion towaids an army than a single troop of guards, made up 
of gentlemen volunteers, who all men foresaw would quit the 
troop when theie should be an army: and many do yet believe 
that the King too long deferred his lecourse to arms, and that 
if he had raised forces upon his first repulse at Hull Ins service 
would have been very much advanced, and that the Parliament 

by hiH own navy, and to be so far fi om being lord of the seas that he was 
the only person to whom the sea was not free, by the strength and power 
of his own royal fleet , all vessels searched as enemies which were suspected 
to be employed in his service, and letteis directed to himself from the 
Queen, as others formerly from others to her majesty had been, seized, 
opened, and read yet he thought it not fit to impute the fault to him who 
was mediately and originally guilty of the whole in his judgment, the earl 
of Northumberland, who, notwithstanding his public compliance at West- 
minster, was industrious underhand, by his friends, to persuade his majesty 
that he was not so faulty as he was supposed to be, at least, that he made 
no doubt of an opportunity by some signal service to redeem all his eriors, 
and to repair the damage [he] had received by his confidence in him And 
truly I have reason to believe that at that time his lordship’s heart went 
not with those violent proceedings which were every day concluded, and 
that he discovered himself to be abused by those of whose intentions he had 
had a better persuasion But now the chasing that ship of his majesty’s 
own, and known to be employed in his especial seivice, with those circum- 
stances of insolence and hostility, put the Court and countiy into a liberty 
of discourse as if the King were too remiss in the care of himself, and his 
majesty understood that he suffered moie in foreign parts, many saying 
that the King could not reasonably expect any assistance from his allies, 
when the greatest acts of hostility were performed against him by those who 
pretended not, or in truth had not, any power or authority for what they 
did but such as was derived from his own commission , so that both for hi*^ 
honour and security, he concluded that it was necessary to revoke and 
supersede the patent of Admiral granted to the earl of Northumberland 
But the secret transaction of the same as much concerned him for there 
was no doubt, if the Parliament should have the least inkling of such his 
majesty’s intentions, they would quickly by an ordinance attempt the 
possessing themselves of his navy, as they had of the militia by land , and 
therefore, though it were a matter of so great importance as was fit to be 
consulted in Council, yet it was evident that by such a communication the 
service would miscarry, the earl having many friends there, who, if they 
could not dissuade the resolution, would be sure to give speedy advertise 
ment of it.’] 
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1642 would not have been able to have drawn an army together. 
And so they reproach the councils which were then about the 
King, as they were censured by many at that time : but 
neither they then nor these now do understand the true reason 
theieof. The King had not at that time one barrel of powder 
nor one musket, nor any other provision necessary for an army, 
and, which was worse, was not sure of any port to which they 
might be securely assigned ; nor had he money for the support 
of his own table for the teim of one month. He expected 
with impatience the arrival of all these by the care and activity 
of the Queen, who was then in Holland, and by the sale of 
her own as well as of the crown jewels, and by the friendship 
of Harry, Prince of Aurange, did all she could to provide all 
that was necessary ; and the King had newly directed her to 
send all to Newcastle, which was but then secured to him by 
the diligence of that earl. In the mean time, both the King 
himself and they who best knew the state of his affairs, seemed 
to be without any thoughts of making war, and to hope that 
the Parliament would at last incline to some accommodation , 
foi which both his majesty and those persons were exposed to 
a thousand leproaches. 

373. The Queen had many difficulties to contend with; for 
though the Piince of Aurange had a very signal affection for 
the King’s service, and did all he could to dispose the States 
to concern themselves in his majesty’s quarrel, yet his autho- 
rity and interest was much diminished with the vigour of his 
body and mind, and the States of Holland were so far from 
being inclined to the King that they did him all the mischieve 
they could They had befoie assisted the lebellion in Scotland, 
with giving them credit for arms and ammunition befoie they 
had money to buy any , and they did afterwards several ways 
discover their affections to the Parliament, which had so many 
spies there that the Queen could do nothing they had not 
present notice of ; so that it was no easy matter for the Queen 
to provide arms and ammunition but the Parliament had pre- 
sent notice of it, and of the ways which were thought upon to 
transport them to the King , and then their fleet, under the 
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command of the earl of Warwick, lay ready to obstruct and 1642 
intercept that communication, nor was any remedy in view to 
remove this mischieve ; insomuch as it was no easy thing for 
the King to send to, or to receive letters from, the Queen. 

374. There was a small ship of 28 or 30 guns, that was part 
of the fleet that wafted her majesty into Holland from Dover, 
which was called the Providence, under the command of captain 
Straughan, when the fleet was commanded by sir John Pen- 
nington, and before the earl of Warwick was supei induced into 
that charge against the King’s will. That ship, the captain 
wheieof was known to be faithful to his majesty, was by the 
Queen detained and kept m Holland from the time of hei 
majesty’s arrival, under seveial pretences, of which the captain 
made use when he afterwards received orders from the earl ot 
Warwick to repair to the fleet in the Downs, until, after many 
promises and excuses, it was at last discerned that he had 
other business and commands ; and so was watched by the 
other ships as an enemy. This vessel the Queen resolved to 
send to the King, piincipally to inform his majesty of the 
straits she was in, of the piovisions she had made; and to 
return with such paiticulai advice and directions from his 
majesty that she might take further lesolutions. And because 
the vessel was light, and drew not much water, and so could 
run into any creek or open load or harbour, and from thence 
easily send an exjiress to the King, there was put into it about 
two hundred barrels of powdei, and two or three thousand 
arms, with seven or eight field-pieces ; which they knew would 
be very welcome to the King, and serve for a beginning and 
countenance to draw forces together. The captain was no 
sooner put to sea but notice was sent to the fleet in the 
Downs ; who immediately sent three or four ships to the north, 
which easily got the Providence in view before it could reach 
that coast, and chased it with all their sails till they saw it 
enter into the river of Humber; when, looking upon it as 
their own, they made less haste to follow it, being content to 
drive it before them into their own port of Hull, there being 
as they thought no other way to escape them, until they plainly 
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1042 saw the ship entei ing into a narrow creek out of the Humber, 
which declined Hull and led into the country some miles 
above it ; which was a place well known to the captain, and 
designed by him fi om the beginning. It was m vain for them 
then to hasten their pursuit, for they quickly found that 
their gieat ships could not enter into that passage, and that 
the liver was too shallow to follow him ; and so, with shame 
and anger, they gave over the chase, whilst the captain con- 
tinued his course, and, having never thought of saving the 
July 2 . ship, run it on shore near Burlington, and with all expedition 
gave notice to the King of his ariival ; who immediately 
caused the persons of ajuality in the paits adjacent to draw 
the tiam-bands of the country together, to secure the incui- 
sions fiom Hull ; and by this means the aims, ammunition, 
and artillery were quickly brought to York. 

375. The King was well content that it should be geneially 
lielieved that this small ship, (the size whereof was known to 
few,) had brought a greater quantity and proportion of pro- 
visions for the war than in truth it had , and therefore, though 
it had brought no money, which ho exj^iected, he forthwith 
granted commissions to raise regiments of hoise and foot to 
such persons of quality and interest as were able to comply 
with their obligations. He declared the eail of Lindsey, Loid 
High Chamberlain of England, his general of the army; a 
person of gi eat honour and courage and generally beloved, who 
had many years before had good command in Holland and Ger- 
many, and had been admiral at sea in seveial expeditions. Sir 
Jacob Ashly was declared major general of the foot, a command 
he was very equal to, and had exercised befoie, and executed 
after with gieat approbation. The generalship of the horse his 
majesty reserved for his nephew prince Rupert, who was daily 
expected, and ai lived soon after . and all levies were hastened 
with as much expedition as was possible in so great a scarcity 
and notorious want of money; of which no moie need be said, 
after it is remembered that all the loids and council about the 
King, with several other persons of quality, voluntarily made 
a subscription for the payment of so many horse for three 
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months, in which time they would needs believe that the war 1624 
should be at an end ; every one paying down what the three 
months’ pay would amount to into the hands of a treasurer 
appointed to receive it; and this money was presently paid 
lor the making those levies of horse which were designed, and 
which could not have been made but by those moneys. 

376 And now the King thought it time to execute a reso- 
lution he had long intended, and which many men wondered 
he neglected so long ; which was, as much as in him lay, to 
take the Admiralty into his own hands. He had long too 
much cause to he unsatisfied and displeased with the earl of 
Northumbeiland, whom he thought he had obliged above any 
man whatsoever his deliveiing the fleet into the hands and 
command of the eail of Waiwick, after his majesty had ex- 
piessly refused it to the Pailiament, he resolved never to 
lorgive, however he thought it not then seasonable to resent it, 
because he had nothing to object against him but his com- 
})liance with the command of the Pailiament, which would 
have made and owned it as their own quarrel, and must have 
obliged him to put his whole interest into their hands, and to 
have run their fortune, to which he was naturally too much 
inclined: and then his majesty foresaw that theie would have 
been no fleet at all set out that year, by their having the 
command of all the money which was to be applied to that 
seivice; whereas by his majesty’s concealing his resentment, 
there was a good fleet made leady and set out, and many 
gentlemen settled in the command of ships of whoso affection 
and fidelity his majesty was assured that no superior officer 
could corrupt it, but that they would at all times repaii to his 
service whenever he required it. And indeed his majesty had 
an opinion of the devotion of the whole body of the common 
seamen to his service, because he had bountifully so much 
mended their condition and increased their pay, that he thought 
they would have thrown the earl of Warwick ovei board when 
he should command them ; and so the respiting the doing it 
would be of little impoitance. But now, that a ship of his 
own, in the execution of his commands, should be chased by 
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1042 his own fleet as an enemy, made such a noise in all places, 
even to his reproach and dishonour, that he could no longer 
defer the doing what he had so long thought of. He re- 
solved, therefore, to revoke the earl of Northumberland’s 
commission of the office of High Admiral of England, and to 
send the revocation to him under the Great Seal of England 
then, to send sir John Pennington, who was then at York, on 
hoard the fleet, and to take the charge of it : and letters weie 
prepared, and signed by the King, to every one of the captains, 
whereby they were required to observe the orders of sir John 
Pennington. And all this was carried with all possible secrecy, 
that none hut those few who were trusted knew or suspected 
any such alteration. 

377^ But the King thought fit first to advise with sir John 

^ [The text is here, m §§ 377-433, resumed from the Ilist , pp 234- 
248 The first sentence in § 377 originally began thus — ‘The King there- 
fore, with two or three, whom he trusted with the greatest secrets, debating 
the objections on both sides, resolved that the thing was to be done, and for 
the way of doing it, that is, for the getting the fleet into his own power at 
the time that he determined the power of the earl of Northumberland, he 
thought ht to advise,’ &c The Life (p 172) continues as follows — 

‘Mr Edward Villiers was appointed to deliver the revocation to the eail 
of Northumberland, and Mr May was to deliver the letters to the several 
captains of the fleet, and the full despatches were delivered to the messen- 
gers But sir John Pennington, upon the second thoughts, caused the 
whole despatch to be altered when the messengers were upon their horses 
His first exception was not unreasonable it was a long journey from York 
to the fleet, and it was to be made in a short time ; for as soon as the revo- 
cation should be delivered to the earl of Northumberland, it was discerned 
that if the fleet were not secured the same time there would quickly be 
sent new orders from the Parliament The weather was very hot, being 
about the beginning of July, aifd sir John Pennington was not young, nor 
had been used much to riding if he should fall sick upon the way, or be 
taken prisoner, which was probable enough, the captains, having no other 
directions in their letters but to follow his orders, would not know what to 
<lo . and therefore he desired the King that every captain might be re- 
quired in his letter, immediately upon receipt of it, to weigh his anchors, 
and to make all possible [haste] to Burlington Bay, where they should 
receive further orders Tlie reasons for this advice were very good, and 
the letters were all prepared accordingly in a short time. But the reasons 
which he gave were not the reasons which moved him He had no mind 
to expose himself m the first shock to the personal undertaking to dis- 
possess the earl of Warwick, and prevailed with the King (who suspected 
no such thing) to give him leave, if he found any indisposition of health, 
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Pennington, of whose integrity he was confident, and whose 1642 
judgment he always principally relied on in all his maritime 

upon 80 long a journey made in so short a time, to rest at the seaside, and 
to send sir Harry Palmer, who was controller of the navy, and of unques- 
tionable loyalty to the King, to take possession of the fleet, and to observe 
his directions till he could himself come to him , which was absolutely the 
ruin of the service, as will appear anon. But the King, who knew his 
fidelity that never deceived him, [and] had an extraordinary opinion of his 
other abilities, never made sci uple of granting his desire, without so much 
as communicating to the rest who had prepared the several despatches , and 
80, after the loss of four and twenty hours, Mr Villiers prosecuted his 
journey to London, and sir John Pennington and Mr May took the nearest 
way together to that part of Essex which was nearest the Downs, and to 
the place where they looked to find sir H Palmer The earl of Northum- 
berland received the revocation with that gravity and duty that became J une jc 
him , said he did obey it, and wished that it might prove to the good of the 
King’s service , and gave immediate directions for the quitting and remov- 
ing all those marks and ensigns which attended, and were used by, the 
person of the Admiral of England The Parliament looked upon it with 
their usual insolence as a new affront and assault upon their authority, and 
exceedingly importuned the earl to receive, and continue in, the office by 
their grant and an ordinance of both Houses But they could not prevail 
with him, who thought it not agreeable to his honour to hold the posses- 
sion of an office against the King’s will, from whose bounty he had received 
it , and they forebore pressing, or being angry with his refusal , which was 
a respect they would have given to no other man, well knowing that it was 
much easier to mislead than to convert him, and that they should still have 
advantage from his concurrence in other things, though not in this and so 
they immediately made the earl of Warwick High Admiral of England by July i 
their ordinance, and used all possible expedition in sending it to him at the 
fleet, together with a declaration to the seamen, by which they obliged 
them to continue firm to their service and to an entire obedience of the earl 
of Warwick, both which [were sent by some of their own members Sir 
John Pennington made not so much haste, but first sent Mr May and then 
sir H Palmer on board the fleet, to feel the pulses, and upon pretence of 
indisposition concealed himself at land When Mr May came thither, he 
found the conjuncture more favourable than he could expect I’he weather 
being very fair, the earl of Warwick was that day gone on shore to a jolly 
dinner, m which he naturally took great delight, at a gentleman’s house 
who lived five or six miles from the shore, and had taken several of the 
officers with him , so that he had time and opportunity to deliver all his J uly 2 
letters to the several captains, many of whom received them with all 
alacrity, as orders they had expected and there seemed great reason to 
believe, that if sir [J ] Pennington had been then present, who had a 
greater interest in the common seamen than any other person, having com- 
manded them so many years, he might have earned all the fleet whither 
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1842 actions ; and thought him the only person immediately to take 
the fleet out of the earl of Warwick's possession, who had dis- 

he would Batten, whom the King had made surveyor of his navy, was 
vice-admiral of the fleet, and commanded in chief during the absence of the 
earl, and upon whom the Parliament’s confidence was placed as much at 
least as in the earl He was a man of a rough nature, and no breeding but 
that of a common manner, from whence he came to be master of a ship ^ in 
the service of the merchants , in which he had made many long voyages 
with good success, and with the reputation of courage and conduct from 
which station he was, by the mistake of that time, raised to the King’s 
service He received the King’s letter with his natural rudeness, and 
without speaking a word , but instantly sent a trusty messenger on shore 
to let the earl know what was fallen out, and calling those about him of 
whom he was most confident, they sent their emissaries on board those 
ships whose officers were most suspected to be at the King’s devotion, to 
dispose the common seamen to disobey their commands But this poison 
would not have wrought so jjoon, if the captains who were well resolved 
had done their parts, and immediately weighed their anchors, and stood 
with their ships to the north, without considering any thing but the 
performance of their own duties according to the directions they had 
received But being men of no understanding and parts, how good soever 
their affections were, they wasted time in sending one to another, whose 
resolutions they were acquainted with, making no doubt but that they 
could execute their part at any time Sir John Mennes, who was of clear 
and unalteiablo affection, which appeared on all occasions, and was of much 
the best paits amongst them, was at that time on shore with the earl 
of Warwick , and they had a gieat desire to have him, who was rear- 
admiral of the fleet, in their company , and they had heard some mention 
of sir John Pennington to be on the shoie, ready to come to them, all 
which disturbed or delayed the execution of what they resolved to do So 
that the earl of Warwick, who made all the haste he could after the adver- 
tisement, Jound his fleet still together, with what irresolutions soever 
divided , suffered not sir J ohn Mennes to go to his own ship, but took him 
with him on board the admiral, whither he sent for all the captains to 
attend him and he had not been long there, when his new commission and 
declaration were brought to him by members of Parliament, which he 
made haste to publish, and so wrought upon the seamen that they delivered 
up all their captains and othei officers who refused to go to him upon his 
summons, and thought then to have carried their ships away when it was 
too late, and whom he sent presently on shore to follow their own inclina- 
tions, and put other officers into their places He used all the persuasions 
he could to sir J ohn Mennes, whom he and every body loved, to induce 
him to continue his command under his new commission, which he refusing 
to do, he caused a boat to set him on shore, without permitting him to go 
to his own ship And so all the officers took a new oath of fidelity to the 
Parliament without any reservation. Kytleby and Stradling were with 
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possessed him of the command that year which he had usually 1642 
exercised. Sir John Pennington, finding the matter full of 
difficulty and the execution like to meet with some interrup- 
tions, expressed no alacrity to undeitake it in his own person ; 
alleging that himself stood in the Parliaments disfavour and 
jealousy, (which was true,) and that therefore his motion and 
journey towaids the Downs, (wheie the fleet then lay,) would 
he immediately taken notice of, and his majesty’s design be so 
much guessed at that theie would need no other discovery: 
hut piojiounded to his majesty that he would send a letter to 
sir Poheit Mansell, who lived at Greenwich, speedily to go to 
the fleet and take charge of it ; and that his authority, (being 
Vice-admiial of England,) and his known and great reputation 
with the seamen, would he like to meet with the least re- 
sistance His majesty, impaiting this counsel to those whom 
he had made privy to his purpose, entered upon new con- 
siderations ; and concluded that sir Roheit Mansell’s age, 
(though his courage and integiity were unquestionable,) and 
the accidents that depended upon that, would render that 
expedient most hazai dous ; and that, in truth, thei e needed 
no such absolute and supreme officer to be appointed in the 
fiist article, but that lather, his majesty should direct his 
special letter to the captain of every ship, requiring him imme- 
diately to weigh anchor, and to bring away his ship to such 
a place as his majesty might appoint, where he should receive 
further orders . and to that place he might send such an 

two excellent ships upon the coast of Ireland for that guaid, and were 
entirely devoted to the King’s service , but they no sooner endeavoured to 
bring off their ships to the King but they were seized upon by the seamen, 
and kept prisoners till they could be sent to land And in this manner the 
King was bereft of all his royal navy, in a time when their coming off 
might have turned the scale, and piobably have disposed the Parliament to 
hearken to terms of accommodation for there weie many who appeared as 
violent as the rest against the King, who therefoie did it upon the belief 
that the King could never bring it to a war and he no sooner appeared to 
have any advantage, and to be able to make any opposition, but they were 
glad to entertain any ti eaty, which the power of the rest could never sway 
them from accepting, thougli they easily deluded them in the prosecution 
of it. This loss made the most sensible impression upon the mind of the 
King of any that ever befell him ’] 
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1642 officer as he thought fit to trust with the command of the 
whole navy so assembled. And according to this resolution 
J une 25 the whole despatch was prepared. First, a revocation of the 
earl of Northumberland’s commission of Admiral, under the 
Great Seal of England, of which there was a duplicate, the one 
to be sent to his lordship, the other to the earl of Warwick, 
whose commission was founded upon, and so determined by, 
the other. Then, a several letter to each of the captains of 
his ships, informing them of his majesty’s revocation of the 
AdmiiaTs patent, and consequently of the determination of 
the earl of Warwick’s commission, (to whom his majesty like- 
Jmie 28 wise wilt, to inhibit him fiom further meddling in that chaigo,) 
and therefore commanding them to yield no further obedience 
to either of their orders ; but that immediately upon the receipt 
of those his royal letters he should weigh anchor, and, with 
what speed he might, repair to Burlington Bay upon the 
coast of Yorkshiie, where he should receive his majesty’s 
further pleasure: and so each commander, without relation to 
any other commands, had no more to look after but his own 
ship and his own duty, by which the King might expect at 
least so many ships as were under the government of those 
who had any afi'ection or fidelity to his service. 

378. Accordingly, all things being prepared, and signed by 
the King, and sealed, what immediately concerned the earl of 
Northumbeiland was delivered to Mr. May\ his majesty’s page, 
to be given to the earl of Northumberland at London, and the 
whole despatch to the fleet to Mr. Edward Villiers, whose 
diligence and dexterity his majesty found fit for any trust , 
the former being directed not to make such haste but that the 
other might be at least as soon at the Downs as he at London ; 
and Mr Villiers again being appointed what letters he should 
fust deliver to the captains, and that he should visit the earl 
of Warwick in the last place, that his activity might have no 
influence upon the seamen to prevent their obedience to his 
majesty. And surely if this resolution had been pursued, it is 
very probable that the King had been master of very many of 
^ [‘ Progers,’ first written by Clarendon, but corrected ] 
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his ships again. But, when the messengers were despatched 1642 
and well instructed, and he that was for London gone on his 
journey, there was a sudden and unexpected change of the 
whole direction to the fleet, by sir John Pennington’s repair to 
his maj'esty, and, upon second thoughts, offeiing to go himself 
to the Downs and to take charge of the fleet , which changed 
the forms of the letters to the several captains, and, instead of 
leaving every one to use his best expedition to bring away his 
own ship to Burlington, required them only to observe such 
orders as they should leceive from sir J. Pennington; who 
thought not fit (for the reasons formeily given of his being 
taken notice of) to go with Mr. Villiers, but, by him, wiit to sir 
Heniy Palmer, (to whom likewise his majesty sent a letter to 
that purpose,) being an officer of the navy, and who lived by 
the Downs, immediately to go aboaid the admiial, and himself 
would make all possible haste to him , setting out at the same 
time with Mr. Villiers, but journeying a farther and moie private 
way. Mr. Villiers, lest by his stay for the alteration of his 
despatches his companion’s coming to London sooner than was 
expected at their parting might produce some inconvenience 
to the seivice, slept not till he came to sir Henry Palmer ; who, 
being infirm in his health, and surpiised with the command, 
could not make that expedition aboard as might have been 
requisite, though he was loyally and zealously affected to his 
majesty’s service However, Mr, Villiers hastened to the J uly 
ships, which lay then at anchor, and according to his in- 
structions delivered his several letters to the captains; the 
greatest part whereof received them with great expressions of 
duty and submission, expecting only to leceive sir John Pen- 
nington’s orders, for which they stayed ; and without doubt, 
if either the first letters had been sent, or sir J ohn Pennington 
been present when these other were delivered, his majesty had 
been possessed of his whole fleet ; the earl of Warwick being 
at that time, according to his usual licenses, with some officers 
whose company he liked, on shore making merry ; so that there 

^ [This last line is an alteration from the following : * though I have not 
heard he was otherwise than loyally and zealously,* &c ] 
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1642 was only his vice-admiral, captain Batten, aboard, wlio was of 
eminent disaffection to his majesty ; the rear-admiral, sir J ohn 
[Mennes ^,] bempf of unquestionable integrity. 

379. But after five or six hours, (in which time nothing 
could be acted for want of advice and direction, enough being 
leady to obey but none having authority to command,) the 
earl of Warwick came aboard his ship, to whom Mi. Villiers 
likewise gave his majesty’s letters of discharge, who, without 
any declaration of disobeying it, applied himself to the con- 
firming those whom he thought true to his party, and diligently 
to watch the rest , presuming that he should speedily hear 
from those by whom he had been originally trusted , in the 
mean time, the captains expecting orders from sir John Pen- 
nington, who likewise piivately expected such an account 
from sir Henry Palmer as might encourage him to come to 
the ships 

380. But this unfortunate delay lost all ; for the othei 
gentleman, according to his instructions, having reached London 

.June 30 in the evening after the Houses were risen, delivered the 
King’s letter, and the discharge of his commission, to the earl 
of Northumberland ; who, with all shows of duty and sub- 
mission, expressed his resolution to obey his majesty, and a 
hearty sorrow that he had by any raisfoitune incurred his 
majesty’s displeasure How ingenuous soever this demeanour 
of his lordship’s was, the business was quickly known to those 
who were more concerned in it, who were exceedingly pei- 
plexed with the apprehension of being dispossessed of so great 
a part of their strength as the royal fleet, and earnestly pressed 
the earl of Northumberland that, notwithstanding such his 
majesty’s revocation, he would still continue the execution of 
his office of Lord Higli Admiral, in which they would assist 
him with theii utmost and full power and authority. But his 
lordship alleging that ‘it would ill become him, who had 
received that charge from the King with so notable circum- 
stances of trust and favour, to continue the possession thereof 
against liis express pleasure, there being a clause in his grant 
^ [‘Mince,’ MS] 
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that it should be only during such time as his majesty thought 1642 
fit to use his service/ and so utterly refusing to meddle farther 
in it, as soon as they could get the Houses together the next 
morning they easily agreed to pass an ordinance, (as they July 
called it,) to appoint the eail of Warwick to be admiral 01 
that fleet, with as full and ample authority as he had befoie 
had from the earl of Noithumberland. Which ordinance, 
together with letters and votes of encouragement to his lord- 
ship and to the officers and seamen, they speedily sent by a 
member of then own, who ai lived therewith the next morning, July 
after Mr. Villiers had delivered the King’s letters, sir John 
Pennington in the mean time neither coming or sending any 
farther advice. 

381 The earl of Warwick being thus armed, found himself 
master of his woik, and immediately summoned all the captains 
to attend him at his ship in council , the which all but two 
did, (captain Slingsby and captain Wake,) who, being by his 
majesty’s letters (as the rest were) expiessly charged to yield 
no farther obedience to the eail of Warwick, refused to lepaii 
to him, making themselves ready to resist any violence, and 
putting their ships in order to go out to sea, that they might 
be at liberty to attend his majesty’s commands * but they weie 
so encompassed by the whole fleet, and the dexterity of the 
call’s ministers was such, and the devotion generally of the 
seamen so tainted and corrupted to the King’s seiwice, that, in- 
stead of carrying away the ships, the captains themselves weie 
seized, taken, and earned by their own men to the earP, who 
immediately committed them to custody, and sent them up pri- July 
soneis to the Parliament. Then his lordship communicated 
the ordinance, letters, and votes from the two Houses to the 
lest of the officers ; of whom only two moie^ refused to continue 
their chaige against the signification they had received from 
the king, (sir J. [Mennes®] and captain Burly,) who were 
quickly discharged and set on shore ; and the rest, without any 

^ [See the earl’s letter to Pym of July 4, read m Pari July 5 , Journah 
of House of Lords, vol v, p 185 ] 

^ [There was a third, Capt Richard Fogg ] ’ [‘ Mmce/ MS."' 
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1642 scruple or hesitation, obliged themselves to obey the earl of 
Warwick in the service of the Parliament. So that the storm 
was now over, and the Parliament fully and entirely possessed 
of the whole royal navy and militia by sea (for they quickly 
disposed of the two honest captains Kitleby [Kettleby] and Strad- 
lin[g], whom they could not corrupt, who guarded the Irish seas, 
and got those ships likewise into their service,) and his majesty 
without one ship of his own in his three langdoms at his de- 
votion. 

382. As this loss of the whole navy was of unspeakable ill 
consequence to the King’s affairs, and made his condition much 
the less considered by his allies and neighbour princes, who saw 
the sovereignty of the sea now in other hands, who were more 
imperious upon the apprehension of any discourtesies than re- 
gular and lawful monarchs use to be, I cannot but observe some 
unhappy cii cumstances and accidents in this important business 
of the navy, which looked like the hand of Providence to take 
that strength of which his majesty was most confident out of 
his hands. When the resolution of the House of Commons, and, 
after, the concurrence of the Lords, was peremptory, and the 
earl of Northumberland's compliance with them as obstinate, 
April 4. for the sending the earl of Warwick admiral of that fleet, in the 
place of sir John Pennington upon whom the King depended, 
it was resolved likewise that captain Caiteret controller of his 
majesty’s navy, a man of great eminency and reputation 111 
naval command, should be vice-admiial He, thinking it be- 
came his near relation to his majesty’s seiwice, to receive his 
loyal pleasure before he engaged himself in any employment of 
that nature, addressed himself for his princely directions The 
King thought his fleet upon the matter taken from him, when 
another, whose disaffection to his service was very notorious, 
was, contrary to his express pleasure, presumptuously put into 
the command of it, and his own minister displaced for no other 
reason (his sufficiency and ability for command being by all 
men confessed) but his zeal and integrity to him, and therefore 
he would not countenance that fleet and that admiial with suf- 
fering an officer of his own to command in it under the other, 
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and BO wished captain Carteret to decline the employment, which 1042 
he prudently and without noise did ; and thereupon, another 
officer of the navy, even the surveyor general, captain Batten, 
a man of very different inclinations to his master and his ser- 
vice, and furious in the new fancies of religion, was substituted 
in the place whereas if captain Carteret had been suffered to 
have taken that charge, his interest and reputation in the navy 
was so great, and his diligence and dexterity in command so 
eminent, that I verily believe he would, against Avhatsoever the 
earl of Warwick could have done, [have] preseived a major part 
of the fleet in their duty to the king. The misfortunes which 
happened after, and are mentioned before, are not in justice to 
be imputed to sir John Pennington, (who, sure, was a very 
honest gentleman, and of unshaken faithfulness and integrity to 
the King,) hut to the little time he had to think of it, and the 
perplexity he was in (besides his true zeal to the service) to 
think that so great a scivice as the recovery ot the royal navy 
sliould be done without his personal engagement, and to look 
so vigilantly to Ins own security that, instead of taking the 
fleet from the earl of Warwick, he was not himself taken by the 
eail and sent to the Parliament, where the carrying over the 
loid Digby, and some other jealousies, had left a great an ear 
of displeasure against him. 

383. The truth is, the King was so confident upon the 
general affections of the seamen, who were a tribe of people 
more particularly countenanced and obliged by him than other 
men, his majesty having increased their allowance in provision 
and money above the old establishment of the navy, that he did 
believe no activity of ill officers could have corrujited them, but 
that, when the Parliament had set out and victualled the fleet, 
it would upon any occasion declare itself at his devotion. On 
the other side, they had been taught to believe that all the 
King’s bounty and grace towards them had flowed from the 
mediation of those officers who were now engaged against the 
King, and that, the Parliament having seized the customs and 
all other the revenue of the King, they had no other hope of 
l>ay or subsistence but by absolutely devoting themselves to 
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1642 their service ; so that a greater or more general defection of 
any one order of men was never known than that at this time 
of the seamen ; though many gentlemen, and some few of the 
common sort, (to their lasting honour and reputation,) either 
addi essed themselves to the active service of their sovereign, or 
suffered imprisonment and the loss of all they had for refusing 
to serve against him. 

384. The news of this diminution of his majesty's power, and 
terrible addition of strength to his enemies, was a great allay 
to the hiisk hopes at York upon the arrival of their ammuni- 
tion, and wise men easily discerned the fatal consequence of it 
in opposition to the most hopeful designs ; yet in a very shoi t 
time all visible sense of it so much vanished, that (as there was 
a maiwcllous alacrity at that time in despising all advantages 
of the Pailiament) men publicly and with gieat confidence 
aveired that the King was a gainer by the loss of his fleet, be- 
cause he had no money to pay the seamen or keep them together; 
and that one victory at land, (of which there was no doubt,) 
would restore him to his dominion at sea, and to whatsoever 
had been unjustly taken fi’om his majesty. 

385. But the King found it was now time to do more than 
write declarations, that [the parliament'] were now entirely 
possessed of the militia by sea, and made such a progress in the 
attempt to resume the same at land, that, though the people 
generally, (except in great towns and coiporations, where, be- 
sides the natural malignity, the factious lecturers, and emissaiies 
fiom the Pailiament, had poisoned the affections,) and especially 
those of quality, were loyally inclined, yet the terror of the 
House of Commons was so great, which sent for and grievously 
punished those shrieves and mayors who published, according 
to their duties and express oaths, his majesty’s proclamations, 
and those ministers who, according to his injunctions, read and 
divulged his declarations, that all such, and indeed all others 
eminently affected to the King, were forced to fly to York for 
protection, or to hide themselves in corners from that inquisi- 
tion which was made for them. And therefore his majesty, in 

‘ [‘they,’ MS] 
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the first place, that he might have one harbour to resort to in 1642 
his kingdom, sent the earl of Newcastle, privately, with a com- June 29. 
mission to take the government of Newcastle ; who, against the 
little opposition which was prepared by the schismatical party 
in the town, by his lordship’s great interest in those parts, the 
ready compliance of the best of the gentry, and the general good 
inclinations of the place, speedily and dexterously assured that 
most impoitant rich town and harbour to the King , which, if 
it had been omitted but very few days, had been seized on by 
the Parliament, who had then given direction to that purjiose June 30 
Then, for the protection of the general parts of the kingdom 
and keeping up their affections, his majesty appointed and sent 
many of the nobility and prime gentlemen of the several coun- 
ties, who attended him, into their counties to execute the com- 
mission of array, making the marquis of Hartford, by commission Aug 2 
under the Great Seal of England, (which he was to keep seciet 
in reserve, till he found, either by the growth [or^] extraor- 
dinary practice of the Pailiament 111 raising forces, that the 
commission of array was not enough,) liis lieutenant-general of 
all the western parts of the kingdom, with power to levy such 
a body of horse and foot, as he found necessary for his majesty’s 
service and the containing the people within the limits of their 
duty. With the marquis went the earl of Bath, (thought then 
to be of notable power and interest in Devonshire,) the lord 
Pawlett, the lord Seymour, sir Kalph Hopton, sir John Barkley, 
sir Hugh Pollard, and other very good officers, to form an army 
if it should be found expedient And so much of the lustre of 
the Court being abated by the remove of so many persons of 
honour and quality, though it was spread farther by their 
necessary absence, the King began to think of mci easing and 
forming his train into a more useful posture than it was yet, 
and, without any noise of raising an army, to make the scheme^ 
of his fiist action to be the recovery of Hull (whither new forces 
were sent from London) by the natural forces and train-bands 
of that county; by colour whereof he hoped to have such lesort, 

> [‘and,’ MS] 

* [‘sceme,’ MS.; hitherto pnnted, as m other cases, * scene.’] 
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1642 that he should need no other industry to raise such an army as 
should be sufficient to preserve himself from the violence which 
threatened his safety. And accordingly, that the people might 
fully understand his intentions, he summoned some of the train- 
bands to attend him at Beverley, (a town within four miles of 
July 8 Hull,) whither he removed his Court, and published a pio- 
clamation, biiefly containing the rebellion of sir John Hotham 
in holding that town by a garrison against him, his demanding 
justice from the two Houses without effect, the seizing his fleet 
at sea, and the hostile acts of sir John Hotham upon the in- 
habitants of that town, many of whom he turned out of their 
habitations, and upon the neighbour county, by impiisoning 
many, and driving others for fear from their houses: and there- 
fore that he was resolved to i educe the same by force : inhibiting 
all commerce or traffic with the said town whilst it continued 
m rebellion. 

July II 386. Which proclamation he likewise sent to both Houses of 
Pailiament, with this further signification, that, 

‘ before lie would use force to reduce that place to its due obedience, he 
had thought fit once more to require them that it might be forthwith deli- 
vered to him , wlierem if they should conform themselves, his majesty 
would be then willing to admit such addresses from them, and return such 
propositions to them, as might be proper to settle the peace of the kingdom 
and compose the present distractions He wished them to do their duty, 
and to be assured fiom him, in the word of a king, that nothing should be 
wanting on his part that might prevent the calamities which threatened 
the nation, and might render Ins people truly happy, but if that his 
gracious invitation should be declined, God and all good men must judge 
between them ’ 

July 15. And asbigned a day by which he would expect their answer at 
Bevel ley 

387. In the mean time, to encourage the good affections of 
Nottinghamshire, which seemed almost entirely to be devoted to 
his seivice, and to countenance and give some life to those m 
Lmcolnshiie, where, in contempt of his pioclamations, the ordi- 
nance of the militia had been boldly executed by the lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham and some members of the House of Commons, 
July 12 his majesty took a shoit progress to Newark, and, after a day’s 
-14, 15 stay, fiom thence to Lincoln, and so by the day appointed re- 
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turned to Beverley ; having in both those places been attended 1642 
with such an appearance of the gentlemen and men of quality, 
and so full a concourse of the people, as one might reasonably 
have guessed tlie affections of both those counties would have 
seconded any just and regular service for the King 

388 They at London were not less active ; but, upon their 
success in the business of the navy, proceeded to make them- 
selves strong enough, at least, to keep what they had , and 
therefore, having by their ordinance of the militia many volun- 
tary companies formed of men according to theii own heaits, 
and by their subscriptions being supplied with a good stock of 
money and a good number of hoise, before the King’s message 
fiom Beverley came to them, on the twelfth of July, (being the 
same day the message went from the King,) both Houses voted July 12 
and dedal ed, ‘ That an army should be foithwith laised for the 
safety of the King’s pel son, defence of both Houses of Pailia- 
nieiit and of tliose who had obeyed their ordcis and commands, 
and preseiving of the true religion, the laws, libeity, and peace 
of the kingdom. Tluit the eail of Essex should be then general, 
and that they would live and die with him ’ And, having put 
themselves into this postuie of treating, the same day they 
agreed that a petition should be fiamed, ‘to move the King to 
a good accord with the Bailiament, to prevent a civil wai ,’ the 
which was purposely tlien consented to, that the people might 
believe the other talk of an aimy and a general was only to 
draw the King to the more reasonable concessions And it is 
certain the first was consented to by many, especially of the 
House of Peers, in hope the better to compass the other, with a 
perfect horror of the thought of a wai. Though the King’s 
message came to them befoie their own was despatched, yet 
without the least notice taken of it, and lest the contents of 
their petition might be known before the arrival of their own 
messengers, the earl of Hollatid, sii John Holland, and sir Philip 
Stapleton, being the committee appointed for the same, made a 
speedy and quick jouiney to Bevciley, and arrived in the same Saturday, 
minute that the King came thither fiom Lincoln so that his 
majesty no sooner heard of the raising an army and declaring a 
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1842 general against him, but he was encountered with the messen- 
gers for peace ; who reported to all whom they met, and with 
whom they conversed, ‘ that they had brought so absolute a 
submission from the Pailiameiit to the King that theie could 
be IK) doubt of a firm and happy peace . ^ and when the earl of 
Holland presented the petition, he first made a short speech to 
the King, telling him that ‘ the glorious motto of his blessed 
father, King James, was Beati pacijici^ which he hoped his ma- 
jesty would continue ; that they presented him with the humble 
duty of his two Houses of Pailiament, who desired nothing from 
him ])ut his consent, and acceptance of peace, they aiming at 
nothing but his majesty’s honour and happiness and then lead 
their message aloud, in these words : 

38^ To the King^s moat exiclhnt maje'iiy, 

the humble PetiUon of the Loids and Commons assembled in Parliament 
‘ May it please your majesty, 

‘ Although we, your majesty’s moat humble and faithful subjects, the 
Loids and C/ommons in Pailiament asaembled, have been very unhappy in 
many former petitions and supplications to your majesty, wherein we have 
I'epresented our most dutiful aftectiona, m adviaing and desiring tho'^e 
things which we held most necessary for the preservation of God’s true 
religion, your majesty’s safety and honour, and the peace of the kingdom 
and with much sorrow do perceive that your majesty, incensed by many 
false calumnies and slanders, doth continue to raise forces against us 
and your other peaceable and loyal subjects, and to make great piepara- 
tions foi war, both in the kingdom and from beyond the seas, and by aims 
and violence to overrule the judgment and advice of youi Great Council, 
ajid by force to determine the questions there depending, concerning the 
gOveimrient and liberty of the kingdom yet such is our earnest desire of 
discharging our duty to your majesty and the kingdom, to preserve the 
[leace theicof, and to prevent the miseiies of civil war amongst your sub- 
jects, that, notwithstanding we hold ourselves bound to use all the means 
and power which by the laws and constitutions of this kingdom we are 
trusted with, for defence and protection thereof, and of the subjects, from 
force and violence, we do m this our humble and* loyal petition prostrate 
oui selves at your majesty’s feet, beseeching your royal majesty that you 
will be pleased to forbear and remove all preparations and actions of war, 
paiticularly the forces from about Hull, from Newcastle, Tynmouth, Lin- 
coln, and Lincolnshire, and all other places , and that your majesty will 
recall the commissions of array, which are illegal, dismiss troops and extra- 
oidmary guards by you raised that your majesty will come nearer to 
youi Parliament, and hearken to their faithful advice and humble petitions, 
which shall only tend to the defence and advancement of religion, your 
own royal honour and safety, the preservation of our laws and liberties. 
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And we have been, and ever shall be, careful to prevent and punish all 1643 
tumults, and seditious actions, speeches, and writings, which may give your 
majesty just cause of distaste, or apprehension of danger From which 
public aims and resolutions no sinister or private respect shall ever 
make us to decline. That your majesty will leave delinquents to the due 
course of justice , and that nothing done or spoken in Parliament, or by 
any person in pursuance of the command and direction of both Houses, be 
questioned any where but in Pailiament 

390 ‘And we, for our parts, shall be ready to lay down all those pre- 
parations which we have been forced to make for our defence And for the 
town of Hull, and the ordinance concerning the militia, as we have in 
both these pai-ticulars only sought the preservation of the peace of the 
kingdom, and the defence of the Parliament from force and violence, so we 
shall most willingly leave the town of Hull in the state it was before sir 
John Hotham drew any forces into it , delivering your majesty’s magazine 
into the Tower of London, and supplying whatsoever hath been disposed 
by us for the service of the kingdom. We shall be ready to settle the 
milibia by a bill, in such a way as shall be honourable and safe for your 
majesty, most agreeable to the duty of Pailiament, and efiectual foi the 
good of the kingdom , that the strength thereof be not employed against 
itself, and that which ought to be for our security applied to our destruc- 
tion, and that the Parliament, and those who profess and desire still 
to pieservo the Protestant religion both in this realm and m Ireland, may 
not be left naked and m lefensible to the mischievous designs and cruel 
attempts of those who are the professed and confederated enemies thereof 
in your majesty’s dominions and other neighbour nations. To which if 
your majesty’s courses and counsels shall from henceforth concur, we doubt 
not but we shall quickly make it appear to the world, by the most eminent 
effects of love and duty, that your majesty’s personal safety, your royal 
honour and greatness, are much dearer to us than our own lives and fortunes, 
which we do most heartily dedicate, and shall most willingly employ, for 
the support and maintenance thereof.’ 

391. As soon as this petition was read by the earl of Holland, 
the King told them that 

392 ‘ The reproaches cast upon him by it were not answer- 
able to the expressions his lord&hip had made , and that he was 
sorry that they thought the exposing him and his honour to so 
much scandal was the way to procure or preserve the peace of 
the kingdom : that they should speedily receive his answer, by 
which the woild would easily discern who desired peace most.’ 

393 And accordingly, the second day, his majesty delivered Tuesday, 
them in public his answer to their petition, which was likewise 

read by one of his seivants, in these woids : 
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1642 394, JT'W majesty's answer to the ’Petition of the Lords and Commons 

assembled in Parliament. 

‘Tlioiigh his majesty had no great reason to believe that the directions 
Bent to the earl of Waiwick to go to the river of Humber with as many 
ships as he should think fit, for all possible assistance to sii J ohn Hotliam, 
(^whilst his majesty expected the giving up of the town unto him,) and to 
carry away such arms from thence as his discretion thought fit to spare out 
of hiH majesty’s own magazine , the choosing a general by both Houses of 
l^arliament, for the defence of those who have obeyed their orders and 
commands, (be they never so extravagant and illegal ,) their declaration 
that in that case they would live and die with the earl of Essex, their 
general ; (all which were voted the same day with this petition ,) and the 
committing the lord mayoi of London to prison for executing his majesty’s 
writs and lawful commands , were but ill prologues to a petition which 
might compose the miserable distractions of the kingdom , yet his majesty’s 
passionate desiie of the peace of the kingdom, together with the preface of 
the presenters, ‘^That they had brought a petition full of duty and submis- 
sion to his majesty, and which desired nothing of him but his consent to 
peace,” (which his majesty conceived to be the language of both Houses 
too,) begot a greedy hope and expectation in him that this jietition would 
have been such an introduction to peace, that it would at least have satis- 
fied his message of the eleventh of this month, by delivering up Hull unto 
Ins majesty But, to his unspeakable grief, his majesty hath too much 
cause to believe that the end of some persons by this petition is not in 
truth to give any real satisfaction to his majesty, but, by the specious jire- 
tences of making offers to him, to mislead and seduce his people, and lay 
fcome imputation upon him of denying what is fit to be granted , otherwise, 
it would not have thrown those unjust reproaches and scandals upon his 
majesty for making necessary and just defence for his own safety , and so 
peremptorily justified such action [s] against him as by no rule of law or 
justice can admit the least colour of defence and, after so many free and 
unlimited acts of grace passed by his majesty without any condition, have 
pioposed such things which m justice cannot be denied unto him, upon such 
conditions as in honour he cannot grant However, that all the world may 
see how willing his majesty would be to embrace any overture that might 
beget a right understanding between him and his two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, (with whom he is sure he shall have no contention when the private 
practices and subtle insinuations of some few malignant persons shall 
be discovered, which his majesty will take care shall be speedily 
done,) he hath with great care weighed the particulars of this petition, 
and returns this answer 

395 * That the petitioners were never unhappy in their petitions or sup- 
plications to his majesty, while they desired anything which was necessary 
or convenient for the preservation of God’s true religion, his majesty’s 
safety and honour, and the peace of the kingdom . and therefore, when 
those general envious foundations are laid, his majesty could wish some 
particular instances had been applied Let envy and malice object one 
particular proposition for the preservation of God’s true religion which his 
majesty hath refused to consent to : what himself hath often made for the 
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ease of tender consciences, and for the advancement of the Protestant re- 1642 
ligion, 18 notorious by many of his messages and declarations What 
regard hath been to his honour and safety, when he hath been diiven fiom 
some of hi 8 houses, and kept from other of his towns by foice, and what 
care there hath been of the peace of the kingdom, when endeavour hath been 
used to put all his subjects 111 arms against him, is so evident, that his majesty 
18 confident he cannot suffer by those general imputations It is enough that 
the world knows what he hath granted and what he hath denied, 

31)6 * For his majesty’s raising forces, and making pieparations for war, 
(whatsoever the petitioners, by the evil arts of the enemies to his majesty’s 
person and government, and by the calumnies and slanders raised against 
his majesty by them, are induced to believe,) all men may know what 
18 done that way is but m order to his own defence Let the petitioners 
remember, that (which all the world knows) his majesty was driven fiom 
his palace of Whitehall for safety of his life . that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, upon their own authoiity, raised a guard to themselves, (having 
gotten the command of all the tram bands of London to that purpose, ) 
without the least colour or shadow of danger that they usurped a powei 
by their pretended oidinance, (against all principles and elements of law,) 
over the whole inilitia of the kingdom, without and against his majesty’s 
consent , that they took possession of his town, fort, and magazine of Hull, 
and committed the same to sii John Hotham, who shut the gates against 
his majesty, and by force of arms denied entrance thither to Ins own per- 
son that they justified this act which they had not dnected, and took sir 
John Hotham into their protection for whatsoever he had done, or should 
do, against his majesty and [all] this, wlnlst his majesty had no other 
attendance than his own menial servants Upon this, the duty and affec- 
tion of this county prompted hia subjects here to provide a small guard for 
his own person , which was no sooner done, but a vote suddenly passed of 
his majesty’s intention to levy war against his Parliament, (which, God 
knows, his heart abhorieth,) and, notwithstanding all his majesty’s pro- 
fessions, declarations, and protestations to the contrary, seconded by the 
clear testimony of so great a number of peers upon the place, propositions 
and ordeis for levies of men, horse, and arms, were sent throughout the 
kingdom , plate and money brought in and received , horse and men raised 
towaids an army, mustered, and under command and all this contrary to 
the law, and to his majesty’s proclamation and a declaration published. 

That if he should use force for the recovery of Hull, or suppressing the 
pretended ordinance for the militia, it should be held levying war aga nst 
the Parliament and all this done, before his majesty granted any commis- 
sion for the levying or raising a man His majesty’s ships were taken 
from him, and committed to the custody of the earl of Warwick , who pre- 
sumes, under that power, to usurp to himself the sovereignty of the sea, to 
chase, fright, and imprison such of his majesty’s good subjects as desiie to 
obey his lawful commands, although he had notice of the legal revocation 
of the earl of Northumberland’s commission of Admiral, whereby all power 
derived from that commission ceased 

397. * Let all the world now judge who began this war, and upon whose 
account the miseries which may follow must be cast , what his majesty 
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1042 could have done less than he hath done , and whether he were not com- 
pelled to make piovision both for the defence of himgelf and recovery of 
what 18 80 violently and injuriously t. ken from him , and whether these 
injuries and indignities are not just grounds for his majesty’s fears and 
apprehensions of further misclnef and danger to him. Whence the fears 
and jealousies of the petitioners have proceeded, hath never been dis- 
covered , the dangers they have brought upon his subjects are too evident , 
what those are they have prevented, no man knows. And therefore his 
majesty cannot but look upon that charge as the boldest and the most 
scandalous hath been yet laid upon him , That this necessary jirovision, 
made for his own safety and defence, is to overrule the judgment and 
advice of his Great Council, and by force to determine the questions there 
depending concerning the government and liberty of the kingdom If no 
other force had been raised to determine those questions than by his 
majesty, this unhappy mlsunder^tandlng had not been and his majesty no 
longer desires the blessing and protection of Almighty God upon himself 
and his posterity, than he and they shall solemnly observe the due execu- 
tion of the laws in the defence of Parliaments and the just freedom 
thereof 

3‘)8 ‘ For the forces about Hull, his majesty will remove [them,] when 
he hath obtained the end for which they were brought thither When 
Hull shall be reduced again to his subjection, he will no longei have an 
army befoi e it And when he shall be assui ed, that the same necessity 
and pretence of public good which took Hull from him may not put a 
gariison into Newcastle to keep the same against him, he will lemove his 
from thence, and from Tmmouth , till when, the example of Hull will not 
out of his memory 

39‘) ‘ For tlie commissions of array, which are legal, and arc so proved 
by a Heclaiation now m the press, his majesty wonders why they should 
at this time be thought grievous, and fit to be recalled if the feais of in- 
vasion and rebellion be so great that by an illeg.il pretended ordinance it 
18 necessaiy to put his subjects into a postuie of defence, to an ay, tram, 
and muster them, he knows not why the same should not be done in a 
regular, known, lawful way. But if in the execution of that commission 
any thing shall be unlawfully imposed upon his good subjects, his majesty 
will take all just and necessary caie for their redress 

400 ‘For his majesty’s coming nearei to his Pailiament, his majesty 
hath expressed himself so fully in his several messages, answers, and de- 
clarations, and so particularly avowed a real fear of his safety, ujion such 
instances as cannot be answeied, that he hath reason to take himself 
somewhat neglected, that, since upon so manifest leasons it is not safe for 
his majesty to come to them, both his Houses of Parliament will not come 
nearer to his majesty, or to such a place where the freedom and dignity of 
Pailiament might be preserved. However, his majesty shall be very glad 
to heal of some such example in their punishing the tumults (which he 
knows not how to expect, when they have declared that they knew not of 
any tumults , though the House of Peers desiied, both for the freedom and 
dignity of Parliament, that the House of Commons would join with them 
in a declaration against tumults, which they refused, that is, neglected, to 
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do) and other seditious actions, speeches, and writings, as may take that 1642 
apprehension of danger from him , though, when he remembers the particular 
complaints himself hath made of businesses of that nature, and that, instead 
of inquiring out the authors, neglect of examination hath been when offer 
hath been made to both Houses to produce the authors, (as in that trea- 
sonable paper concerning the nnlitia\) and when he sees every day 
pamphlets published against his crown, and against monarchy itself, (as 
the ‘ Oburvations upon Aiv late messages^ deolarations, and expresses^, and 
some Declarations of their own, which give too great encouragement in 
that argument to ill affected persons ,) Ins majesty cannot with confidence 
entertain those hopes whmh would be most welcome to him. 

401 ‘For the leaving delinquents to the due course of justice, his 
majesty is most assured he hath been no shelter to any such If the 
tediousness and delay in prosecution, the vast chaige m officers’ fees, the 
keeping men under a general accusation, without trial, a whole year and 
more, and so allowing them no way for their defence and vindication, have 
frighted men away from so chargeable and uncertain attendance, the 
remedy is best provided where the disease grew If the law be the 
measure of delinquency, none such are within his majesty’s protection but 
if by delinquents, such are understood who are made so by vote, without 
any trespass upon any known or established law if by delinquents, those 
nine loids are undei stood who are made delinquents for obeying his 
majesty’s summons to come to him, after their stay there was neither safe 
nor honourable, by reason of the tumults and othei violences, and whose 
impeachment, he is confident, is the gieatest breach of privilege that before 
this Parliament was ever offeied to the House of Peers if by delinquents, 
such aie understood who lefuse to submit to the pretended ordinance of the 
militia, to that of the navy, or to any other which his majesty hath not 
consented to , such who for the peace of the kingdom, m an humble 
manner, prepare petitions to him, oi to both Houses, as his good subjects 
of London and Kent did, whilst seditious ones, as that of Essex and other 
places, are allowed and cherished if by delinquents, such aie understood 
who are called so for publishing Ins proclamations, (as the loid mayoi of 
London,) or for reading his messages and declarations, (as diveis mmisteis 
about London and elsewhere,) when those against him are dispeised with 
all oaie and industry, to poison and coirupt the loyalty and affection of his 
people if by delinquents, such are understood who have or shall lend his 
majesty money, in the universities, or in any othei places , his majesty 
declares to all the world, that he will protect such with his utmost power 
and strength, and directs that m these cases they submit not to any mes- 
sengers or warrants , it being no less his duty to protect those who are 
innocent than to bring the guilty to condign punishment , of both which 
the law 18 to be judge And if both Houses do think fit to make a general, 

^ A question answered Uow laws are to he miderbtood and obedience 
yielded ^ necessary for the present state of things, touching the militia ’ 

Of this paper (which is reprinted in Hush worth. III, i 532) the King 
complained to the House of Commons on Apr 22 ] 

^ [‘ Observations on some of his majeslie^s late answers and expresses ’ . 
published anonymously, but written by Henry Parker, of Lincoln’s Inn ] 
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1642 and to raise an army foi defence of those who obey their orders and com- 
mands, his majesty must not sit still, and suffer such who submit to his 
just power, and are solicitous for the laws of the land, to perish and be 
undone because they are called delinquents And when they shall take 
upon them to dispense with the attendance of those who are called by his 
majesty’s writ, whilst they send them to sea to rob his majesty of his 
shijiH, or into the several counties to put his subjects in arms against him, 
his majesty (who only hath it) will not lose the power to dispense with 
them to attend his own person, or to execute such offices as are necessary 
foi the preservation of himself and the kingdom , but must jirotect them, 
tliough they are called delinquents 

402 ‘ For the mannei of the proceeding against delinquents, his majesty 
will proceed against those who have no privilege of Pailiament, or in such 
cases where no privilege is to be allowed, as he shall be advised by his 
learned counsel, and according to the known and unquestionable rules of 
the law , it being unreasonable that he should be compelled to proceed 
against those who have violated the known and undoubted law only before 
them who have directed such violation 

403 ‘ Having said thus much to the particulars of the petition, though 
Ins majesty hath reason to complain that, since tlie sending this petition, 
they have beaten their drums for soldiers against him, armed thou own 
general with a power destructive to the law and lilieity of the subjects, 
and chosen a general of their horse , Ins majesty, out of his princely love, 
tenderiioas, and compassion of his jieople, and desire to pi esei ve the peace 
of the kingdom, that the whole foice and strength of it may be united for 
the defence of itself, and the relief of Ii eland, (in whose behalf he conjures 
both his Houses of Parliament, as they will answer the contiary to 
Almiglity God, his majesty, to those that trust them, and to that bleeding, 
miserable kingdom, that they suffer not any moneys granted and collected 
by Act of Pailiament to be delivered 01 employed agiinst his majesty, 
whilst his soldiers in that kingdom are ready to mutiny, or perish for want 
of pay, and the barbarous rebels prevail by that eiicouiagement,) is 
graciously jdeased once more to propose and require — 

404 ‘ That his town of Hull be immediately delivered up to him , which 
being done, (though his majesty hath been provoked by unhcaid of in- 
feolences of sir John Hotham’s, since his burning and di owning the 
country , in seizing his wine and other provisions for his house, and scorn- 
fully using his servant whom he sent to require them, saying, “ It came to 
him by I’rovidence, and he will keep it and so refusing to deliver it, with 
threats if he, or any othei of his fellow servants, should again rejiair to 
Hull about it , and 111 taking, and detaining prisoners, divers gentlemen and 
others, in their passage over the Humber into Lincolnshiie about their 
necessary occasions , and such other indignities as all gentlemen must 
resent m his majesty’s behalf,) his majesty, to show his earnest desire of 
peace, (for which he will dispense with his own honour,) and how far he is 
fi om desire of revenge, will grant a free and general pardon to all persons 
within that town 

^ [This ajipears to be jestingly said by Hotham in allusion to the name of 
the ship, the Providence, See llushworth, III, i. 602 ] 
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405. ‘That his majesty’s magazine taken from Hull be forthwith put 1042 
into such hands as he shall appoint 

406. ‘ That his navy be foithwith delivered into such hands as he hath 
directed for the government thereof the detaining thereof after his 
majesty’s directions, published and received, to the contrary, and employ- 
ing his ships against him in such manner as they are now used, being 
notorious high treason in the commanders of those ships. 

407. ‘ That all arms, levies, and provisions for a war, made by the con- 
sent of both Houses, (by whose example his majesty hath been forced to 
make some preparations,) be immediately laid down , and the pretended 
ordinance foi the militia, and all power of imposing laws upon the subject 
without his majesty’s consent, be disavowed , without which, the same 
pretence will remain to produce the same mischiefs All which Ins 
majesty may as lawfully demand as to live, and can with no more justice 
be denied him than his life may be taken from him 

408 ‘These being done, and the Parliament adjourned to a safe and 
secure place, his majesty promises, m the presence of God, and binds him- 
self by all his confidence and assurance in the affection of his people, that 
he will instantly and most cheei fully lay down all the foice he shall have 
raised, and discharge all his future and intended levies, that there may be 
a general face of peace over the whole kingdom , and will lepair to them 
and desires that all differences may be tieely debated in a parliamentaiy 
way, whereby the law may lecover its due reverence, the subject Ins just 
liberty, and parliaments themselves their full vigour and estimation . and 
so the whole kingdom a blessed peace, quiet, and prosperity. 

409. ‘If these propositions shall be i ejected, his majesty doubts not of 
the protection and assistance of Almighty God, and the ready concurrence 
of his good subjects, who can have no hope left them of enjoying their 
own long, if their king may be oppressed and spoiled, and must be remedi- 
less And though his towns, his ships, his arms, and his money, be gotten 
and taken from him, he hath a good cause left, and the hearts of his 
people, which, with God’s blessing, he doubts not will recover all the 
lest 

410 ‘Lastly, if the preseivation of the Protestant religion, the defence 
of the liberty and law of the kingdom, the dignity and freedom of Parlia- 
ment, and the recovery and the relief of bleeding and miseiable Iieland, be 
equally precious to the petitioners as they are to his majesty, (who will 
have no quariel but in defence of these,) there will be a cheei ful and 
speedy consent to what his majesty hath now proposed and desired And 
of this his majesty expects a full and positive answer by Wednesday the 
seven and twentieth of this instant J uly , till when he shall not make any 
attempt of force upon Hull, hoping in the aflection, duty, and loyalty of the 
petitioners and, in the mean time, expects that no supply of men be put 
into Hull, or any of his majesty’s goods taken from thence.* 

411. The whole Court, upon the hearing that petition fiom 
the two Houses lead, expressed a maivellous indignation at the 
intolerable indignities offered to the King by it, and seemed no 
better satisfied with the messengers who had pi ofessed that they 
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1642 brought an absolute submission to his majesty, when, in truth, 
what they brought appeared to be a full justification of whatso- 
ever they had done before, and an implied threat of doing worse, 
and a fixing all the scandals upon his majesty which they had 
scattered abroad before : insomuch as all men expected and be- 
believed his majesty to be engaged, for the vindication of his 
princely dignity and honour, to return a much sharper answer 
to them than he had ever sent. So that, when this which is 
before set down (and which had before been consented to and 
approved 111 the full assembly of the Peers and Councillors) was 
read publicly, it was generally thought that the King had not 
enough resented the insolence and usurpation of the Parliament, 
or appeared sensible enough of their provocations : yet the 
thought of a war, which wise men saw actually levied upon the 
King already, was so much abhorred, and men were so credulous 
of every expedient which was pretended for peace, that by the 
next morning (the answer being delivered in the evening) these 
active mesReng(‘rs for the Parliament persuaded many that the 
King’s answei was too sharp, and would provoke the Houses, 
who were naturally passionate, to proceed in the high ways 
they wei e in ; whereas, if the King would abate that seventy 
of language, and would yet take off the preamble of his answer, 
they were confident, (and the earl of Holland privately offered 
to undertake,) that satisfaction should be given to all that his 
majesty proposed. And by this means some were so far wi ought 
upon as they earnestly impoi tuned the King that he would 
take his answer, which he had publicly delivered the night 
before, from the messengers, and, instead thereof, retuin the 
same matter of his own propositions only, in the most soft 
and gentle language, without the preamble, or any mention 
of then unjustifiable and unreasonable demeanour towaids 
him 

412. But his majesty replied, 

^That he had for a long time, even after gieat provocations, and their 
hrst general Remonstrance to the people, treated with all imaginable com- 
pliance and lenity of words with them , and discovered their unjustifiable 
and most extravagant proceedings with and against him, and the conse- 
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quences that would inevitably attend their progress in theni, with such 1642 
tender expressions as if he believed whatever was amiss to proceed from 
misinformation only and unskilful mistakes that this gentleness and 
regard of his was so far from operating upon them, that their insolence and 
inegularities increased , and it might be from that reason their ^ messages 
and declarations were written in so high a dialect, and with that sovereignty 
of language as if he were subject to their jurisdiction , and he did not know 
but it might have some influence upon his people to his disadvantage, that 
18 , raise terror towards them and lessen their reverence towards his 
majesty, wlien all their petitions and propositions weie more imjierative 
than his just and necessary lefusals which condescension his majesty had 
brought himself to, in hope that his example and [then] natural shame 
would have reformed that new license of words That this last address, 
under the name of a petition, a few days after they had violently ravished 
his whole fleet from him, and prepared the same day that they had chosen 
a general, to whom they had sworn allegiance, to lead an army against 
him, contained a peremptory justification of whatsoever they had done, and 
as peremptory a thieatening of whatsoever they could do and theiefoie, 
if he should now retract his answer, which had been solemnly consideied 
in (buncil, befoie all the Peers, and which in truth implied rather a 
princely resentment of the indignities oflered to him than flowed with any 
sharp or bitter expressions, he should by such yielding give encouragement 
to new attempts, and could not but much discourage those upon whose 
affections and loyalty he was principally to depend , who could not think 
it safe to raise themselves to an indignation on his behalf, when he 
exprc'ised so tender or so little sense of his own sufferings Besides, that 
he was then upon an avowed hostile enterprise for the reduction of Hull, 
towaids winch he was to use all possible means to draw a force together 
eijual to that design , and by such a retractation as this proposed, and a 
seeming declension of his spirit, and depending upon their good natures 
who had done all this mischieve, he should not only be inevitably dis- 
appointed of the resort of new strength, but probably deserted by those few 
whom he had brought together That he could not reasonably or excus- 
ably depend upon the undertaking of the earl of Holland, wlio had so 
grossly deceived him in other undertakings, which were immediately in his 
own power to have performed whereas neither he, or either of the other 
two gentlemen who were joined with him in this employment, had so much 
interest with the active and prevailing party as to know more of their 
intentions than was at present necessary to be discovered for their con- 
currence ’ 

413 He said that ‘he had never yet consented to any one particular 
since the beginning of this Parliament by which he had received prejudice, 
at the doing whereof he had not the solemn undertakings and promises of 
those who were much abler to justify their undertakings than the earl of 
Holland, and upon whom he only depended, that it should be no disservice 
to him, and would be an infallible means to compass all that his majesty 
reasonably desired but he always had found those promisers and undei- 
takers, though they could eminently carry on any counsel or conclusion 

^ [‘ and their,’ MS ] 
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1042 that was against law, justice, or his right, had never power to reduce or 
restrain those agitations within any bounds of sobriety and moderation • 
and when they found that many would not be guided by them, that they 
might seem still to lead, themselves as furiously followed the other, and 
lesorted again to his majesty with some new expedient, as destructive as 
the former. So that he was henceforward resolved to rely upon God 
Almighty , and not so much to depend upon what might possibly prevail 
upon the affections of those from whom, reasonably, he could not expect 
any good, as upon such plain and avowed courses as, let the success be 
what it would, must, to all judging men, appear to be prudently and 
honourably to be relied on ’ And therefore he positively refused to make 
the least alteration in his answer. 

414. And so the messengers departed, leaving the Court and 
country worse affected than they found it, and bianding some 
particular persons, whom they found less inclined to be ruled 
by their piofessions and promises, as the ‘authors of a civil 
war,’ and making them as odious as they could, wherever they 
came. 

415. And sure, from that time, the call of Holland was more 
transported from his natural temper and gentleness of disposi- 
tion into passion and animosity against the King and his minis- 
ters , and, having been nothing jileased with his own condition 
at London, finding the earl of Essex (whom he did not secretly 
love, and indeed contemned) to draw all men’s eyes towards liim, 
and to have the gi eatest interest in then hearts, he had seiiously 
intended, under colour of this message to the King, to discover 
if there were any spaiks yet left in his royal breast which might 
be kindled into affection, or acceptation of his service ; and 
hoped, if he could get any credit, to redeem his former tres- 
passes : but when he found his majesty not only cold towards 
him, but easily enough discerned by his recej)tion that all for- 
mer inclinations weie dead, and more than ordinary piejudices 
grown up towards him in their places, and that his advices were 
rejected, he returned with rancour equal to the most furious he 
went to, and heartily joined and concurred towards the sup- 
pressing that power in the administration whei eof he was not 
like to bear any part. 

416. His majesty having by his answer obliged himself not 
to make any forcible attempt upon Hull till the 27 th of July, 
by which time he might reasonably expect an answer to lus 
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propositions, in tlie mean time resolved to make some short 1642 
progress into the neighbour counties , and accordingly, the 
same day the messengers departed, the King went to Doncaster, July to 
and the next day to Nottingham, and so to Leicester; where July 2 t. 
he heard the earl of Stamford and some other parliament men 
were executing the oidinance of the militia but, before his 
majesty came thither, they removed themselves to Northamp- 
ton, a town so true to them, as, if they had been pursued, 
would have shut their gates against the King himself as Hull 
had done 

417. At Leicester the King was received with great expres- Julj .> 2 
sions of duty and loyalty, by the appearance of the tram>bands, 
and full acclamations of the people , yet there were two acci- 
dents that happened theie, which, if they be at all remembered, 
will manifest that, if the King were loved there as he ought to 
be, the' Parliament was more feared than he. It happened to 
be at the time of the general assizes, and justice Reeve (a man 
of a good reputation for learning and integiity, and whom good 
times would have been a good judge) sat there as judge ; and 
Mr. Henry Hastings, younger son to the carl of Huntington, 
was purposely made high shneve, to contain the county within 
the limits of their duty by the power of that office, as well as 
by the interest and relation of his family The earl ol Stamfoid 
and his assistants had departed the town but few hours befoie 
his majesty’s entiance, and had left their magazine (which was 
indeed the magazine of the ccfunty,) in a little storehouse at the 
end of the town, guarded by some inferior officers, whom they 
had brought down to train and exercise the militia, and other 
zealous and devoted men of the country, in all to the number 
of about twenty-five, who had bariicadoed the door of the house, 
and professed to keep it against all demanders, having provi- 
sions within it of all soHs. The King was very unwilling 
(coming in so peaceable a manner, at so peaceable a time) to 
take any notice of it On the other hand, it was an act of too 
great insolence to be suffered, and, upon the matter, to leave a 
garrison of the rebels in possession of the town ; and therefore 
1 [‘that the,’ MS] 
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i42 he sent word to the judge that if he took not some legal way to 
remove such a force so near his majesty, his majesty would do 
it in an extraordinary course ; which, upon the sudden, would 
have puzzled him to have done, having neither soldier, cannon, 
or powder to effect it , the want of which as much troubled the 
ghrief. In the end, the gentlemen of the country, who had not 
yet otherwise declared themselves on either side than by waiting 
on his majesty, finding that the King would not go from the 
town till that nuisance was removed, and that it might bung 
inconveniences, charge, and mischieve to the county of a high 
nature, so pievailod, that, as his majesty was contented to take 
24 no notice of it, so they within the house, in the night, upon as- 
surance of safety and liberty to go whither they would, removed 
and left the house ; and so that matter was quieted. 

418 The other [accident] was, or was like to have proved, 
more ridiculous. Some of the King’s seivants, hearing that tlie 
earl of Stamford and the other militia men were newly gone out 
of the town, had of themselves, coming thithei befoie the King, 
galloped after them, intending to have appieliended them and 
brought them before the King ; and, though the other were too 
fleet foi them, had in the way overtaken Dr. Bastwicke, a man 
well known, who had been a principal ofiicer with them at Lei- 
cester, and fled at the same time, but could not keep pace with 
his commanders . him they brought to the town, where by tlie 
shrief he was committed to prison, having confessed enougli 
treason, and justifying it, as would have justly hanged any sub- 
ject. The King thought once to have had him indicted then at 
the assizes, upon the plain statute of 25 Edw. Ill But the 
judge besought his majesty not to put a matter of so great mo- 
ment, upon which the power of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and a Parliament sitting, must be determined, before one single 
judge, whose reputation was not enough to beai so great a bur- 
den . however, he declared his own opinion fully to his majestj, 
that it was treason ; which he believed all the other judges 
must acknowledge and, being convened together by his ma- 
jesty to that purpose, he thought a joint declaration and resolu- 
tion of all together might be of great use to the King, whereas 
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the publishing of his particular opinion could only destroy him- 1642 
self, and nothing advance his majesty^s service : besides, he had 
no reason to be so confident of the country, as to conclude that 
a jury then suddenly summoned would have the courage to find 
the bill , and then their not doing it, if it were attempted, 
would prove a greater countenance to the ordinance than the 
vote of the two Houses had yet given it. This last reason 
gave his majesty greater satisfaction ; so that he was contented 
that the fellow should be kept in prison, and the trial be de- 
ferred till he could conveniently summon more judges to be 
present. 

419. His majesty was no sooner persuaded to be content that 
this prosecution might be suspended, but the close agents foi 
the Parliament’s service, (who were not yet discovered but ap- 
peared very entire to the King,) so dexterously cairied them- 
selves that they prevailed with those gentlemen of the country 
whose zeal to his majesty was most eminent and unquestionable, 
and even with the judge himself, to wish, that ‘ his majesty 
would freely and graciously discharge the doctor of his impri- 
sonment, 01 give the judge leave to do so upon a habeas corpus^ 
which he was advised to require : and that it would be such an 
act of meicy and singular justice [as^] would not only work 
upon the people of that county to his majesty’s advantage, but 
must have a great influence upon the whole kingdom, and even 
upon the Parliament itself ’ And with this strange desire the 
good judge and those principal gentlemen confidently came to 
the King, the night befoie he intended to return northward. 

His majesty told them he would think of it till the next morn- 
ing ; and, in the mean time, concluding by what he heard that, 
though he should refuse to discharge him or to consent that he 
should be discharged, his restraint would not be long in that 
place after Ins departure, the people already resoiting to him 
with great license, and the doctor, according to his nature, 
talking seditiously and loudly, he directed a messenger of the 
chamber very early, with such assistance as the shrieve should 
give him, to carry him away to Nottingham, and, by the help 
1 [‘ that,’ MS ] 
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1042 of that shrieve to the gaol at York ^ : which was executed ac- 
cordingly with expedition and secrecy ; if either of which had 
been absent, it is certain the common people had rescued him ; 
which, of how trivial moment soever it shall be thought, I could 
not but mention as an instance of the spirit and temper of that 
time, and the great disadvantage the King was upon, that so 
many very good men thought fit, at a time when very many 
liundreds of persons of honour and quality were imprisoned with 
all strictness and seventy by the Parliament upon the bare sus- 
picion that they meant to go to the King, or that they wished 
well to him, or for not submitting to some illegal order or com- 
mand of theirs, that the King should discharge an infamous 
person taken in an act of high treason, and who more frankly 
and avowedly professed sedition than he did the science of which 
he pretended to be doctor. 

420. The King according to his appointment returned to- 
[wards] Hull, in expectation of an answer from the Parliament , 

July 28 which came two days after the appointed day, but with no 
solemnity of messengers, or other ceremony than inclosed to one 
of the secretaries to be presented to the King ^ , in which they 
told him that, 

421. 'They could not, for the present, with the discharge of the trust 
reposed in them for the safety of the King and kingdom, yield to those 
demands of his majesty The reason why they took into their custody the 
town of Hull, the magazine, and navy, passed the ordinance of the militia, 
and made preparation of arms, was for security of religion, the safety of his 
majesty’s person, of the kingdom, and Parliament , all which they did see 
in evident and eminent danger , from which when they should be secured, 
and that the forces of the kingdom should not be used to the destruction 
thereof, they should then be ready to withdraw the garrison out of Hull, 
to deliver the magazine and navy, and settle the niilitia by bill, in such a 
way as should be honourable and safe for his majesty, most agi’eeable to 
the duty of Parliament, and eifectual for the good of the kingdom , as they 
had professed in their late petition. And for adjourning the Parliament, 
they apprehended no reason for his majesty to require it, nor security for 
themselves to consent to it. And as for that reason which his majesty was 
pleased to express, they doubted not but the usual place would be as safe 
ior hi8 royal person as any other , consideimg the full assurance they had 

‘ [From York he was subsequently removed to Knareshorough, where 
, he was still a prisoner in Oct 1644 ] 

* [The answer, dated July 26, was delivered at Beverley on July 28 by 
Jiushworth. Cal, Olar S P, I. 233 ] 
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of the loyalty and fidelity of the city of London to his majesty, and the 1642 
care which his parliament would ever have to prevent any danger which 
his majesty might justly apprehend , besides the manifold conveniences to 
be had there, beyond other parts of the kingdom And as for the laying 
down of arms, when the causes which moved them to provide for the 
defence of his majesty, the kingdom, and Parliament, should be taken 
away, they should very willingly and cheerfully forbear any farther pre- 
parations, and lay down their force already raised ’ 

422. Which replication, as they called it, to his majesty’s 
answer, they ordered to be printed, and ‘ read m all churches and J uly 2 ^. 
chapels within the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales ’ 

423. And so the war was now denounced by their express 
words against his majesty, as it had been long before m then 
actions , and both parties seemed to give over all thoughts of 
farther treaties and overtures ; and each prepared to make 
himself considerable by the strength and power of such forces 
as they could draw together. 

424. In London they intended nothing but the forming of 
their army, and such other things of power as [were in order 
thereunto. To that purpose, the bill for the payment of tunnagi? 
and poundage being expiied on the first day of July, and they 
having sent another of the same nature to the King for his con- 
sent, for BIX months longer, his majesty, since he saw that, and 
all other money properly belonging to him, violently taken 
from him and employed by them against him, refused to give 
his royal assent thereunto ® . whereupon, without the least hesi- 
tation, (albeit it had been enacted this very Parliament, that 
whosoever should presume to pay or receive ® that duty aftei 
the expiration of the Act, before the same was regranted by his 
majesty with the consent of the Lords and Commons ^ should be 
in a jyrasmunire, which is the heaviest punishment inflicted by 

^ [‘was,’ MS] 

* [The Earl of Holland reported to the House of Lords on July 23 that 
the King when he replied at Beverley on July 19 to the petition from 
both Houses, ‘gave no answer’ concerning the bills for tonnage and 
poundage, pluralities, and the calling an Assembly of Divines. Lorda' 

Journals, V 21 1, 234] 

* [‘take or receive’ are the words in the several Acts passed in 1641 
and 1642 for tonnage and poundage] 

‘ [‘ except the same by grant in Parliament be due ’ are the words in the 
several Acts ] 
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1642 law, but tbe loss of life,) they appointed and ordered by the 
^ power of the two Houses, (which they called an ordinance of 
Parliament,) that the same duty should be continued, and 
declared that they would save all persons concerned from any 
penalty or punishment whatsoever . by which they now became 
possessed of the customs in their own right. 

425. Towards such as any ways (though under the obligation 
(jf oaths or offices) opposed or discountenanced what they went 
about, they proceeded with the most extravagant severity that 
had been ever heard of ; of which I shall only mention two in- 
stances. The first, of the lord mayor of London, sir Richard 
(Jurny, a citizen of great wealth, reputation, and integrity , 
whom the Lords had, upon the complaint of the House of Com- 
mons, before their sending the last petition to the King, (of 
which his majesty gave them a touch m his answer,) committed 
July II to the Tower of London, for causing the King’s pioclamation 
against the militia, by virtue of his majesty’s writ to him 
directed and according to the known duty of his place, to bo 
[uiblicly proclaimed. And shortly after, that they might have 
a man more compliant with their designs to govern the city, 
notwithstanding that he insisted upon his innocence, [and] made 
it appear that he was obliged by the laws of the land, the cus- 
toms of the city, and the constitution of his office and his oath, 
to do whatsoever he had done, he was by their lordships, in the 
Aug 1 2 presence of the Commons, adjudged to be put out of his office of 
loid mayor of London ; to be utterly incapable of bearing office 
m city or kingdom ; incapable of all honour or dignity ; and to 
be imprisoned dui mg the pleasure of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. And, upon this sentence, alderman Pennington (so often 
before mentioned,) was, by the voice and clamour of the common 
people, against the customs and rules of election, made mayor, 
and accordingly installed ; and the tiue, old, worthy mayor 
committed to the Tower of London, where with notable courage 
and constancy he continued almost to his death h 

^ [The last two lines originally stood thus in the MS. : * where he hath 
with notable courage and constancy continued to this present,* This part 
of the MS. was written in J une, 1647, and Sir R. Gurney died Oct 6, 1647 ] 
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426. The other instance I think fit to mention is that of 1642 
judge Mallett, who, as is before remembered \ was committed 
to the Tower the last Lent, for having seen a petition prepared 
by the grand jury of Kent, for the countenance of the Book 
of Common Prayei, and against the imposition of the militia by 
ordinance without the royal assent. This judge (being this 
summer circuit again judge of assize for those counties) sitting 
at Maidstone upon the great assize, some members of the House 
of C^ommons, under the style and title of a committee of Parlia- 
ment came to the bench ; and, producing some votes and 
orders and declarations of one or both Houses, required him, in 
the name of the Pailiament, to cause those papers (being on the 
behalf of the ordinance of the militia, and against the commis- 
sion of array) to be read. He told them that ‘ he sat there by 
virtue of his majesty’s commissions, and that he was authorized 
to do any thing comprised in those commissions ; but he had no 
authority to do any thing else ; and thei efore, there being no 
mention in either of his commissions of those papers, or the 
publishing any thing of that nature, he could not, nor would, do 
it and so, finding less respect and submission than they 
expected both to their persons and their business from the 
learned judge, and that the whole county, at least the prime 
gentlemen and the grand juiy, (which [lejpresented the county,) 
contemned both much moie, this committee returned to the 
House with gieat exclamations against Mr. justice Mallett, as 
the foraenter and protector of a malignant faction against the 
Parliament And upon this charge a troop of horse was sent to 
attend an officer, who came with a warrant from the Houses, or 
some committee, (whereas justice Mallett, being an assistant of 
the House of Peers, could not regularly be summoned by any 
other authoiity,) to Kingston in Surrey, where the judge was Aug 4. 
keeping the general assizes for that county ; and, to the un- 
speakable dishonour of the public justice of the kingdom, and 
the scandal of all ministers or lovers of justice, in that violent 
manner took the judge from the bench, and carried him prisoner 
to Westminster; from whence by the two Houses he was com- Aug 6 . 

^ [See § 52 ] * [Appointed by vote of July 22.] 
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1642 mitted to the Tower of London, where he remained for the 
fepace of above two years, without ever being charged with any 
particular crime, till he was redeemed by his majesty by the 
excliange of another, whose liberty they desired ^ 

427. By these heightened acts of power and terror they 
quickly demonstrated how unsecure it would be for any man at 
least not to concur with them. And, having a general, arms, 
money, and men enough at their devotion, they easily formed an 
army, publicly disposing such tioops and regiments as had been 
J lily 30. raised for Ireland, and at one time one hundred thousand 
pound[s] of tliat money which by Act of Parliament had been 
paid for that purpose, towards the constituting that army which 
was to be led against their lawful sovereign So that it was very 
evident they would be in such an equipage within few weeks, 
both with a train of artillel'y, horse, and foot, all taken, armed, 
furnished, and supplied out of his majesty's own magazines and 
stores, that they had not reason to fear any opposition. In 
the mean time, they declared, and published to the people, that 

428 ^ They raised that army only for the defence of the Parliament, the 
King’s person, and the religion, liberty, and laws of the kingdom, and of 
those who, for their sakes and for those ends, had obeyed then orders that 
the King, by the instigation of evil counsellors, had raised a great army of 
Papists, by which he intended to awe and destroy the Parliament, to 
introduce Popery and tyranny of which intention, they said, his requii- 
ing Hull, his sending out commissions of array, his bespeaking arms and 
ammunition beyond the seas, (there having been some brought to him by 
the ship called Providence ,) his declaring sir John Hotham traitor, and 
the putting oat the earl of Northumberland from being Lord High Admiral 
of England, his removing the earls of Pembroke, Essex, Holland, the lord 
Feilding, and sir H Vane, from their several places and employments, 
were suflBcient and ample evidences and therefore they conjured all men 
to assist their general, the earl of Essex 

429. And foi their better and moie &ecret transaction of all 
such counsels as were necessary to be enteied upon or followed. 
Sept 22 they chose a committee of some choice members of either House, 
to intend the great business of the kingdom with reference to 
the army , who had authority, without so much as commum- 

^ [Exchanged ‘for Mr. Michell and his son, and Capt, Hailing,’ July 
22, 1644 Commons' Journals, III 567 ] 

^ [This paragraph represents the substance of two declarations which 
passed the House of Lords on July 1 1 and Aug. 2 respectively.] 
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eating their matter to the House, to imprison persons, seize 1642 
upon estates, and many other particulars, which the two Houses, 
in full Parliament, had not the least regular, legal, justifiable 
authority to do And for the better encouragement of men to 
engage in the service, the lord Kimbolton, and the five members 
of the House of Commons formerly accused by his majesty of 
high treason, upon solemn debate, had several regiments con- 
ferred on them , and, by their example, many other members of 
both Houses, some upon their lowness and decayedness of their 
fortunes, others to get name and reputation to be in the number 
of reformers, (amongst whom they doubted not all places of 
honour, or offices of profit, would be bestowed,) most upon the 
confidence that all would be ended without a blow by the 
King’s want of power to gather strength, desired and obtained 
command of horse or foot ; their quality making amends foi 
their want of experience, and their other defects, which were 
repaired by many good officers, both English and Scotch ; the 
late troubles having brought many of that tribe to London, and 
the reputation of the earl of Essex having drawn otheis out of 
the Low Countries to engage in that service. In the choice of 
whom, whilst they accused the King of a purpose to bring in 
foreign force, and of entertaining Papists, they neither con- 
sidered nation or religion, but entertained all strangers and 
foreigners, of what religion soever, who desirqd to run their 
fortune in war. 

430. On the other side, preparations were not made with 
equal expedition and success by the King towards a war . for, 
though he well understood and discerned that he had nothing 
else to trust to, he was to encounter strange difficulties to do 
that. He was so far from having money to levy or pay soldiers 
that he was at this very time compelled, for very real want, to 
let fall all the tables kept by his officers of state in Court, by 
which so many of all qualities subsisted ; and the prince and 
duke of York eat with his majesty; which only table was kept. 

And whoever knows the constitution of a Court, well knows 
what indispositions naturally flow from those declensions, and 
how ill those tempers bear any diminutions of their own interest, 
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1642 and, being once indisposed themselves, how easily they infect 
others. And that which made the present want of money the 
more intolerable, there was no visible hope from whence supply 
could come in any reasonable time, and that which was a 
gi eater want than money, which men rather feared than found, 
theie were no arms ; for, notwithstanding the fame of the great 
store of ammunition brought in by that ship, it consisted only 
in truth of cannon, powder, and bullet, with eight hundred 
muskets, which was all the King’s magazine So that the 
hastening of levies, which at that time was believed would not 
prove difficult, would be to little purpose, when they should 
continue unarmed But that which troubled the King more 
than all these real incapacities of making war, was the temper 
and constitution of his own party ; which was compounded, for 
the most part, in Court, Council, and country, of men drawn to 
him by the impulsion of conscience, and abhorring the unjust 
and ii regular proceedings of Parliament; otherwise, unex- 
perienced in action, and unacquainted with the mysteries and 
necessary policy of government, severe obseivers of the law, and 
as scrupulous in all matters of relation as the other pretended 
to be . all his majesty’s ancient counsellors and servants, (ex- 
cept some few of lasting honour, whom we shall have occasion 
often to mention,) being, to redeem former oversights, or for 
other unwoithy designs, either publicly against him in London, 
or piivately discrediting his interests and actions in his own 
Court. These men still urged the execution of the law ; that 
what extravagances soever the Parliament practised, the King’s 
obseivation of the law would, in the end, suppress them all • 
and, indeed, believed the raising a war to be so wicked a thing 
that they thought it impossible the Pailiament should intend it, 
even when they knew what they were doing ; however, concluded 
that he that was forwardest in the preparing an army would be 
first odious to the people ; by the affections of whom the other 
would be easily suppiessed. 

431. This was the general, received doctrine; and though it 
appeared plainly to others, (of equal affection to the public 
peace,) how fatal those conclusions, m that sense in which they 
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were urged, must prove to the whole kingdom, and how soon 1642 
the King must be irrecoverably lost if he proceeded not more 
vigorously in his defence, yet even those men durst not in any 
formed and public debate declare themselves, or speak that plain 
English the state of affaiis required, but satisfied themselves 
with speaking what they thought necessary to the King in 
private ; so that by this means the King wanted those firm and 
solid foundations of counsel and foresight as were most neces- 
sary for his condition . so that he could neither impart the true 
motives and grounds of any important action, nor discover the 
utmost of his designs. And so he still pretended, (notwith- 
standing the greatest and avowed prepai ations of the enemy) to 
intend nothing of hostility but in order to the reducing of Hull ; 
the benefit of which he hoped would engage the train-bands of 
that great county, (which was the sole strength he yet drew 
thither,) till he could bring other forces thither whicli might be 
fit for that or any other design. 

432. But there was anotlier reason of his majesty’s going to 
and staying at Beverley than was undei stood, and it may be if 
it had been known might have produced a better efiect ; which 
I think necessary to insert in this place The lord Digby, 

* [The following account of the occurrences narrated above in §§ 432- 
431 IS given in the Life, pp 173-6 — 

1 . ‘There was at the same tune another accident which fell out, that 
hastened the war sooner than was intended, and made it to be entered upon 
before there was any means ready to prosecute it It is mentioned before, 
that, after the accusing the six members of Parliament, the lord Digby had 
transported himself into the parts beyond the seas, and was accused of high 
treason He was of too active a spiiit to be long quiet in any condition , 
and so, being in Holland when the King came to York, without advising 
with any of his friends, or knowing the King’s pleasure in the point, he re- 
turned into England, and came thither He passed as a Frenchman, and 
came first to the lodging of his friend Mr Hyde, so perfectly disguised 
that he did not only not discover him but could hardly be persuaded that 
it was [he] even when he pulled off his periwig , and he walked after him 
as his servant for some days in the town and in the Court, and with his 
father the earl of Bristol, who told Mr Hyde, as he was walking with him, 
that he had gotten a proper Frenchman to wait upon him, and asked him 
what service he put him to, and received without farther curiosity that 
answer that occurred. And m this concealment he had some audiences 
with the King, who retained much kindness for him, though he was 
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1642 whom we have mentioned before in the first disorder by which 
the King and Queen were driven from London, to have left 

sensible of the ill effects of his undeliberated counsels If he could have 
concealed himself, he might have been long enough [concealed] to all others, 
but he communicated himself to so many that all men knew of his being 
there, and that his being so would quickly bring reproach and clamour 
upon the King , for yet there was no mention of a war, but all imaginations 
cherished of an accommodation with the Parliament, against which there 
could be no greater prejudice in the opinion of all men than the lord 
Digby’s presence about the King , so that not only such who had no 
reverence for him but his best friends, and even the King himself, wished 
his absence, and believed his appearance there would be very unseasonable. 
He was the last man that ever apprehended any disesteem of himself, and 
did believe that all the world retained a value for him, which he believed 
he deserved, and so was willing to accept any varnish or colour that might 
cover the disesteem Sir John Culpeper, who could dress any design in 
the most plausible appearances, complained to him with great openness and 
freedom, as a man with whom he had a perfect friendship, of the Queen’s 
remissness in Holland m making provisions for the war, which §he knew 
was inevitable that if there were not some supply speedily sent of arms 
and ammunition, the King would be compelled to give himself into the 
hands of the Parliament, for all men would forsake him He well knew 
the Queen’s affection and zeal, but imputed this omission and delay to 
those who were about her, as not only not diligent and industrious enough 
in such transactions, but men of pleasure and unbent, who rather desired 
to spend all the money that could be got in less important things than 
those which concerned the very being ot the King He lamented there 
being no one person about her majesty who took this matter to heart, 
and that would present the importance of it to her with that vivacity 
that was requisite, and would see that to be executed which the Queen 
gave order for , and after he had desired him to consider of some fit person 
to be sent over to her majesty to that purpose, and after he had proposed 
some who he knew would not be thought equal to it by the other, he 
seemed to think of going over himself in the errand, to the well despatch- 
ing of which, he said, the King would own all the good success he was 
capable of receiving And by these degrees he raised some present inclina- 
tion in the lord (who desired to perform any great service which others 
were not fit for) to make it his own work , which he no sooner mentioned 
but the other laid hold of, and told him he was born to restore the King, 
extolled the infinite merit of the service, and parted not with him till he 
had found a means of going together privately to his majesty, to whom he 
magmfied the affection of the lord Higby in being willing to expose himself 
to so much trouble and danger to recover life again to his even expiring 
affairs And the King appearing sensible of the benefit he should receive 
by it, the journey was so fully resolved upon that there was afterwards no 
retiring from it 

2 ‘ The next day, when he had with himself quietly deliberated the 
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England, and to be after unreasonably accused by the House of 1642 
Commons of high treason, had remained from that time in 

afiair and the engagement he was in, he discerned that, his being so 
generally known to have been in York, his so sudden retirement from 
thence would appear to all men to be an absolute banishment from 
the Court, which not being pressed by any other authority with which it 
would be fit tor the King to comply, it must be interpreted to proceed from 
an utter aversion in the King himself, which (though not true) would blast 
his reputation in the world , and therefore, though he could not decline the 
voyage, he would find some expedient to give another kind of lustre to it 
There were at the same time in the town Wilmot and Ashburnham and 
Pollard, all who were as obnoxious to the Parliament, and stood charged 
by it under an accusation of high treason , and so their appearance in the 
Court was as unseasonable as his, and would be liable to the same excep- 
tion and reproach They were all designed good commands in the army, 
Wilmot having been before commissary general of the horse, and the King 
had designed him again the same charge, and to the other, several com- 
mands among the horse and foot, O’Neale and Barkeley being of the same 
company. If all these men together became absent from the Court, 
it would be looked upon as some trust of importance, and upon a reason 
not to be inquired into, since they could not be spared when the time 
should be ripe for action How he might engage these to accompany him 
in his employment was his great work He was well acquainted with them 
all, and had an absolute disposal of O’Neale, who had by a marvellous dex- 
terity in his nature an extraordinary influence upon the rest Him 
he directed to persuade the others to accompany him in his voyage to 
Holland for their own convenience and benefit. He related the occasion 
of his journey to the Queen, and raised the employment to a matter of as 
great moment as was possible, and as if the disposal of all offices and places 
depended upon the resolutions he should bnng back with him, himself 
being to return with the first expedition and with supplies of arms and 
money. He observed to him that there was nobody about the King, or of 
near credit with him, upon whom they might entirely depend to promote 
their interest , that it would be good for them to fetch some fire from the 
Queen to warm the King’s affections towards them ; which being done, 
they would be sure to be put into the present possession of all those 
honours and preferments which their hearts were set upon, and of which 
they pretended to have some kind of promise , and he undertook that the 
King would be very well pleased with their going this voyage O’Neale 
was easily prevailed with, and he as easily prevailed with the rest, who 
were weary of having nothing to do, and promised themselves the accom- 
plishments of all their wishes by the lord Digby’s credit with the King and 
Queen, and made no doubt of their returmng with the first arms and 
ammunition, before the arrival whereof there was nothing for them to do 
at York. And so upon very short warning they all resolved the journey , 
and the next day after he had undertaken the service to the King he and 
all that company left York, and [went] to the sea-side, whither they had 
sent to provide a little bark for their transportation. 
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1042 Holland ; and, hearing the King s condition at York to be so 
much improved beyond what he left it at Windsor, had, with 

3 ‘ When they had scarce been a day at sea, they met with the Providence, 
freighted with that supply of arms and ammunition as is mentioned before ; 
and in that vessel Slingsby was embarked, a creature of the lord Digby’s, 
and recommended by him to the Queen to attend and prosecute the sending 
that supply , an active and a diligent gentleman, who went heartily about 
his business, having a perfect detestation of the Parliament for having de- 
prived him of hiB master the earl of Strafford, whose secretary he was, and 
most entirely trusted by him. The vessels quickly came to understand 
what each other was, and the ship slacked her sails, to send their boat to 
the other, from whom they might receive instructions , and Slingsby came 
to confer with the lord Digby, and to deliver letters to him from the 
Queen All the persons in the little bark took the opportunity of the 
boat’s return, and embarked themselves on the ship, the lord Digby only 
remaining in the bark, to peruse the letters he had received, before the 
doing whereof he could not positively resolve whether he would continue 
his voyage for Holland or return , and he kept colonel Ashburnham with 
him, the boat being appointed to return to them, that they might give 
each other advertisements what either were to do , and this continued so 
long, with sending often letters between the lord Digby and Slingsby, that 
they discovered the fleet to be in pursuit of them There was then no 
time for irresolution The Providence made all their sails into the river of 
Humber, and, as was said before, got into that shallow creek which pre- 
served them The bark made all the way they could to overtake the ship , 
but being no good sailer, before it could reach that creek, the long boats 
from the ships surprised it, and carried the vessel into Hull The two 
prisoners, m this desperate confusion, had only time to dispose of those 
papers which might make their destruction more certain, and to agree 
upon such particulars as might be least prejudicial to themselves , the 
principal of which was, that they were strangers to each other, only met 
for tlieir passage , the lord Digby being, both in his disguise and language, 
a n.atural Frenchman, and the other confessing he was English It was 
towards the evening when they were brought to Hull, the lord Digby 
keeping under deck, as being wonderful sick, and desiring to rest there till 
some person might be sent to him who understood his language , which 
request he made by the interpretation of Mr Ashburnham, who, being of 
a very jolly humour, and the most dexterous in making himself acceptable 
to such kind of people, easily prevailed to be carried to a lodging, till he 
might attend the governor the next day, and seeming to take no other care 
of his new acquaintance the Frenchman but that somebody might be sent 
to him who understood French , which was presently done, there being an 
inferior officer of the garrison moderately versed in that language. The 
lord Digby desired him to go to the governor, and desire him that he would 
presently admit him to his presence, for that he had somewhat to impart 
to him that very much concerned the service of the Parliament Sir John 
Hotham knew enough of the intelligence the Parliament held with France 
to believe that he might from thence receive infonnation of importance, so 
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some commands from the Queen, arrived there very privately, 1642 
and stayed some days in a disguise at York, revealing himself 

that he immediately sent for the Frenchman to be brought to him, himself 
enough understanding it, and his son being present with him, who had 
travelled later into France than he had done. 

4 ‘ The lord Digby was not more odious to many men than he was 
to Hotham, who perfectly abhorred him for having deserted the party 
on the behalf of the earl of Strafford , yet he foresaw that it was not 
possible for him to be long unknown Tlie company he was in, which 
went on board the Providence, would be known from the discourses 
of themselves, who had seen him and Ashburnham taken prisoners, 
and would be lamenting their misfortunes, and if he should not be 
discovered, his having been with them would at best cause him to be 
sent to London, whence he could never escape Upon all which, as he 
was a man of wonderful sagacity and preseutness of mind to get out of a 
danger which he was not wary to prevent, he resolved upon a new way of 
concealing him [self] Being brought into a gallery, where the governor, 
environed by his officers, expected him, after he had entertained the com- 
pany with the actions of the last campama in Fiance and Flanders, of 
which he could discourse very naturally, knowing the places and the prin- 
cipal ofiicers of both sides, and declared that the fame of a war in England 
like to be had disposed him to come thither to offer his service, where he 
thought there might be want of officers who had been acquainted with the 
profession , that he had been at York to apply himself to the King, but he 
found there was neither money or preparations there to carry on any war, 
though they were far from desiring peace , and therefore he had endea- 
voured to transport himself back again, and from thence to pass to London 
and to be disposed of by the I’arliament , and then desired the governor 
that he might confer with him alone The other walked with him to the 
other end of the gallery, which was a little darker , and then he asked him in 
English whether he knew him He answered in some disorder that he did 
not He said he thought so, and that he believed, being a stranger, he 
might easily obtain his liberty the next day, but that he resolved to owe 
his life to his generosity i ather than to his own good fortune , that he had 
always looked upon [him] as a man of honour, though they had sometimes 
differed in their opinions, and that he could not but know that, whatever 
errors he might have committed, he was prosecuted with more animosity 
than was just , and that he was assured he would never deliver him up a 
sacrifice to those enemies who would destroy him , and so told him his 
name, and that the other who was taken with him was colonel Ashbum- 
ham, a person well known and not unacceptable to the governor Sir J ohn 
Hotham was so surprised with this discourse that he looked pale and 
trembled, and very hardly recovered so much composure as to tell him 
that if they stayed long in conference it would raise some jealousy amongst 
the officers, and therefore that he would send him to a convenient lodging, 
and find some opportunity the next day to confer farther with him . and, 
so, without saying or heanng more, he called to an officer, and bade him 
carry that Frenc^an to such a house, where the master understood and 
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1042 to very few friends, and speaking with the King in so secret a 
manner in the night that no notice was taken of his heuig 
there ; and, finding the King's affairs not in so good a posture 
as he expected, and conceiving it yet not fit for him to appear, 
resolved to return again to the Queen, and to hasten that pro- 
vision of arms and ammunition without which it was not 
possible for the King to resist any violence that threatened 
him ; and so, in the same bark which brought him over, he 
went again to sea for Holland, with Wilmot, Ashburnham, 
Pollard, and Barkley, who purposely removed themselves from 
Court, upon the clamour of the Pailiament, till the King was 
ready to use their service. They were not many hours at sea 
§ 374 till they met the Providence, (which we remembered liefore,) 
with the ammunition which was only wanted , and, well know- 
ing her, they agreed that Wilmot, Pollard, and Barkley should 
return with the ammunition to the King, and Digby and col. 
Ashbui Ilham should pursue their former intentions for Holland. 
But their parleys continued so long, that the Pailiament ships, 
who liad watched and chased the Providence, came up to them, 
J uly ^ 2 and though the ships scaped, and run on shore, as was before 
mentioned, yet the fly-boat, in which the lord Digby was, could 
. not so well get away, but was taken by them, and carried in 
with so much the more choler and triumph into Hull that they 
had been disappointed of their greater prize. Col. Ashburn- 
ham, though he was in great umbrage with the Parliament, and 
one of those delinquents whom they reproached the King with, 
was so well known to sir John Hotham, with whom he stood in 
a good degree of familiarity, that he could not dissemble or 
conceal himself ; but the lord Digby, being in so real a disguise 
that his nearest friends would not easily have known him, pre- 

spake French, and to take care that hewanted nothing; and sodismissinghim, 
he told the officers that were present that the Frenchman had imparted 
many things to him of importance, and that he had made many notable ob- 
servations duringthetime [he] had been at Y ork, and had given him more use- 
ful advertisements than all the persons employed by theParliament had done , 
and that if he liked him as well the next morning as he did then he would 
persuade him to go again to the Court, and after his return would send him 
to the Parliament, who he knew would be very glad of such an instrument.’] 

‘ [Lords’ Journals, V. 182 , often assigned to Jane ] 
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tended to be a Frenchman, whose language he spake excellently, 1642 
and seemed to be so sea-sick that he kept himself in the hold of 
the bark till they came to Hull, and in that time disposed 
of such papers as were not fit to be perused ; and when he 
came on shore, so well counterfeited sickness and want of 
health that he easily procured himself to be sent, under a 
guard, to some obscure corner for repose ; whilst col. Ashburn- 
ham, who was the only prisoner they thought worth the looking 
after, was carefully carried to the governor, who received him 
with as much civility as he could reasonably expect. 

433. The lord Digby, being by himself, quickly considered 
the desperateness of his condition : that it would not be 
possible to conceal himself long, being so well known, to many 
who were in the Providence, and the garrison quickly knowing 
whatsoever was spoken of in the country; that he was, how 
unjustly or unreasonably soever, the most odious man of the 
kingdom to the Parliament, into whose hands if he should then 
come his life would be at least in apparent hazard. And how 
to get himself out of that labyrinth was very difficult, since sir 
John Hotham was so far from any inclination of kindness 
towards him, as he had to col Ashburnham, that he was in the 
number of his most notorious enemies. However, in this 
eminent extiemity (as lie is a man of the greatest presentness 
of mind, and the least unappalled upon danger, that I have 
known,) he resolved not to give himself over ; and found means 
to make one of his guard, in bioken English, which might well 
have become any Frenchman, understand that he desired to 
speak privately with the governor, and that he would discover 
some seciets of the King’s and Queen’s to him that would highly 
advance the seivice of the Pailiament. The fellow made haste 
to let the governor know [these good tidings, who, under- 
standing Flench well, as speedily sent for the Frenchman ; who 
was brought before him in the presence of much company, and, 
without any disorder, gave such an account of himself as they 
understood him to have seen much of the French service, of 
which he spake very fluently, and to have come over recom- 
1 [HhiB,’MS] 
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1642 mended to the King for some command, if he should have 
occasion to use soldiers ; as, he said, people abroad conceived 
him likely to have. After he had entertained the company 
with such discourse, there being present some gentlemen who 
came lately out of France, and so being the more curious to 
administer questions, he applied himself to the governor ; and 
told him that if he might be admitted to privacy with him, he 
would discover somewhat to him which he would not repent to 
have known. The governor, who was a man apt enough to feai 
his own safety, but more apprehensive of the jealousies w'hich 
would attend him, (for his eldest son, and some others, weie 
more absolutely confided in by the Parliament than himself, and 
were in truth but spies over him,) would not venture himself in 
another room, but drew him to a great window at a convenient 
distance from the company, and wished him to say what he 
thought fit. The lord Digby, finding he could not obtain moie 
privacy, asked him, in English, ‘ whether he knew him ] ' The 
other, appalled, told him, ‘ No.^ ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I shall try 
whether I know sir J ohn Hotham, and whether he be in truth 
the same man of honour I have always taken him to be . ’ and 
thereupon told him who he was, and that he hoped he was too 
much a gentleman to deliver him up a sacrifice to their rage 
and fury who he well knew were his implacable enemies. The 
other, being surprised and astonished, and fearing that the by- 
standers would discover lum too, (for, being now told who he was, 
he wondered he found it not out himself,) he desired him ‘ to say 
no more for the present ; that he should not be sorry for the 
trust he reposed in him, and should find him the same man he 
had thought him : that he would find some time, as soon as 
conveniently he might, to have more conference with him ; in 
the mean time, that he should content himself with the ill 
accommodation he had, the amendment whereof would beget 
suspicion;’ and so he called the guard instantly to carry him 
away, and to have a very strict eye upon him, and, turning to 
the company, and being conscious to himself of the trouble and 
disorder in his countenance, told them that Hhe Frenchman 
was a shrewd fellow, and understood more of the Queen’s coun- 
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sels and designs than a man would suspect : that he had told 164^ 
him that which the Parliament would he glad to know, to whom 
presently he would make a despatch, though he had not yet 
so clear informations as, he presumed, he should have after two 
or three days . ’ and so departed to his chamber. 

434 h It was a wonderful influence this noble person’s stars 

^ [Here, in §§ 434-9, the text is taken up from the Life, pp. 1 77-8. The 
History (pp 248-250) continues as follows — 

1 ‘ Two days after, he found opportunity to visit him as a stranger and a 
prisoner, and, having the room to themselves, he lamented his own condi- 
tion , that there was such jealousy of him, that no delinquent was more 
narrowly watched , that his own son had contracted that animosity against 
the King that no man was more violent, and therefore he was more trusted 
by the Parliament than himself, and therefore that his lordship was to 
dispense with those wants of civility and respect which he was not m 
a capacity to perform But he told him that he too well understood the 
great and implacable malice those men bore to his lordship by whom the 
counsels and conclusions at Westminster were absolutely swayed, and that 
he was assured, if he should have the misfortune to fall into their hands, 
they would take his life from him without any forms or rules of a just trial, 
which for his part he thought to be against all conscience and justice , and 
therefore that he was resolved, though the discovery thereof would be 
his own rum, not to have any hand m delivering him up into those bloody 
hands, but wished him to think of making an escape, which in few days, 
by the negligence of his guard, ho would give him an opportunity for , and 
in the mean time he would make him such short visits as he securely 
might, without giving the sharpsighted observers of his actions any advan- 
tage to both their piejudice, and so departed. The lord Digby hndmg 
this generosity from a constitution so unlike to have harboured it, thought 
least of his own escape, but how he might gratify sir John Hotham again 
by being a means to reduce him to his loyalty, and to incline him to repair 
the mischieve he had done , and so, as often as he came to him after, he 
took occasion to present to him the miserable condition the kingdom was 
like suddenly to fall into, by the passion and sinister designs of those at 
Westminster, with whom, he said, he wondered how he could comply, who 
had neither the same opinions or the same ends with the other , as in truth 
at that time sir J ohn Hotham was as well affected to the government of 
the Church of England, and desired as little alteration in the laws of the 
land, as any man that had concurred with them, having at first complied 
with them out of personal animosity and spleen against the earl of 
Strafford, and being likewise obnoxious to their inquiry and punishment 
for many things done by [him] as high shrieve and deputy lieutenant, by 
those votes which they had passed upon businesses of that nature. Sir 
John Hotham replied, that his case wah very hard , for when he undertook 
that trust, he did it with no purpose of disserving his majesty, and did 
believe the intentions of the Parliament at that time to have been much 
better than he had now reason to apprehend , that he had written his mind 

S 2 
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1042 (which used to lead him into and out of the greatest perplexities 
and dangers throughout the whole course of his life) had upon 

BO freely to those who governed there to incline them to moderation, that 
he had rendered himself suspected to them to that degree that they had 
put officers and soldiers into the garrison in whom they more confided than 
in him, and that though he was still suffered to enjoy the title and style of 
governor, yet his power was very little, and they more trusted who were 
sent as a committee to overlook and obseive his actions, amongst whom his 
son was the most furious , so that, being resolved not to join with them in 
any disloyal act against the King, he had reason to believe he should not 
continue long in any degree of favour with the Parliament, and he had 
already rendered himself so odious to the King that he had put him out of 
his protection. Tlien he made large expressions of his fidelity and devotion 
to the King, and excused his not opening the gates to let his majesty into 
Hull by a message he had received from one very near his maj'esty, that 
he should have his throat cut as soon as the King entered the town. The 
lord Digby told him, that how unfortunate soever that mistake (of which 
there was not the least ground, the King having at that time good inclina- 
tions to him, and depending much upon him) was to his majesty and him- 
self, yet the merit of doing so important a service to his majesty as the 
rendering that place to him would be, would cancel all former disobliga- 
tions, and engage the King to fix some such signal mark upon him of his 
extraordinary grace and favour as might be equal to the seivice itself, that 
he had it now in his power not only to gratify his sovereign, and thereby 
to render himself, his family, and his posterity, gracious and prosperous, 
but to preserve his country from a civil war, and the desolation which 
a civil war would bring For it was evident the unreasonable propositions 
and demands of the Parliament proceeded chiefly from their contempt of 
the King’s weakness and want of power, as having neither port, haibour, 
or munition at his devotion , whereas if by his means he might be possessed 
of that town and magazine, it would at the same time give him possession 
of the entire affections of that rich and populous county of Yorkshire, and 
indeed of the whole north of England, whereby the Parliament (the major 
part whereof did cordially desire peace, though they were swayed and cor- 
rupted by a few) would be induced to come to so reasonable a treaty with 
the King, who was firmly resolved to condescend to any thing that would 
really prove foi the happiness of the kingdom, that an undoubted jieace and 
good understanding between his majesty and his people would immediately 
ensue , of all which he would be looked upon by good men as the chief 
author and procurer. On the other hand, he must expect great misfortunes 
from the Parliament, whose fears and jealousies would improve the least 
error he should commit into a notorious crime and delinquency, and if they 
wanted other matter, this very civility and generosity towards him, and 
the suffering a person so obnoxious to them, and impeached of high treason 
by them, to escape their fury and ’revenge, which could not be long con- 
cealed, would be a guilt sufficient to produce his ruin ; and therefore he 
could not otherwise requite that excess of humanity and friendship which 
he expressed towards him than by persuading him, if he could not incline 
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this whole affair. Hotham was, by his nature and education, a 1642 
rough and a rude man; of great covetousness, of great pride, 

himself to a resolution of utterly quitting their service and so being out of 
their power, by no means to venture the loss of his own head to save his, 
but to deliver him up to their utmost rage and malice 

2 ‘ These discourses passing frequently between them, sir J ohn Hotham 
in the end seemed not so unresolved what to do as unsatisfied that it was 
in his power to compass what he was enough lesolved to venture Most 
of the train-bands, which first constituted the gamson, were discharged, 
and their places supplied by volunteers, who were sent from Boston and 
other factious and schismatical towns of Lincolnshire, or by companies 
from London, and such officers with them as were more heartily engaged 
in the service and farther tiusted than the governor In all matters of 
deliberation the committee had equal power with him, and that consisted 
of men incapable of receiving any good impressions of affection and duty 
towards the K.ing , and these employed themselves chiefly in observing 
and watching the affections of other men , and if they discovered either 
townsman or soldier moie honestly inclined than would suit witli then 
purposes, he was immediately put out of the town , so that if sir J ohn 
Hotham had expressed or given the least hint of wishing the town in the 
King’s hands, his majesty could not have received any fruit of that wish, 
and himself had been instantly secured from contributing thereunto In 
the end, he foresaw the longer he deferred it the less able he should be to 
act anything, and therefore he declared himself freely that he would serve 
his majesty, and take the fust opportunity to publish that he meant so to 
do He said, he had not, by not opening the gates to his majesty, 
committed any hostile act against him , that his trust was, and so the 
soldiers generally understood theirs to be, to keep the town for the King 
as well as for the Parliament If therefore the King would draw any force 
before the town to force it, plant his cannon with which he was now sup- 
plied, and make one shot into the town, and then summon him, he should 
be able, in that hurry and confusion, to make it appear to the soldiers that 
they could not defend it for the Parliament without doing some hostile act 
against the King, nor resist his coming into the town without doing what 
would endanger the person and life of the King , which, as for his part he 
was resolved, so he thought the garrison would not be guilty of , and by this 
means he doubted not to be able to put the place into the King’s hand 

3 ‘ Hereupon, all things being agreed between them, sir J ohn Hothain 
told the committee that the Frenchman was a rare fellow, and was very 
desirous to serve the Parliament, and had offered him to go to York, and 
to return to him again with a full discovery of the King’s intentions, which 
by reason of the recommendations he had from the Queen, and the 
acquaintance he had with some principal persons who came now over with 
the ammunition, he doubted not to obtain He demanded their opinions 
whether he should trust him, and wished them to consider the convenien- 
cies they were probably to receive if he proved honest, which, by the 
secrets he had already imparted to him, he had a strong persuasion he 
would do, with the damage of his proving otherwise , for what benefit 
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1642 and great ambition ; without any bowels of good nature, or the 
least sense or touch of generosity; his parts were not quick and 

might accrue by his being kept prisoner he could not understand They 
were all of the same mind, and concluded he should go , and so the lord 
Digby was suffered to go out of Hull, being sufficiently instructed by sir 
John Hotham, to whom he promised solemnly to return, as was most 
necessary , and especially premomshed and engaged that the business 
should be intrusted to no person living but his majesty, sir John Hotham 
professing that if it were communicated to any third person he would hold 
himself absolved from any engagement , adding, besides the liberty of the 
lord Digby, as another argument of his real intentions, some particular 
information of persons about the King who were intelligencers for the Par- 
liament, and concluding that all his majesty’s resolutions and counsels of 
moment were betrayed, and therefore passionately insisting upon the 
Becrecy prescribed , and gave him a letter of credit to a friend m York, by 
which means his lordship might give him notice of what resolutions should 
be taken before his own return Hereupon the lord Digby in the same 
disguise came to York, to the great joy of those few friends who knew in 
what danger he had been not one of which, nor his own father, who was 
then waiting on his majesty during the time of his stay there, knew by 
what means he had escaped, or had the least hint of the treaty with sir 
[John] Hotham, but having found ojiportunity to acquaint the King with 
the whole matter, and receiving his gracious promise that it should not 
be imparted to any other, he returned again as the same Frenchman 
to Hull, sii John Hotham much vaunting to the committee what an excel- 
lent minister he had got for the service of the Parliament And this was 
the true prevalent reason that carried the King to Beverley , though the 
other before mentioned, of making Hull the quarrel, and raising an army 
under that pretence, seemed to all men of that moment that they inquired 
no further. But when, after twenty days’ stay there, (his majesty giving 
occasion to have it thought that he suspended all acts of hostility upon the 
message brought by the earl of Holland, and in expectation of a reply to 
his answer,) it appeared plainly that the garrison of Hull was supplied 
with more soldiers from London, and that the tram-bands of the country 
came not so numerously or cheerfully in as to justify any approach to the 
town, or to venture the cannon in such company, his majesty could not find 
any (though the officers and gentry then about him were enterprising 
enough) who thought fit that he should show himself in so ill an equipage 
before the town, much less plant his cannon, it being evident, by the 
affronts the garrison hourly did within the King’s quarteis, that the small 
body of train bands were as inconsiderable in courage as number, inso- 
much that the danger of his majesty’s being himself sui prised at Beverley 
seemed much greater (and no question had not been difficult) than the hope 
of taking Hull by such an army, whereas, if that treaty with sir John 
Hotham had at the time of the King’s first coming to Beverley been im- 
parted to such a number as might have carried on the attempt, it is very 
probable the design so well laid might have been executed. But as it was, 
the King finding himself not ready to make the experiment, and that the 
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sharp, hut composed, and judged well ; he was a man of craft, 1642 
and more like to deceive than to be cozened : yet, after all this, 
this young nobleman, known and abhorred by him for his 
admirable faculty of dissimulation, had so far prevailed and im- 
posed upon his spirit that he resolved to practise that virtue 
which the other had imputed to him, and which he was 
absolutely without, and not to suffer him to fall into the hands 
of his enemies. He sent for him the next day, and at an hour 
when he was more vacant from attendants and observers ; and 
at first told him his resolution that, since he had so frankly put 
himself into his hands, he would not deceive his trust ; and 
wished him to consider in what way and by what colour he 
should so set him at liberty that he might without any other 
danger arrive at the place where he would be. For he said, 

" he would not trust any person living with the secret, and least 
of all his son , ’ whom he mentioned with all the bitterness 
imaginable, as a man of an ill nature, and furiously addicted to 
the worst designs the Parliament had or could have, and one 
that was moie depended upon by them than himself, and sent 
thither only as spy upon him. And from hence he entered upon 
the discourse of the times, and the mischieve that was like to 
befall the whole kingdom from this difference between the 
King and the Parliament. Then lamented his own fate, that, 
being a man of very different principles from those who drove 
things to this extremity, and of entire affection and duty to the 
King, he should now be looked upon as the chief ground and 
cause of the civil war which was to ensue, by his not opening 
the ports when the King would have entered into the town ; of 
which busuiess, and of all the circumstances which attended it, 
he spake at large, and avowed that the information sent him of 
the King’s purpose presently to hang him was the true cause 
of his having proceeded in that manner. 

Parliament was so far beforehand with him in preparations for war, he con- 
cluded that he must declare all the abettors of those rebellious proceedings 
rebels and traitors, and that he must enter into an open war with them, 
some other irruptions in the other parts of the Kingdom not suffering his 
hostility to be contracted only against Hull, of which accidents and 
occurrences we are now to speak ’] 
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1642 majesty received this assurance, and, besides the confidence of 
the lord Digby, so much reason to depend upon by the treat- 
ment he had received, he declared he would, upon such a day, 
go to Beverley, a place within four miles of Hull; and ap- 
pointed tliiee or four regiments of the country, under the 
command of such gentlemen whose affection was unquestionable, 
to march thither as a guard to his person ; and likewise sent 
a little tram of artillery, which might be ready for the sum- 
mons. And when his majesty was ready with this equipage for 
his march, the lord Digby returned again in his old mode to 
Hull, to be sure that all things there might correspond with 
the former obligation. As soon as the King and the whole 
July 7 Court, (for none remained at York,) came to Beverley, (where 
they were well accommodated, which kept them from being 
quickly weary,) and the tiain-bands were likewise come thither, 
and the gcneial, the earl of Lyndsey, first took possession of his 
office, a little troubled and out of countenance that he should 
appear the general without an army, and be engaged in an 
enterprise which he could not imagine would succeed, his 
majesty wished him to send out some officers, of which there 
was a good store, to take a view of the town, and of such 
advantage ground within distance upon which he might raise 
a battery , as if he meant on a sudden to assault the place , 
which appeared no unreasonable design, if there were a good- 
party in the town to depend upon ; and yet the general had no 
opinion that his army of tram-bands would frankly expose them- 
selves to such an attack. Besides a great number of officers and 
persons of quality, who were all well horsed and had many ser- 
vants as well provided, the King had his troop of guards so 
constituted as hath been said befoie ; and there were few horses 
in Hull, without officers who understood that kind of service ; 
so that it was no hard matter to take a very full view of the 
town, by iidmg to the very ports and about the walls ; nor at 
first appearance was there any show of hostility from the town 
upon their nearest approaches to it ; but after they had made 
that visit two or three days together, they obseived that the 
walls were better manned, and that there were every day an 
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increase of labourers repairing the works ; and then they began 1642 
to shoot when any went within distance of the works. 

437. Sir John Hotham had tried some of his officers, in whose 
particular affection he had most confidence, how far they were 
like to be governed by him ; and found them of a temper not to 
be relied upon. His son was grown jealous of some design, and 
was caballing with those who were most notorious for their dis- 
affection to the government ; and some new officers were sent 
down by the Pailiament to assist in tlic defence of the town, 
which they thought might probably be attempted ; and some 
supplies of men had been taken in from the ships, and had been 
sent thither from Boston, a neighbour town of eminent dis- 
loyalty. So that when the lord Higby returned thither he found 
a great damp upon the spirit of the governor, and a sadness of 
mind that he had proceeded so far, of which he made all the 
haste he could to advertise the King ; but his letters must first 
be sent to York before they could come to Beverley ; and when 
they were received, they contained still somewhat of hope that 
he might restore him to his former courage and confirm his 
resolution : so that the King seemed to defer any attempt, upon 
the hopes of the eail of Holland's message, and in the end he 
was compelled to give over the design, all hope from the 
governor gi owing desperate, whether fiom his want of courage, 
or want of powei to execute what he desired, lemained still 
uncertain. When he gave over further thought of it, he dis- 
missed both the lord Digliy and colonel Ashburnham, whom he 
had likewise detained till then as a man of use in the execution 
of the design, with many professions of duty to the King ; and 
as the concealing these two persons, and afterwards leleasing 
them, immediately inci eased the jealousy of the Parliament 
against him, so it was the principal cause afterwards of the loss 
of his head 

438 The King* dismissed the tram-bands, and returned with 
his Court to York, in so much less credit than when he came July 

^ [The following words have here been struck out in the MS , * after 
three weeks’ or a month’s stay at Beverley,’ and also the words ‘weary of 
their service ’ after ‘ tram bands ’] 
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1642 from thence as the entering into a war without power or pre- 
paration to prosecute it was like to produce. And the incon- 
venience was the greater because the principal persons of 
quality, of Court or country, and the officers, had the less 
reverence for the King’s conduct, by seeing such an action 
entered upon with so little reason and prosecuted so perfunc- 
toiily . all which reproaches his majesty thought fitter to bear 
than to discover the motives of his journey, which were then 
known to few, nor to this day have been published. 

439. When the King returned to York, exceedingly troubled 
at the late march he had made, and all men expressing great 
impatience to be in action, very many persons of honour and 
quality, having attended long at Court, did believe they might 
be more useful to his majesty’s service in then own countries, 
in restraining the disaffected from any seditious attempts, and 
disposing the people in general to be constant in their loyalty 
An accident fell out, that made it absolutely necessary for the 
King to declare the war, and to enter upon it, before he was in 
any degree ripe for action; which was, that Portsmouth had 
declared for tlie King and refused to submit to the Parliament, 
which had thereupon sent an army, under the command of sir 
William Waller, to reduce it. The relating how that came to 
pass requires a large discourse, which will administer much 
variety, not without somewhat of pleasure and wonder, from 
the temper and spirit of the pei&oii who conducted that action ; 
if it can be said to be conducted without any conduct. 

440 We have remembered before, in the last year, the dis- 

^ [The text of this section is from the llist , 250 The account about 

Portsmouth is thus continued in the Life, pp 180-1 — 

‘ It is remembered before, (or if it be not, it ib too much in the memory of 
too many to be forgotten,) that colonel Goring, who had been bred in the 
Court, and owed all he had, and all he had to hope, to the iniiiiediate 
bounty of the Crown, was governor of Portsmouth, and a principal officer 
in the army, when that conspiracy (as they called it) was entered into by 
some of the chief officers, as Wilmot, Ashburnham, and the rest, against 
the Parliament . all which was discovered by Gonng, who thereby made 
himself a favourite to the governing party in both Houses, and was so 
riveted in their good opinion and confidence that they would give no coun- 
tenance to any informations they received, from persons in whom they had 
great confidence, of any thing to his prejudice, but thought the sourness 
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course of the bringing up the army to London to awe the 
Parliament, and the unspeakable dishonour and damage the 

and morosity of their natures disposed them to severity upon the gaiety of 
his humour and some liberties and excesses he used to indulge to himself , 
and he no sooner appeared upon any accusation but he renewed all their 
assurance of his integrity, for he appeared with a bashfulness so like inno- 
cence, when in truth it was a formed impudence to deceive, and with 
a disorder so like reverence, when he had the highest contempt of them, 
[that they^] believed all he said, and dismissed him with all he asked for, 
and had [so] entire an opinion of his resignation of himself to them, and his 
resolution of running their fortune, that in the modelling their army under 
the earl of Essex they made him lieutenant-general of their horse, with an 
esteem in their hearts of him superior to any person but of the general 
himself He was in truth a man very powerful to get esteem, having 
a person very winning and graceful m all his motions, and by a hurt in his 
leg, which he had nobly and eminently attained in an assault of a town in 
Holland, and which produced a lameness not to be concealed, he appeared 
the more comely and prevailing He had a civility which shed itself over 
all his countenance, and gathered all the eyes and applications in view ; 
his courage was notorious and confessed , liis wit equal to the best, and in 
the most universal conceptions , and his language and expression natural, 
sharp, and flowing, adorned with a wonderful seeming modesty, and with 
such a constant and perpetual sprightfulness and pleasantness of humour, 
that no man had reason to be ashamed of being disposed to love him, or 
indeed of being deceived by him He had such a dexterity in his addresses, 
and in reconciling the greatest prejudice and aversion, that he prevailed 
with the Queen, within less than forty-eight hours after he was known to 
have betrayed her and ruined those who were most ti usted by her, and 
who weie fled the kingdom foi the safety of their lives, to repose a great 
trust in him again, and to believe that ho would serve the King with 
great integrity He promised them to keep Portsmouth m the King’s de- 
votion , and that he might the better do it, by changing 01 leforming the 
garrison and repairing the works, ho received a good sum of money from 
the Queen After the accusation of the six members of Parliament, which 
raised them so high and cast the King so low, he came to the House to 
wipe oft some aspersions which had been chaiged upon him , and to make 
his dependence to appear to be absolutely and solely upon then favour, he 
declared how odious he had made himself to the Court, which he said 
sought nothing but his ruin, and he knew had a design to corrupt his 
garrison and to get the town out of his hands , which that he might the 
better prevent, he desired he might inform them of the weakness of it , and 
in a very short time prevailed with them to delivei him four thousand 
pounds, that he might be sure to retain that place in their obedience , and 
before he returned thither, (fiom whence Jie was not absent above a week,) 
he persuaded the Queen, in her greatest extiemity and want of money, to 
furnish him with five thousand pounds, that he might prepare a good pro- 
portion of ammunition and victual, and have men listed in private, and 
I [‘and,* MS.] 
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1642 King sustained by that discourse, how groundless soever it was ; 
all which was imputed to colonel Goring, who, by that means, 
grew into great reputation with the Pailiament, as a man so 
irrecoverably lost at Court that he would join with them in the 
most desperate designs ; yet he carried himself with so great 
dexterity, that within few months he wrought upon the King 
and Queen to believe that he so much repented that fault that 
he would redeem it by any service, and to trust him to that 
degree that the Queen once resolved, when the tumults drove 
their majesties first from London, for her security to put herself 
into Portsmouth, which was under his government, whilst his 
majesty betook himself to the northern parts ; winch design was 
no sooner over, (if not before,) than he again intimated so much 
of it to the lord Mandevill and that paity, thfit they took all the 
trust he had from Court to proceed from the confidence then 
majesties had of bis father’s interest in him, whose affection and 
zeal to their service was ever most indubitable . but assured them- 
selves he was their own, even against his own father. So that he 
carried the matter so, that, at the same time, he received three 
thousand pounds' from the Queen, (which she raised by the sale of 
her plate and some jewels,) to fortify, and victual, and leinforce his 
garrison, against the time it should bo necessary to declare for 
the King, and a good supply from the Parliament, for the pay- 
ment of the garrison, that it might be kept the better devoted to 
them and to their service. All wliich he performed with that 
admirable dissimulation and rare confidence, that when the 
House of Commons was infoimcd by a member, whoso zeal and 
affection to them was as much valued as any man’s, that all Ins 
correspondence in the county were with the most malignant 
persons ; that of those, many frequently resorted to and con- 
tinued with him in the gariison ; that he was fortifying, and 
raising batteries towards the land ; and that in his discourses, 
(especially in the seasons of his good fellowship,) he used to utter 

ready to come into the town, when he should find it time to declare and 
with these two supplies, so artificially diawn from very contrary affections 
and to very contrary ends, and which were abundantly enough to have put 
the place into a very good condition, he returned well pleased to his garrison.’] 
^ [iSic . £5000 in the preceding note ] 
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threats against the Parliament, and sharp censures of their pro- 1642 
ceedings ; and upon such informations (the author whereof was 
well known to them, and of great reputation \ and lived so near 
Portsmouth that he could not be mistaken in the matter of fact) 
the House sent for him, most thinking he would refuse to come ; 
colonel Goring came, upon the summons, with that undaunted- 
ness that all clouds of distrust immediately vanished, insomuch 
as no man presumed to whisper the least jealousy of him ; 
which he observing, he came to the House of Commons, of which 
he was a member, and, having sat a day or two patiently, as if 
he expected some charge, in the end he stood up, with a coun- 1641 
tenance full of modesty, and yet not without a mixture of anger, ‘ 
(as he could help himself with all the insinuations of doubt or 
fear or shame or simplicity in his face, that might gain belief, to 
a greater degree than I ever saw any man, and could seem the 
most confounded when he was best prepared, and the most out 
of countenance when he was best resolved, and to want words 
and the habit of speaking when they flowed from no man with 
greater power,) and told them that ‘ he had been sent for by 
them upon some information given against him, and that though 
he believed, the charge being so ridiculous, they might have re- 
ceived by their own particular inquiry satisfaction, yet the 
discourses that had been used, and his being sent for in that 
manner, had begat some prejudice to him in his reputation ; 
which if he could not preserve, he should be less able to do them 
service ; and therefore desired that he might have leave (though 
very unslalful, and unfit to speak in so wise and judicious an 
assembly) to present to them the state and condition of that 
place under his command , and then he doubted not but to give 
them full satisfaction in those particulars which possibly had 
made some impression in them to his disadvantage ; that he was 
far from taking it ill from those who had given any information 
against him ; for, what he had done, and must do, might give 

^ [‘It was moved that the parties who writ these two letters might 
make satisfaction to col. Goring , but the House conceived they were per- 
sons BO mean and unworthy that they could not make reparation fit for a 
person of his worth to have, and therefore gave directions the letters should 
be burnt/ Commons' Jonrnah, Nov. 19, 1641, vol, II. p 320] 
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1642 some umbrage to well- affected persons, wbo knew not the grounds 
and reasons that induced him so to do ; hut that if any such 
person would at any times resort to him, he would cleaily in- 
form them of whatever motives he had, and would he glad of 
their advice and assistance for the better doing thereof.’ Then 
he took notice of every particular that had been publicly said 
against him or privately whispered, and gave such plausible 
answers to the whole, intermingling sharp taunts and scorns to 
what had been said of him, with pretty application of himself, 
and flattery to the men that spoke it : concluding, that ' they 
well knew in what esteem he stood with others ; so that if, by 
his ill cariiage, he should forfeit the good opinion of that House, 
upon which he only depended, and to whose service he entirely 
devoted himself, he were madder than his friends took him to 
be, and must be as unpitied in any misery that could befall him 
as his enemies would be glad to see him ’ With which, as 
innocently and unaffectedly uttered as can be imagined, he got 
so general an applause from the whole House, that, not without 
some little apology for tioubling him, they desired him again to 
repair to Ins government, and to finish those works which were 
necessary for the safety of the place ; amd gratified him with con- 
senting to all the pi ojDositions he made in behalf of his garrison, 
and paid him a good sum of money for then arrears, with which, 
and being piivately assured (which was indeed resolved on) that 
he should he lieutenant-general of the horse in their new army 
(when it should bo formed,) he departed again to Poitsmouth; 
in the mean time assuring his majesty, by those who were tiusted 
between them, that he would be speedily in a posture to make 
any such deelaiation foi his seivice as he should be lequiied; 
which he was forced to do sooner than he was provided for, 
though not sooner than he had reason to expect. 

441k When the levies for the Parliament -army weie in good 

^ [Again the narrative i'? taken from the Life, pp i S 1-183, for §§ 441-5^ 
447-9, the Hut (pp 251-256) proceeding thus — 

1 ‘ For the business of Hull ripening the inclinations of both parties, and 
the Parliament ha\ing chosen their general and making haste to form 
then army, colonel Goring was again thought of, and declared to be 
lieutenant-general of their horse, who by his letters still desiied his corres- 
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forwardness, and he had received his commission for lieutenant- 1642 
general of the horse, he wrote to the lord Mandevill, who was 

pondents (who were the lord Mandevill and others of that tnbe) to spare 
his personal attendance as long as possibly might be, for that his presence 
with his garrison was very necessary for some longer time But the 
jealousies were again grown towards him, not only from his free discourses, 
which were imputed to the licence of his nature, but from his entertaining 
many persons of honour and quality in the garrison of known disaffection 
to the Parliament, and his raising of horse , besides that some, who were 
really trusted by him with his intentions, gave intimation of his whole 
design , so that his friends at London, who began now to think themselves 
deceived, aftei two or three letters of excuse for his not coming when he 
was sent for, plainly sent him word, expressing still their own great con- 
fidence of his honour and integrity, (for I have seen the very letters sent 
to him by the lord Mandevill that except he came to London by such a 
day the Parliament would look upon him as revolted from them Upon 
the receipt of which letter he could no longer dissemble his resolutions , 
and therefore calling his garrison together, he told them that what money 
they had lately received the King had sent to them, and if they would 
seive him they should have all their arrears and increase of pay , that the 
differences between the King and the Parliament were now grown to that 
height that men could no longer keep themselves from discovering which 
party he would serve , that he was trusted by his commission to keep that 
town for the King, which he would perform with his life , as many as were 
of that mind should be provided for by him , the rest, if there were any 
who would not serve the King, should be dismissed Most of the soldiers, 
seeing yet no appearance of danger, promised fairly , yet some, professing 
they would not bear arms against the Parliament, were immediately dis- 
charged, and put out of the town Then he assembled the mayor and 
townsmen, and made the same declaration to them , and they who ex- 
pressed so much affection to the Parliament that he thought were not to 
be trusted, were likewise presently put out of the town And then he re- 
turned answer to his friends at London, that he had, upon confidence of 
the upright intentions of the Parliament, served them to a greater degree, 
and with more inconvenience and damage to himself, than most other men, 
but that he could [not] join in any act of hostility against the King, 
to which he was now invited , that he was intrusted by his majesty, by 
letters patents under the Great Seal of England, to keep that town for the 
King , and therefore in a time of so much danger, in which the safety of it 
might be in hazard, he conceived it would not stand with his duty to be 
absent from that his charge Hereupon he was immediately voted guilty 
of high treason, and a part of their new army sent under the command of 
sir William Waller, with all the train-bands of Hampshire, to besiege and 
reduce Portsmouth, the earl of Warwick having speedy direction to send 
so many ships as should be sufficient to keep any relief from being sent 
thither by sea. And, which is a circumstance not to be forgotten, the earl 


^ [The words m the parenthesis have been struck out in the MS ] 
VOL. II. T 
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1642 his most bosom friend, and a man very powerful, ‘ that he might 
not be called to give his attendance upon the amy till it was 

of Portland being governor of the Isle of Wight, and then sitting with 
Aug. 4. them in the House of Peers, was committed prisoner to one of the shenfts 
of London, for no other reason but that he was an acquaintance of colonel 
Goring’s, and that government (of which he was possessed by letters 
Aug 4, 8 patents under the Great Seal of England for his life) conferred on the eail 
of Pembroke, in whom they could better confide , so untender were they 
(notwithstanding all their discourse of law and privilege) of the interest 
and privilege of those members who concurred not with them in their 
furious opinions 

2 * At the same time the marquis of Hartford, being in Somersetshire, 
inhibited the execution of the ordinance of the militia , and when they 
would, by the persuasion and encouragement of those who were by that 
authority named deputy-lieutenants, (who were for the most part clothiers, 
and men who, though they were nch, had not been before of power or 
reputation there,) summon and awe the county upon that pretence, his 
lordship, being assisted by his brother Seymour, the lord Pawlett, sir 
llalph Hopton, sir John Stowell, and all the principal gentlemen of that 
county, declared his resolution to suppress them by force, according to the 
authority the King had granted to him , and in the mean time, with such 
horse as so many persons of honour, quality, and interest there had quickly 
Aug 13. gotten together, he dispersed great multitudes of them who were assembled 
near Wells And thereupon his lordship, and three or four of the princi- 
Aug 30. pal gentlemen with him S were solemnly impeached of high treason by the 
House of Gommoiis , and the earl of Bedfoi d, their general of the horse, 
was sent down into the west, assisted with Mr Hollis and with a formed 
army of liorse, foot, and cannon, which was sure to be strongly reinforced 
by the disaffected of Somerset, to apprehend the marquis and the other 
grand delinquents, and to reduce those parts entirely to the devotion of tlie 
Parliament And that his majesty might have nearer evidence of the 
state of the kingdom and what he was to expect, the earl of Nortliampton 
and other persons of honour, executing the commission of array in War- 
wickshire, where the lord Brooke governed, and to his power ad\ anced the 
militia, having put a strong garrison into his own castle at Warwick . but 
the ordnance, which were couung from London for the better fortification 
of that castle, were intercepted by the earl at Banbury, and by a handful 
of men, and those on horseback too, were taken out of the castle of Ban- 
bury, John Fynes, a younger son of the lord Say’s, who had the custody of 
them m that strong place, being persuaded, for avoiding the effusion of 
Christian blood, to deliver those unnecessary preparations for war , the 
which the earl was no sooner possessed of than he said he would conduct 
them to the place for which they were intended, and so carried them to 
Warwick, and planted them against the castle for which his loidshipwas 
Aug 1 3 likewise as volubly accused of high treason as the marquis of Hartford had 
be3n So that the King seeing the kingdom on fire in so many places, and 
so many of his faithful servants ready to be swallowed up by those whom 
^ [Lord Seymour, Lord Paulett, Hopton, and ten others ] 
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ready to march ; because there were so many things to be done 1642 
and perfected for the safety of that important place, that he was 

he had not yet proclaimed to bo rebels, he found it high time to remove 
from Beverley, and to profess a greater work than the reducing of Hull, 
for which he was yet so unready. And so he drew off his cannon, and the 
small force he had, (which were very few,) to York, to consider what was 
next to be done , being willing that the people of Yorkshire should believe 
that such alteration of counsel was not without a special care of them, lest, 
by his stay there, he might have made their country the seat of the war, 
which he was resolved to carry farther from them. And within very few 
days aftei the King’s return to York, sir John Hotham suffered the lord 
(still in disguise,) and after him colonel Ashburnham, to make their 
escapes ; which were good instances that he would have done more if the 
former design had been prosecuted. But after that, he pursued the 
interest of his new masters without any visible marks of other inclinations 
till it was too late , of which in its place 

3 ‘ As soon as the King came to York, being assured from London that 
the earl of Essex’s army grew apace, and that whole regiments, raised and 
designed (or pretended to be so) for Ireland, wore by the authority of the 
Houses drawn under his command, so that he was like to be ready within 
twenty days to march, with an army which they were confident would 
fetch up the King to London, and that they who had declared themselves 
for him in the west were like to be oppressed, by leason the people were 
persuaded that the King really approved what the Parliament did, he 
lesolved to lose no more time, but prepared to form an army , for the doing 
whereof he constituted a council of war, to sit every day He had before 
declared the earl of Lyndsey his lieutenant general of the army, and now 
he made sir J acob Ashley sergeant major general , the lord viscount 
Grandison and the earl of Carnarvan had commissions to raise regiments of 
horse, which were in a good forwardness, and now he made Mr Wilmott 
commissary general of the horse , reserving the place of general of the 
horse foi his nephew prince Rupert, whom he every day expected. Then 
he published a jiroclamation by which he declared the earl of Essex and all Aug 9. 
those who adhered to him to be traitors and rebels , published the commis- 
sion granted by him to the marquis of Hartford, and required all his good 
subjects of those parts to assist his lordship and colonel Gonng in the 
defence of Portsmouth, against all the rebels which should oppose either ; 
and within two days after declared by another proclamation, bearing date Aug. 1 2 
the 12 th day of August, that he would erect his royaJ- Standard at Notting- 
ham on the 22 nd of the same month, and therefore r^uired all well- 
affected persons on the north side of Trent to repaw thi^ther, and to attend 
bis person there on that day, from whence he resolv^ to advance forward 
for the suppression of the said rebellion, and the protection of his subjects 
from that slavery and insolence which threatened them Between these 
two pioclamations which are mentioned, there was another, of a seeming 
contradictory nature, of the tenth of that month, inhibiting all Popish Aug. 10. 
recusants, or any other who refused to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, to resort to his anny, disclaiming the service of all such , which 
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1642 desirous to be present himself at the work as long as was pos- 
sible ; in the mean time, he had given direction to his agent in 

appeared very strange to many, that, being ready to be swallowed up by so 
strong and powerful a rebellion, he should refuse the aid and assistance of 
any of his subjects who had the loyalty and courage to come to him, and of 
those who, being proscribed and threatened to be extirpated by the rebels, 
and who already felt much of their tyranny, (the Papists’ houses in all 
places being plundered or pulled down, with all circumstances of rage, by 
the parliament-soldiers,) were most like to oppose them with equal 
animosity. For though there might be a narrow room left to some to 
doubt, whether their designs against the King, the Church, and the law, 
were as bad as they seemed to be, there was no question but their resolu- 
tions were at least as severe against the Papists as they pretended and I 
very well know that those of that religion have excused their want of zeal 
and alacrity to the King’s service throughout this rebellion upon the 
King’s disclaimer of their aid in that proclamation but very unreasonably 
All these objections and considerations were very obvious to the King at 
the time when that proclamation issued, when the Crown seemed to depend 
upon a force presently got together of what men soever , but it was very 
plain that the imputation raised by the Parliament upon the King, of an 
intention to bring in, or, which they thought all one, of conniving at and 
tolei ating. Popery, did make a deep impression upon the people generally, 
and upon those whose affections were very entire (if their judgments had 
been equal) to the preservation of the peace and constitution of the king- 
dom. The known great interest of the Queen, and of those who were most 
powerful with her majesty , the public favours and conmvance to the 
Papists in general in the late years, and the boldness and insolence of 
those of that profession much more than heretofore , the entertaining 
a public and avowed minister here from the Pope, and the having another 
resident for her majesty at Rome , inclined very moderate men to believe 
all the ill that could be spoken of the Papists , and their strength and 
number was then thought so vast within the kingdom, (which without 
doubt was a great error,) that if they should be drawn together and armed, 
under what pretence soever, they might not be willing to submit to the 
power which raised them, but be able to give the law both to King and 
Parliament ; which, I say, was a very unskilful computation ; however, it 
did prevail. On the other side, it was as confidently and as umeasonably 
believed, that if that foul scandal were removed of his majesty’s receiving 
and entertaining Papists, (which it was thought that proclamation would 
do,) the Parliament would not be able to raise an army, at least not to 
make it march against the King So that in this conjuncture of time, his 
maj'esty had reason to believe that the inhibiting that resort would for 
every fifty Papists it kept from his maj'esty’s army supply him with one 
hundred Protestants, whereas the contrary would have made an equal 
addition to the enemy . which was so like reason, (though not it,) that it 
was one of those impositions which the spirit and temper of that time 
necessitated his majesty to submit to Yet even at that time he took care 
that the principal persons of that profession, and they who were supposed 
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London to prepare all things for his equipage ; so that ho would 1642 
be ready to appear at any rendezvous upon a day’s warning ’ 

to have an influence upon the rest, should know that that act proceeded 
not from any signal displeasure against them, hut out of conformity to that 
jealousy which themselves could not but observe his majesty was even 
obliged to comply with , and that it was indeed an act of great kindness 
and indulgence to them, that in the entrance into a war his majesty would 
not draw that party into so much envy (with the weight whereof they were 
already enough oppressed) as to have them taken notice of as a part of his 
strength If a war should be prevented by a treaty and accommodation, 
they would find the benefit of such a reservation , if otherwise, and both 
parties were engaged in blood, he would expect they should with their 
utmost strength and united powers come to his assistance, according to the 
duty of subjects In the mean time they might better serve him by their 
purse than their presence, which in truth (notwithstanding the formality 
of that proclamation) was no otherwise discountenanced than by not grant- 
ing commissions for eminent command to men of that religion. Such as 
without noise were willing to list themselves as volunteers in the service 
were willingly received , and some such there were, though generally (as 
was said before) they took that pretence to sit unconcerned in the present 
distractions , such of them as had the skill to shelter themselves m London, 
living with all the quiet and security that could be desired, very many 
governing and the most active men amongst the rebels giving them assur- 
ance or intimation that, their mam contention being for liberty of 
conscience, they should never deny that to others which they insisted 
on so much for themselves and it is certain there was very little 
prosecution of the Catholics in London or any where else, otherwise 
than of those who were taken notice of to be inclined to the King’s 
service 

4 * Having thus published his resolutions and counsels, his majesty, for 
the better information of his people, set forth a very long Declaration to all Aug 
his subjects, wherein he remembered them of all the acts of justice and 
grace he had consented to on their behalf this Parliament, by which they 
were in so happy a condition and security that it would be their own faults 
if they were ever miserable He told them many particulars of the mis- 
carriage of those factious persons who then governed in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and to whose ill and ambitious ends the power and authority 
of those two Houses was applied how unreasonably they had imposed 
upon them, and traduced his majesty by their discourse of bringing up the 
army to London, and of other plots, of which there was no grounds , of 
their preaching and printing seditious sermons and pamphlets , and named 
some parishes * to which some of them had commended lecturers who were 
mechanic men and not in orders He told them the reasons which he had 
been induced to accuse the lord Kimbolton and the five members of the 
House of Commons of high treason, and remembered them of the unheard 
of proceedings thereupon, and of their driving his majesty by force from 

1 Lewsham m Kent ’ is the only parish actually named.] 
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1642 Though the earl of Essex did much desire his company and 
assistance in the council of war, and preparing the articles, and 

London , of all the other indignities and acts of violence he had suffered 
from them, and the pressures which the whole kingdom endured , and told 
them * they might see by what rules they should live, and what right they 
were to enjoy, when those men had gotten the sway, who, in the infancy 
of their power, and when there was yet left some memory of and reveience 
to the laws under which their fathers lived so happily, durst leap over all 
those known and confessed principles of government and obedience, and 
exercise a tyranny both over prince and people more insupportable than 
confusion itself ’ He said, * all men had heard those men say that the 
alteration they intended, and which was necessary both in Church and 
State, must be made by blood. Their principles by which they lived were 
destructive to all laws and compacts Every thing was necessary which 
they thought so, and every thing lawful that was in order to that neces- 
sity.’ His majesty asked, ‘what one thing he had denied that with 
reference to the public peace and happiness was to be bought with the loss 
of the meanest subject ? And yet into what a sea of blood was the rage and 
fury of those men launching out, to wrest that from his majesty which (he 
said) he was bound (if h« had one thousand lives to lose in the contention) 
to defend ^ Nay, what one thing was there that makes life precious to 
good men which he did not defend, and these men oppose, and would 
evidently destroy ^ What grievance or pressure had the people complained 
of, and been eased by his majesty, which was not now brought upon them 
in an unlimited degree? Was the true reformed Protestant religion, 
sealed by the blood of so many reverend martyrs, and established by the 
wisdom and piety of former blessed Parliaments, dear to them? His 
majesty appealed to all the world, (being called upon by the reproaches of 
those men,) whether his own practice, (the best evidence of religion,) and 
all the assistance and offers he could give, had been wanting to the 
advancement of that religion? On the other side, all his good subjects 
might consider and weigh what pregnant arguments they had to fear inno- 
vation in religion if those desperate persons should prevail, when the 
pnncipal men, to whose care and industry they had committed the managery 
of that part, refused communion with the Church of England as much as 
the Papists do , when such licence was given to Brownists, Anabaptists, 
sectaries, and whilst coachmen, felt-makers, and such mechanic persons, 
were allowed and entertained to preach, by those who thought themselves 
the principal members of either House; when such barbarous outrages in 
churches, and heathemsh irreverence and uproars, even in the time of 
divine service and the administration of the blessed sacrament, were prac- 
tised without control ; when the blessed means of advancing religion, the 
preaching of the Word of God, was turned into a licence of libelling, and 
reviling both Church and State, and venting such seditious positions as by 
the law of the land were no less than treason, and scaice a man in reputa- 
tion and credit with those grand reformers who was not notoriously guilty 
of this ; whilst those learned, reverend, painful, and pious preachers, who 
had been and still were the most eminent and able assertors of the Protea- 
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forming the discipline for the army, he having been more lately 1642 
versed in the order and rule of marches, and the provisions 

tant religion, were (to the unspeakable joy of the adversaries of our 
religion) disregarded and oppressed Would men enjoy the laws they 
were bom to'* the liberty and property, which makes the subjection of 
this nation famous and honourable with all neighbouring kingdoms ?’ His 
majesty said, ‘ he had done his part to make a wall of brass for the per- 
petual defence of them, whilst those ill men usurped a power to undermine 
that wall, and to shake those foundations which could not be pulled down 
but to the confusion of the law, liberty, property, and the very life and 
being of his subjects Had the people suffered under and been oppressed 
by the exercise of an arbitrary power, and out of a sense of those sufferings 
his majesty had consented to take away the Star-Chamber and High-Com- 
mission courts, lo regulate the Council-table, and to apply any remedies 
that had been proposed to him for that disease , and had not those men 
doubled those pressures in the latitude and unlimitedness of their proceed- 
ing, in their orders for the observation of the law, as they pretend, and 
their punishing men for not obeying those orders in a way and degree the 
law doth not prescribe , in the sending for the subject upon general infor- 
mations without proof, and for oflences which the law takes no notice of, in 
declaring men enemies to the commonwealth, fining and imprisoning them 
for doing or not doing that which no known law enjoined or condemned * 

Were the pur8[u]ivant8 of the Council-table, the delay and attendance 
there, or at the High-Commission court, the judgments and decrees of the 
Star-Chamber, more grievous, grievous to more persons, more chargeable, 
more intolerable, than the sergeants’ and officers’ fees, the attendance upon 
the Houses or upon committees, or than the votes and judgments wluch 
had lately passed in one or both Houses ? Though the sentences in 
the other courts had possibly been in some cases too severe, and exceeded 
the measure of the offence, there had been still an offence, somewhat done 
that in truth was a crime , but now, declarations, votes, and judgments 
passed upon the people for matters not suspected to be crimes till they 
were punished. Was the dignity, privilege, and freedom of Parliaments 
(Parliaments, whose wisdom and gravity had prepared so many whole- 
some laws, and whose freedom distinguishes the condition of his majesty’s 
subjects from those of any monarchy in Europe) precious to the people * 
W'here was that freedom and that privilege, when the House of Commons 
presumed to make laws without the House of Peers, as they had done in 
their vote upon the Protestation, and of the ninth of September , when 
the House of Commons and the House of Peers presumed to make laws 
without his majesty’s consent, as they had done in the business of the 
militia, of Hull, and other particulars * Where was that freedom and 
privilege, when alderman Pennington and captain Venn brought down 
their myrmidons to assault and terrify the members of both Houses 
whose faces or whose opinions they liked not, and by that army to awe 
the Parliament, [and] when Mr. Hollis required the names of those lords 
who would not agree with the House of Commons * Where was that 
freedom and privilege of Parliament, when members of the one House 
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1042 necessary or convenient thereunto, than any man then in their 
service, and of greater command than any man but the general, 

[who] had been questioned for words spoken in that House, and one freed, 
the other but reprehended by vote of the major part, were again questioned 
by the otlier House, and a charge brought against them for those words ? 
Was honour, reputation, freedom, and civility to be esteemed ^ What 
causeless defamations had been raised and entertained upon persons of 
quality and unblemished estimation, upon [no] grounds or appearance 
of reason, but because their opinions ran not with the torrent ? What 
caresses had been and were still made to persons loose, vicious, and de- 
bauched, of no virtue, no religion, no reputation, but of malice and 
ingratitude to his majesty He said, ‘their names would be easily 
found out by all men’s observation and their own blushes, though they 
should not have the honour of his mention How had tte laws of hospi- 
tality and civility been violated, the freedom and liberty of conversation 
(the pleasure and delight of life) been invaded by them ; the discourses 
at tables, whispers in gardens and walks, examined, and of persons under 
no accusation ; letters broken up, (his majesty’s own to his dearest consort 
the Queen not spared,) read publicly, and commented upon, with such 
circumstances as made Christendom laugh at our follies and abhor our 
correspondence ^ Was the constitution of the kingdom to be preserved 
and monarchy itself upheld ? Nothing could be more evident, than that 
the end of those men was, oi the conclusion that must attend their 
premises must be, to introduce a panty and confusion of all degrees and 
conditions , several books and papers had been published by their direc- 
tion, at least under their countenance, against monarchy itself’ He 
asked, ‘ whether it were possible for him to be made vile and contemp- 
tible, and his subjects to continue as they were, or, that Ins just power 
could be taken from him and they enjoy their liberties ? ’ He said, 
‘ whosoever was a friend to the constitution of the kingdom must be an 
enemy to these men * After enforcing many considerations of this nature, 
and mentioning many extravagant acts done by them, he said, ‘ he had 
often expressed what his opinion and resolution was concerning Parlia- 
ments. He had said, and he would still say, that they weie so essential 
a part of the constitution of the kingdom, that he could attain to no 
happiness without them, nor would he ever make the least attempt in his 
thought against them He well knew that himself and the two Houses 
made up the Parliament, and that they were like Hippocrates’ twins, 
they must laugh and cry, live and die together ; that no man could be 
a friend to the one and an enemy to the other The injustice, injury, 
and violence offered to Parliaments, was that which he pnncipally com- 
plained of. and his majesty again assured all his good subjects, in the 
presence of Almighty God, that all the acts passed by him this Parliament 
should be equally observed by him as he desired those to be which most 
concerned his nghts. He said, * his quarrel was not against the Parlia- 
ment, but against particular men, who first made the wounds, and would 
not now suffer them to be healed, but made them deeper and wider by 
contnvmg, fostering, and fomenting mistakes and jealousies betwixt body 
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yet the lord Mandevill prevailed that he might not be sent for till 1642 
things were riper for action. And when that lord did after- 

and head, hig majesty and his two Houses of Parliament , which persons 
he would name, and was ready to prove them guilty of high treason He 
desired that the lord Kimbolton, Mr Hollis, Mr Pim, Mr Hambden, 
sir Arthur Haslengg, Mr Strowd, Mr Martin, sir Henry Ludlow, aider- 
man Pennington, and captain Venn, might be delivered into the hands 
of justice, to be tried by their peers, according to the known laws of the 
land If he did not prove them guilty ot high treason, they would be 
acquitted, and [their innocence justly triumph over [him'*] Against 
the earl of Warwick, earl of Essex, eail of Stamford, lord Brooke, sii 
John Hotham, sergeant major general Skippon, and those who should 
from that time exercise the militia by virtue of the ordinance,’ he said, 

‘ he would cause indictments to be drawn of high treason^ upon the 
statute of the 25th year of Edward the Third If they submitted to their 
tnal appointed by the law, and upon pleading their ordinances should 
be acquitted, his majesty had done. And that all men might know, that 
in truth nothing but the pieservation of the true Protestant religion 
invaded by Brownism, Anabaptism, and libertinism, the safety of his 
person threatened and conspired against by rebellion and treason, the law 
of the land and liberty of the subject oppiessed and almost destroyed by 
an unlimited arbitiary power, and the freedom, piivilege, and dignity of 
Parliament awed and insulted upon by force and tumults, could make his 
majesty put off his long loved robe of peace, and take up defensive arms, 
his majesty once more offered a free and gracious pardon to all his loving 
subjects who should desire the same, (except the persons before named,) 
and should be as glad with safety and honour to lay down those arms, as 
of the greatest blessing he was capable of in this world But if, to justify 
those actions and those persons, any of his subjects should think fit to 
engage themselves in a war against him,’ he said, ‘ he must not look upon 
it as an act of his Parliament, but as a rebellion against his majesty and 
the law in the behalf of those men, and would proceed for the suppiessing 
it with the same conscience and courage as he would meet an army of 
rebels who endeavoured to destroy both King and people , and he would 
not doubt to find honest men enough of his mind ’ 

6 ‘ All thoughts were now applied to action, and the King himself 
resolved speedily to move southward Calling therefore the persons of 
honour and quality of Y orkshire before him, he acquainted them with his Aug 
purpose, and wished them to consider what was most m order to their 
own safety, and for the preservation of their county from the incursions 
of Hull , for the better doing whereof, he would leave the earl of Cumber- 
land, the most popular and loved man of that country, to be his lieutenant, 
and would leadily gratify them in consenting to any other propositions 
they should make on their own behalfs ; desinng only from them such 
a supply of arms as they could conveniently spare from their private 
armouries, for the public had no magazine, and that they would furnish 
some horse for the completmg the prince’s regiment. Some arms they 
i[‘his,’MS] 2 [‘them,’ MS.] 
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1642 wards write to him that it was time he should come away, he 
sent such new and reasonable excuses that they were not un- 
satisfied with his delay, till he had multiplied those excuses so 
long tliat they began to suspect, and they no sooner inclined to 
suspicion but they met with abundant arguments to cheiish it. 
His behaviour and course of life was very notorious to all the 
neighbours, nor was he at all reserved in his mirth and public 
discourses, to conceal his opinion of the Parliament and their 
proceedings. So that, at last, the lord Mandevill writ plainly 
to him that he could no longer excuse his absence from the 
army, where he was much wanted ; and that if he did not 
come to London by such a short day as he named, he found his 
integrity would be doubted, and that many things were laid to 
his charge, of which he doubted not his innocence ; and therefore 
conjured him immediately to be at Westminster. It being now 
no longer to be deferred or put off, he writ a jolly lettei to the 
lord, ‘ that the truth was, his counsel advised him that the Par- 
liament did many things which were illegal, and that he might 
incur much danger by obeying all their orders ; that he had 
leceived the command of that garrison from the King, and that 
he durst not be absent from it without his leave . ' and concluded 
with some good counsel to the loid. 

442 This declaration of a place which had the reputation of 

did gather together, (not above four or five hundred ,) for they durst not, 
for the unpopularity of it, think of disarming the train-bands, though they 
knew they would at best be useless ^o the defence of the county, if not 
employed against it, and would have been a full supply to his majesty , 
and furnished two or three troops of good hoise for the prince’s regiment, 
the titular command whereof was under the earl of Cumberland, but 
governed and conducted by sir Thomas Byron, a very valiant and expe- 
iienced ofiicei , and desired nothing else from his majesty but that he 
would leave sir Thomas Glemham with them, to direct them in any pre- 
parations military, and to command under the earl of Cumberland, if they 
should be attempted by force , presuming they should be able, upon their 
own interest and the good affections of the people, to raise strength 
enough for their defence if sir John Hotham from Hull should disquiet 
them I cannot omit one circumstance at his majesty’s leaving Yoik, 
as an instance how different the passions of those who really and cordially 
affected his majesty and his cause were from theirs at London who were 
devising his destruction. There were very few gentlemen, or men of any 
quality,’ (&c as in % 446) ] 
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being the only place of strength in England, and situated upon 1042 
the sea, put them into many apprehensions ; and they lost no 
time in endeavouring to reduce [it], but, upon the first under- 
standing his lesolution, sir William Waller was sent, with a 
good part of the army, so to block up the place that neither men 
or provisions might be able to get in, and some ships were sent 
from the fleet, to prevent any relief by sea : and these advertise- 
ments came to the King as soon as he returned to York. 

443 It gave no small reputation to his majesty’s affairs, when 
there was so great a damp upon the spirits of men upon the 
misadventures at Beverley, th'at so notable a place as Ports- 
mouth had declared for him in the very beginning of the war, 
and that so good an officer as Goring was returned to his duty, 
and in the possession of the town : and the King, who was not 
surprised with the matter, knowing well the resolution of the 
colonel, made ^ no doubt but that he was very well supplied with 
all things, as he might well have been, to have given the rebels 
work for three or four months at the least. However, he forth- 
with published a Declaiation, that had been long ready, in which Aug 12 
he recapitulated all the insolent and rebellious actions which the 
two Houses had committed against him, and declared them to 
be guilty, and forbad all his subjects to yield any obedience to 
them : and at the same time published his proclamation by 
which he required all men who could bear arms to repair to 
him at Nottingham by the 25 th day of August following, on 
which day he would set up his royal standard ^ there, which all 
good subjects were obliged to attend. And at the same time he 
sent the marquis of Hartford to raise foices in the west, or at 
least to restrain those parts, where his interest and reputation 
was greater than any man’s, within the limits of their duty to 
the King, and from being corrupted or perverted by the Parlia- 
ment ; and with him went the lord Seymour, his brother, the 
lord Pawlett, Hopton, Stowell, Coventry, Barkley, Windham, 
and some other gentlemen of the prime quality and interest in 

^ and made,’ MS ] 

^ [In the passages taken from the Life the word * standard ’ is always 
written by Clarendon as ‘ standart ’ ; in the Hist , the earlier MS., he 
always wntes * standard.’] 
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1642 the western parts, and who were like to give as good examples 
in their persons, and to be followed by as many men, as any such 
number of gentlemen in England could be And from this 
party, enlivened by the power and reputation of the marquis, 
the King was in hope that Portsmouth would be shortly relieved, 
and made the head-quarter to a good army. And when all this 
was done, he did all that was possible to be done without money 
to hasten his levies of horse and foot, and to prepare a light 
train of artillery, that he might appear at Nottingham, at the 
day wdien the standard was to be set up, with such a body 
of men as might be at the least a competent guard to his 
person. 

444. Many were then of opinion that it had been more for his 
majesty’s benefit and service if the standard had been appointed 
to be set up at York ; and so that the King had stayed there, 
without moving further south, until he could have marched in 
the head of an army, and not to depend upon gathering an army 
up in his march. All the northern counties were at present 
most at his devotion, and so it would be most easy to raise men 
there : Newcastle was the only port in his obedience, and 
whither he had appointed his supplies of arms and ammunition 
to be sent; of which he had so present need, that all his 
magazine which was brought in the Providence was already 
distributed to those few gentlemen who had received commis- 
sions, and were most like speedily to raise their regiments ; and 
it would be a very long, and might prove a very dangerous, 
passage to get the supplies, which were daily expected, to be 
brought with security from Newcastle, when the King should 
be advanced so many days’ journey beyond York. All which 
were very important considerations, and ought to have pre- 
vailed ; but the King’s inclination to be nearer London, and 
the expectation he had of great effects from Portsmouth and the 
west, disposed him to a wilhngness to prefer Nottingham ; but 
that which determined the point was an apparent and manifest 
aversion in the Yorkshire gentlemen whose affections were least 
suspected that his majesty should continue and remain at York ; 
which, they said, the people apprehended would inevitably make 
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that country the seat of the war, unskilfully imagining that the 1642 
war would be nowhere but where the King's army was ; and 
therefore they facilitated all things which might contribute to his 
remove from thence ; undertook to provide convoys for any arms 
and ammunition from Newcastle, to hasten the levies in their 
own country, and to borrow of the arms of some of the train- 
bands, which was the best expedient that could be found out to 
arm the King’s troops, and had its reverse in the murmurs it 
produced, and in leaving the best affected men, by being dis- 
armed, at the mercy of their enemies, who carefully kept their 
weapons, that they might be ready to fight against the King. 

This caused the resolution to be taken for Nottingham, without 
enough weighing the objections, which upon the entrance into 
great actions cannot be too much deliberated, though in the 
execution they shall be best shut out. And it quickly appeared 
in those vei y men who prevailed most in that counsel , for, 
when the time drew on in which his majesty was to depart and 
leave the country, then they remembered that the garrison of 
Hull would be left as a thorn in their sides, where there were 
well formed and active troops, which might march over the coun- 
try without control, and come into Yoik itself without resistance ; 
that there were many disaffected persons of quality and interest 
in the country, who as soon as the King should be gone would 
appear amongst their neighbouis, and find a concurrence from 
them in their woi st designs ; and that there were some places, 
some whole corporations, so notoriously disaffected, especially in 
matters relating to the Church, that they wanted only conductors 
to carry them into rebellion. 

445 These and the like reflections made too late impressions 
upon them , and now, too much they magnified this man’s power 
whom before they contemned, and doubted that man’s affection 
of which they were before secure , and made a thousand pro- 
positions to the King this day, whereof they rejected the greatest 
part to-morrow; and as the day approached nearer for the 
King’s departure, their apprehensions and irresolutions increased. 

In the end, they were united in two requests to the King ; that 
he would commit the supreme command of the country, with 
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1042 reference to all military affairs, to the earl of Cumberland, and 
qualify him with an ample commission to that purpose : the 
other, that his majesty would command sir Thomas Glemham to 
remain with them, to govern and command such forces as the 
earl of Cumberland should find necessary foi their defence : and 
this provision being made by the King, they obliged themselves 
to concur in making any preparations and forming any forces 
the earl should require. And his majesty as willingly gratified 
them in both their desires. The earl of Cumberland was a man 
of great honour and integrity, who had all his estate in that 
country, and had lived most amongst them, with very much 
acceptation and affection from the gentlemen and the common 
people : but he was not in any degree active, or of a martial 
temper, and rather a man more like not to have many enemies 
than to oblige any to be firmly and resolutely his fiieiids or to 
pursue his interests : the great fortune of the family was divided, 
and the greater part of it carried away by an heir female ; and 
his father had so wasted the remainder that the earl could not 
live with that lustre, nor draw so great a dependence upon him, 
as his ancestors had done In a word, he was a man of honoui , 
and popular enough in peace, but not endued with those parts 
which were necessary for such a season Sir Thomas Glemham 
was a gentleman of a noble extraction and a fair fortune, though 
he had much impaired it; he had spent many years in armies 
beyond the seas, and he had been an officer of very good esteem 
in the King’s armies, and of courage and integrity unquestion- 
able ; but he was not of so stirring and active a nature as to be 
able to infuse fire enough into the phlegmatic constitutions of 
that people, who did rather wish to be spectators of the war than 
parties in it, and believed if they did not provoke the other 
party they might all live quietly together; until sir John Ho- 
tham by his excursions and depredations out of Hull, and their 
seditious neighbours by their insurrections, awakened them out 
of that pleasant dream ; and then the greatest part of the gentry 
of that populous country, and very many of the common people, 
did behave themselves with signal fidelity and courage in the 
King’s service : of all which particulars, which deserve well to 
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be remembered and transmitted to posterity, there will be occa- 1642 
sion to make mention in the following discburseh 

446*. Yet I cannot leave York without the mention of one 
particular, which, in truth, is too lively an instance of the spirit 
and temper of that time, and was a sad presage of all the mis- 
fortunes wluch followed. There were very few gentlemen, or 
men of any quality, in that large county who were actively 01 
factiously disaffected to his majesty ; and of those the lord 
Fairfax, and his son, sir Thomas Fairfax, were the chief, who were 
governed by two or three of inferior quality, more conversant 
with the people, who weie as well known as they. All these 
were in the county, at their houses, within few miles of York, 
and the King resolved, at his going away, to have taken them 
all prisoners and to have put them in safe custody , by which it 
was very probable those mischieves that shortly after broke out 
might have been prevented. But the gentlemen of the county, 
who were met together to consult for their own security, hear- 
ing of this design, besought his majesty not to do it , alleging 
that he would thereby leave them in a worse condition, by an 
act so ungracious and unpopular , and that the disaffected would 
be so far from being weakened that their party would be in- 
creased thereby , many really believing that neither father or son 
were transported with over-vehement inclinations to the Pailia- 
ment, but would willingly sit still, without being active on 
either side , which, no doubt, was a policy that many of those 
who wished well desired and intended to bo safe by And so 
his majesty left York, taking with him only two or three of 
inferior rank, (whereof one Stapleton was one,) who were known 
to have been very active in stirring the people to sedition , and 
yet, upon some specious pretences, some very good men were 
persuaded, within few days, to procure the liberty and enlarge- 
ment even of those from his majesty. So ticklish were those 
times, and so wary were all men to advise the King should do 

^ [This paragraph, taken from the Life, originally ended thus in the 
MS — ‘ there will be no occasion to make any mention in this discourse, Mr 
Hyde having never been in those Northern parts from the time that the 
King left York and went to Nottingham ’] 

^ [This section is from the Hist , p. 356.] 
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1642 any thing which, upon the strictest inquisition, might seem 
to swerve from the strict rule of the law , believing, unreason- 
ably, that the softest and gentlest remedies might be most 
wholesomely applied to those rough and violent diseases h 

^ [The Hist (pp. 256-7) continues here as follows — 

‘ The King having left York, and the day not yet come for the setting up 
Aug 19 hiH standard, thought not fit to stay at Nottingham, but went farther 
southward, to countenance the small force the earl of Northampton had 
drawn together at Warwick , and lodging at Stonely within four miles of 
Coventry, he thought it convenient to possess himself of that city, which, 
though encompassed with an old wall, having no garrison in it, he 
thought no hard matter to do , and therefore sending ovei night thither 
Aug 20, that he would dine there the next day, he went in the morning towards it 
Saturday But when he came thither, he found the gates shut against him, and the 
wall manned with armed men, the council of the city having resolved, upon 
consideration of the declaration and votes of the Parliament, that his 
entrance should be opposed , and when some of his servants and attendants 
(for he had only horse with him) rode nearer the gate and walls than they 
within thought fit, they discharged some iron cannon they had planted, 
and thereby killed two or three horses, and hurt very dangerously a 
gentleman or two of note. Whereupon the King, being in no posture to 
force his way, was compelled, with this new indignity, to retire to his last 
Aug 22, lodging, and the next day towards Nottingham , the earl of Northampton 
Monday being at the same time forced to draw oft his cannon and small force from 
Warwick, by reason of a party of three thousand foot, with two or three 
troops of horse, from the Parliament, which were then marching that way, 
and intended to put themselves into Coventry, being commanded by 
colonel Ballaid, (a soldier of a good reputation and great trust with the 
earl of Essex,) who was assisted and countenanced with Mr Hambden, his 
regiment being near a third of their number The King’s horse, under the 
command of commissary general Wilmott, were not then above eight 
hundred, who were to join with those under the earl of Northampton upon 
then 1 etreat, and so to give any annoyance they found reasonable to the 
enemy, which was thought to be reasonably within their power , for 
though the number of their foot was not considerable to that of the enemy, 
yet the horse was more than double, and the enemy’s raaich to be unavoid- 
ably over a fair champaign unguarded with hedges or banks, so that, 
their horse being beaten, the foot would easily have been dispersed But, 
whether by mistake of orders and messages, or the piques between the 
commanders, (foi those under the earl of Northampton were commanded 
by sir Nic Byion, who, being the elder soldier, thought it not agreeable 
to receive orders from Mr Wilmott, who yet took himself to have the 
undoubted command,) those parties never met , but the earl of Northamp- 
ton marching another way, Mr Wilmott thought not fit to engage those 
horse under his command (being all the force considerable the King had 
yet raised) agiainst so unequal a party of the enemy, which, without ques- 

1 [‘cliampyon,*M8.] 
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447. The King came to Nottingham two or three days before 1642 
the day he had appointed to set up the standard ; having taken '9* 
Lincoln in his way, and drawn some arms from the train-bands Aug. 16 
of that country with him to Nottingham ; from whence the next Aug 20 
day he went to take a view of Ins horse, whereof there were 
several troops well armed, and under good officers, to the num- 
ber of seven or eight hundred men , with which, being informed 
that there were some regiments of foot marching towards 
Coventry, by the earl of Essex his orders, he made haste 
thither^ making little doubt but that he should be able to get 
thither before them, and so to possess himself of that city ; and 
lie did get thither the day before they came, but found not only 
the gates shut against him, but some of his servants shot and 

tion, was the most prudent and justifiable counsel, (all things considered,) 
thougli there wanted not some then that imputed it to want of mettle, and 
looked upon it as the loss of a great advantage , and it may be, by the 
want of courage that in the infancy of the war was in most of the Pailia- 
ment-forces, if they had been then stoutly charged by those horse they 
might have been routed, which, without doubt, would have exceedingly 
exalted the King’s hopes, and cast down and dejected the hearts of the 
Parliament , the contrary whereof fell out * for those forces marching over 
the plain within half cannon-shot of our horse, and making some shot at 
them, went with incredible triumph into Coventry, wheie they were Aug 23’ 
received with equal acclamation , and Mr Wilmott, without any other loss 
than of capt Legg, (who was unfortunately taken prisonei by riding 
amongst their men, after the compassing a hill, taking them for our own,) 
faiily and soldierly retired to Leicester, whithei piince Rupeit came the 
same day, to take his charge as general of the horse, having, together 
with his brother prince Maurice and some gentlemen and inferior officers, 
tiansported himself in a States’ man of war to Newcastle, from whence he 
made all haste to York , and finding his majesty departed thence, came to 
him at Leicester at the same time when the horse had letreated thither , 
where the King left him, and came himself to Nottingham, the day he had 
appointed for the setting up of his standard And albeit he found the 
appearance there to be much less than he expected, and many were of 
opinion that the setting up the standard should be respited for some few days, 
till his numbers increased, his majesty, wisely considering that it would 
beget great insolence in the rebels and publish his weakness to all the 
people, would not defer it an hour, but as soon as he came to the town 
went himself, attended by all the tram he could make, to the top of the 
castle-hill of Nottingham, (which is a place of a very eminent and pleasant 
prospect,) and there fixed his royal standard , when indeed all the foot 
which he had yet diawn together were not a sufficient guaid to have con- 
stantly attended the standard ’] ^ [Lordk Journals j V 321 ] 
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1642 wounded from the walls : nor could all his messages and sum- 
mons prevail with the mayor and magistrates, (before there was 
any garrison there,) to suffer the King to enter into the city 
So great an interest and reputation the Parliament had gotten 
over the affections of the people, whose hearts were alienated 
fiom any reverence to the government. 

Aug 20 448. The King could not remedy the affront, but went that 

night to Stonely, the house then of sir Thomas Lee, where he 
Aug 22 . was well received ; and the next day, his body of horse, liaving 
a clear view upon an open carnfama for five or sft miles 
together of tlie [enemy’s] small body of foot, which consisted 
not of above 1200 men, with one troop of horse which 
marched with them over that plain, retired befoie them, with- 
out giving them one charge ; which was imputed to the lashty ' 
of Wilmott, who commanded, and had a colder courage than 
many who were under him, and who were of opinion that they 
might have easily defeated that body of foot : which would have 
been a very seasonable victory, would have put Coventry un- 
questionably into the King’s hands, and sent him with a good 
omen to the setting up of his standard. Whereas, that unhappy 
retieat, which looked like a defeat, and the rebellious behavioui 
of Coventry, made his majesty’s return to Nottingham very 
Aug 22 melancholic ; and he returned thither the very day the standard 
was appointed to be set up. 

449 According to the proclamation, upon the twenty-fifth ^ 
day of August the standard was erected, about six of the clock ® 
in the evening of a very stormy and tempestuous day. The 
King himself, with a small tram, rode to the top of the castle- 
hill, Varney the knight-maishal, who was standard-bearer, 
carrying the standard, which was then erected in that place, 
with little other ceremony than the sound of drums and 
trumpets. Melancholic men observed many ill presages about 
that time. There was not one regiment of foot yet levied and 

^ [ie mertness, laxity. * Lashness , slackness, dulness ’ Halliwell’s 
Clossary.'] 

* [«ic See the beginning of the next book ] 

^ [‘7pm’ Ashmole MS , Bodl. Libr , ccxLiii, 163 b ] 
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brought thither ; so that the train-bands, which the shrieve had 1642 
drawn thither, was all the strength the King had for his person 
and the guaid of the standard. There appeared no conflux of 
men in obedience to the proclamation ; the arms and ammuni- 
tion were not yet come from Yoik, and a general sadness covered 
the whole town, and the King himself appeared more melancholic 
than he used to bo. The standard itself was blown down the 
same night it had been set up, by a very strong and unruly 
wind, and could not be fixed again in a day or two till the 
tempest was allayed ^ 

And this was the melancholic state of the King’s affaiis when 
the standard was set up. 

* [An account of the surrender of Poitsmouth follows here in the MS of 
the Life This is now given in the note to § 32 in the next book ] 
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1042 1 When the King set up his standard at Nottingham, which 

n 2 2nd^ of August, as is before remembered, he found the 

l)lace much emptier than he thought the fame of his standard 


’ [Tins book is Iieaded by Clarendon ' Lib 6,’ altbongli the pieceding la 
called ‘Lib 4’, it ib dated, ‘ Jarsy, Castle Eliz , June 2-^, 1647 ’ 
eighty pages are omitted in the author’s own pagination, which leaps on at 
once from p 262, a blank page, to p 343, while the narrative remains 
unbroken Tliese pages were left for an intended fifth book, of which the 
outline remains in a paper of memoranda of events noticed in books iii-vii, 
m Hyde’s own hand {Cal Clar S P 1872 , 1 503). It runs as follows — 

‘Lib V 

‘ Introduction, and summing up the case 

Onginall institution and growth of Parliaments 

J urisdiction and power 

Ordinances 

Negative voyce 

Powei of the Crowne 

Mili[ti]a 

Croat Seale 

Episcopacy, and power of Bishopps, &c , intermixture and relation 
betweene the Ecde&iasticall and Civill State ’ 

(See also Clar kS P 1773, 11 . 334, but the paper there desciibed m the 
note does not appear to coincide with this outline That paper is probably 
the one numbered 2079 m the Calendar of the Clar S' P ,1 295, and 
which was punted anonymously in 1645 under the title winch it bears in 
the MS , ‘Transcendent and multiplied lebellion and treason, discovered 
by the lawes of the land ’ We have therefore in that tract a second 
hitherto unknown publication of Clarendon’s, in addition to the one noticed 
m the preface to vol. Ill ot the Calendar ) In consequence of the omission 
of this proposed Essay on Parliament and the connection of Church and 
State (which is not found m any way noticed in the contempoiary copy of 
books i-Vii by Hyde’s secretaries), the earlier books were subsequently re- 
divided and the oiiginal numbers were altered The date of the erection 
of the standard is given correctly m the paper of memoranda ‘ Standard 
sett up the 22 August ’] 

^ [Tins, the coiTect date, was ongmally written m the MS , but, 
strangely enough, it was aftenNmrda altered by Clarendon to ‘ 25 ’ In the 
Lije, from which sections 443, 449 of hoo]^ V are taken, written twenty- 
two years later, the wrong date is given ; but passages still remain in 
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would have suffered it to be ; and received intelligence the 1642 
next day that the rebels’ amiy, (for such now he had declared 
them,) was, horse, foot, and cannon, at Noithampton, besides 
that great party which in the end of the [fifth book we left 
at Coventry : whcieas his few cannon and ammunition weie 
still at York, being neither yet in an equipage to march, (though 
sir John Heydoii, his majesty’s faithful lieutenant general of the 
ordnance, used all possible diligence to form and prepare it,) 
neither were there foot enough levied to guard it . and at Nott- 
ingham (besides some few of the tram-bands, which sir John 
Digby, the active shrieve of that county, drew into the old 
ruinous castle there,) theie were not of foot levied for the seivici* 
yet thiee liundied men. So that they who were not overmuch 
given to fear, finding very many places in that great river, (which 
was looked upon as the only stiength and security of the town,) 
to be easily fordable, and nothing towards an army for defence 
but the standard set up, began sadly to appiehend the dangei 
of the King’s own j^orson, insomuch that sir Ja[cob] Aslily, (his 
sergeant-majoi -general of his intended army,) told him that lie 
could not give any assurance against his majesty’s being taken 
out of his bed if the rebels should make a brisk attempt to 
that purpose And it was evident all the strength he had to 
depend upon was his horse, which were under the command of 
prince Hupei t at Leicester, and were not at that time in num- 
ber above eight hundred, few better armed than with swords , 
whilst the enemy had, within less than twenty miles of that 
place, double the number of horse (excellently armed and ap- 
pointed) and a body of five thousand foot well trained and dis- 
ciplined ; so that, no doubt, if they had advanced, they might 
at least have dispersed those few troops of the King’s, and driven 
his majesty to a gi eater distance, and exposed him to notable 
hazards and inconveniences. 

the Mts( which say that the standard was erected on the day fixed by 
the proclamation, and that his message of August 25 was sent on the 
third day after See § 10, tnfra The explanation of the discrepancy 
appears to be found in some degree in the fact that the standard was 
erected with the same formality on three successive days, Aug 22-24 ] 

1 [‘4th,’ MS] 
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1642 2. When men were almost confounded with this prospect, his 

majesty received intelligence that Portsmouth was so straitly 
besieged by sea and land that it would be reduced in very few 
days, except it were relieved For the truth is, colonel Goring, 
though he had sufficient warning, and sufficient supplies of 
money to put that place into a posture, had relied too much 
upon probable and casual assistance, And neglected to do that 
himself [which] a vigilant officer would have done : and albeit 
his chief dependence was both for money and provisions from the 
Isle of Wight, yet he was careless to secure those small castles 
and blockhouses which guaided the river, which, revolting to 
the Pailiament as soon as he declared for the King, cut off all 
those unreasonable dependences; so that he had neither men 
enough to do ordinary duty, nor provisions enough for those few 
for any considerable time. And at the same time with this ol 
Poitsraouth, arrived certain advertisements that the marquis of 
Hartford, and all his forces in the west, from whom only the 
King hoped that Portsmouth should bo relieved, was diiven out 
of Homersetshirc, (wheie his powei and interest was believed 
unquestionable.) into Dorsetshiie, and there besieged in Shei- 
borne castle 

3 The marquis, aftei he left the King at P>evei ley, by oi dinai y 
journeys, and without making any long stay by the way, came 
to Bath, upon the veiy edge of Somersetshire, at the time when 
the geneial assizes were there held , where, meeting all the con- 
siderable gentlemen ot that great county, and finding them well 
affected to the King’s service, except very few who weie suffi- 
ciently known, he entered into the consultation with them (from 
wliom he was to expect assistance,) in what place he should 
most conveniently fix himself for the better disposing the affec- 
tions of the people, and to raise a strength for the resistance ol 
any attempt which the Parliament might make, either against 
them, or to disturb the peace of the country by their oidmance 
of the militia, which was the first power they weie like to hear 
of Some were of opinion that Biistol would be the fittest place, 
being a gieat, rich, and populous city ; of which being once pos- 
sessed, they should be easily able to give the law to Somerset 
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and Gloucestershire, and could not receive any affront by a 1649 
sudden or tumultuary insurrection of the people. And if this 
advice had been followed, it would probably have proved very 
prosperous. But on the contrary it was objected, that it was 
not evident that his lordship’s reception into that city would be 
such as was expected, Mr. Hollis being lieutenant thereof and 
having exercised the militia there, and there being visibly many 
disaffected people in it, and some of eminent quality ; and if he 
should attempt to go thither, and be disappointed, it would 
break the whole design : then, that it was out of the county of 
Somerset, and therefore that they could not draw that people 
thither , besides, that it would look like fear and suspicion of 
their own power, to put themselves into a walled town, as if 
they feared the power of the other party would be able to op- 
press them ; whereas, besides Popham and Horner, all the 
gentlemen of eminent quality and fortune of Somerset were 
either present with the marquis or presumed not to be inclined 
to the Parliament. And therefore they proposed that Wells, 
being a pleasant city, in the heart and near the centre of that 
county, might be chosen for his lordship’s residence. Which 
was accordingly agreed on, and thither the marquis and his 
tram went, sending for the nearest tram-bands to appear before Aug r 
him, and presuming that, m little time, by the industry of the 
gentlemen present, and his lordship's reputation, (which was 
very great,) the affections of the people would be so much 
wrought upon, and their understandings so well informed, that 
it would not be m the power of the Pailiament to pervert them, 
or to make ill impressions m them towards his majesty’s 
service. 

4. Whilst his lordship m this gentle way endeavoured to 
compose the fears and apprehensions of the people, and by doing 
all things m a peaceable way, and according to the rules of the 
known laws, to convince all men of the justice and integrity of 
his majesty's proceedings and royal intentions ; the other party, 
according to their usual confidence and activity, wrought under- 
hand to persuade the people that the marquis was come down 
to put the commission of array in execution, by which commis- 
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1642 feion a great part of the estate of every farmer or substantial 
yeoman should be taken from them ; alleging that some lords 
had said that <£20 by the year was enough for any peasant to 
live by ; and so, taking advantage of the commission’s being in 
Latin, translated it into what English they pleased , persuading 
the substantial yeomen and freeholders that at least two parts 
of their estates would by that commission be taken fioin 
them, and the meaner and poorer sort of people that they 
were to pay a tax for one day’s labour in the week to the King, 
and that all should be, upon the matter, no better than slaves to 
the lords, and that there was no way to free and preserve them- 
selves from this insupportable tyranny than by adheiing to the 
Pal Lament, and submitting to the ordinance for the militia, 
which was purposely prepared to enable them to resist these 
horiid invasions of their liberties. 

5, It 18 not easily believed how these gross infusions generally 
prevailed. For though the gentlemen of ancient families and 
estates in that county were for the most part well affected to 
the King, and easily discerned by what faction the Parliament 
was governed, yet there were a people of an inferior degiee, 
who, by good husbandry, clothing, and other thiiving arts, had 
gotten very great foi tunes, and, by degiees getting themselves 
into the gentlemen’s estates, were angry that they found not 
themselves in the same esteem and reputation with those whoso 
estates they had ; and therefore, with more industry than the 
other, studied all ways to make themselves considerable. These 
from jthe beginning were fast friends to the Parliament, and 
many of them were now intrusted by them as deputy-lieutenants 
in their new ordinance of the militia ; and having found when 
the people were ripe, gathered them together, with a purpose on 
a sudden, before there should be any suspicion, to surround and 
surprise the marquis at Wells. For they had always this advan- 
tage of the King’s party and his counsels, that their resolutions 
were no sooner published than they were ready to be executed, 
there being an absolute implicit obedience in the inferior sort to 
those who were to command them, and their private agents, with 
admirable industry and secrecy, preparing all persons and 
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things ready against a call. Whereas all the King's counsels 1642 
wfere with great formality deliberated before concluded : and 
then, with equal formality and precise caution of the law, exe- 
cuted , there being no other way to weigh down the prejudice 
that was contracted against the Court but by the most barefaced 
publishing all conclusions, and fitting them to that apparent 
justice and reason that might prevail over the most ordinary 
understandings. 

G When the marquis was thus in the midst of an enemy that 
almost coveied the whole kingdom, his whole strength was a 
troop of horse, raised by Mr. John Bigby, son to the eail of 
Bristol, and another by sir Francis Hawly, (both which were 
levied in those parts to attend the King in the north,) and a 
troop of horse and a small troop of diagoons raised and aimed 
by sir Kalph Hopton at his own charge, and about one hundred 
foot gathered up by lieutenant-colonel Harry Lunsford towards 
d regiment, winch were likewise to have marched to the King. 

These, with the loid Paulett, and the gentlemen of the coun- 
try, (which were about eight and twenty of the prime quality 
theie,) with then servants and retinue, made up the marquis’s 
force. Then their proceedings were with that laie caution, that 
upon advertisement that the active mmisteis of that party had 
appointed a general meeting at a town ^ within few miles of Wedn 
Wells, sir Kalph Hopton being advised with his small tioop and ^ * 
some volunteer gentlemen to repair thither and to disappoint 
that convention, and to take care that it might produce the 
least prejudice to the King’s service ; before he reached the 
place, those gentlemen who stayed behind, and by whose advice 
the maiquis thought it necessary absolutely to govern himself, 
that they might see all possible wariness was used in the 
entrance into a war which, being once entered into, he well knew 
must be carried on another way, sent him word that he should 
forbear any hostile act, otherwise they would disclaim whatso- 
ever he should do. Whereas otherwise the courage and 

^ [Shepton Mallett ] 

^ [‘ A perfect relation of all the passages of the Marq Hartford,’ by 
John Ashe, printed by order of the Lords, Aug. 12.] 
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1042 resolution of those few were such, and the cowardice of the 
undisciplined seditious rabble and their leaders was so eminent, 
that it was very jirobable, if those few troops had been as 
actively disposed as their commanders desired, they might have 
been able to have driven the bigots out of the country before 
they liad fully possessed the rest with their own rancour : which 
may be reasonably presumed by what followed shoitly after, 
Aug 4 when Mr. Digby, sir J[ohn] Stowell and his sons, with some 
volunteer gentlemen, being m the whole not above fourscore 
horse and fourteen dragoons, charged a greater body of horse 
and above six hundred foot of the rebels, led by a member of 
the House of Commons, and, without the loss of one man, killed 
seven in the place, hurt very many, took their chief officers, and 
as many more piisoners as they would, and so routed the whole 
body that six men kept not together, they having all thrown 
[down] their arms 

7 But this good fortune abated only the courages of those 
who had run away, the other making use of this overthrow as 
an argument of the marquis’s bloody purposes , and tlierefoi e, 111 
few days, sir John Horner and Alexander Popham, (being the 
principal men of quality of that party m that county,) with the 
assistance of their friends of Dorset and Devon and the city of 
Bristol, drew together a body of above twelve thousand men, 
Aug 5 horse and foot, with some pieces of cannon, with which they ap- 
peared on the fop of the hill over Wells; where the niaicjuis, 111 
contempt of them, stayed two days, having only bariicadocd the 
town ; but then, finding that the few tiain-bands which attended 
him there were run away, either to their own houses or to their 
fellows on the top of the hill, and hearing that more forces, or at 
least better officers, were coming from the Parliament against 
Aug 6 him, he letired in the noon day, and 111 the face of that lebellious 
Aug 8 herd, from Wells to Somerton, and so to Sherborne, without any 
loss or trouble. Thither, within two days, came to his lordship 
sir John Barkly, colonel Ashburnham, and other good officers 
enough to have formed a considerable army, if there had been no 
other want. But they had not been long there, (and it was not 
^ [See Lords' Journals, V 279 J 
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easy to resolve whither else to go, they having no reason to be- 1642 
lieve they should be any where more welcome than in Somerset- 
shire, from whence they had been now driven,) when the earl of 
Bedford, general of the horse to the Parliament, with Mr. Hollis, 
sir Walter Earl, and other eplion^ and a complete body of seven 
thousand foot at least, ordered by Charles Essex, their sergeant- 
major-gencral, a soldier of good experience and reputation in 
the Low Countries, and eight full troops of horse, under the 
command of Captain Pntty, with four pieces of cannon, in a very 
splendid equipage, came to Wells, and fiom thence to Sher- Sept 2 
home ; tlie marquis by this time having increased his foot to 
four hundred, with which that great army was kept from entering 
that gieat town, and persuaded to encamp in the held about three 
quarters of a mile north from the castle , where, lor the present, 
wc must leave the marquis and his great-spirited little army. 

8 \ It could never be understood why that army did not 
then maich directly to Nottingham; which if it had done, his 
majesty's few forces must immediately have been scattcied, and 
himself fled, or put himself into their liands, which theie were 
enough ready to have advised him to do ; and if he had escaped, 
ho might have been puisued by one legimcnt ot hoi se till he had 
quit the kingdom But God blinded his enemies, so that they 
made not the least advance towards Nottingham. They [about 

^ [This section, to the woids ‘ ought to be made,’ is taken fiom the Life^ 
p 184, the lli6t continues thus — 

'When this news of rortsmuuth and Sherborne came to the King at 
Nottinghain, the next day aftei the setting up his standard, it will easily 
be believed that the spirits there weie not a little dejected, and indeed 
they who had least fear could not but reasonably think the King’s condi- 
tion very desperate, so that some ot those ot neaiest trust and confidence 
about him proposed to him, as the only expedient, to send a giacious 
message to the two Houses to otiei a treaty foi peace His majesty 
leceived this advice very unwillingly, concluding that he should thereby 
improve the pride and insolence of his enemies, who would impute it to 
the despair of raising any force to resist them, and would demean them- 
selves accordingly, and would to the same degree dishearten and dis* 
countenance those who had appeared, and upon the setting up his standard 
were now ready to appear, in any act of loyalty on his behalf, whf> 
would be all saenheed to the revenge and fury of the others On the 
other Bide it was objected, that his majesty was not able to make resist- 
ance,’ (&c) ] 
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1642 the King] now began to wish that he had stayed at York, and 
proposed his return thither ; but that was not hearkened to ; 
and they who had advised his stay theie, and against the advance 
to Nottingham, were more against his return thither, as an 
absolute flight, but wished the advance of the levies, and a little 
patience, till it might be discerned what the enemy did intend to 
do In this great anxiety, some of the lords desired that his 
majesty would send a message to the Parliament, with some 
overture to incline them to a treaty ; which proposition was no 
sooner made but most concurred in it, and no one had the con- 
fidence to oppose it. The King himself was so offended at it 
that he declared ho would never yield to it, and brake up the 
Council, that it might be no longer uiged But the next day, 
when they met again, they renewed the same advice with more 
earnestness. The eail of Southampton, a person of great pru- 
dence, and a i eputation at least equal to any man's, pressed it as 
a thing that might do good, and could do no harm , and the 
King’s reasons, with reference to the insolence it would raise in the 
rebels and the dishonour that would thereby leflcct upon himself, 
were answered by saying their insolence would be for the King’s 
advantage ; and when they should reject the offer of peace, which 
they believed they would do, they would make themselves the 
more odious to the people, who would be theieby the moie 
inclined to serve the King. fSo that they took it as gi anted, that 
the pioposition would be rejected, and therefore it ought to be 
made h It was objected, that his majesty was not able to make 

^ [The JjiJe (the text being here resumed from the ILut , p 345) con- 
tinues thus, pp 185-186 . — 

1 . * And they could not have used a more powerful argument to the King 
to get his consent, than that it would not be accepted Howevei, he was 
with wonderful difficulty brought to it, by the unanimous importunity of 
the whole board, where, though there were some who in their judgments 
did not approve it, there was none durst speak against it, and sii John 
Culpeper, who had most ciedit with him, was as earnest to persuade him 
to it as any man , and the earl of Dorset was persuaded to concur in it 
upon an assurance that he should be one who should be sent with the 
message and an opportunity to go to and return from London with safety 
was attended with many advantages, by their getting supplies of money to 
defray the great expenses they were at. In the end, being tired with the 
debate, the Council sitting till it was very late, the King consented that 
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resistance ; that the forces before Sherborne, Portsmouth, and at 1642 
Northampton, were three several armies, the least of which could 

there should be a message prepared against the next morning, and that the 
earls of Southampton and Dorset, with sir John Culpeper and sir William 
TJdall, should carry the message, and deliver it to the Houses whereof 
they were members , (the lord Falkland being left at York, to take care 
for the sending the arms and ammunition from thence, was not yet come 
to Nottingham ,) and then the earl of Southampton and sir John Culpeper 
were sent by the King to Mr Hyde, to prepare the message against the 
next morning The King was so exceedingly afflicted after he had given 
his consent that he brake out into tears , and the lord Southampton, who 
lay in the bedchamber that night, told Mr Hyde the next morning, that 
the King had been in so great an agony that whole night that he believed 
he had not slept two hours in the whole night, which was a discomposure 
his constitution was rarely liable to in the greatest misfortunes of his life. 

The message was made ready in the morning in a softer and calmer style 
than his majesty had been accustomed to for some months, and the persons 
began their journey towards London the same day. 

2 ‘The King continued veiy thoughtful and sad, and cared not to be 
entertained with any discourse, which he did not usually avoid, and fixing 
his eyes upon Mr. Hyde in the gallery, shortly after the lords were 
departed, he called him, and walked with him to the other end of the 
room, and t>bserved that he looked sadder than he used to do, and said he 
had reason, for that he had been drawn to do that which must make all 
men sad who had any love and kindness for him and thereupon, with 
a countenance that had indeed much of sorrow in it, he related all that 
had passed in the two days before, and said, if he could have gotten any 
one of his Council to have adhered to him in the refusal, he would never 
in this condition have been prevailed with to have made an address 
to those who had used him so reproachfully He told him he had once 
thought to have sent for him, to have advised with him upon the point, 
and that he might divert Culpeper from pursuing it so warmly, and prevent 
the earl of Dorset’s concurring in the advice, upon whom his majesty 
thought the other had some influence , but he said he forbore to do so out 
of kindness to him, and that he might not expose him to the displeasure he 
might jirobably have incurred by opposing it However, he resolved he 
would send no message but what he prepaied, and therefore he had 
sent Southampton to him , and that he confessed he was better pleased 
with the message itself than the thought of sending to them, and that he 
had so far preserved his honour (for which he thanked him) that he had 
used no mean and base expressions of condescension to them , and then 
enlarged with many passionate protestations, that if they should ujion this 
message enter upon any treaty for an accommodation, he would never con- 
sent to any particular that might be to the prejudice of any of his friends 
who adhered, of which he required him to assure all men with whom he 
could converse Mr Hyde answered, that he had not apprehended any of 
that trouble in his own countenance which his majesty had taken notice of, 
yet that he could not say he was without it, for he had that very morning 
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1642 drive his majesty out of his dominions ; that it was only in his 
power to choose, whether by making a fair offer himself he 
would seem to make peace, which could not but render him 

received news of the death of a son of his which did affect him, though it 
would not disturb him long , but he assured his majesty that his message 
or sending to the Parliament did not in the least degree disoider him , for 
though there might have been many objections made against it, and some 
apprehension that any condescension at this time might give some stop to 
his levies, and discourage those who had a purpose to resort to him or to 
declare for him, and that men might naturally believe that if a treaty 
should be consented to by the Parliament upon this application from his 
majesty it would not be afterwards in his power to deny his concession to 
whatsoever should be required of him in that treaty, and that the interest 
of all particular persons must be subjected to that public convenience and 
peace, for which he protested he was himself very cheerfully prepared, and 
expected as sour a portion as would be assigned to any man in England, 
yet there were on the other side many appearances of benefit that might 
accrue to his majesty from their carriage and refusal of which he con- 
ceived one might be, that they would be so amused with this message, and 
an opinion that an entire submission would shortly attend it, that [they] 
would sit still, and perform no act of hostility, till the effect of it was 
known , which very sitting still would be of much advantage to him, 
( which his majesty said was a better argument than any that had been 
used to him ) and therefoie, he said, he had nothing to do but to take all 
opportunities to persuade men that it was very necessary for his majesty 
to send that message at that tune , and to that purpose he had always the 
message in his pocket, which he had read to many, who confessed that it 
was better than they imagined, and that he gave cojnes of it to all who 
desiied it, and which had already composed the minds of many He 
concluded with an earnest desire to his majesty, that he would comjiose 
his own countenance, and abolish that infectious sadness in his own looks 
which made the greatest imjiression upon men, and made them think that 
he found his condition to be more desperate than any body else believed it 
to be The King was very well pleased with the discourse, and told him 
he was a very good comforter, and that if he had as much credit with 
others as he had with him, as he doubted not he would have, the Court 
would be shortly in a better humour 

3 * The truth is, the consternation that at that time covered the coun 
tenance of most men cannot be imagined. The soldiers looked upon them- 
selves as given up, and the war at an end. They who repaired to the 
King out of duty and conscience expected to be sacrificed to the pride and 
fury of the Parliament, and the government both of Church and State to 
be upon the point dissolved , and there were many others who thought the 
message would do no good, but that the King and they must be destroyed 
in so unequal a war.’] 

1 [It does not appear to what son Clarendon here refers, unless it be to one named 
Edward, said m the printed pedigrees of the family to have ‘died unmarried,’ without 
any date being mentioned ] 
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very gracious to the people, or suffer himself to he taken pri- 1642 
goner, (which he would not be long able to avoid,) which would 
give his enemies power, reputation, and authority to proceed 
against his majesty, and, it might be, his posteiity, according to 
their own engaged malice. 

9 . Yet this motive made no impression in him. ‘ For,’ he 
said, ‘ no misfortune, or ill success that might attend his en- 
deavour of defending himself, could expose him to more incon- 
veniences than a treaty at this time desired by him, when he 
must be understood to be wdlling to yield to whatsoever they 
would require of him : and how modest they w*ere like to be, 
might be judged by their 19 propositions, which were tendered 
when their power could not be leasonably understood to be like 
so much to exceed his majesty’s as at this time it was evident it 
tlid , and that, having now nothing to lose but his honour, he 
could be only excusable to the world by using his industry to 
the last to oppose that torrent, which if it oppressed would over- 
whelm him.' This composed courage and magnanimity of his 
majesty seemed too philosophical, and abstracted from the policy 
of self-preservation to which men were passionately addicted . 
and (that which was the King’s greatest disadvantage,) how many 
soever were of his mind, (as some few, and but few, there were,) 
no man durst publicly avow that he was so , a treaty for peace 
being so popular a thing that whosoever opposed it would be 
sure to be by general consent a declared enemy to his country. 

10. That which prevailed with his majesty very reasonably 
then (and indeed it proved equally advantageous to him after- 
wards) was, ^ that it was most probable ' (and his whole foitune 
was to be submitted at best to probabilities) ‘ that, out of their 
pride and contempt of the King’s weakness and want of power, 
the Parliament would refuse to treat ; which would be so un- 
popular a thing that, as his majesty would highly oblige his 
peo])le by making the offer, so they would lose the hearts of 
them by rejecting it ; which alone would raise an army for his 
majesty. That if they should embrace it, the King could not 
but be a gainer ; for by the propositions which they should 
make to him, he would be able to state the quarrel so clearly. 



1642 that it should he more demonstrable to the kingdom than yet it 
was that the war was on his majesty’s part purely defensive ; 
since he never had and now would not deny any thing which 
tliQy could in reason or justice ask. That this very overture 
would necessarily produce some pause and delay in their pre- 
parations or motions of their armies ; for some debate it must 
needs have , and during that time men’s minds would be in 
suspense ; whereas his majesty should be so far from slackening 
Ins preparations that he might be more vigorous in them, by 
hastening those levies for which his commissions were out ’ For 
these reasons, and almost the concurrent desire and importunity 
ol his Council, the King was prevailed with to send the earls of 
Southampton and Doiset, sir John Culpeper, Chancellor of Ins 
Exchequer, and sir William Udall, (whom his majesty gave 
leave under that pretence to intend the business of his own for- 
tune,) to the two Houses with this message, which was sent the 
Aug 2 ^ thud day after liis standard was set up . 

11 ‘We have with unspeakable grief of heart long beheld the dis- 
ti actions of this our kingdom Our very soul is full of anguish until we 
may find some remedy to prevent the miseries which are ready to over- 
whelm this whole nation by a civil war And though all our endeavours 
tending to the composing of those unhappy differences betwixt us and our 
two Houses of Parliament, (though pursued by us with all zeal and sin- 
cerity,) have been hitherto without that success we hoped for, yet such is 
our constant and earnest care to preserve the public peace, that we shall 
not be discouiaged from using any expedient which, by the blessing of 
the God of mercy, may lay a firm foundation of peace and happiness to 
all our good subjects To this end, observing that many mistakes have 
arisen by the messages, petitions, and answers, betwixt us and oui two 
Houses of Parliament, which haply ^ may be prevented by some other 
way of tieaty, wherein the matters in difference may be moie clearly 
understood and more freely transacted, we have thought fit to propound 
to you that some fit persons may be by you enabled to treat with the 
like number to be authorized by us, in such a mannei, and with such 
freedom of debate, as may best tend to that happy conclusion which all 
good men desire, the peace of the kingdom Wherein, as we piomise, in 
the word of a king, all safety and encouragement to such as shall be sent 
unto us, if you shall choose the place where we are for the treaty, which 
we wholly leave to you, presuming the like care of the safety of those we 
shall employ, if you shall name another place , so we assure you and all 
oui good subjects, that (to the best of our understanding) nothing shall 
be therein wanting on our part, which may advance the true Protestant 

^ [‘happely,’ MS , ‘happily,’ Lords' Journals] 
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religion, oppose Popery and superstition, secure the law of the land, 1642 
(upon which is built as well our just prerogative as the propriety and 
liberty of the subject,) confirm all just power and privileges of Parliament, 
and render us and our people truly happy by a good understanding 
betwixt us and our two Houses of Parliament Bring with you as firm 
resolutions to do your duty , and let all our good people join with us in 
our prayers to Almighty God for his blessing upon this work If this 
proposition shall be rejected by you, we have done our duty so amply that 
God will absolve us from the guilt of any of that blood which must be 
spilt , and what opinion soever other men may have of our power, we 
assure you nothing but ourChiistian and pious care to prevent the elfusion 
of blood hath begot this motion , our provision of men, arms, and money, 
being such as may secure us from further violence, till it please God to 
open the eyes of our people ’ 

12. This message had the same reception his majesty believed 
it would have ; and was indeed received with unheard of inso- 
lence and contempt For the earl of Southampton and sir John 
Culpeper, desiring to appear themselves before any notice should 
ariive of their coming, made such haste that they were at 
Westminster in the morning shortly after the Houses met The Aug 27 
earl of Southampton went into the House of Peers, where he 
was scarce sat down in his place when, with great passion, he was 
called upon to withdraw, albeit he told them he had a message 
to them from the King, and there could be no exception to his 
lordship’s sitting in the House upon their own grounds, he hav- 
ing had leave from the House to attend his majesty. However, 
he was compelled to withdraw , and then they sent the gentleman- 
usher of the House to him, to require his message , which his 
lordship said he was by the King s command to deliver himself, 
and refused therefore to send it except the Lords made an order 
that he should not [deliver it himself] ; which they did, and 
thereupon he sent it to them ; which they no sooner received 
than they sent him woid that he should, at hispeiil, immediately 
depart the town, and that they would take care that their 
answer to the message should be sent to him. And so the earl 
of Southampton departed the town, reposing himsel in better 
company at the house of a noble person seven or eight miles off. 

Whilst the earl had this skirmish with the Lords, sir John Cul- 
peper attended the Commons, forbearing to go into the House 
without leave, because there had been an order, (which is men- 
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1042 tioned before that all the members who were not present at 
such a day should not presume to sit there till they had paid 
£ 100 , and given the House satisfaction in the cause of their 
absence But he sent word to the Speaker that he had a mes- 
sage from the King to them, and that he desired to deliver it in 
his place in the House. After some debate (for there remained 
yet some who thouglit it as unreasonable as irregular to deny a 
member of the House against whom there had not been the least 
public objection, and a Privy-Councillor who had been in all 
times used there with great reverence, leave to deliver a message 
from the King in Ins own place as a member,) it was absolutely 
resolved that he should not sit in the House, but that he should 
deliver his message at the bar, and immediately withdraw; which 
he did accordingly. 

13. And then the two Houses met at a conference, and read 
the King’s message with great superciliousness ; and within two 
27 days with less difficulty and opposition than can be believed, 
agieed upon their answer; the King’s messengers, in the mean 
time, being of that quality, not receiving ordinary civility from 
any members of either House ; they who were very willing to 
have paid it, not daring for their own safety to come near them, 
and the others looking upon them as servants to a master whom 
they had and meant farther to oppress. Private conferences 
they had with some of the piincipal governors ; from whom they 
received no other advice but that, if the King had any care of 
himself or his posterity, he should immediately come to London, 
throw himself into the arms of his Parliament, and comply in 
whatsoever they proposed. The answer wliich they returned to 
the King was this : 

14 The answer of the Lords and Commons to his majesty* s message 
of the 2^th of August, 164a 
‘ May it please your majesty 

‘ The Lords and Commons, in Parliament assembled, having received 
your majesty’s message of the 25th of August, do with much grief resent 
the dangerous and distracted state of this kingdom , which we have by all 
means endeavoured to prevent, both by our several advices and petitions 
to your majesty , which have been not only without success, but there 

^ [See book v, § 362 ] * [on the same day.] 
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hath followed that which no ill counsel in former times hath produced, or 1642 
any age hath seen, namely, those several proclamations and declarations 
against both the Houses of Parliament, whereby their actions are declared 
treasonable and their persons traitors. And thereupon your majesty hath 
set up your standard against them, whereby you have put the two Houses 
of Parliament, and in them this whole kingdom, out of your protection ; 
so that until your majesty shall recall those proclamations and declara- 
tions whereby the eail of Essex and both Houses of Parliament, and their 
adherents and assistants, and such as have obeyed and executed their 
commands and directions according to their duties, are declared traitors 
or otherwise delinquents, and until the standard set up in pursuance of 
the said proclamations be taken down, your majesty hath put us into 
such a condition that, whilst we so remain, we cannot, by the funda- 
mental privileges of Parliament, the public trust reposed in us, or with 
the general good and safety of this kingdom, give your majesty any other 
answer to this message ’ 

15. When the King’s messengers returned with this answer 
to Nottingham, all men saw to what they must trust, and the 
King believed he should he no farther moved to make addresses 
to them. And yet all hopes of an army, or any ability to resist 
that violence, seemed so desperate, that he was privately advised 
by those whom he trusted as much as any, and those whose affec- 
tions were as entire to him as any men’s, to give all other 
thoughts over, and instantly to make all imaginable haste to 
London, and to appear in the Pailiament-house before they had 
any expectation of him. And they conceived there would be 
more likelihood for him to prevail that way than by any army 
he was like to raise. And it must be solely imputed to his 
majesty’s own magnanimity that he took not that course. How- 
ever, he was contented to make so much farther use of their ^rido 
and passion as to give them occasion, by another message, to 
publish more of it to the people; and therefoie, within three 
days after the return of his messengers, he sent the lord Falk- 
land, his principal Secretary of State, with a reply to their 
answer in these words ^ : 

16. *We will not repeat what means we have used to prevent the 
dangerous and distracted estate of the kingdom, nor how those means 
have been interpreted , because, being desirous to avoid the effusion of 
blood, we are willing to decline all memory of former bitteniess that 
might render our offer of a treaty less readily accepted. We never did 
declare, nor ever intended to declare, both our Houses of Parliament 

* [Received and read in both Houses on Sept 5 ] 
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1042 traitors, or set up our standard against them, and much less to put 
them and this kingdom out of our protection we utterly profess against 
it before God and the world And further, to remove all possible 
scruples which may hinder the treaty so much desired by us, we hereby 
promise, so that a day be appointed by you for the revoking of your 
declarations against all persons as traitors, or otherwise, for assisting us, 
we shall, with all cheerfulness, upon the same day recall our proclama- 
tions and declarations, and take down our standard In which treaty, we 
shall be ready to grant any thing that shall be really for the good of our 
subjects conj'uring you to considei the bleeding condition of Ireland, 
and the dangerous condition of England, m as high a degree as by these 
our offers we have declared ourself to do , and assuring you that our 
chief desire, in this world, is to beget a good understanding and mutual 
confidence betwixt us and our two Houses of Parliament ’ 

1 7 This message had no better effect or reception than the 
fomer ; their principal officers being sent down, since the last 
message, to {Northampton, to put the army into a readiness to 
inarch. And now they required the earl of Essex himself to 
make haste thither, that no more time might be lost , sending 
Sept 6. by the lord Falkland, witliin two days, this answer to the 
King 


18. To tJte King*s most excellent majesty ; 

The humble answer anA 'petition of the Lords and Commons assembled 
%n FarUament unto the King^s last message. 

‘ May it please your majesty * 

‘If we, the Lords and Copamons in Parliament assembled, should 
repeat all the ways we have taken, the endeavours we have used, and the 
expressions we have made unto your majesty, to prevent those distractions 
and dangers your majesty speaks of, we should too much enlarge this reply. 
Therfirfbre, as we humbly, so shall we only, let your majesty know, that 
we cannot recede from our former answer, for the reasons therein ex- 
pressed For that your majesty hath not taken down your standard, 
recalled your proclamations and declarations, whereby you have declared 
the actions of both Houses of Parliament to be treasonable and their 
persons traitors , and you have published the same since your message of 
the 25th of August, by your late instructions sent to your commissioners 
of array, which standard being taken down, and the declarations, pro- 
clamations, and instructions recalled, if your majesty shall then, upon 
this our humble petition, leaving your forces, return unto your Parliament, 
and receive their faithful advice, your majesty will find such expressions 
of our fidelities and duties as shall assure you that your safety, honour, 
and greatness, can only be found in the affections of your people and the 
sincere counsels of your Parliament ; whose constant and undiscouraged 
endeavours and consultations have passed through difficulties unheard of, 
only to secure your kingdoms from the violent mischiefs and dangers 
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now ready to fall upon them and' every part of them ; who deserve better 1642 
of your majesty, and can never allow themselves (representing likewise 
the whole kingdom) to be balanced with those persons whose desperate 
dispositions and counsels prevail still [so] to interrupt all our endeavours 
for the relieving of bleeding Ireland, as we may fear our labours and vast 
expenses will be fruitless to that distressed kingdom As youi presence 
IS thus humbly desired by us, so it is our hope your majesty will in your 
reason believe there is no other way than this to make your majesty’s 
self happy and your kingdom safe.’ 

19. And lest this overture of a treaty might be a means to 
allay and compose the distempers of the people, and that the 
hope and expectation of peace might not dishearteii their party 
in their preparations and contributions to the war, the same 
day they sent their last answer to the King they pubhshed this Sept 6 
declaration to the kingdom ; — 

20 * Whereas his majesty, in a message received the fifth of September, 
requires that the Parliament would revoke their declarations against 
such persons as have assisted his majesty in this unnatural war against 
his kingdom, it is this day ordered and declared by the Lords and 
Commons, that the arms which they have been forced to take up, and 
shall be forced to take up, for the preservation of the Parliament, religion, 
the laws and liberties of the kingdom, shall not be laid down, until his 
majesty shall withdraw his protection from such persons as have been 
voted by both Houses to be delinquents, or that shall by both Houses be 
voted to be delinquents, and shall leave them to the justice of the Parlia- 
ment to be proceeded with according to their dements , to the end that 
both this and succeeding generations may take warning with what danger 
they incur the like heinous crimes . and also to the end that those great 
charges and damages wherewith all the commonwealth hath been bur- 
dened in the premises since his majesty’s departure from the Parliament, 
may be borne by the delinquents and other malignant and disaffected 
persons . and that all his majesty’s good and well-affected subjects who, 
by loan of monies, or otherwise at their charge, have assisted the com- 
monwealth, or shall in like mannei hereafter assist the commonwealth, , 
in time of extreme danger, may be repaid all sums of money lent by them 
for those purposes, and be satisfied their charges so sustained, out of the 
estates of the said delinquents and of the malignant and dfeatfected paity 
in this kingdom ’ 

21. This declaration did the King no harm ; for besides that 
it was evident to all men that the King had done whatsoever 
was m his power, or could be expected from him, for the pre- 
vention of a civil war, all persons of honour and quality plainly 
discerned that they had no safety but in the preservation of the 
regal power, since the[ir] estates were already disposed of by 
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1042 them who could declare whom they would delinquents, and who 
would infallibly declare all such who had not concurred with 
them. And the advantage the King received by those overtures 
and the pride, frowardness, and perverseness of the rebels, is not 
imaginable ; his levies of men, and all other preparations for the 
war, being incredibly advanced from the time of his first mes- 
sage. Prince Rupert lay still with the horse at Leicester ; and 
though he, and some of the pnncipal officers with him were dis- 
contented to that degree upon the King’s first message and 
desire of a treaty, as like not only to destroy all hopes of raising 
an army but to sacrifice those who were laised, that they were 
not without some thoughts, at least discourses, of offering 
violence to the principal advisers of it, he now found his 
numbers inci eased and better resolved by it , and from Yoik- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Staffordshire, came very good recruits 
of foot ; so that, his cannon and munition being likewise come 
up from York, within twenty days his numbeis began to look 
towards an army, and there was another air in all men’s faces 
Yet Nottingham seemed not a good post for bis majesty to stay 
longer at ; and therefore, about the middle of September, (the 
eail of Essex being then with his whole army at Northampton,) 
his majesty marched from Nottingham to Dai by , being not then 
resolved whether to bend his course to Shrewsbury or Chester, 
not well knowing the temper of those towns, in both which the 
parliament party had been very active, but lesolving to sit down 
near the borders of Wales, where the power of the Parliament 
had been least prevalent, and where some legiments of foot were 
Sept II. levying for his service Before his leaving Nottingham, as a 
farewell to his hopes of a tieaty, and to make the deeper sense 
and impression m the hearts of the people of those who had so 
pei-tinaciously rejected it, his majesty sent this message to the 
Houses : 

22 ‘Who* have taken most ways, used most endeavours, and made 
most real expressions, to prevent the present distractions and dangers, 
let all the world judge, as well by former passages, as by our two last 

* [In the Lords Journals, V. 350, this message begins, ‘ We have 
taken,’ and a fresh sentence commences at the words, ‘Let all the world 
judge * , but the reading in the text seems probably more correct ] 
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mesgages, which have been so fruitless, that, though we have descended 1642 
to desire and press it, not so much as a treaty can be obtained , unless 
we would denude ourself of all force to defend us from a visible strength 
marching against us, and admit those persons as traitors to us who, 
according to their duty, their oaths of allegiance, and the law, have 
appeared in defence of us, their King and liege lord, (whom we are 
bound in conscience and honour to preserve,) though we disclaimed all 
our proclamations, and declaiations, and the erecting of our standard, as 
against our Parliament All we have now left in our powei is, to express 
the deep sense we have of the public misery of this kingdom, m which is 
involved that of our distressed Protestants of Ireland, and to apply ourself 
to our necessary defence, wherein we wholly lely upon the providence of 
(lod, the justice of our cause, and the affection of our good people, so far 
we are ft om putting them out of our protection When you shall desire 
a treaty of us, we shall piously remember whose blood is to be spilt m 
this quarrel, and cheerfully embrace it And as no other reason induced 
us to leave our city of London but that with honour and safety we could 
not stay there, nor [to] raise any force but foi the necessary defence of 
our person and the law, against levies m opposition to both , so we shall 
suddenly and most willingly return to the one, and disband the other, as 
soon as those causes shall be removed The God of heaven diiect you, 
and in mercy diveit those judgments which hang over this nation, and 
so deal with us and our posterity, as we desire the preservation and 
advancement of the true Protestant religion, the law, and the liberty of 
the subject, the just rights of Parliament, and the peace of the kingdom ’ 

23 When the King came to Darby, he received clear infor- 
mation from the well affected party in Shrewsbury that that 
town was at Ins devotion, and that the very lumour of his 
majesty’s purpose of coming thither had driven away all those 
who weie most inclined to sedition. And therefore, as well in 
regard of the stiong and pleasant situation of it, (one side being 
defended by the Severn, on the other having a secure passage* 
into Wales, the confines of Montgomei yshii e extending veiy 
near the town,) as for the correspondence with Worcester, of 
which city he hoped well, and that by Iiis being at Shrewsbuiy 
he should be as well able to secure Chester as by canying his 
whole train so far north , besides that the other might give some 
apprehension of his going into Ireland, which had been formerly 
mentioned ; his majesty resolved for that town ; and, after one 
day’s stay at Dai by, by easy marches he went thither, drawing 
his whole small forces to a rendezvous by Wellington, a day’s Sept 19 
march short of Shrewsbury And that being the first time that 
they were together, his majesty then caused his military orders 
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1642 for the discipline and government of the army to he read at the 
head of each regiment ; and then, which is not fit ever to be 
forgotten, putting himself in the middle, where he might be best 
heard, not much unlike the emperor Trajan, who, when he made 
Sura great marshal of the empire, gave him a sword, saying, 

‘ Receive this sword of me ; and if I command as I ought, employ 
it in my defence ; if I do otherwise, draw it against me, and 
take my life from me V his majesty made this speech to his 
soldiers ; 

24. ‘ Gentlemen, you have heard these orders read • it is your part, in 
your several places, to observe them exactly The time cannot be long 
before we come to action, therefore you have the more reason to be 
careful and T must tell you, I shall be very severe m the punishing of 
those, of what condition soever, who transgress these instructions I 
cannot suspect your courage and resolution , your conscience and your 
loyalty hath brought you hither, to fight for your religion, your King, 
and the laws of the land You shall meet with no enemies but traitors, 
most of them Browmsts, Anabaptists, and atheists , such who desire to 
destroy both Church and State, and who have already condemned you to 
ruin for being loyal to us. That you may see what use I mean to make 
of your valour, if it please God to bless it with success, I have thought fit 
to publish my resolution to you in a Piotestation , which when you have 
heard me make, you will believe you cannot hght in a better quarrel , in 
which I promise to live and die with you ’ 

25. The Protestation his majesty was then pleased to make 
was in these words ; 

26 * I do promise in the presence of Almighty God, and as I hope for 
his blessing and piotection, that I will, to the utmost of my power, defend 
and maintain The true reformed JTiotestant religion estahhshed in the 
Church of England, and, by the grace of God, in the same will live 
and die 

27 ‘ I desire to govern by the known laws of the land, and that the 
liberty and property of the subject may be by them preserved with the 
same caie as my own just rights. And if it please God, by his blessing 
upon this army, raised for my necessary defence, to preserve me from this 
rebellion, I do solemnly and faithfully promise, in the sight of God, to 
maintain the just privileges and freedom of Tarliament, and to govern 
by the Known laws of the land to my utmost power , and particularly, to 
observe inviolably the laws consented to by me this Parliament In the 
mean while, if this time of war, and the great necessity and straits I am 
now driven to, beget any violation of those, I hope it shall be imputed by 
God and men to the authors of this war, and not to me, who have so 
earnestly laboured for the preservation of the peace of this kingdom. 

^ [Aur Victor, De Caesar ibus, c. xiii ] 
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28 ‘ When I willingly fail in these particulars, I will expect no aid or 1642 
relief from any man, or protection from Heaven. But i^ this resolution, 

I hope for the cheerful assistance of all good men, and am confident of 
God’s blessing.’ 

29 This Protestation, and the manner and solemnity of mak- 
ing it, gave not more life and encouragement to the little army 
than it did comfort and satisfaction to the gentry and inhabi- 
tants of those parts j into whom the Parliament had infused, 
that, if his majesty prevailed by force, he would with the same 
power abolish all those good laws which had been made this 
Parliament , so that they looked upon this Protestation as a 
more ample security for their enjoying the benefit of those Acts 
than the royal assent he had before given. And a more general 
and passionate expression of aifoction cannot be imagined than 
he received by the people of those counties of Dai by, Stafford, 
and Shropshire, as he passed, or a better reception than he found 

at Shrewsbury, into which town he entered on Tuesday the 20 th Sept 20 
of September. 

30 It will be, and was then, wondered at, that since the 
Parliament had a full and well formed army before the King had 
one full legiment, and the earl of Essex was himself come to 
Northampton some days before his majesty went from Notting- 
ham, his lordship neither disquieted the King whilst he stayed 
there, nor gave him any di&tuibancein his iijarch to Shrewsbury; 
which it he had done, he might either have taken him prisoner, 
or so dispersed his small power that it would iievei have been 
possible for him to have gotten an army together. But as the 
earl had not yet received his instructions, so they upon whom he 
depended avoided that expedition out of mere pride and con- 
tempt of the King’s forces, and upon a presumption that it would 
not be possible for him to raise such a power as would be able 
to look their army in the face ; but that, when he had m vain 
tried all other ways, and those who not only followed him upon 
their own charges but supported those who were not able to bear 
their own, (for his army was maintained and paid by the nobility 
and gentry, who served likewise in their own persons,) were 
grown weary and unable longer to bear that burden, his majesty 
would be foiced to put himself into their arms for protection 
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1642 and subsistence. And [if] such a victory without blood had 
crowned all their designs, and if their army, which they pre- 
tended to raise only for their defence and for the safety of the 
King’s person, had been able to prevent the King’s raising any, 
or if the King in that melancholic conjuncture at Nottingham 
had returned to Whitehall, he had justified all their proceedings, 
and could never after have refused to yield to whatsoever they 
pioposcd 

31. And it is most certain that the common soldiers of the 
army were generally persuaded that they should never be brought 
to fight, but that the King was in truth little better than im- 
prisoned by evil counsellors^ malignants^ delinquents^ and cavaliers, 
(the terms applied to his whole party,) and would gladly come 
to his Pailiament if he could break from that company, which he 
would undoubtedly do if their aimy came once to such a dis- 
tance that his majesty might make an escape to them And in 
this kind of discourse they were so sottish, that they were per- 
suaded that those persons of whose piety, honour, and integrity 
they had received heietofore the greatest testimony, were now 
turned Papists, and that the small army and forces the King 
had consisted of no other than Papists Insomuch as truly those 
of the King’s party who promised themselves any support but 
from the comfort of their own consciences, or relied upon any 
other means than from God Almighty, could hardly have made 
their expectations appear reasonable , for they were in truth 
possessed of the whole kingdom 

32. Portsmouth, the strongest and best fortified town then in 
Sept 3 the kingdom, was surrendered to them ; colonel Goring, about 

the beginning of September, though he had seemed to be so long 
resolved and prepared to expect a siege, and had been supplied 
with moneys according to his own proposal, was brought so low, 
that he gave it up, only for liberty to transport himself beyond 
seas and for his officers to repair to the King And it were to 
be wished that there might be no more occasion to mention him 
hereafter, after this repeated treachery ; and that his incompar- 
able dexterity and sagacity had not prevailed so far over those 
who had been so often deceived by him, as to make it absolutely 
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necesBary to speak at large of him more than once before this 1642 
discourse comes to an end 

33. The marquis of Hartford, though he had so much dis- 

^ [The following account of the surrender of Portsmouth is given in the 
Life, pp 183-4, where it follows the notice of the setting up of the standard 
at Nottingham — 

‘ And within three or four days, the news arrived that Portsmouth was 
given up, which almost struck the King to the heart Goring, who had 
received so much money from the Parliament, to mend the fortifications, 
and so much [from] the Queen, to provide men and victuals and ammuni- 
tion, that he might be able to defend himself when he should be forced to 
declare, which he expected to be much sooner, and could not expect to be 
suddenly relieved, had neither mended the fortifications or provided any 
thing for hiB defence, but had spent all the money in good fellowship, or 
lost it at play, the temptation of either of which vices he never could 
resist. So that when he could no longer defer giving the Parliament a 
direct answer, he had only the lord Wentworth and Mr Thomas Weston, 
who came to enjoy the delight of his company, which was very attractive, 
and for whom he had promised to raise troops of horse, and three or four 
country gentlemen, who repaired thither upon the first news of his de- 
claring, with so small a number of men as was fitter for their equipage 
and retinue than for the defence of the place, and an addition of twenty 
or thirty common men to his garrison which the kindness of some friends 
had supplied [him] with and in this state sir Will Waller found him and the 
place when he came before it, and when he was deprived of all communi- 
cation by land or sea He continued in the same jollity from the time he 
was besieged, and sufieied the enemy to approach as he plea'sed, without 
disturbing him by any brisk sally or soldierly action, which all men ex- 
pected from him who were best acquainted with his other infirmities , and 
after the end of about three weeks, he delivered the town, upon no other 
conditions than the liberty for all who had a mind to go away, and Ins own 
transportation into Holland. When he recovered and restored himself to 
the King and Queen’s favour and trust after his foul tergiversation, he 
had great thoughts in his heat of power and authority, for his ambition 
was always the first deity he sacrificed to , and it was proposed by him, 
and consented to, that when the King should find it necessary to put him- 
self into the field, (which was thought would be fit for him to do much 
sooner,) the Queen should retire to Portsmouth and that was the reason 
why the Queen was so solicitous that it might be put into a good condition, 
and by this means he should be sure never to be reduced into any straits 
without a powerful relief, and should always have it in his power to make 
good conditions for himself in all events But when the Pailiament’s 
power was so much increased and the King’s abated that the Queen re- 
solved to transport heiself beyond the seas, the edge of Ins zeal was taken 
off, and he thought Portsmouth too low a sphere foi him to move m , and 
the keeping a town (which must follow the fate of the kingdom) was not 
a fit portion for him , and so he cared not to lose what he did not care to 
keep. And it were to be wished,’ etc , as above, § 32 ] 
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1642 credited the earl of Bedford's soldiery, and disheartened his 
great army, that the earl of Bedford (after lying in the fields 
four or five nights within less than cannon shot of the castle and 
town, and after having refused to fight a duel with the marquis, 
to which he pi evoked him by a challenge) sent sir John Nor- 
cott, under pretence of a treaty and the godly care to avoid the 
effusion of Christian blood, in plain English to desire that he 
might fairly and peaceably draw off his forces, and march away ; 
the which, how leasonable a request soever it was, the marquis 
refused, sending them word that as they came thither upon 
their own counsels, so they should get off as they could, and at 
Sept 6 last they did diaw off, and march above a dozen miles off for 
repose, leaving the marquis for some weeks undistuibed at Sher- 
borne ; yet when he heard of the loss of Portsmouth, the relief 
whereof was his principal business, and so that those forces 
would probably be added to the earl of Bedford, and by their 
success give much courage to his bashful army, and that a good 
legiraent of horse which he expected (for sir John Byron had 
sent him word from Oxfoid that he would march towards him) 
was retired to the King, and that the committees were now so 
busy in the several counties that the people in all places de- 
claied for the Pailiament, and more particularly some strong 
and populous towns in Somersetshire, as Taunton, Wellington, 
and Dunstar Castle, by reason whereof it would not be possible 
Sept 19 for him to increase his strength , he resolved to leave Sher- 
borne, where his stay could no way advance the King’s service, 
and to try all ways to get to his majesty. But when he came 
to Minyard [Minehead], a port-town, from whence he made no 
doubt he should be able to trarispoit himself and his company 
into Wales, he found the people both of the town and county so 
di.^ affected that all the boats, of which there used always to be 
great store by reason of the tiade for cattle and corn with 
Wales, were industriously sent away, save only two , so that, the 
earl of Bedford having taken new heart and being within four 
miles with his aimy, his lordship, with his small cannon and 
few foot, with the lord Paulett, lord Seymour, and some gentle- 
men of Somersetshire, transported himself into Glamorganshire \ 
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leaving sir Ralph Hopton, sir John Barkley, Mr. Dighy, and 1042 
some other officers, with their horse, (consisting of about one 
hundred and twenty,) to march into Cornwall, in hope to find 
that county better prepared for their reception. 

34. On the other hand, the earl of Bedford, thinking those 
few fugitives not worth his farther care, and that they would he 
easily apprehended by the committee of the militia, which was 
very powerful in Devon and Cornwall, contented himself with 
having driven away the marquis, and so expelh'd all hope of 
raising an army for the King in the west ; and retired with his 
forces to the earl of Essex, as sir William Waller had done from 
Portsmouth , so that as it was not expected that the forces about 
his majesty could be able to defend him against so puissant an 
army, so it was not imaginable that he could receive any addi- 
tion of strength from any other parts. For wherever they 
found any person of quality inclined to the King, or but disin- 
clined to them, they immediately seized upon his person, and 
sent him m great tiiumph to the Parliament, who committed 
him to prison, with all circumstances of cruelty and inhumanity. 

35. Thus they took prisoner the lord Mountague of Bough- 
ton, at his house in Northamptonshire, a person of great rever- 
ence, being above fourscore years of age, and of unblemished 
reputation, for declaring himself unsatisfied with their disobedient 
and undutiful proceedings against the King, and more expressly 
against their ordinance for the militia; and notwithstanding 
that he had a brother of the House of Peers, the Lord Privy 
Seal, and a nephew, the lord MaundevilP, who had as full a 
power in that council as any man. and a son in the House of 
Commons very unlike his lather, his lordship was committed to Sept 10. 


the Tower a close prisoner; and, though he was afterwards 
remitted to more air he continued a prisoner to his death. 


1644 
June 15 


36. Thus they took prisoner in Oxfordshire the earl of Berk- 


shire, and three or four principal gentlemen of that county, and 


committed them to the Tower, for no other reason but wishing Aug 16 


^ [^Kimbolton’ has been subsequently written above this name by 
Clarendon ] 

* £To his lodging in the Savoy ] 
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1642 well to the Kiilg ; for they never appeared in the least action in 
his service And thus they took prisoner the earl of Bath in 
Devonshire who neither had or ever meant to do the King the 
least service, but only, out of the morosity of his own nature, 
had before in the House expressed himself not of their mind , 
and carried him, with many other gentlemen of Devon and 
Somerset, with a strong guard of horse to London , where, after 
they had been exposed to the rudeness and reproach of the 
common people, who called them ‘traitors and rebels to the 
Parliament,’ and pursued them with such usage as they use to 
the most infamous malefactors, they were, without ever being 
examined or charged with any particular crime, committed to 
several prisons. So that not only all the prisons about London 
were quickly filled with persons of honour, and great reputation 
for sobriety and integrity to their counties, but new piisons were 
made for their reception ; and, (which was a new and baibarous 
invention,) very many persons of very good quality, both of the 
clergy and laity, were committed to prison on board the ships in 
the river of Thames, where tlmy were kept under decks, and no 
friend suffered to come to them, by which many lost their lives. 
And that the loss of their liberty might not be all their punish- 
ment, it was the usual course, (and very few scaped it,) after 
any man was committed as a notorious malignant, (which was 
the brand,) that his estate and goods were seized or plundered, 
by an order from the House of Commons or some committee, or 
[by] the soldiers, (who in their march took the goods of all Catho- 
lics and eminent malignants as lawful prize), or by the fury and 
license of the common people, who were in all places giown to 
that barbarity and rage against the nobility and gentry, (under 
the style of cavaliers,) that it was not safe for any to live at 
their houses who were taken notice of as no votaries to the 
Parliament. 

37. So the common people (no doubt by advice of their 
Aug 22 superiors) in Essex on a sudden beset the house of Sir John 
Lucas, one of the best gentlemen of that county, and of the most 
eminent affection to the King, being a gentleman of the privy 

^ [The order for his arrest is dated 23 Aug Lords' Journals, Y. 318 ] 
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chamber to the Prince of Wales ; and, upon pretence that he 1642 
was going to the King, possessed themselves of all his horses and 
arms, seized upon his person, and used him with all possible in- 
dignities, not without some threats to murder him . and when 
the mayor of Colchester, whither he was brought, with more 
humanity than the rest, offered to keej) him prisoner in his own 
house till the pleasure of the Parliament should be farther 
known, they compelled him, (for he was willing to be compelled,) 
to send him to the common gaol , where he remained, glad of that 
security, till the House of Commons removed him to another Aug 
prison, (without ever charging him with any crime,) having sent 
all his horses to the earl of Essex, to be used in the service of 
that army 

38. At the same time the same rabble entered the house of 
the countess of Rivers, near Colchester, for no other giound 
than that she was a Papist, and in few hours disfurmshed it of 
all the goods which had been many years with great curiosity 
providing, and were not of less value than forty thousand pounds 
sterling; the countess herself hardly escaping, after great in- 
solence had been used to her person : and [she] could never 
receive any repai ation from the Parliament So that these 
and many other instances of the same kind in London and ihe 
parts adjacent, gave sufficient evidence to all men how little else 
they were to keep who meant to preserve their allegiance and 
integrity in the full vigour. 

39 I must not forget, though it cannot be remembered with- 
out much horror, that this strange wild-fire among the people 
was not so much and so furiously kindled by the breath of the 
Parliament as of the clergy, who both administered fuel and 
blowed the coals in the Houses too. These men having creeped 
into, and at last driven all learned and orthodox men from, the 
pulpits, had, (as is before remembered,) from the beginning of 
this Parliament, under the notion of reformation and extirpating 

^ [Thanks were given by Parliament on Aug. 23 to the inhabitants of 
Colchester for seizing Sir John Lucas’ horses and arms He was sent to 
the Gatehouse by the Commons on Aug 29 Lords' Journals, Y 319] 

* [She petitioned for redress on Aug 29, and an order was issued for all 
justices, &c. to assist in the recovery of her goods. Ihid. 331.] 
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1642 of Popery, infused seditious inclinations into the hearts of men 
against the present government of the Church, with many 
libellous invectives against the State too. But since the raising 
an army and rejecting the King’s last overture of a treaty, they 
contained themselves within no bounds, and as freely and with- 
out contiol inveighed against the person of the King as they had 
before against the worst malignant; profanely and blasphemously 
applying whatsoever had been spoken and declared by God Him- 
self or the prophets against the most wicked and impious kings, 
to incense and stir up the people against their most gracious 
sovereign. 

40 . There are monuments enough in the seditious sermons 
at that time printed, and in the memories of men of others not 
printed, of such wresting and perverting of Scripture to the 
odious purposes of the preacher, that pious men will not look 
over without trembling. One takes his text out of Moses’ 
words in the 3 2d chapter of Exodus and the 29th verse. Conse- 
crate yourselves to-day to the Lordy even every man upon hs son 
and upon his hrotheVy that he may bestow upon you a blessing 
this day . and from thence incites his auditory to the utmost 
prosecution of those, under what relation soever of blood, neigh- 
bourhood, dependence, who concurred not in the refonnation 
proposed by the Parliament. Another makes as bold with 
David’s words, in the i Chron., 22 ch., and the i6th verse. 
Arise therefore, and be doing : and from thence assures them it 
was not enough to wish well to the Parliament ; if they bi ought 
not their purse as well as their prayers, and their hands as well 
as their hearts, to the assistance of it, the duty in the text was 
not performed. There was more than Mr. Marshall^, who, from 
the 23rd verse of the 5th chapter of Judges, Curse ye Meroz, 
said the angel of tlw, Lord; curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 

* \Meroz cursed a sermon 'preached to the House of Commons, Feh 23, 
1641, 4° Lond 1641. Prolonged searcli has failed to trace the other ser- 
mons to which Clarendon refers They are not mentioned in a MS 
list of all the sermons preached before Parliament from 1640 to 1648, 
which is in Wood MS F 21 in the Bodleian Library. Probably they 
were preached to miscellaneous congregations, and may have been amongst 
those ‘ not printed ’ which are mentioned above.] 
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thereof because they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of 1642 
the Lord against the mighty^ presumed to inveigh against, and in 
plain terms to pronounce God’s own curse against, all those who 
came not with their utmost power and strength to destroy and 
loot out all the malignants who in any degree opposed the 
Parliament. 

41 There was one who from the 48 th [chapter] of the prophet 
Jeremy, and the loth verse, Cursed he he that heepeth bach his 
sword fro'^ bloody reproved those who gave any quarter to the 
King’s soldieis. And another out of the 5 th veise of the 25 th 
chapter of Proverbs, Take away the wicked from before the king^ 
and his thro'ue shall be established in righteousness, made it no 
less a case of conscience by force to remove the evil counsellors 
from the King, (with bold intimation what might be done to the 
King himself if ho would not suffer them to be removed,) than 
to perfoim any Christian duty that is enjoined. It would fill a 
volume to insert all the impious madness of this kind, so that 
the complaint of the prophet Ezechiel might most truly and 
seasonably liave been applied. There is a conspiracy of her pro- 
phets in the middest thereof, like a roaring lion ravening the prey ; 
the)j have devoured souls, they have taken the treasure and precious 
things , they have made her many widows in the midst thereof^ 

42. It was the complaint of Erasmus of the clergy in his time, 
that when princes were inclinable to wars, alms e sacro suggesto 
promittit omnium admissorvm condonationem, [ .] alius promittit 

cert am vnctoiiam, propihetarum voces ad, rem impiam detorquens. 

Tam bellaces conciones audimmus, says he^. And indeed no 
good Christian can without horror think of those ministers of 
the chinch, who, by their function being messengers of peace, 
are the only trumpets of war and incendiaries towards rebellion. 

How much more Christian was that Athenian nun in PlutarclC, 
and how shall she use up in judgment against those men, who, 
when Alcibiades was condemned by the public justice of the 
State, and a decree made that all the religious priests and 

^ [Ezek xxii 25 ] 

dagia, sub tit Imperxtla, super prov * Dulce bellum mexpertis ’ 

Edit fol [Francof ] 1599, coll 735, 7^6.] [In Vxt Alcih.'] 
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1642 women should ban and curse him, stoutly refused to perform 
that office ; answering, ‘that she was professedieligious to pray 
and to bless, not to curse and to ban.’ And if the peison and 
the place can improve and aggravate the offence, (as without 
doubt it doth, both before God and man,) methinks the preach- 
ing treason and rebellion out of the pulpit should be worse than 
the advancing it in the market, as much as poisoning a man at 
the Communion would be worse than murdering him at a 
tavern And it may be, in that catalogue of sins which the 
zeal of some men [hath thought to be the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, theie may not be any one more reasonably thought to be 
such than a minister of Christ’s turning lebel against his prince, 
(which IS a most notorious apostasy against his order,) and his 
pleaching rebellion to the people as the doctiine of Christ, 
which, adding blasphemy and pertinacy to his apostasy, hath all 
the marks by which good men are taught to avoid that sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

43 Within three or four days after the King’s remove from 
Nottingham, the eail of Essex with his whole army lemoved 
from Northampton, and marched towards Worcester , of which 
his majesty had no sooner intelligence than he sent prince 
Rupert, with the greatest pait of the horse, on the other 
side of the Severn, towards that city , as well to obsei ve the 
motion of the enemy as to give all assistance to that place, 
which had declai ed good affections to him , at least to counten- 
ance and secure the letreat of those gentlemen who were there 
raising foices for the King, but especially to join with sir 
J [ohn J Byron, whom his majesty had sent in the end of August 
to Oxford, to convey some money, which had been secretly 
bi ought from London thither, to his majesty. And he, after 
some small disasters in his march by the insurrection of the 
countiy people, who were encouraged by the agents for the 
Parliament and seconded by the officers of the militia, came safe 
with his charge to Worcester , wheie he had been very few hours 
when a strong party of horse and dragoons, being sent by the 
earl of Essex under the command of Nathaniel Fynes, son to the 
» [‘ have,’ MS.] 
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lord Say, came to surprise the town, which was open enough to 1642 
have been entered in many places, though in some it had an old 
decayed wall, and at the most usual and frequented entrances 
into the city weak and rotten gates to be shut, but without 
either lock or bolt. 

44 Yet this doughty commander, coming early in the morn- Sept. 21. 
ing, when the small guard which had watched, conceiving all to 
be secure, were gone to rest, and being within musket shot of 
the gate befoie he was discovered, finding that weak door shut, 
or rather closed against him, and not that quick appearance ot 
a party within the town as he promised himself, without doing 
any harm letired in great disoider, and with so much haste that 
the weaned horse sent out picsently to attend him could not 
overtake any of his tram* so that when prince Rupert came Sept 2^ 
thither, they did not conceive any considerable paity of the 
enemy to be near. However, his highness resolved to retire 
from thence, as soon as he should receive pel feet intelligence of 
the motion of the enemy, or wheie certainly he was , when on the 
sudden, being lepoamg himself on the ground with piiiice 
Maurice his brother, the lord Higby, and the piincipal officeis, 
in the field before the town, some of his weaned troops (for they 
bad had a long marcli) being by, but the rest and most of the 
oflScers being in the town, he espied a fair body of hoise, consist- 
ing of iieai five hundred, marching in very good order up a lane 
within musket shot of him. In tins confusion, they had scarce 
time to get upon their horses, and none to consult of what was 
to be done, or to put theiiibclves into their several places of 
command And it may be it was well they had not , foi if all 
those officers had been in the heads of their several tioops, it is 
not impossible it might have been worse. But the prince in- 
stantly declaring that he would charge, his brother, the lord 
Digby, commissary general Wilmot, sir John Byron, sir Lewis 
Dives, and all those officers and gentlemen whose troops were 
not present 01 ready, put themselves next the prince ; the other 
wearied troops coming in ordei after them. 

45. And in this manner the prince charged them as soon as 
they came out of the lane, and being seconded by this handful 
Y 2 
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1642 of good men, though the rebels, being gallantly led by colonel 
Sand[y]s, (a gentleman of Kent, and the son of a worthy father), 
and completely aimed both for offence and defence, stood well, 
yet in a short time many of their best men being killed, and 
colonel Sarid[y]s himself falling with his hurts, the whole body 
was louted, fled, and was pursued by the conquerors for the space 
of above a mile. The number of the slain were not many, not 
above forty or fifty, and those most officeis , for their arras were 
HO good that in the charge they were not to be easily killed, and 
in the chase the goodness of then horse made it impossible 
C’olonel Sand[y]s, (who died shortly after of his wounds,) captain 
Wingate, (who was the more known by being a member of the 
House of Commons, though taken notice of tor having in 
that charge behaved himself stoutly,) and two or three Scotch 
officers, were taken piisoners Of the King’s party none of 
name was lost commissary general Wilmot hurt with a sword 
in the side, and sir Lewis Dives in the shoulder, and two or 
tbiee other officers of infeiior note; none miscairying of their 
wounds, which w\as the more strange for that, by reason they 
expected not an encounter, there was not on the prince’s side a 
piece of ai mour ivorn that day, and but lew pistols , so that most 
of the hui t that was done was by the sword Six or seven cornets 
were taken, and many good horses, and some aims, for they who 
lan away made themselves as light as they coukC 

^ [The following account of this engagement near Worcester is given m 
the Lif(% p 192, where it follows § 65 infra. 

‘ Whilst this was preparing, the King made a journey to Chester, both to 
aocuie that place to his service, (which, being the key of Ireland, was most 
nece'^saiy to be preseived in obedience to him,) and to countenance the 
lord Strange, who met with some opposition in those parts to a degree he 
had not apprehended When his majesty marched towards Shrewsbury^ 
the earl of Essex, not knowing his purpose, went with his army towards 
Worcestei, that he might keep himself between the King and London , 
and prince Robert chanced to be at the same time in Worcester, as is men- 
tioned befoie, when lie was informed that some of the Parliament forces 
were even at the gates Whereupon he drew out those few troops of 
horse which attended him, that he might take a view of the enemy, and 
they were no sooner in view than they were engaged mutually in a brisk 
charge The earl of Essex had sent Nathaniel Eynes with a regiment of 
his best horse to take possession of Worcester, where he intended to be 
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46. This rencounter proved of unspeakable advantage and 1642 
benefit to the King. For it being the first action his hoise had 
been brought to, and that pai-ty of the enemy being the most 
picked and choice men, it gave his tioops great courage, and 
rendered the name of pi nice Rupert very terrible, and exceed- 
ingly appalled the adversary , insomuch as they had not in a long 
time after any confidence in tlieir horse, and tlieir very numbers 
were much lessened by it. For tliat whole party being routed, and 
the chief officers of name and reputation eithei killed oi taken, 
thougli the number lost ujion the place was not considerable, 
there were very many more who never returned to the seivice , 
and, which was worse, for their own excuse in all places talked 
aloud of the inciedible and umesistible courage of prince Rupeit 

that night with the gross of his army They were more in number, and 
much better piovided than the piince his troops, but they weie by reason 
of the hedges too near each other to part, before either thought to engage, 
many of the prince his troops being dismounted, as not looking for [an] 
enemy, when the first troops, where the piince himself was, charged tlie 
other so fiercely that, though they who were in the front behaved themselves 
well, the colonel himself and the greater pait of Ins troops were routed 
very easily, and puisued as far as was fit Wilmot sir Lewis Dyves, and 
some other officers, were hurt, but veiy few of the King’s men killed, and 
none of name Of the Parliament side near a bundled were killed on the 
place, Saud[y]s and Wyndham and Walton, and other officeis of name, 
taken piisoners, whereof the first died of his wounds in few days after , and 
five 01 six comets of horse taken It was a busk and a seasonable action, 
and made the prince’s name and his troops teirible, and brake the spirits 
of the other as much, and did entirely break one of the best reginionts of 
horse m that aniiy The prince understood by the pnsoneis how near the 
earl of Essex was, and theiefoie having come into the town but that morn- 
ing, and having nothing but horse there, and two or three companies of 
foot of new unarmed men, levied in the plate, he drew all away from 
thence towaids Bewly, but the earl of Essex meeting the maiks and 
evidence of the defeat of his troops, and not knowing what reception he 
should find at Worcester, stopped Lis maicli, and did not enter that city m 
three days after this action The King was at (Chester when this fell out, 
whither the prince gave him notice of it, and sent the colours he had taken 
by his servant Crane, who was knighted for his news , and the King 
thought it necessary, in regard of the earl of Essex’s being at W orcester, 
to return to Shiewsbury soonei than he intended, and bcfoie he had 
finished the business he went [upon ] and so the lord Strange suffered an 
affront at Manchester, and the town then shutting their gates against him, 
they continued in rebellion during the war and at the same time the earl 
of Darby died, and the lord Strange succeeded him in that title ’] 
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1042 and the King’s horse So that from this time the Parliament 
began to be apprehensive that the business would not be as 
easily ended as it was begun, and that the King would not be 
brought back to his Parliament with their bare votes. Yet how 
faintly soever the private pulses beat, (for no question many 
who had niiifde greatest noise wished they were again to choose 
then side,) there was so far from any visible abatement of their 
mettle, that, to weigh down any possible supposition that they 
might be inclined or drawn to treat with the King, or that they 
had any apprehension that the people would be less firm and 
constant to them, they proceeded to bolder acts to evince both 
than they had yet done 

47. For to the first, to shew how secure they were against 
resentment from his allies, as well as against his majesty’s own 
power, they caused the Capuchin friars, who by the ai tides of 
mairiage weie to have a safe leception and entertainment in 
the Queen’s family, and had, by hei majesty’s care and at her 
dial ge, a small but a convenient habitation by hei own chapel in 
her own house ' in tlie Strand, and had continued there without 
distui bailee fiom the tunc of the mairiage, after many insolences 
and indignities offered to them by the rude multitude, even 

164:; within those gates of her own house, to be taken from thence 
10^ and to be sent over into Fiance, with protestation that if they 
were found again in England they should be proceeded against as 
traitors, and this in the face of the Fieiich ambassadoi, who 
notwithstanding withdiew not from them his courtship and 
application. 

48. Then, that the King might know how little they dreaded 
22 his forces, they sent down their instructions to the eail of Essex 

their general, who had long expected them , whereby, amongst 
other things of form for the better discipline of the army, they 
required him 

^ [Somerfeet House, called Denmark House when given to Queen Anne 
of Denmark by J ames I ] 

^ [This 18 the date of a final order by the House of Commons for the 
transportation of the friars into France, after a first order on September 2, 
1642, several conferences with the House of Lords, and some correspond- 
ence with the French ambassador ] 
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to the earl of Essex, 

49 To inarch, with such forces as he thought fit, towards the army 1642 
raised in his majesty’s name against the Parliament and the kingdom , 
and with them, oi any part of them, to fight at such time and place as he 
should judge most to conduce to the peace and safety of the kingdom: and 
that he should use his utmost endeavour by battle, or otherwise, to rescue 
his majesty’s person, and the persons of the prince and the duke of York, 
out of the hands of those desperate persons who were then about them 
They directed him to take an opportunity in some safe and honourable 
way to cause the petition of both Houses of Parliament, then sent to him, 
to be presented to his majesty , and if his majesty should thereupon please 
to withdraw himself from the forces then about him, and to resort to the 
Parliament, his lordship should cause his majesty’s forces to disband, and 
should serve and defend his majesty with a sufficient strength in his 
return Tliey required his lordship to publish and declare, that, if any 
who had been so seduced by the false aspersions cast upon the proceedings 
of the Parliament as to assist the King in acting of those dangerous 
Counsels, should willingly, within ten days after such publication in the 
army, return to their duty, not doing any hostile act within the time 
limited, and join themselves with the Parliament in defence of religion, 
his majesty’s person, the liberties and laws of the kingdom, and privileges 
of Parliament, with their persons and estates, as the members of both 
Houses and the rest of the kingdom have done, that the Lords and 
Commons would be ready, upon their submission, to receive such persons 
in such manner as they should have cause to acknowledge they had been 
used with clemency and favour, provided that that favour should not 
extend to admit any man into either House of Parliament who stood 
suspended, without giving satisfaction to the House whereof he should be a 
member , and except all persons who stood impeached, or particularly voted 
in either House of Parliament for any delinquency whatsoever , excepting 
likewise such adherents of those who stood impeached in Parliament of 
treason as had been eminent persons and chief actors in those treasons 

50. And lest those clauses of exception (which no doubt com- 
prehended all the King’s party, and if not, they were still to be 
judges of their own clemency and favour, which was all was 
promised to the humblest penitent) might invite those whom they 
liad no imnd to receive on any terms, they vouchsafed a pai - 
ticular exception of the earl of Bristol, the earl of Cumberland, 
the earl of Newcastle, and the earl of Rivers, the duke of Rich- 
mond, the earl of Carnarvan, the lord Newark, and the lord 
viscount Falkland, principal Secretary of State to his majesty, 

Mr Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Endymion Porter, and Mr Edward 
Hyde , against not one of whom there was a charge depending 
of any crime, and against very few of them so much as a vote 
(which was no great matter) of delinquency. 
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1642 51. It will be here necessary to insert the petition, directed 

to be presented ‘ in some safe and honourable way ' to his ma- 
jesty, the rather for that the same was, upon the leasons here- 
after mentioned, never presented , which was aftei wards objected 
to his majesty as a rejection of peace on his part when they de- 
sired it The petition was in these words . 

Sept 21 ^^2 ‘We, your majenty’s loyal subjects, the Lords and Commons m 

Parliament, cannot without great grief and tenderness of compassion 
behold the pressing miseries, the imminent dangers, and the devouiing 
calamities, which extremely threaten, and have partly seized upon, both 
your kingdoms of England and Ireland, by the practices of a party pre- 
vailing with your majesty , who, by many wicked plots and conspiracies, 
have attempted the alteration of the true religion and the ancient govern- 
ment of this kingdom, and the introducing of popish idolatry and supei- 
stition in the Church and tyranny and confusion in the State , and, foi 
the compassing thereof, have long corrupted your majesty’s counsels? 
abused your power, and, by sudden and untimely dissolving of formei 
Parliaments, have often hindered the reformation and prevention of those 
mischiefs , and being now disabled to avoid the endeavours of this Parlia- 
ment by any such means, have traitorously attemjited to overawe the 
same by force , and, in prosecution of their wicked designs, have excited, 
encouraged, and fostered an unnatural rebellion in Ireland , by which, in 
a most ciuel and outiageoiis manner, many thousands of your majesty’s 
subjects there have been destroyed, and, by false slandeis upon your 
Parliament, and malicious and unjust accusations, have endeavoured to 
begin the like niassacio here, and being, through God’s blessing, therein 
disappointed, have (as the most mischievous and bloody design of all) 
diawn your majesty to make war against your Parliament and good sub- 
jects of this kingdom, leading in your person an army against them, as 
if you intended by conquest to establish an absolute and illimited power 
over them , and by your jiower, and the countenance of your presence, have’ 
ransacked, spoiled, imprisoned, and muidered divers of your people, and, 
for their better assistance in their wicked designs, do seek to bring over 
the rebels of Ii eland, and other foices, beyond the seas, to join with them 

53 ‘And we, findiiig oui selves utterly deprived of youi majesty’s pro- 
tection, and the authors, counsellors, and abettois of these rnischiefb in 
greatest power and favour with your majesty, and defended by you against 
the justice and authoiity of youi high court of Parliament , whereby they 
are grown to that height and insolence as to manifest their rage and 
malice against those of the nobility and otheis who aie any whit inclinable 
to peace, not without great appearance of danger to your own royal person, 
if you shall not in all things concur with then wicked and traitorous 
courses , have, for the just and necessary defence of the Protestant re- 
ligion, of your majesty’s person, crown, and dignity, of the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, and the pnvileges and power of Parliament, 

^ [Tins correct reading is from the Commons' Journals, n 776, ‘you 
have,’ MS ] 
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taken up arms, and appointed and authorized Robert earl [of] Essex to be 1642 
captain general of all the forces by us raised, and to lead and conduct the 
same against these rebels and traitors, and them to subdue and bring to 
condign pumshment , and do most humbly beseech your majesty to with- 
draw your royal presence and countenance from these wicked persons, 
and if they shall stand out in defence of their rebellious and unlawful 
attempts, that vour majesty will leave them to be suppressed by that 
power which we have sent against them , and that your majesty will not 
mix your own dangers with theirs, but in peace and safety, without your 
forces, forthwith return to your Parliament, and, by their faithful counsel 
and advice, compose the present distempers and confusions abounding in 
both your kingdoms, and piovide for the security and honour of yourself 
and your royal posterity, and the prosperous estate of all your subjects , 
wherein if your majesty please to yield to our most humble and earnest 
desires, we do, in the piesence of Almighty God, profess that we will 
receive your majesty with all honour, yield you all due obedience and sub- 
jection, and faithfully endeavour to secure your person and estate from all 
dangers, and, to the uttermost of our power, to procure and establish to 
yourself and to your people all the blessings of a gloiious and happy 
reign ’ 

54. Then, that it might appear they were notliiiig jealous oi 
appiehensive of the people’s defection and revolt from them, 
wlieieas befoie they had made the general desire of the kingdom 
the giound and argument foi whatsoever they had done, and had 
only invited men to contiibute freely what they thought fit to 
the charge in hand, without comjielhng any who were unwill- 
ing, they now took notice not only of those who opposed then 
proceedings, or privately dissuaded othei men fiom concurring 
with them, but of those who, either out of fear or covetousness 
or both, had neglected really to contribute, and thciefoie they 
boldly published their votes, (which were laws to the people, or Oct 15 
of much moie authority,) ‘That all such persons as should not 
contribute to the charge of the commonwealth, in that time of 
imminent necessity, should be disarmed and secured,’ and that 

this vote might be the more terrible, they ordeied, the same day, Oct. 15 
the mayor and sheriffs of Loudon to search the houses, and seize 
the arms, belonging to some aldermen, and other principal and 
substantial citizens of London whom they named in their order, 

‘ for that it appeared by the report from their committee, that 
they had not contiibuted, as they ought, to the charge of the 
commonwealth.’ 

55. And by tliis means the poorest and lowest of the people 
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1642 became informers against the richest and most substantial , and 
the result of searching the houses and seizing the arms was the 
taking away plate and things of the greatest value, and very 
frequently plundeiing whatsoever was worth the keeping. They 
Oct 15. further appointed that the fines, rents, and profits of archbishops, 
bishops, deans, deans and chapters, and of all delinquents who 
had taken up arms against the Pailiament, or had been active in 
the commission of airay, should be sequesteied for the use and 
benefit of the commonwealth. And that the King might not 
Oct 15 fare better than his adherents, they directed all his revenue 
arising out of rents, fines in courts of justice, composition for 
wards, and the like, and all other his revenue, should be brought 
into the several courts and other places where they ought to be 
paid in, and not issued foith, or paid forth, until fuither order 
should be taken by both Houses of Parliament , without so much 
as assigning him aiiypait of his own towards the support of his 
own person 

56 This stout invasion of the people’s property, and compel- 
ling them to part with what was most precious to them, any 
pait of their estates, was thought by many an unpolitic act in 
the morning of their sovereignty, and that it would wondei fully 
have irreconciled their new subj’ects to them. But the conductors 
well undei stood that their empire already depended more on the 
fear than love of the people : and that as they could carry on 
the war only by having money enough to pay the soldiers, so, 
that whilst they had that, probably they should not want men 
to recruit their armies upon any misadventui e. 

57 h It cannot be imagined how great advantage the King 
received by the Parliament’s rejecting the King’s messages for 
peace, and their manner in doing it. All mens’ mouths were 
opened against them, the messages and answers being 1 ead in all 
churches They who could not serve him in their persons con- 

‘ [The text is here, m § § 5 7-61, 64-66, taken up from the L ife, pp 1 89-93 ] 

* [The nine lines following originally stood thus in the MS — 

'When Mr Hyde came from Hondon towards Yoik, to attend the King, 
he made Oxford his way, and there conferring with his friend Dr Sheldon, 
then warden of All Souls, of the ill condition the King was in, by his 
extreme want of money, with which there could be no way to supply him, 
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trived ways to supply him with money. Some eminent governors 
in the universities gave him notice that all the colleges were very 
plentifully supplied with plate, which would amount to a good 
value and lay useless in their tieasuries, there being enough 
besides for their use ; and there was not the least doubt but 
that whensoever his majesty should think fit to require that 
treasure, it would all be sent to him Of this the King had 
long thought, and when he was at Nottingham in that melan- 
cholic season, two gentlemen were despatched away to Oxford 
and to Cambiidge, (two to each,) with letters to the several July 7 
vice-chancellors, that [they] should move the heads and i)iincipals 
of the several colleges and halls that they would send their plate 
to the King; private advertisements being fiist sent to some 
confident persons to prepare and dispose those without whose 
consent the service could not be performed. 

68 This whole affair was transacted with so great secrecy and 
discretion that the messengers returned from the two universi- 
ties in as short a time as such a journey could well be made, and 
brought with them all, or very near all, their plate, and a con- 
sideiablc sum of money which was sent as a piesent to his 
majesty from several of the heads of colleges out of their own 
particular stores , some scholars coming with it, and helping to 
procure horses and carts for the service , all which came safe to 
Nottingham at the time when there appeared no more expecta- 
tion of a treaty, and contributed much to raising the dejected 
spirits of the place The plate was presently weighed out, and 
delivered to the several officers who were intrusted to make 
levies of horse and foot, and who received it as money ; the rest 
was caiefully preserved to be cairied with the King when he 

the Parliament being possessed of all his revenue, the doctor told him, and 
wished him to inform the King of it, that all the colleges in Oxford, and 
he did believe the like of Cambridge, were very plentifully supplied with 
plate, which would amount to a good value, and lay useless in their trea- 
suries, there being enough besides for their use ; and he had not the least 
doubt but that whensoever his majesty should think fit to lequire that 
treasure, it would all be sent to him He had given the king information 
of this as soon as he came to Yoik, and when he was at Nottingham, in 
that melancholic season, he put him in mind again of it, and then two 
gentlemen were despatched,’ &c ] ^ [at York.] 
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should remove from thence; secret orders being sent to the 
officers of the Mint to be ready to come to his majesty as 
soon as he should require them, which he meant to do as soon as 
he should find himseK in a place convenient. There was now 
no more complaining or murmuring. Some gentlemen undei- 
took to make levies upon their own credit and inteiest, and 
others sent money to the King upon their own inclinations. 

59. There was a pleasant story then much spoken of in the 
Couit, which admimsteied some mirth. There were two great 
men who lived near Nottingham, both men of great fortunes and 
of gieat parsimony, and known to have much money lying by 
them, Purpoint [Pieriepoint], eail of Kingston, and Leake, loid 
Dencourt To the former the lord (kipell was sent , to the lattei , 
John Ashbuinham, of the bedchamber, and of entire confidence 
with his master; each of them with a letter, all wiitten with 
the King’s hand, to bonow of each ten or five thousand pounds. 
Oapell was very civilly leceived by the eail, and enter! ained as 
well as the ill accommodations in his house and his manner of 
living would admit. He expressed, with wonderful civil expres- 
sions of duty, the great trouble he sustained in not being able 
to comply with his majesty’s commands He said, ‘ all men knew 
that he innthei had nor could have money, because he had 
every year, of ten or a dozen which were past, pui chased a 
thousand pound land a year, and theiefore he could not be 
imagined to have any money lying by him, which he never loved 
to have. But,’ he said, ‘he had a neighbour who lived within 
few miles of him, the lord Dencourt, who was good for nothing, 
and lived like a hog, not allowing himself necessaries, and who 
could not have so little as twenty thousand pounds in the scuivy 
house in which he lived,’ and advised that he might be sent to, who 
could not deny thehaving of money, and concluded with gi eat duty 
to the King and detestation of the Parliament, and as if he meant to 
consider farther of the thing, and to endeavour to get some money 
for him , which though he did not remember to send, his affections 
were good, and he was afterwards killed in the King’s seivice. 

60. Ashbuinham got no more money, nor half so many good 
words The lord Dencoui*t had so little correspondence with 
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the Court that he had never heard his name ; and when he had 1642 
read the King’s letter, he asked from whom it was ; and when he 
told him that he saw it was from the King, he replied that ‘ he 
was not such a^fool as to believe it ; that he had received letters 
both from this King and from his father;’ and hastily ran out 
of the room, and returned with half a dozen letters in his hand, 
saying, that ‘ those were all the King’s letters, and that they 
always begin with Right trusty and well-helored, and that the 
King’s name was ever at the top , but this letter began with 
Bencourt, and ended with your loving ft leyid C. R., which,’ he 
said, ‘ he was sure could not be the King’s hand.’ His other 
tieatment was according to this, and after an ill supper he was 
shewed an indifTerent bed, the lord telling him that ‘ he would 
confer moic of the matter in the morning,’ he having sent his 
servant with a letter to the lord Falkland, who was his wife’s 
nephew, and who had scarce ever seen his uncle. The man 
came to Nottingham about midnight, and found my lord Falk- 
land in his bed ' The letter was to tell him, that ‘ one Ash- 
burnham was with him, who brought him a letter which he 
said was fiom the King, but he knew that could not be, 
and tlierofoie he desiied to know who this man was, whom ho 
kept in his house till the messenger should return.’ In spite 
of the laughter which could not be forborne, the lord Falkland 
made haste to inform him of the condition and quality of the 
person, and that the letter was writ with the King’s own hand, 
which he seldom vouchsafed to do. And the messenger return- 
ing eaily the next morning, his lord treated Mr. Ashburnham 
with so different a lespect that he, who knew nothing of the 
cause, believed that he should return with all the money that 
was desired. But it was not long before he was undeceived. 

The lord, with as cheerful a countenance as his could be, (for 
he had a very unusual and unpleasant face,) told him that ‘though 
lie had no money himself, but was in extreme want of it, he 
would tell him where he might have money enough , that he 
had a neighbour, who lived within four or five miles, the earl of 
Kingston, that never did good to any body, and loved nobody 
^ [originally in the MS . ‘ who was then in his bed with Mr Hyde.’] 
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1042 but himself, who had a world of money, and could furnish the 
King with as much as he had need of ; and if he should deny 
that he had money when the King sent to him, he knew 
where he had one trunk full, and would discover it , and that 
he was so ill beloved, and had so few friends, that nobody would 
care how the King used him.’ And this good counsel was all 
Mr Ashburnham could make of him . and yet this wretched 
man was so far fioin wishing well to the Parliament, that, 
when they had prevailed and were possessed of the whole king- 
dom as well as of Nottinghamshire, he would not give them 
one penny, nor compound for his delinquency, as they made 
the having lived in the King's quaiters to be, but sutfeicd his 
whole estate to be sequestered, and lived in a very miserable 
fashion, only by what he could ravish from his tenants ; who, 
though they paid their rents to the Parliament, were forced by 
his rage and threats to part with so much as kept him, till he 
died, in that condition he chose to live m his conscience being 
powerful enough to deny himself, though it could not dispose 
him to grant to the King And thus the two messengers re- 
turned to the King, so near the same time that he who came 
first had not given his account to the King before the other 
enteied into Ins presence. 

01. And the same day, one Sacheverel, who was a gentleman, 
and known to be very rich, being pressed to lend the King five 
hundred pounds, sent him a picsent of one hundred pieces in 
gold, ‘which,’ he said, ‘he had procured with gieat difficulty,’ 
and protested, with many execiable imprecations, that ‘ he had 
never in his life seen five hundred pounds of his own together, ’ 
when, within one month after the King’s depaiture, the Parlia- 
ment troops, which borrowed in another style, took five thou- 
sand pounds from him, which was lodged with him in the 
chamber in which he lay. Which is therefore mentioned in 
this place, that upon this occasion it may be seen, that the un- 
thrifty retention of their money which possessed the spirits of 
those who did really wish the King all the success he wished for 
himself, was the unhappy promotion of all his misfortunes and 
if they had in the beginmng but lent the King the fifth pait of 
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what, after infinite losses, they found necessary to sacrifice to 1042 
his enemies in the conclusion, to preserve themselves fiom total 
ruin, his majesty had been able, with God's blessing, to have 
preserved them and to have destroyed all his enemies. 

62 ^. The news of the impoitant victory before Worcester 

^ [§§ 62, 63 are from the Hist , p 355, the Life continuing thus, pp. 
190-1 — 

‘ The King was weary of Nottingham, where he had received so many 
moitifications, and was very glad in so short a time to find himself in a 
posture fit to remove from thence The geneial, eail of Lindsey, had 
brought to him a good regiment of foot out of Lincolnshire, of near one 
thousand men, very well officered , and the lord Willoughby by his son, 
who had been a captain in Holland, and to whom his majesty had given 
the command of his guards, had brought up likewise from Lincolnshire 
anothei excellent regiment, near the same numbei, under officers of good 
experience John Bellasis, a younger son of the lord Falconbridge, and 
Bii William Penniman were come up from Yorkshire to the standard, with 
each of them a good regiment of foot, of about six bundled men, and each 
of them a troop of horse Though his tram of artillery was but mean, and 
his piovision of ammunition much meaner, yet it was all he could depend 
[upon,] and therefore it was to be well spent, and as soon as might be, all 
the impatience being now to fight The lord Paget, who left the parlia- 
ment shortly after the King came to Yoik, to expiate former transgres- 
sions, had undertaken to raise a good regiment of foot in Staffordshire, 
where his best interest was , and some other peisons of condition had 
macl£ the same engagements for Wales The lord Strange (for his father 
the earl of Derby was then living) was thought to have much moie power 
in Cheshire and Lancashire than in truth he had, and some of the best 
men of those counties had commissions to raise both horse and foot in 
those counties , so that though the King was not 1 esolved where to make 
a stand, yet it appeared necessary to make his march towards those paits 
For all the reasons mentioned, Shi ewsbury was by all men thought to be 
the best post, because of the communication it had with all the other 
counties , but they could not be sure of admittance theie Some piincipal 
gentlemen of that county, and members of the House of Commons, were 
then there to persuade the country to submit to the ordinance of Parlia- 
ment , yet Mr Hyde had kept an intelligence with the mayor of the 
town by a churchman who was a canon of a collegiate church there, and a 
dexterous and discreet person, who had been at Nottingham with him, and 
given him a full account of the humour and disposition of that people, and 
he had by his majesty’s order sent him again thither, with such instruc- 
tions and letters as were necessaiy for the negociation The first day’s 
march was from Nottingham to Darby, in the middle way to which the 
army was drawn up, horse and foot, and was the first time his majesty 
had a view of them , and that day the lord Paget’s regiment of foot in- 
creased the number, and the whole made so good an appearance that all 
men were even wishing for the earl of Essex, and all fears were vanished. 



33 ^ JPrince Hubert retires from Worcester. [VI. 62. 

1042 found the King at Chester, whither his majesty thought neces- 
23 sary to make a journey himself as soon as he came to Shrews- 
bury, both to assure that city to his service, which was the key 
to Ireland, and to countenance the lord Strange (who by the 
Se[>t 29 death of Ins father became within few days earl of Darby) 
against some opposition he met with on the behalf of the Par- 
liament Here Crane, sent by prince Rupeit, gave him an ac- 
count of that action, and presented him with the ensigns which 
had been taken, and informed him of the earl of Essex's being m 
Sept 27 Worcester, which made the King to return sooner to Shrewsbury 
than he intended, and before the earl of Darby was possessed of 
that power which a little longer stay would have given him. 

03 . Prince Rupeit the same night after his victory, finding 
the gross of the rebels’ army to be within five or six miles, 
against which that city was in no degree tenable though all 
the King’s foot had been there, retired from W orcester on the 
Welsh side of the river, without any disturbance, and with all 
his prisoners, (colonel Sand[y]s only excepted, whom he charit- 
ably left to die of Ins wounds there,) into his quarters near 
Shrewsbury ; the earl of Essex being so much startled with his 
late defeat that he advanced not in two days after, and then, 
being surely informed that he should find no lesistance, he 
entered with his army into Worcester, using great seventy 
to those citizens who had been eminently inclined to the 

Sept 17 From Darby the King marched to Stafford, and gave order that no pre- 
judice should be done to the earl of Essex his house or park at Chartley, 
which was in view of the way, and would otherwise have been pulled 
down and destroyed Here Mr Hyde received a letter from the canon of 
Shrewsbury that the committee of Parliament had left the town, and he 
believed theie would not be the least pause in receiving the King How- 
ever, the King would not declare which way he would march till he had 
more assurance, and so sent Mr Hyde to Shrewsbury, to give him speedy 
notice before he declined the way to Chester, and receiving from him the 
next day an account that the town was well resolved, and that the mayor, 
though an old humorous fellow, had prepared all things foi Ins reception. 
Sept 20 the King came with the whole aimy to Shrewsbury before the end of 
September Prince Rupert, within few days after, marched on the Welsh 
side of Severn to Worcester, to countenance some levies of foot which 
were theie preparing Upon the King’s coming to Shrewsbury,’ &c as 
in section 64, Z. i ] 
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The King's leant of money • 

King’s service, and sending the piincipal of them prisoneis to 1642 
London. 

G4. Upon the King’s coming to Shrewsbury, there was a Sept 20 
very gieat conflux of the gentry of that and the [neighbouiing 
counties^,] which wcie goneially well affected, and made great 
professions of duty to his majesty some of them undeitook to 
make levies of horse and foot, and performed it at their own 
cliaige The town was vciy commodious in all lespects, strong 
in its situation, and, in respect of its neighbouihood to Korth 
Wales and the use of the ^Se^ern, yielded exci'llent piovisions 
of all kinds, so that both Couit and army weie veiy well ac- 
commodated , only the incurable disease of want of money 
could not be assuaged in either Yet whilst they s.it still, it 
was not veiy sensible, much less importunate. The soldieis 
behaved themselves oiderly, and the people weie not inclin(*d 
or provoked to coin 2 flain of their new guests, and the le- 
mainder of the plate wdiich was biought from the universities, 
togethci with the small piesents in money which were made to 
the King by many pai ticular pci sons, supplied the pi esent neces- 
sary expenses veiy conveniently But it was easily discerned 
that wlum the aimy should move, wdiich the King lesolved it 
should do with all possible expedition, the necessity ot money 
would be veiy gieat; and the train of aitilleiy, which is com- 
monly a spuiige that can never be filled or satisfied, was desti- 
tute of all things which weie necessary for motion, nor was 
theie any hojje that it could march till a good sum of money 
were assigned to it. Some carriage-Iioises and w^aggons which 
weie juepaied for the seivice of Ireland, and lay leady at 
Chester to be ti anspoi ted with the earl of Leicester, Lieutenant 
of that kingdom, weie brought to Slirewsbury by his majesty’s 
order for his own train and tlie call’s jiassionate labounng to 
prevent or remedy that apphcatiorU, with some other reasons, 
hindered the earl himself from pursuing that journey, and, in 
the end, deprived him of that province. But this seasonable 
addition to tlie tram increased the necessity of money, there 
being more use of it thereby. 

^ [‘ the neighbours, ’ MS ] * [See Lords Journals, V 359 ] 
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1642 65. Two expedients were found to make such a competent 

provision foi all wants, that they were at last bioken through 
Some person of that inclination had insinuated to the King 
that if the Catholics, which that and the adjacent counties 
weie well inhabited by, were secretly treated with, a consider- 
able sum of money might be raised amongst them ; but it must 
be carried with great privacy, that no notice might be taken of 
it, the Parliament having declared so great animosity against 
them , nor did it in that conjuncture concern the King less 
that it should be very secret, to avoid the scandal of a close 
conjunction with the Papists, which was every day imiiuted to 
him U 2 )Oii many consultations how and in what method to 
cairy on this design, the King was informed that if he would 
dejiute a ^lerson much tiusted by him^, to that service, the 
Catholics would tiust him, and assign one or two of their body 
to confei with him, and by this means the work might be 
earned on Hereujion the King sent for that person \ and told 
this whole matter, as it is heie set down, and lequired him to 
consult with such a peison, whom he would send to him the 
next moining ^ And the next moining a person of quality, 
and veiy much tiusted by all that party, came to him to confer 
ui)on that subject, and shewed a list of the names of all the 
gentlemen of quality and foitune of that religion, and who 
weie all convict lecusants, who lived within those counties ol 
Shiopshiie and Staffoid, who appealed to be a good number 
of very valuable men, on whose behalf he had only authority to 
conclude, though he believed that the method they agieed on 
thei e would be submitted to and confirmed by that jicojile in all 
othei jdaces He said, ‘they would by no means heai ken to 
any motion for the loan of money, for which they had paid so 
dear Upon their serving the King m that manner in his first 

^ [Originally in the MS , * Mr Hyde ’] 

^ [The following sentence has been here struck out in the MS — ‘ He 
was surprised with the information that that chuas of men had made 
choice of him for their trust, for which he could imagine no reason but that 
he had been often of counsel with some persona of quality of that profession, 
who yet knew very well that he was in no degree inclined to their persua- 
sion. He submitted to the King’s pleasure ’] 
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VI 66.] The expedients for raising money, 

expedition against the Scots/ It was in the end agreed upon, 1642 
that the King should wiite to every one of them to pay him an 
advance of two or three years of such rent as they were every 
year obliged to pay to him upon the composition they had made 
with him for their estates, which would amount to a consider- 
able sum of money ; which letters were accordingly writ, and 
within ten or twelve daj’-s between four and five thousand 
pounds were leturned to his majesty, which was a seasonable 
supply for his affaiis ^ 

66 . At his return to Shrewsbuiy the King found as much Sept 27 . 
done towards his march as he expected. And then the other 
expedient (which wii^ hinted betore) for money offeied itself. 

Theie was a gentleman of a very good extinction, and of the 
best estate of any gentleman of that countiy, one Sii Biclntrd 
Ncwpoil^, who li\ed within foiii 01 five miles of Rhrcwsbuiy, 
who was looked upon as a very piudent man, and had a veiy 
powerful influence upon that people, and was of undoubted 
affections and loyalty to the King and to the government both 
in CJiuich and State * his eldest son, Fiancis Newport^, was a 
young gentleman of great ex 2 )ectation and of excellent parts, a 
member of the House of Commons, who had behaved himself 
very well theie This gentleman intimated to a fiiend of his 
that if his father might be made a baion, he did believe he 
might be prevailed wuth to present his majesty with a good 
sum of money It w^as proposed to the King, who had no 
mind to embiace the pioposition, his majesty taking occasion 
often to speak against ' making raeichandise of honour , how 
much the Ciown suffered at pre.sent by the license of that kind 
which had been used dining the favour of the duke of Buck- 
ingham , and that he had not taken a fiimei resolution against 

^ [An account of pnnee Kuperfs engagement at Powick neai WorceHtei 
follows here m the MS , which will he found in the note to § 45 supra ] 

^ [The name has been struck out in the MS ] 

[The following lines are here struck out in the MS — ‘ and was then 
newly married to the daughter of the late earl of 13edfoid This young 
gentleman was well acquainted with Mr Hyde, and formerly spoke to 
him as if he wished his father might be made a baron ’ And for the 
words, ‘ it was proposed to the King ’ the original reading was, ‘ Mr. Hyde 
had spoken to the King ’] 
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1642 many things than against this particular expedient for the 
raising money.’ However, after he returned from Chester, and 
found by the increase of his levies and the good disposition 
all things were in, that he might in a short time be able to 
march, and in so good a condition that he should rather seek 
the lebels than decline meeting with them, if the indispensable 
want of money did not make his motion impossible, the merit 
and ability of the person, and the fair expectation from his 
posterity, he having two sons, both very hopeful, prevailed 
with his majesty to lesume the same oveiture; and in few 
Oct 14 days it was perfected, and sir Hi Newport was made baron 
Newpoit of Hiaichall [High EicallJ’ who presented the sum 
of i. 6000 to Ins majesty; wheieiipon all j^it’j^aiations for the 
aimy weie piosecuted with effects 

' [This line is altered in the MS to, ‘and the gentleman was made 
a baron ’J 

^ [The MS of the Life proceeds thus — 

1 ‘As soon as the oarl of Essex caiiie to Worcester he found himself 
obliged to send to the King The Pailiament found very sensibly that 
they had lost much of the people’s veneration by having rejected the 
King’s projiositions for peace, and that very many who had talked loud 
and were foi raising an ai my whilst they thought it impossible for the 
King to raise any, when tliey now saw that the King was like to be in the 
head of an aimy too, repented lieartily what they had done, and wished 
nothing moie than to prevent the two armies meeting in battle, which 
could be no otherways done but by a treaty , and they who had, as they 
believed, proceeded too far to be capable of security by any other exjiedient 
than by victory, and by reducing the King into the same stiaits he was in 
before he had an army, which they had no reason to despair of, were yet 
too wise to profess that they desiied the wai, but seemed only to wish for 
such a peace as might be security to the people against all such oppressions 
as they had fonnerly undergone , and therefore they now piepared a mes- 
sage to the King, which should be sent to the earl of Essex and by him to 
his majesty, and made the people believe that they had now made such an 
address to the King as would pievent the shedding of blood, and that 
a peace would be quickly concluded The earl of Essex sent this message 
from Worcester by a gentleman who was only a trooper in his guards, one 
Fleetwood, a son of sir Miles Fleetwood, the same man who had aftei wards 
so great power in the army and was so much spoken of This person, with 
a trumpet, came to Woicester, with a letter from the earl of Essex to the 
earl of Dorset, in which the message was enclosed, the letter containing 
some civil expiession of confidence that he to whom it was directed did 
desire the peace of the kingdom and to prevent a civil war, and theiefore 
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67. As soon as the King came to Shrewsbury, he had 1642 
despatched his letters and agents into Wales, Cheshire, and 

desired him to deliver that message to the King , which message renewed 
their old professions of duty, and how desirous they were to prevent 
a civil war and to retuni to their obedience , and therefore desired him to 
withdraw from his evil counsellors who had so much misled him, and to 
return to his Parliament, who thought of nothing but to make him great 
and glorious, and in older to his safety, and to defend him from his 
enemies, they had appointed the earl of Essex to receive him, who would 
perform all the offices of respect and duty to him which could be expected , 
and when he was returned to his Parliament he should find that all the 
professions they had made to him were very sincere Though the King 
had indignation enough foi such an invitation, it was not thought worthy 
of any answer from him, and the earl of Dorset did not think himself 
obliged by the employment, or by any of the expressions of their good 
opinion , and bo it was concluded that the messenger should return without 
any answer 

2 Within little more than twenty days from the time that the King 
came to Shrewsbury, he was in a posture convenient to find out the enemy 
Wales had yielded him two or three good regiments of fiiot and some 
troops of horse, and Cheshire and Lancasliire as many The lord Grandi- 
son and sii d ohn Byron had brought m their regiments of horse well com- 
pleted, and the lord Ihgby had drawn together some troops of his The 
greatest defect was, that many of the horse and foot wei e so much without 
arms, that some regiments of foot had not above two or tliree companies 
which had any arms, and the rest only had cudgels, and few of the horse 
had any firearms, and some without swoids However, sitting still would 
bring no supply of that kind, and theiefore the King resolved to march, 
and, when lie had got what he could from the tram-bands, that the 
soldieis must do the rest upon the charge of the enemy, with whom every 
body desired to encounter And as on the Parliament side the opinion 
that the King could never raise an army was the true reason that they did 
raise one, and so the cause of the war, together with the general opinion 
that the Parliament would never raise a rebellion , so on the King’s side 
the confidence that one battle would end and determine the war, in a total 
subduing one party and extinguishing all the fire that kindled it, and con- 
sequently all counsels being directed to that one end of fighting, was the 
principal cause of continuing the war , whereas if the King had only stood 
upon the defensive in all places where he had power, and declined all 
occasions of fighting as much as had been possible, and so ordered all con- 
tributions and supplies of money to the equal support of the army, it 
would probably have succeeded better , and those divisions would sooner 
have fallen out in the Parliament party which at last ruined themselves, 
after it had first destroyed the King and ruined the kingdom But the 
making head against a rebellion and the supporting a civil war was so 
much above the compiehension of any man, that very few guessed aright 
what they would do, or could judge what was fit to be done by the King 
The truth is, so many contrary causes contributed to the production of the 
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1042 Lancashire, to quicken the levies of men which were making 
there, finding' that the Parliament had been very solicitous 
and active in those counties of Cheshire and Lancashire, and 
that many of the gentry of those populous shires were deeply 
engaged in their service, and the loyal party so much depressed 
Sept, 14 that the House of Commons had sent up an impeachment of 
high treason against the lord Strange, who, being son and heir 
apparent of the earl of Darby, and possessed of all his father’s 
foitune in present, was then looked upon as of absolute power 
over that people, and accused him that he had, with an intent 
and purpose to subvert the fundamental laws and government 
of the kingdom of England, and the rights and liberties and 
tlie veiy being of Parliaments, and to set sedition between the 
King and his people, at Manchester of Lancaster, and at 
several other places, actually, maliciously, rebelliously, and 
traitorously summoned and called together great numbers of 
his majesty’s subjects, and incited, persuaded, and encouraged 
them to take up aims, and levy war against the King, Parlia- 
ment, and kingdom ; that he had in a hostile manner invaded 
the kingdom, and killed, hurt, and wounded divers of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, had set sedition betwixt the King and his 
people, and then was in open and actual rebellion against the 
Sept 16 King, Parliament, and kingdom. And upon this impeachment 
a foimal order parsed both Houses, (which was industriously 
published, and read in many churches of those counties,) de- 
claring his treason, and requiiiiig all persons to apprehend him , 
whereby not only the common people, who had obeyed his war- 
rants, but his loidship himself, (who had only executed the com- 
mission of array, and the seditious party at the same time exe- 
July 15 cuting their ordinance of militia, some blows had passed, whereof 
one or two had died,) was more than ordinarily dismayed. 

same effects, that the prophecy of Esdras seemed to be accomplished in 
that time And salt waters shall he found tn the meet, and [air\ friends 
shall destroy one another ^ thm shall wit hide itself, and understanding 
withdraw) itselj into his secret chamber 2 Esdras v 9 ’] 

^ [‘ And finding,’ MS From here to the words ‘inclinations 01 profes- 
sions,’ near the end of this section, the whole passage has been crossed out 
in the MS of the Hist , from which (pp. 356-8) sections 67-75 are taken ] 
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His majesty himself, leaving his household and army at Shrews- 1642 
bury, went in person with his troop of guards only to Chester, Sept 23. 
presuming that his presence would have the same influence 
there it had had in all other places, to compose the fears and ap- 
prehensions of all honest men, and to drive away the rest ; which 
fell out accordingly : for, being received and entertained with all 
demonstrations of duty by the city of Chester, those who had 
been most notably instrumental to the Parliament withdrew 
themselves, and the nobility and gentry, and indeed the common 
people, flocked to him, the former in very good equipage, and 
the latter with great expressions of devotion : yet in Cheshire 
Nantwich, and Manchester in Lancashire, made some shows, by 
fortifying and seditious discourses, of resistance and disaflection, 
and into those two places the seditious persons had retired 
themselves. To the first, the lord Grandison was sent with a Sept 29 
regiment of horse and some few dragooners, with the which, 
and his dexterous taking advantage of the people’s first appre- 
hensions before they could take advice what to do, he so awed 
that town, that after one unskilful volley they threw down 
their arms, and he entered the town, took the submission and 
oaths of the inhabitants for their future obedience, and having 
caused the small works to be slighted and all tlie arms and am- 
munition to be sent to Shrewsbury, he returned to his majesty. 

For Manchester, the lord Strange, who had by his majesty’s 
favour and encouragement recovered his spirits, undertook, 
without troubling his majesty faither northward, in a very 
short time to reduce that place, (which was not so fortunately 
performed, because not so resolutely pursued,) and to send a 
good body of foot to the King to Shiewsbury. So that his 
majesty within a week, leaving all parts behind him full of 
good inclinations or professions, returned through the north 
parts of Wales (where he found the people cordial to him and Sept 28 
arming themselves for him) to Shrewsbury. The King’s cus- 
tom was, in all counties thiough which he passed, to cause the 
high fehrief to diaw all the gentlemen and the most substantial 
inhabitants of those parts together, to whom (besides his 
caressing the principal gentlemen severally, familiarly, and veiy 
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1642 obligingly) he always spake something publicly, (which was 
afterwards printed,) telling them, 

68 ‘ That it was a benefit to him from the insolences and misfortunes 
which had diiven him about, that they had brought him to so good a part 
of his kingdom and to so faithful a part of his people He hoped neither 
they nor he should repent their coming together He would do his part 
that they might not , and of them he was confident before he came ’ He 
told them, ‘ the residence of an army was not usually pleasant to any 
place , and his might carry more fear with it, since it might be thought, 
(being lobbed and spoiled of all his own, and such terror used to flight 
and keep all men from supplying him,) he must only live upon the aid and 
relief of ins people’ But he bid them ^not to be afraid,* and said, ‘he 
wished to God his poor subjects suffered no more by the insolence and 
violence of that army raised against him, though they had made them- 
selves wanton with plenty, than they should do by his , and yet he feared 
he should not be able to prevent all disorders , he would do his best , and 
promised them no man should be a loser by him, if he could help it ’ He 
said, ‘ he had sent for a mint, and would melt down all hib own plate, and 
expose all his land to sale or mortgage, that, if it were possible, he might 
bring the least pressuie upon them’ Howevei, he invited them ‘to do 
that for him and themselves, for the maintenance of then religion and the 
law of the land, (by which they enjoyed all that they had,) which other 
men did against them , ’ he desired them, ‘ not to sufiei so good a cause to 
be lost for want of supplying him with that which would be taken from 
them by those who puisued his majesty with that violence, and whilst 
those ill men sacrificed their money, plate, and utmost industiy, to destroy 
the commonwealth, they would be no less liberal to preserve it ’ He bade 
them ‘assuie themselves, if it pleased God to bless him with success, he 
would remember the assistance every particular man gave him to his 
advantage However, it would hereafter (how furiously soever the minds 
of men were now possessed) be honoui and comfort to them, that, with 
some charge and trouble to thembelves, they had done their part to sup- 
port their King and preserve the kingdom ^ ’ 

69 His majesty always took notice of any particular reports, 
which, eithei with reference to the public or their private 
[concerns], might make impiession upon that people, and gave 
deal answers to them So that, with this gracious and princely 
demeanour, it is hardly credible how much he won upon the 
people ; so that not only his army daily increased hy volunteers, 
(for there was not a man pressed), but such proportions of 
plate and money were voluntarily brought in that the army 
was fully and constantly paid . the King having erected a mint 

^ [The above passages are taken from the King’s speech to the people of 
Shropshire at Shrewsbury on Sept 28 Rmh worth, 111 11.23] 
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at Shrewsbury more for reputation than use, (for, for want of 1642 
workmen and instruments, they could not coin a thousand 
pound a week,) and causing all his own plate for the service 
of his household to be delivered there made othei men think 
theirs was the less worth pieserving 

70 . Shortly after the eail of Essex came to Worcester, he 
sent a gentleman (one Fleetwood, the same who had afterwards Sept 26 
so great power in the army, though then a trooper in his 
guaids) to Shrewsbury, without a trumpet, or any other cere- 
mony than a lettei to the eail of Dorset , in which he said he 
was appointed by the Parliament to cause a petition, then in 
his hands, to be presented to his majesty ; and tlierefore desired 
his lordsliip to know his majesty’s pleasure when he would be 
pleased to receive it from such peisons as he should send over 
with it. The eail of Dorset (by his maj’esty’s command, after it 
had been delialed 111 Council what answer to leturn) sent him 
woid in writing, that the King had always been, and would be Sept 28 
still, ready to receive any petition from his two Houses of Par- 
liament , and if his loidship had any such to be piesentod, if 
he sent it by any persons who stood not personally accused by 
liim of high tieason, and excepted specially in all offers of 
pardon made by him, the person who brought it should be 
welcome, and the King would return such an answci to it as 
should be agreeable to honour and justice ^ Whether this 
limitation as to messengers displeased them, (as it was after- 
wards said tliat the messengeis appointed to have delivered it 
were the lord Mandevillc and Mi Hambden, who, they thought, 
would have skill to make infusions into many persons then 
about his majesty, and their access being barred by that limi- 
tation and exception, they would not send any other,) or what 
other reason soever there was, the King heaid no moie of this 
petition, or any address of that nature, till he found, by some 
new punted votes and declarations, that he was guilty of an- Oct 3 
other bleach of the privilege of Pailiament, foi having refused 

^ [There is nothing equivalent to the words ' and the King — justice’ in 
the earl of Dorset’s letter as printed in the Lords* Journals, V 380 Qf 
for this section the note to § 66.] 
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1642 to receive their petition except it were presented in such 
manner as he prescribed • whereas they alone were judges in 
what manner and by what persons their own petitions should 
be delivered, and he ought so to receive them. And so that 
petition, which is before set down in the very terms it passed 
both Houses \ was never delivered to his majesty 

71. There cannot be too often mention of the wonderful 
providence of God, that, from that low despised condition the 
King was in at Nottingham after the setting up his standard, 
he should be able to get men, money, or arms, and yet within 
twenty days after his coming to Shrewsbury he resolved to 
march in despite of the enemy even towards London ; his foot 
by this time consisting of about 600O and his horse of 2000 , 
his train in very good order, commanded by sir John Haydon. 
And though this strength was much infeiior to the enemy, yet 
as it was greater than any man thought possible to be raised, 
so all thought it sufficient to encounter the rebels ; besides 
that it was confidently believed, (and not without some grounds 
of correspondence with some officers in the other army,) that, as 
soon as the armies came within any reasonable distance of each 
other, very many soldiers would leave their colours and come 
to the King ; which expectation was confirmed by some soldiers 
who eveiy day dropped in fiom those forces, and, to make 
themselves welcome, told many stones of their fellows’ resolu- 
tions whom they had left behind. 

72, And this must be confessed, that, either by the care and 
diligence of the officers, or by the good inclinations and temper 
of the soldiers themselves, the army was in so good order and 
discipline, that, during the King’s stay at Shrewsbuiy, there 
was not a disorder of name, the country being very land to the 
soldiers, and the soldiers just and regardful to the country. 
And by the free loans and contributions of the gentlemen and 
substantial inhabitants, but especially by the assistance of the 

* [See §§ 52, 53 ] 

“ [It was again offered in pursuance of an order of the Houses of Oct 7, 
by tlie earl of Essex for presentation on Oct. 15, and again lefused by the 
King holds' Journals, V 412 ] 
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nobility who attended, the array was so well paid that there 
was not the least mutiny or discontent for want of pay; 
nor was there any cause ; for they seldom failed every week, 
never went above a fortnight unpaid. 

73 The greatest difficulty was to provide arms; of which 
indeed there was a wonderful scarcity, the King being exceed- 
ingly disappointed in his expectation of arms from Holland, a 
vessel or two having been taken by his own ships under the 
command of the earl of Warwick ; so that, except 8oo muskets, 
500 pair of pistols, and 200 swoids, which came with the 
powder which was landed in Yoikshire, as is before mentioned ^ 
the King had none in his magazine ; so that he was compelled 
to begin at Nottingham, and so in all places as he passed, to 
borrow the arms fiom the train-bands; which was done with 
so much wanness and caution, (albeit it was known that those 
arms would, being left in those hands, be employed against him, 
or at least be of no use to him,) that it was done rather with 
their consent than by any constraint, and always with the full 
approbation of their commanders And therefore in Yorkshire 
and Shropshire, wheie the gentlemen very unskilfully, though 
with good meaning, desired that the arms might still be left in 
the countrymen s hands, theie was none of that kind of borrow- 
ing. But in all places the noblemen and gentlemen of quality 
sent the King such supplies of arms out of their own armories, 
(which were very mean) , so that, by all these means together, 
the foot, (all but three or tour hundred who marched without 
any weapon but a cudgel,) were armed with muskets, and bags 
toi their powder, and pikes , but in the whole body there was 
not one pikemaii had a corslet, and very few musketeeis who had 
swords. Amongst the horse, the officers had their full desire if 
they were able to procuie old backs and breasts and pots, with 
pistols or carbines for their two or three fiist ranks, and swords 
for the rest ; themselves (and some soldieis by their examples) 
having gotten, besides their pistols and swords, a shoit pole-axe. 

74 . The foot were divided into three brigades ; the first 
commanded by sir Nicholas Byron, the second by colonel 
[1 Book V, § 374 ] 
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1642 Harry Wentworth, and the third by colonel Richard Feilding , 
sir Jacob Ashley being major general, and commanding the 
foot immediately under the general. For though general 
Ruthin, who came to the King some few days before he left 
Shrewsbury, were made field-mai shal, yet he kept wholly with 
the horse, to assist prince Rupcit. and sir Arthur Aston, 
(of whose soldiery there was then a very great esteem,) was 
made colonel general of the dragoons, which at that time, 
though consisting of two or three regiments, were not above 
eight hundred, or a thousand at the most. Most of the per- 
sons of honour and quality, (except those whose attendance was 
near the King’s own person,) put themselves into the King s 
troop of guaids, commanded by the lord Bernard Steward, and 
made indeed so gallant a body, that upon a veiy modest com- 
putation the estate and revenue of that single troop might 
justly be valued at least equal to all theirs who then voted in 
both Houses under the name of the Loids and Commons of Pai- 
liament, and so made and maintained that war. Tlieir servants, 
undei the command of sir William Killigrew, made anothei 
full troop, and always marched with their lords and masters. 

Oct 12 75. In this equipage the King maiched from Shrewsbury 

on the 1 2 th of October to Bi idgenortli, never less baggage at- 
tending a royal army, there being not one tent and very few 
waggons belonging to the whole train, having in his whole 
army not one officer of the field who was a Pajiist, excejit sir 
Arthur Aston, if he were one, and very few common soldieis 
of that religion. However, the Parliament in all then declara- 
tions, and their clergy much more in their sermons, assured the 
people that the King’s army consisted only of Papists, whilst 
themselves entertained all of that religion that they could get , 
and very many, both officers and soldiers, of that ridigion en- 
gaged with them ; whether it was that they really beheved 
that that army did desiie liberty of conscience for all religions, 
as some of the chief of them pretended, or that they desired to 
divide themselves for communication of intelligence and interest. 
And here it is not fit to forget one particular, that, when the 
committee of Parliament appointed to advance the service,^ 
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upon the propositions for plate and horses, in the county of 1042 
Suffolk, sent word to the House of Commons that some Papists 
offered to lend money upon those propositions, and desired 
advice whether they should accept of it, it was answered that 
if they offered any considerable sum, whereby it might be con- 
ceived to proceed from a real affection to the Parliament, and 
not out of policy to bring themselves within their protection 
and so to excuse their delinquency, it should be accept(‘d of 
7Gh When the King was ready for his march, there was 
some difference of opinion which way he should take , many 
were of opinion that he should march towards Worcester, 
wheie the earl of Essex still lernained, those countries were 
thought well-affected to the King, where his army would be 
supplied with provisions and increased in numbers ; and that no 
time should be lost in coming to a battle, because the longer it 
was deferied the stronger the call would grow by the supplies 
which were every day sent to him from London, and ho had 
store of arms with him to supply all defects of that kind. 
However, it was thought more counsellablo to march directly 
towards London, it being moially sure that the earl of Essex 
would put himsidf in their way. The King had much con- 
fidence in his horse, (his nephew, prince Kupeit, being 111 the 
head of them,) which were fleshed by their success at Worcestei , 
and if he had made his niaich that way, he would have been 
entangled m the cnclosuies, wheie his horse would liave been 
less useful; whereas there were many great camfanias near the 
other way, much fitter for an engagement And so, about the 
middle of October, the King maiched from Shiewshury, and 
quartered that night at Biidgeiiorth, ten miles from the other 
place, where there was a rendezvous of the whole army, which 
ai)peared very cheerful; and so to Wolleyhampton [Wolver- Q^t 1^5 
hampton], Biomedgcham [Biiraingham], and Killingwoith Oct 17. 
[Kenilworth], a house of the King's, and a very noble seat, Oct 19, 
where the King rested one day, where the lord chief justice 
Heath, who was made Chief Justice for that purpose, (Bramston, 
a man of great learning and integiity, being, without any pur- 
^ [§§ 7<5-78 from the Life, pp 194-5 ] 
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1642 pose of disfavour, removed from that office, because he stood 
bound by recognizance to attend the Parliament upon an accu- 
sation depending there against him,) began to sit upon a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, to attaint the earl of Essex, and 
many other persons who were in rebellion, of high treason 

77 Some days had passed without any notice of that army , 
some reporting that it lemamed still at Worcester ; others, 
that they weie marched the direct way from thence towards 
London. But intelligence came fiom London that very many 
officers of name and command in the Pailiament army [had] 
undeigone that service with a full resolution to come to the 
King as soon as they weie within any distance ; and it was 
wished that the King would send a proclamation into the army 
itself, to offer pardon to all who would return to their obe- 
dience. And a proclamation was piepared accoidingly, and all 
circumstances resolved upon, that a heiald should be sent to 
proclaim it in the head of the earl’s army, when it should be 
drawn up in battle. But that, and many other paiticulars pre- 
pared and lesolved upon, were forgotten, oi omitted, at the time 
appointed, which would not admit any of those formalities. 

78. Wh(‘n the whole army maiched together, theie was 
quickly discovered an unhappy jealousy and division between 
the principal officers, which grew quickly into a perfect faction 
between the foot and the horse. The eail of Lindsey was general 
of the whole army by his commission, and thought veiy equal to 
it But when pimce Bupeit came to the King, which was 
after the standaid was set up, and leceived a commission to be 
general of the horse, which all men knew was designed for him, 
there was a clause inseided into it which exempted him from 
receiving orders fiom any body but from the King himself, 
which, upon the matter, separated all the horse from any depend- 
ence upon the general, and had other ill consequences in it for 
when the King at midnight, being in his bed, and receiving in- 
telligence of the enemy’s motion, commanded the lord Falkland, 
his piincipal Secietary of State, to direct pimce Rupert what 
he should do, he took it very ill, and expostulated with the lord 
Falkland for giving him orders. But he could not have directed 
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his passion against any man who would feel or regard it less. 1642 
And he told him that ‘it was his office to signify what the 
King had him, which he should always do, and that he in 
neglecting it neglected the King;’ who did neither the prince 
nor his own seivice any good hy complying in the beginning 
with his rough nature, which rendeied him veiy ungracious to 
all men. But the King was so indulgent to him that he took 
his advice in all things 1 elating to the army, and so upon con- 
si delation of their march, and the figure of the battle they re- 
solved to fight in with the enemy, he concuricd entirely with 
prince Kupeit’s advice, and rejected the opinion of the geneial, 
whopiefeiied the order he had learned undei pi nice Moiiice 
and prince Hany, with whom he had served at the same time 
when the earl of Essex and he had both legiments. The un- 
easiness of the prince’s nature, and the little education he had 
in courts, made him unapt to make acquaintance with any of the 
lords, who were likewise thereby discouraged from applying them- 
selves to him ; whilst some officeis of the hoise weie well pleased 
to observe that strangeness, and fomented it, believing their 
ciedit would be the greater with the pi nice, and desired that 
no other person should have any credit with the King. So 
the war was scarce begun when there appeared such faction 
and designs in the army, which wise men looked upon as a very 
evil presage ; and the inconveniences which flowed from thence 
gave the King great trouble in a short time after 

79 h Within two days after the King marched from Shrews- 

^ [The text is taken up from the Thst,, pp 358-362, for §§ 79-88, the 
Life continuing as follows, at p 195 — 

1 ‘Upon Saturday the 2 2d of October, the King quartered at Edge- 
worth, the house of sir William Cherry , for whence the King resolved, 
having then no notice of the enemy, the next morning to rnaicli to a house 
of the lord Say, near Banbuiy, which was then garrisoned by the Par ha- 
meut forces, which Lay in a very pleasant and open countiy Ihit about 
daybreak on Sunday the 23d of October, pimce Rupert sent the King word 
that the Parliament army lay all quartered together about a village called 
Keinton, within three or four mile of Warwick , that there was a large 
field near the town, in which both armies might veiy well be drawn up , 
and therefore that he had appointed all the horse to rendezvous upon the 
top of the hill called Edgehill, which overlooked the field and the enemy’s 
quarters, where he would expect the King’s pleasure , and if all the foot 
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1042 bury, the earl of Essex moved from Worcester to attend him, 
with an army superior in number far to the King’s ; the hoi se 

could meet there in any time, they might oblige the enemy to fight that 
day The earl of Lindsey was quartered in a village called C!ulworth, 
about a mile distant from the Court, in which village likewise the earl of 
Dorset, the lord Falkland, sir John Culpeper, and Mr Hyde were 
quartered, who quickly received advertisement from the general of the 
posture things were in, and made all the haste they could to the King, 
who was gone from Edgeworth, leaving orders for all men to repair to 
Edgehill The army was quartered at so great a distance that they could 
not quickly be drawn together, so that it was afternoon before they could 
be brought to the rendezvous, and were then to file down a very steep 
hill, where three hoise could not go in breast together till they came into 
the field, which was large enough The earl of Essex had no better intelli- 
gence of the King’s motions, and the first notice he had was by the 
appearance of the King’s horse in a body from the top of the hill Some 
of his artillery, and some of his legiments, both of horse and foot, were a 
day’s march behind , but he found many objections in retiring to join with 
them, and theicfore resolved to put himself m ordei to expect the King’s 
army m the same place, and so put his whole body in battalia, within less 
than half a mile of the village, at very near a mile’s distance from the hill, 
without moving till the King’s army came to charge them He had the 
entile choice of the ground, and was m battalia before one company of the 
King’s went down the hill , and if he had chosen his place near the hill, it 
would not have been possible foi the King’s army to have drawn down 
that steep narrow way without infinite prejud ce , but the enemy standing 
at so gieat a distance, there was no other inconvenience than in the long 
time that was spent in their descent, by reason wheieof it was very near 
three of the clock in the afternoon before the battle began It was as fair 
a day as that season of the year could yield, the sun clear, no wind or cloinl 
ajipearing Tlie i elation of that battle is not projier of this place, in which 
theie were many notable accidents, which if they had been pursued by 
either side would have produced other effects Pi nice l^upert charged the 
right wing of the enemy’s horse so furiously that they bore not the charge, 
but turned and fled m all the confusion imaginable, few of that body look- 
ing behind them till they came to St Alban’s, and many of them fled to 
London with news of the total defeat , and the greatest part of the King’s 
horse which charged that wing pursued them so far, and they who did not 
entertained themselves with the plunder of the coaches and cainages 
winch weie all m the village, that none of that wing could be ever rallied 
together that night, when there was need enough of then service Wilmot 
had the command of the left wing, where were the loid Carnarvan lord 
Grandison, and many other gallant gentlemen with their regiments and 
troops, who finding very little resistance from that party which they were 
to choose, many of them followed their friends of the i ight wing, to have 
a share of what might be gotten in the pursuit And that which was 
worst of all, the leserve, which was intrusted to a very gallant gentleman 
who had never been in action before, seeing no body of horse to chaige. 
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and foot being completely armed, and the men very well exer- 1642 
cised, and the whole equipage (being supplied out of the King’s 

thought they might likewise follow the chase, and so pursued it accord- 
ingly , nor did that gentleman, who upon all occasions gave as great 
testimony and evidence of courage as any man, ever acknowledge that he 
had orders, or understood himself to be left with a reserve ; so great 
a want there was ot punctuality in that day’s seivice But if the horse of 
both wings had been contented with doing the business they were appointed 
to do, and had been less vehement in pursuing their enemy when they had 
quitted the field, that day had put a glorious end to the King’s troubles 
and to the Parliament’s pretences ; and the earl of Essex thought the work 
so near an end that he alighted from his horse, and put himself into the 
head of his regiment of foot, with a pike in his hand, resolving to die there, 
and to take no quarter, as he confessed to the countess of Carlisle at his 
return to London But the behaviour of the King’s horse lost all those 
advantages ; and the reserve of the Parliament horse, commanded by sir 
William Balfore, a Scotchman, who is mentioned before, observing the 
field quitted by both their wings, kept themselves at a distance, moving up 
and down the field, and were taken to be the reserve of the King’s horse, 
until they found an opportunity to do good service The foot of both sides 
stood their ground with great courage , and though many of the King’s 
soldieis were unarmed and had only cudgels, they kept their ranks, and 
took up the arms which their slaughtered neighbours left to them , and the 
execution was gieat on both sides, but much greater on the earl of Essex’s 
party , and the King’s general, m the head of his regiment on foot, was 
come within little more than pistol shot of that body where the earl of 
Essex was, (which was the thing he most desired in the world,) when 
Balfore with his reserve of horse charged the flank of that body of foot, and 
so broke it , and, whether from the horse or the foot, the earl of Lindsey 
fell, his leg being broke short off, and the lord Willoughby his son, being 
in the head of the King’s legiment of guards, which he commanded, making 
haste to the relief of his father, they were both taken prisoners, and the 
whole body of the King’s foot exceedingly shaken and broken, which 
changed exceedingly the fortune of the day , and if that wing of horse had 
sooner begun, when there were no other horse upon the field but the few 
gentlemen who attended about the persons of the King and the prince, he 
might have taken them both prisoners. When the King discerned how 
doubtfully affairs stood, he commanded the pnnce of Wales and the duke 
of York, who weie both very young, to withdraw to the top of the lull, 
attended only by his company of pensioners, and commanded Mr Hyde to 
wait upon them, and not depart fiom them , and as they went towai^ the 
hill, the evening now approaching, they saw a body of horse which they 
made no doubt was the King’s, and so moved towards them, when sir 
liichard Grime, an equerry of the King’s, nd very little before to know 
them, which he quickly did, and was beaten off his horse, and so well 
counteifeited being killed that he was presently stripped all which being 
in the prince’s view gave him advertisement what they were, so that he 
diverted his coiuse to the other hand, and that body moved as quickly 
VOL. n, A a 
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1642 magazines) suitable to an army set forth at the charge of a 
kingdom. The earl of Bedford had the name of general of the 

from him, being evidently in great apprehension ; which if they had not 
been, the number about the pnnce was so very small that they could have 
made very little resistance if Balfore had charged them , so that the pre- 
servation of those two young pnnces was a great blessing of that day : and 
they had not been long upon the hill before the King sent order that they 
should go to Edgeworth, where his majesty had lam the night before 
2. Though the King’s horse sustained no loss, and they who followed 
the enemy too far yet returned before it was night, either the officers 
would not or could not rally so many of them together as would charge 
that small reserve, which still went about the field without standing in any 
place to expect a charge The lord Falkland, (who in all such actions 
forgot that he was Secretary of State, and desired to be where there would 
probably be most to do, had that day chosen to charge with Wilmott, who 
charged on the left wing, declining, upon the fornler expostulation, to be 
on the other wing with prince Rupert,) used to protest that he saw no 
enemy that day of the horse that made any resistance , and observing that 
body under Balfore wheel up and down, he spake to Wilmott that they 
might go and charge them, which the other seeming not to consider, he 
pressed him again , to which the other made no other answer but, ‘ My 
lord, we have got the day, and let us live to enjoy the fruit thereof, ’ and 
after it was found, too late, what mischieve that small body had done and 
continued to do, the officers could not rally their horse together, albeit they 
were all in the field From the time that the battle began, it was not 
above an hour and an half before the evening stopped the heat of the fight, 
and all men were content to stand still without making any advance , and 
the King continued upon his horse, with some of the lords and other prin- 
cipal officers about him, in no degree satisfied with the postuie they were 
in Though they were suie they could not have lost many of the horse m 
the action, they knew not what was become of them, and the foot appeared 
very thin, as long as they could be discerned by the light , and therefore 
they concluded they would be much thinner when the darkness should 
cover their withdrawing So there wanted not those who proposed that 
the King would draw off the field, and with as many hoise as he could 
rally hasten into the west, and leave both the foot and the cannon to the 
enemy Which proposition received so much countenance from some great 
officers that many thought it would have been resolved upon , until sir 
John Culpeper, who had that day charged with prince Rupert with much 
gallantry, (as his courage was always unquestionable,) did oppose it with 
giea||p^armth and passion, and told the King he was ruined if he hearkened 
to it, which his majesty was not inclined to do, and so silenced the debate, 
declaring that he would not stir from the place till the morning ; and so 
the night was passed, with inconvemence and trouble enough ; for besides 
the expectation of a very melancholy prospect in the morning, the night 
itself was as cold as a very great frost and a sharp northerly wind could 
make it at that season of the year. Nor did the mormng appear more 
auspicious , the tropps of horse and foot appeared very thin , yet many, 
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horse, though that command principally depended upon sir 1642 
William Balfore. Of the nohility he had with him the lords 

both ofl&cers and floldiers, who had sought warmer lodging in the cold 
night, returned in the morning to see what was become of their friends ; 
and so the numbers increased. The ordnance were all safe, and though 
the field was covered with the dead, yet nobody could tell to what party 
they belonged , and that which composed the minds of the soldiers most 
was, that the enemy’s troops appeared as thin, as broken, and as dispirited, 
as they could wish , so that they who could longest endure the station they 
were m were like to remain masters of the field As soon as it was light, 
and the King had gotten a little sleep in his coach, whither he betook 
himself about daybreak, it was wished that the horse, which had yet 
endured no other shock than of the cold of the night, would make one 
brisk charge with that body of horse which remained of the enemy , but 
the officers, who without doubt had as much courage themselves as could 
be expected, had no mind to undertake for their men They said the 
bodies which were in view were rather an assembly of all the horse of the 
army than regiments or troops under their officers, and so they knew not 
how to diaw them out, or to depend upon them , that the horses were so 
weak that they would not be able to make a charge, and the men had not 
eaten or drank in more than four and twenty hours in efiect, that they 
had with much ado prevailed with them to keep the field, the King con- 
tinuing there himself, but they much doubted that, as soon as it should be 
known that they were to renew the battle, many of them would directly 
run away Upon the whole matter, it was thought most counsellable that 
they should be in as good a posture to receive the enemy as was possible, if 
they advanced , otherwise, that they should only keep the giound and 
expect what the enemy would do , and it was believed by many, then and 
after, that which side soever had assumed the courage to have attacked the 
other would have proved victorious. 

3 In this interval, those things occurred to memory which had been 
forgotten, or rather which could not be executed according to former reso- 
lutions before the battle The proclamation mentioned before was now 
delivered to sir William Le Neve, Clarencieux king at arms, who in his 
robe of office carried it towards the earl of Essex’s army, as it stood still in 
the field, intending to have proclaimed it m the head of the troops , but he 
was met by a guard before he came thither, and charged upon his life, with 
pistols at his breast, neither to read any thing or to speak a word, being 
likewise blinded, and so conducted to the general, before whom he expos- 
tulated in vain of the indignity and injury done to his office, contrary to 
the law of nations , which the standers by laughed at , and when h6 
.began to read the proclamation, it was violently snatched fiom him with 
new reproaches, and threats if he presumed to say any thing to that pur- 
pose or to scatter or let fall any of those proclamations The earl of Essex 
asked him whether the King and the prince were in the field , and when 
the herald said they were, and had been exposed to the same danger with 
the rest, he seemed not to believe it, and said he knew the King was not 
there . and if he had not really thought so, he would never have asked the 
A a 2 
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1942 Kirabolton, St. John’s, Wharton, Roberts, Rochford, and Feild- 
ing, (whose fathers, the earls of Dover and Denbigh, cliarged 
as volunteers in the King’s guards of horse,) and many gentle- 
men of quality ; but his train was so very great that he could 
move but in slow marches. So that the two armies, though 
they were but twenty miles asunder when they first set forth, 
and both marched the same way, they gave not the least dis- 
quiet 111 ten days’ march to each other; and in truth, as it 
appealed afterwards, neither army knew where the other was, 
Oct 22 80 The King by quick marches, (having seldom rested a 

day in any place,) came on Saturday the 2 2iid of October to 
Edgecott, a village m Northamptonshire, within four miles of 
Banbury in which the rebels had a garrison h As soon as he 
came thither he called a council of war, and having no intelli- 
gence that the earl of Essex was within any distance, it was 
lesolved the King and the army should lest in those quarters 
the next day, only that sir Nicholas Byron should march with 
his biigade and attempt the taking in of Banbury. And with 
this resolution the council brake up, and all men went to their 
quarters, which were at a great distance, without any appre- 
hension of an enemy. But that night, about i2 of the clock, 
prince Rupert sent the King word that the body of the rebels’ 

question in the hearing of so many who thereby were informed of what 
they had not before known oi believed, for care had been taken that the 
eoldiers should think that they fought against those malignants who kept 
the King from the Parliament, and that his majesty himself was not pre- 
sent m the field The herald was suffered to stay very little time, and 
blinded again, and conducted by a guard to the outmost limits of the army; 
and so returned with the news of the death of the earl of Lindsey, the 
King’s general, and of many officers being prisoners who were thought to 
be dead The King remained in the field till the evening, and till the 
enemy quitted it and marched away , and then orders were sent to the 
foot and to the horse to draw off to their former quarters where they had 
been the night before the battle , and his majesty himself likewise repaired 
to Edgeworth, from whence he had gone on Sunday morning, not re- 
solving till the next morning what counsel to pursue , and he rested 
likewise the next day, to be better informed of the enemy’s motion, and 
that the soldiers might, by so much longer rest in their quarters, recover 
their spirits’] 

‘ [The words ‘ very strong ’ are crossed out in the MS before * garri- 
son’] 
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Hht battle of EdgehilL 

army was within seven or eight miles, and that the head quar- 1642 
ter was at a village called Keinton on the edge of Warwick- 
shire, and that it would be m his majesty’s power, if he thought 
fit, to fight a battle the next day, which his majesty liked 
well, and therefore immediately despatched orders to cross the 
design for Baiibuiy, and that the whole army should draw to a 
rendezvous on the top of Edgehill, which was a very high hill, 
about two miles from Keinton where the liead-quarters of the 
earl was, and which had a clear prospect of all that valley. 

81. In the morning, (being Sunday the 2 3id of October,) Oot 23 
when the rebels were beginning their march, (foi they suspected 

not the King’s foices to be near,) they perceived a fair body of 
hoi se on the top of that hill, and easily concluded their march 
was not then to be far. It is certain they were exceedingly 
surprised, having never had any other confidence of their men 
than by the disparity they concluded would be still between 
their numbers and the King’s ; the which they found themselves 
now deceived in, for two of theii strongest and best regiments 
of foot, and one regiment of horse, was a day’s march behind 
with then ammunition. So that though they were still superior 
in number, yet that difference was not so great as they pro- 
mised themselves Ilowevei, it cannot be denied that the earl 
with great dexteiity performed whatsoever could be expected 
from a wise general. He chose that ground which best liked 
him There was between the hill and the town a fair cam-- 
'pania^ save that^ near the town it was narrower, and on the 
light hand some hedges and inclosures: so that there he placed 
musketeers, and not above two regiments of horse, wheie the 
ground was uaiiow^est , but on his left wing he placed a body 
of 1000 horse, commanded by one Ramsey a Scotchman , the re- 
serve of horse (which was a good one) was commanded by the 
carl of Bedford, general of their horse, and sir William Balfore 
with him. The general himself was with the foot, which weie 
ordered as much to advantage as miglit be And m this pos- 
ture they stood from 8 of the clock in the morning. 

82. On the other side, though prince Rupeit was early in 

* [‘ about half a mile ’ struck out ] 
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1642 the morning with the greatest part of the horse on the top of the 
hill, which gave the first alarum of the necessity of fighting to 
the other party, yet the foot were quartered at so great a 
distance that many regiments marched seven or eight miles to 
the rendezvous : so that it was past one of the clock before the 
King’s forces marched down the hill. The general himself 
alighted at the head of his own regiment of foot, his son the 
lord Willoughby being next to him with the King’s regiment 
of guards, in which was the King’s standard, carried by sir 
Edmund Varney, knight marshal. The King’s right wing of 
horse was commanded by prince Rupert, the left wing by Mr. 
Wilmott, commissary general of the horse, who was assisted by 
sir Arthur Aston with most of the dragoons, because that left 
wing was opposed to the enemy’s right which had the shelter 
of some hedges lined with musketeers : and the reserve was 
committed to sir John Byron, and consisted indeed only of his 
own regiment. At the entrance into the field, the King’s 
troop of guards, cither provoked by some unseasonable scoffs 
amongst the soldiery, or out of their desire of glory, or both, 
besought the King that he would give them leave to be absent 
that day from his person, and to charge in the front amongst 
the horse , the which his majesty consented to. They desired 
prince Rujiert ‘ to give them that honour which belonged to 
them,’ who accordingly assigned them the first place , which, 
(though they performed their parts with admirable couiage,) 
may well be reckoned amongst the ovei sights of that day. 

83. It was near three of the clock in the afternoon before 
the battle began , which, at that time of the year, was so late, 
that some were of opinion that the business should be deferred 
till the next day. But against that there were many objec- 
tions ; the King’s numbers could not increase, the enemy’s 
might ; for they had not only their garrisons, Warwick, 
Coventry, and Banbury, within distance, but all that county so 
devoted to them that they had all provisions brought to them 
without the least trouble ; whereas, on the other side, the 
people were so disaffected to the King’s party that they had 
carried away or hid all their provisions, insomuch as there was 
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neither meat for man or horse ; and the very smiths hid them- 1642 
selves, that they might not be compelled to shoe the horses, of 
which in those stony ways there was great need. This pro- 
ceeded not from any radical malice, or disaffection to the King's 
cause or his person, (though it is true that circuit in which 
this battle was fought, being between the dominions of the lord 
Say and the lord Brooke, was the most eminently corrupted of 
any county in England,) but by the reports and infusions 
which the other very diligent party had wrought into the 
people’s belief, that the cavaliers were of a fierce, bloody, and 
licentious disposition, and that they committed all manner of 
cruelty upon the inhabitants of those places where they came, 
of which robbery was the least; so that the poor people 
thought there was no other way to preserve their goods than 
by hiding them out of the way ; winch was confessed by them 
when they found how much that information had wronged 
them, by making them so injurious to their friends. And 
therefore where the army rested a day they found much better 
entertainment at parting than when they came ; for it will not 
be denied that there was no person of honour or quality who 
paid not punctually and exactly for what they had ; and there 
was not the least violence or disorder amongst the common 
soldiers in their march which scaped exemplaiy punishment; 
so that at Bromigham [Birmingham], a town so generally 
wicked that it had risen upon small parties of the King’s, and 
killed or taken them prisoners and sent them to Coventry, de- 
claring a more peremptory malice to his majesty than any 
other place, two soldieis weie executed for having taken some 
small trifle of no value out of a house whose owner was at that 
time in the rebels’ army. So strict was the discipline in this 
army, when the other without control practised all the disso- 
luteness imaginable. But the march was so fast, that the 
leaving a good reputation behind them was no harbinger to 
provide for their better reception in their next quarters. So 
that their wants were so great at the time when they came to 
Edgehill, that there were very many companies of the common 
soldiers who had scarce eaten bread in eight and forty hours 
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1642 before. The only way to cure this was a victory ; and there- 
fore the King gave the word, though it was late, the enemy 
keeping their ground to receive him without advancing at all 
84 . In this hurry, there was an omission of somewhat which 
the King intended to have executed before the beginning of the 
battle. He had caused many proclamations to be printed of 
pardon to all those soldiers who would lay down their arms, 
which he resolved, as is said before to have sent by a herald 
to the earl of Essex, and to have found ways to have scattered 
and dispersed them in that army, as soon as he understood they 
were within any distance of him. But all men were now so 
much otherwise busied that it was not soon enough remem- 
bered ; and when it was, the proclamations were not at hand ; 
which, by that which follows, might probably have produced a 
good effect. For as the right wing of the King’s horse ad- 
vanced to charge the left wing, which was the gross of the 
enemy’s horse, sir Faithful Foskue [FoHescue], (whose fortune 
and interest being in Ireland, he had come out of that kingdom 
to hasten supplies thither, and had a troop of horse raised for 
him for that service ; but as many other of those forces were, 
so his troop was likewise disposed into that army, and he was 
now major to sir William Waller ; he) with his whole troop ad- 
vanced fiom the gross of their horse, and discharging all their 
pistols on the ground, within little more than carabine shot of 
his own body, presented himself and his troop to prince Rupert ; 
and immediately with his highness charged the enemy. Whethei 
this sudden accident, (as it might very well,) and [the] not 
knowing how many more were of the same mind, each man 
looking upon his companion with the same apprehension as 
upon the enemy, or whether the terror of prince Rupert and 
the King’s horse, or all together, with their own evil consciences, 
wrought upon them, I know not, but that whole wing, having 
unskilfully discharged their carabines and pistols into the air, 
wheeled about, our horse charging them in flank and rear, and 
having thus absolutely routed them, pursued them flying, and 
had the execution of them above two miles. 

‘ [See § 77 ] 
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85. The left wing, commanded by Mr. Wilmott, had as good 1642 
Bucoess, though they were to charge in worse ground, amongst 
hedges, and through gaps and ditches, which were lined with 
musketeers But sir Arthur Aston, with great courage and 
dexterity, beat off those musketeeis with his dragoons; and 
then the right wing of their horse was as easily routed and dis- 
persed as their left, and those followed the chase as furiously as 
the other. The reserve, seeing none of the enemy’s horse left, 
thought there was nothing more to be done but to pursue 
those that fled, and could not be contained by their com- 
manders, but with spurs and loose reins followed the chase 
which their left wing had led them. And by this means, whilst 
most men thought the victory unquestionable, the King was in 
danger of the same fate which his piedecessor Harry the Third 
felt at the battle of Lewes against his barons, when his son the 
prince, having routed their horse, followed the chase so far 
that before his return to the field his fathei was taken piisoner ; 
and so his victory served only to make the misfortune of that 
day the more intolerable. For all the King’s horse having thus 
left the field, many of them only following the execution, otheis 
intending the spoil in the town of Keinton, where all the bag- 
gage was, and the earl of Essex’s own coach, which was taken 
and brought away; their reserve, commanded by sir William 
Balfore, moved up and down the field in good order, and march- 
ing towards the King’s foot pretended to be friends, till, ob- 
serving no horse to be in readiness to charge them, [they] brake 
in upon the foot, and did great execution. Then was the 
general the earl of Lindsey, in the head of his regiment, being 
on foot, shot in the thigh, with which he fell, and was presently 
encompassed by the enemy, and his son, the lord Willoughby, 
piously endeavouring the rescue of his father, taken prisoner 
with him Then was the standard taken, (sir Edmund Varney, 
who bore it, being killed,) but rescued again by captain John 
Smith, an officer of the lord Grandison’s regiment of horse, and 
by him brought off And if those horse had bestirred them- 
selves, they might with little difficulty [have] destroyed or 
taken prisoner the King himself, and his two sons, the prince 
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;i642 and the duke of York, being with fewer than one hundred horse 
and those without officer or command, within half musket shot 
of that body before he suspected them to be enemies, 

86. When piince Rupert returned from the chase, he , found 
this great alteration in the field, and his majesty himself with 
few noblemen and a small retinue about him, and the hope of 
so glorious a day quite vanished. For though most of the 
officers of horse were returned, and that part of the field 
covered again with the loose troops, yet they could not be 
persuaded or drawn to charge either the enemy’s reserve of 
horse, which alone kept the field, or the body of their foot, 
which only kept their ground, the officers pretending that 
their soldiers were so dispersed that there were not ten of any 
troop together, and the soldiers, that their horses were so 
tired that they could not charge. But the truth is, where 
many soldiers of one troop or regiment were rallied together, 
there the officers were wanting; and where the officers were 
ready, there the soldiers were not together ; and neither 
officers or soldiers desired to move without those who properly 
belonged to them. Things had now so ill an aspect that many 
were of opinion that the King should leave the field, though 
it was not easy to advise whither he should have gone , which 
if he had done, he had left an absolute victory to those who 
even at this time thought themselves overcome. But the 
King was positive against that advice, well knowing that as 
that army was raised by his person and presence only, so it 
could by no other means be kept together ; and he thought 
it unprincely to forsake them who had forsaken all they had to 
serve him . besides, he observed the other side looked not as if 
they thought themselves conquerors ; for that reserve which 
did so much mischief before, since the return of his horse betook 
themselves to a fixed station between their foot, whicli at best 
could but be thought to stand their ground ; which two brigades 
of the King’s did with equal courage, and gave equal volleys ; 
and therefore he tried all possible ways to get the horse 
to charge again ; easily discerning by some little attempts 
which were made what a notable impression a brisk one would 
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have made upon the enemy. And when he saw it was not to 1642 
be done, he was content with their only standing still. Without 
doubt, if either party had known the constitution of the other, 
they had not parted so fairly; and, very probably, which 
soever had made a bold offer had compassed his end upon his 
enemy This made many believe, (though the horse vaunted 
themselves aloud to have done their part,) that the good 
fortune of the first part of the day, which well managed would 
have secured the rest, was to be imputed rather to their 
enemy’s want of courage than to their own virtue, (which, 
after so great a victory, could not so soon have forsaken them,) 
and to the sudden and unexpected revolt of sir Faithful Foskue 
[Fortescue] with a whole troop, no doubt much to the con- 
sternation of those he left ; which had not so good fortune as 
they deserved ; for by the negligence of not throwing away 
their orange-tawny scarfs, (which they all wore as the earl of 
Essex’s colours,) and being immediately engaged in the charge, 
many of them, not fewei than seventeen or eighteen, were 
suddenly killed by those to whom they joined themselves. 

87. In this doubt of all sides, the night, (the common friend 
to wearied and dismayed armies,) parted them ; and then the 
King caused his cannon which were nearest the enemy to be 
drawn off; and with his whole forces himself spent the night 
in the field, by such a fire as could be made of the little wood 
and bushes which grew thereabouts, unresolved what to do the 
next morning, many reporting that the enemy was gone : but 
when the day appeared, the contrary was discovered, for then 
they were seen standing in the same posture and place in 
which they fought, from whence the earl of Essex wisely never 
suffered them to stir all that night ; presuming reasonably that 
if they were drawn off never so little from that place, their 
numbers would lessen, and that many would run away ; and 
therefore he caused all manner of provisions, of which the 
country supplied him plentifully, to be brought thither to them 
for their repast, and reposed himself with them in the place. 
Besides, that night he received a great addition of strength, 
not only by rallying those horse and foot which had run out 
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1642 of the field in the battle, but by the arrival of colonel Hambden 
and colonel Grantham with two thousand fresh foot, (which 
were reckoned amongst the best of the army,) and five hundred 
horse, which marched a day behind the army for the guard of 
their ammunition, and a great part of their train, not sup- 
posing there would have been any action that would have 
lequired their presence. All the advantage this seasonable 
recruit brought them was to give their old men so mucli 
courage as to keep the field, which it was otherwise believed 
they would hardly have been persuaded to have done. After 
a very cold night spent in the field, without any refreshment of 
victual or provision for the soldiers, (for the country was so dis- 
affected, that it not only not sent in provisions but many soldiers 
who straggled into the villages for relief were knocked in the 
head by the common people,) the King found his troops very 
thin ; for though by conference with the officers he might 
reasonably conclude that there were not many slain in the 
battle, yet a thud part of his foot were not upon the place, 
and of the horse many missing , and they that weie in the 
field were so tiied with duty, and weakened with want of meat, 
and shrunk up with the cruel cold of the night, (for it was 
a terrible frost, and there was not shelter of either tree or 
hedge,) that though they had reason to believe, by the standing 
still of the enemy whilst a small paity of the King’s horse in 
the morning took away four pieces of their cannon very near 
them, that any offer towards a charge, or but marching towards 
them, would have made a very notable impression in them, yet 
there was so visible an averseness from it in most officers as 
well as soldiers that the King thought not fit to make the 
attempt, but contented lumself to keep his men in order, the 
body of horse facing the enemy upon the field where they had 
fought. 

Oct 24. 88. Towards noon the King resolved to try that expedient 

which was prepared for the day before, and sent sir William 
Le Neve, Clarencieux king at arms, with his proclamation of 
pardon to such as would lay down arms, to the enemy ; be- 
lieving, (though he expected then little benefit by the procla- 
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mation,) that he should by that means receive some advertise- 1642 
ment of the condition of the army, and what prisoners they 
had taken, for many persons of command and quality were 
wanting ; giving him order likewise to desire to speak with the 
earl of Lindsey, who was known to be in their hands. Before 
sir William came to the army he was received by the out- 
guards, and conducted with strictness, that he might say or 
publish nothing amongst the soldiers, to the earl of Essex; 
who, when he offered to read the proclamation aloud, and to 
deliver the effect of it, that he might be heard by those who 
were present, rebuked him with some roughness, and charged 
him as he loved his life not to presume to speak a word to the 
soldieis; and, after some few questions, sent him presently 
back, well guarded through the army, without any answer at 
all. At his return he had so great and feeling a sense of the 
danger he had passed that he made little observation of the 
posture or numbers of the enemy. Only he seemed to have 
seen or apprehended so much trouble and disorder in the faces 
of the earl of Essex and the principal officers about him, and 
so much dejection in the common soldiers, that they looked 
like men who had no faither ambition than to keep what they 
had left. He brought word of the death of the earl of Lindsey \ 

* [The narrative in the Ilist is here continued in the following passage, 
part of which only is printed m the last edition and is there said by mis- 
take to be taken from the Life 

‘ — ^who being carried out of the field a prisoner into a barn of the next 
village, for want of a surgeon and such accommodations as were necessary 
within few hours died with the loss of blood, his wound not being other- 
wise mortal or dangerous Tins was imputed to the inhumanity of the 
earl of Essex, as if he had purposely neglected, or inhibited, the perform- 
ing any necessary offices to him, out of the insolence of his nature, and in 
revenge of some former unkindnesses [that] had passed between them, but 
I presume it may be with more justice attributed to the hurry and dis- 
traction of that season, when, being so unsecure of their fnends, they had 
no thoughts vacant foi their enemies , for it is not to be denied at the 
time when the earl of Lindsey was taken prisoner the earl of Essex thought 
himself in more dangei , and amongst his faults want of civility and 
courtesy was none 

* The loss of the general was a great grief to the army, and generally to 
all who knew him ; for he was a person of great honour, singular courage, 
and of an excellent nature. He took little delight in the office of general 
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minister and others of the next parish, who took care for the 
burying of the dead, and which was the only computation that 
could be made, amounted to above five thousand ; whereof two 
parts were conceived to be of those of the Pailiament party, 
and not above a third of the King’s. Indeed the loss of both 
sides was so great, and so little of tiiumph appeared in either, 
that the victory could scarce be imputed to the one 01 the other. 
Yet the King’s keeping the field and having the spoil of it, by 
which many persons of quality who had lain wounded in the field 
were preserved, his pursuing afterwards the same design he 
had when he was diverted to the battle and succeeding in it, 
(as shall be touched anon,) were greater ensigns of victory on 
that side, than the taking the general prisoner, and the taking 
the standard, which was likewise recovered, were on the other. 
Of the King’s, the principal persons who were lost were, the 
earl of Lindsey, general of the army, the lord George Steward, 
lord Aubigny, son to the duke of Lenox and brother to 
the then duke of Kichmond and Lenox, sir Edmund Varney, 
knight marshal of the King’s horse and standard bearer, and 
some others of less name, though of great virtue and good 
quality. 

from the time that prince Rupert came, finding his highness to pass him 
by too much in his command, yet having so much reverence to the King’s 
Bister’s son, and so tender a regard of the present service, that he seemed 
only to his friends to take notice of it , and seeing the battle that day set 
without advising with him, and in a form that he liked not, he said, 
since he was not fit to be a general, he would die a colonel in the head 
of his regiment , ” and was as good as his word There were more lost of 
the King’s side of note , the lord Aubigny, brother to the duke of Rich- 
mond, a young man of great expectation, who was killed in the charge 
with the left wing of horse, in which he commanded a troop, where there 
were so few lost that it was believed that he fell by his own men, not 
without the suspicion of an ofl&cer of his own , and he was the only person 
of name or command who perished of the horse. Among the foot many 
good officers were lost, and amongst them sir Edward Varney was the 
chief, who that day earned the King’s standard, a very honest gentleman, 
and an old true servant of the King’s, of which he had so very few just to 
him that that single person could be ill spared There fell two or three 
lieutenant colonels, and some good officers of inferior quality ’] 

‘ [§§ 89-93 are from the Life, pp 198-200.] 
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90. The earl of Lindsey was a man of a very ^;ioble extraction, 1642 
and inherited a great fortune from his ancestors ; which though 
he did not manage with so great care as if he desired much to 
improve, yet he left it in a very fair condition to his family, 
which moie intended the increase of it. He was a man of 
great honour, and spent his youth and vigour of his age in 
military actions and commands abroad ; and albeit he indulged 
to himself great liberties of life, yet he still preserved a very 
good reputation with all men, and a very great interest in his 
country, as appeared by the supplies he and his son brought to 
the King’s army ; the several companies of his own regiment 
of foot being commanded by the principal knights and gentle- 
men of Lincolnshire, who engaged themselves in the service 
principally out of their personal affection to him. He was of 
a very generous nature, and punctual in what he undertook 
and in exacting what was due to him ; which made him bear 
that restriction so heavily which was put upon him by the 
commission granted to prince Rupert, and by the King’s pre- 
ferring the prince’s opinion in all matters relating to the war 
before his. Nor did he conceal his resentment : the day before 
the battle he said to some friends, with whom he used freedom ^ 
that ‘ he did not look upon himself as general ; and therefore 
he was resolved when the day of battle should come that he 
would be in the head of his regiment as a private colonel, 
where he would die ’ He was carried out of the field to the 
next village ; and if he could then have procured surgeons, it 
was thought his wound would not have proved mortal. And it 
was imputed to the earl of Essex’s too well remembering former 
grudges that he neither sent any surgeon to him nor performed 
any other offices of respect towards him ; but it is most certain 
that the disorder the earl of Essex himself was 111 at that time, 
by the running away of the horse, and the confusion he saw 
the army in, and the plundering the carriages in the town 
where the surgeons were to attend, was the cause of all the 

' [This line originally stood thus m the MS * the day before the battle 
the earl of Dorset and Mr. Hyde conferred with him together, when he 
used great freedom, as to friends he loved well, and said — ’] 
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1042 omissions of that hind. And as soon as the other army was 
composed by the coming on of the night, the earl of Essex 
about midnight sent sir William Balfore and some other 
officers to see him, and to offer him all offices, and meant 
lumself to have visited him. They found him upon a little 
straw in a poor house, where they had laid him in his blood, 
which had run from him in great abundance, no surgeon 
having been yet with him ; only he had great vivacity in his 
looks, and told them he was sorry to see so many gentlemen, 
some whereof were his old friends, engaged in so foul a re- 
bellion : and principally directed his discoui se to sir William 
Balfore, whom he put in mind of the great obligations he had 
to the King ; how much his majesty had disobliged the whole 
English nation by putting him into the command of the Tower ; 
and that it was the most odious ingiatitude in him to make 
him that return. He wished them to tell my lord of Essex, 
‘that he ought to cast himself at the King’s feet to beg his 
pardon ; which if he did not speedily do, his memory would be 
odious to the nation and continued this kind of discourse with 
so much vehemence that the officers by degrees withdrew 
themselves, and prevented the visit the earl of Essex intended 
him, who only sent the best surgeons to him ; who in the very 
opening of liis wounds died before the morning, only upon the 
loss of blood He had very many friends and very few enemies, 
and died generally lamented. 

91. The lord Aubigny was a gentleman of great hopes, of 
a gentle and winning disposition, and of very clear courage ; 
he was killed in the fast charge with the horse ; where there 
being BO little resistance gave occasion to suspect that it was 
done by his own lieutenant, who, being a Dutchman, had not 
been so punctual in his duty but that he received some repre- 
hension from his captain, which he murmured at His body 
was brought off, and buiied at Christ-Chui ch in Oxford. His 
two younger brothers, the lord John and the lord Barnard 
Stewaid, were in the same battle, and were both killed after- 
wards in the war, and his only son is now duke of Rich- 
mond. 
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92. Sir Edmund Varney hath been mentioned before ^ • and 1642 
was a person of great honour and courage, and lost his life 

in that charge when Balfore, with that reserve of hoise whicli 
had been so long undiscerned, broke into those regiments ; but 
his body was not found. 

93. Of the Parliamentary party that peiished, the lord St. 

John of Bletzo and Charles Essex were of the best quality. 

The last had been bred up a page under the carl of Essex, who 
aftei wards, at Ins charge, preferred him to a command 111 
Holland, where he lived with very good reputation, and pre- 
served the credit of his decayed family, and as soon as the 
earl unfortunately accepted this command, he thought his 
gratitude obliged him to run the foituno of his patron, and 
out of pure kindness to the person of the earl, as many other 
gentlemen did, engaged himself against the King, without any 
malice or rebellion in his heart towards the Ciown He had 
the command of a regiment of foot, and was esteemed the best 
and most expert officer of the army, and was killed by a musket 
shot m the beginning of the battle. The lord St. John was 
eldest son to the eail of Bullingbrooke, and got himself so well 
beloved by the reputation of courtesy and civility winch he 
expressed towards all men, that, though his parts of under- 
standing were very ordinary at best, and his course of life 
licentious and very much depraved, he got credit enough, by 
engaging the principal gentlemen of Bedfordshire and Hait- 
fordshire to be bound for him, to contract a debt of fifty or 
threescore thousand pounds , for the payment whereof the for- 
tune of the family was not engaged, nor in his power to engage 
So that the clamour of his debts growing importunate, some 
years before the rebellion he left the kingdom, and fled into 
France ^ ; leaving his vast debt to be paid by his sureties, to 

* [The following line is here struck out in the MS — * upon his discourse 
at Nottingham, which was very ominous ’ For this line, being taken 
from the Life^ refers to an account of a conversation between Hyde and 
Sir E Verney which is not incorporated in the Hist ^ but will be found 
pnnted in part II of the Life.'] 

* [He obtained, under the assumed name of St. John Thompson, of 
Crawley, Bedfordshire, gentleman, a licence to travel for three years, on 
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1042 the utter ruin of many families and the notable impairing of 

1640 others. In the beginning of the Pailiament, the King was 
prevailed with to call him to the House of Peers, his father 
being then alive, upon an assuiance that by his presence and 
libeity, which could liy no other way be secured, means would 
be found out to pay his debts and fiee so many worthy peisons 
from their engagements besides, that the times being like to 
he troublesome, the King might be sure of a faithful servant, 
who would always advance his service in that House But the 
King had very ill foitune in conferring those graces, nor was 
his seivice more passionately and insolently opposed by any 
men in that House than by those who ujion those piofessions 
were redeemed by him fioiii the condition of commoneis 
And this gentleman, from the first hour of his sitting in that 
House by the King's so extiaordmary grace, was never known 
to concur in any one vote foi the King’s service that received 
any opposition ; and as soon as it was in his power he received 
a commisbion with the first to command a tioop of horse 
against him, in which he behaved himself so ill that he le- 
ceived some w^ounds in running away , and being taken 
pribonci, died befoie tlie next nioimng, witliout any otliei 
signs of reiientance than the canting woids that ‘ he did not 
intend to be against the King, but wislied him all happiness ’ 
so gieat an influence the first seeds of his biith and mutinous 
family had upon his nature, that, how long soever they were 
concealed, and seemed even buried, in a very diffoient breeding 
and convcisatioii, they sprung up and bore the same fiuit upon 
the first occasion. And it was an ohseivation of that time 
that the men of most licentious lives, who appealed to be 
without any sense of leligion or reverence to viitue, and tlie 
most uni esti allied by any obligations of conscience, betook 
themselves to that paity, and pietended an impulsion of reli- 
gion out of feai of Popery ; and, on the other side, very many 
persons of quality, both of the clergy and laity, who had 
Buffeied under the imputation of Puritanism, and did very 

21 Nov. 1638, but was stopped at Rye on 14 Dec by order from the 
King on the previous day Cal Dom S P,i638-9, pp 112, 166, 170J 
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much dislike the proceedings of the Court and opposed them 1042 
upon all occasions, were yet so much scandalized at the very 
approaches to rebellion that they renounced all their old friends, 
and applied themselves with great resolution, courage, and 
constancy to the King’s service, and continued in it to the 
end, with all the disadvantages it was liable to. 

94 k Prisoneis were taken by the enemy, the lord Willoughby, 
hastily and piously endeavouring the rescue of his father, sir 
Thomas Lunsfoid and sii Edwaid Stradling, both colonels, and 
sir William Vavisoui, who commanded the King’s regiment ot 
guards under the lord Willoughby, and some other inferior 
commanders. There were hurt, sir Jacob Ashly and sir 
Nicolas Byron, and, moie dangerously, colonel Charles Gerard, 
who, being shot in the thigh, was brought off the field without 
any opinion of life, but recovered to act a great part aftei- 
wards in the war, sir Gcoige Strowde, and some other gentle- 
men who served amongst the foot , for of the lioi sc theie was not 
an officer of name who received a wound, the lord Aubigny only 
excepted , so little lesistaiice did that pait of the enemy make 

95 Of the lebels^, theie were a good number of their 
officers, especially of hoise, taken piisoneis, but (save that 

^ [The text le here resumed from the lli}>{ , pp 362-6, for §§ 94-107 ] 

^ [The following passage follows here in the MS , which has been 
omitted hitherto in the printed text as being nearly the same with the 
account inserted above fiom the Life — ‘there weie blaiii, besides the 
lord St John’s (son and lieir ajiparent of the eail of Bullingbrooke, a man 
known by nothing but the having run into a vast debt, to the ruin of his 
own and many families whom he proem ed to be engaged for him, whom 
the King shortly after the beginning of this Pailiament, at the importu- 
nity of the earl of Bedfoid and some others, unhappily cieated a peer, and 
by that rendered his person free from the arrest of his creditors, and added 
one to the number of those lords wlio most fuiiously revolted from their 
allegiance he had in this battle a regiment of horse, and was taken 
piisoner after he had received some hints, of which he died the next day,) 
colonel Charles Essex, the soldier of whom they had the best opinion, and 
who had always till this last action preserved a good reputation in the 
woild, which was now the worse (over and above the guilt of rebellion) 
by his having swoiii to the Queen of Boliemia (by whoso intercession he 
proem ed leave from the Prince of Amange to go into England) that he 
would never serve against the King , and many otheis of obscure names 
though of good command ’ The parenthesis relating to lord St J ohn has 
been stiuck out in the MS] 


13 b 2 
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1642 feome of them were Parliament men) of mean quality in the 
world, except only sir William Essex, the father of the colonel, 
whose wants (from having wasted a very great fortune,) and 
his son's invitation, led him into that company, where he was 
a private captain of his regiment. 

96. When the armies had thus only looked one upon another 
the whole day, and it being discerned that the enemy had 
drawn off his carnages, the King directed all his army to 
retire into their old quarters, presuming (as it proved) that 
many of those who were wanting would be found there And 

Oct 24 so himself with his two sons went to Edgecott, where he lay 
the night before the battle, resolving to rest the next day, both 
for the refreshing his weaned and even tired men, and to be 
informed of the motion and condition of the enemy, upon which 
some troops of the King’s horse attended. The earl of Essex 
retired with his to Warwick castle, whither he had sent all 

Oct 25 the pnsoners , so that on the Tuesday morning the King was 
informed that the enemy was gone, and that some of Ins horse 
had attended the rear of the enemy almost to Warwick, and 
that they had left many of their carriages, and very many of 
their wounded soldiers, at the village next the field ; by which 
it appealed that their remove was in haste, and not without 
apprehension. 

97. After the horse had marched almost to Warwick, and 
found the coast clear from the enemy, they returned to the 
field to view the dead bodies, many going to inquire after their 
friends who were missing, where they found many not yet 
dead of their wounds, but lying stripped amongst the dead ; 
amongst them, with others, young Mr. Scroope brought off his 
father, sir Gervase Scroope, who, being an old gentleman of 
great fortune m Lincolnshire, had raised a foot company 
amongst his tenants, and brought them into the earl of 
Lindsey’s regiment, out of devotion and respect to his lord- 
ship as well as duty to the King; and had, about the time 
that the general was taken, fallen with sixteen wounds in 
his body and head, and had lain stripped among the dead, 
from that time, which was about three of the clock m the 
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afternoon on Sunday, all that cold night, all Monday, and 1642 
Monday night, and till Tuesday evening, for it was so late 
before his son found him ; whom with great piety he carried 
to a warm lodging, and afterwards in the inarch to Oxford, 
where he wonderfully recovered. The next morning after, 
being Wednesday, there was another gentleman, (one Belling- 
ham, of an ancient extraction in Sussex, and the only son of 
his fathei,) found amongst the dead, and brought off by his 
fi lends, with twenty wounds ; who, after ten days, died at 
Oxford, by the negligence of his surgeons, who left a wound in 
his thigh, of itself not dangerous, undiscerned, and so by fes- 
ter mg destroyed a body very hopefully lecovered of those 
which were only thought mortal. The surgeons were of 
opinion that both these gentlemen owed then lives to the 
inhumanity of those who stripped them, and to the coldness 
of the nights, which stopped their blood bettor than all their 
skill and medicaments could have done; and that, if they had 
been brought off within any reasonable distance of time after 
their wounds, they had undoubtedly perished. 

98 On Wednesday morning the King drew Ins army to a Oct 26 
rendezvous, where he found his numbers greater than he 
expected ; for in the night after the liattle very many of the 
common soldiers out of cold and hunger had found their old 
e[uaiters So that it was really believed upon this view, when 
this little lest had recovered a strange cheerfulness into all 
men, that there were not in that battle lost above tliree 
bundled men at the most There the King declared general 
Ruthin geneial of his aimy in the place of the earl of Lindsey; 
and then marched to A[y]rio, a little village two miles distant 
from Banbury, of which his majesty that day took a view, and 
meant to attempt it the next day following. There was at 
that time in Banlmry castle a regiment of 800 foot and a 
troop of horse, which with spirits proportionable had been 
enough to have kept so strong a place from an army better 
prepared to have assaulted it than the King’s then was, and at 
a season of the year more commodious for a siege ; and there- 
fore many were of opinion that the King should have marched 
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1642 by it, witliout taking notice of it, and that the engaging before 
it might prove very prejudicial to him. That which prevailed 
with him to stay there, (besides the courage of his soldiers 
who had again recovered their appetite to action,) was, that he 
could not well resolve whither to go; for till he was informed 
what the earl of Essex did, he knew not how to direct his 
march ; and if the enemy advanced upon him, he could not 
fight 111 a place of more advantage. And therefore, having 
sent a tiumpet to summon the castle, and having first taken 
Oct 26 the loid Say’s house at Bioughton, where there was some show 
of resistance, and in it a tioop of horse and some good aims, 
the cannon were planted against the castle, and the army 
Oci. 27. diawn out before it, but, upon the first shot made, the castle 
sent to tieat, and, upon leave to go away without their arms, 
they faiily and kindly delivered the place, and half the 
common soldiers at the least leadily took conditions, and put 
themselves into the King’s aimy, the rest of the aims came 
very seasonable, to supply many soldiers of every legiment, who 
eithei novel had any before or had lost them at the battle 
99 This last success declared where the victory was before 
at Pldgeliill ; foi, though the routing of then horse, then having 
killed more on the place and taken more piisoneis, the number 
of the colouis won fiom the enemy, (which were near forty in 
iiumbei,) without the loss of above three or four, and, lastly, the 
taking four pieces of their cannon the next morning after the 
battle, were so many arguments that the victory inclined to the 
King, on the other side, the loss of the general himself, and so 
many men of name eithei killed or prisoners, who were gener- 
ally known over the kingdom, (whereas, besides the lord St 
John and colonel Essex, the names of the rest of that party 
were so obscure, that neither the one side seemed to be gainers 
by having taken 01 killed them, nor the other side to be losers 
by being without them,) the having kept the field last and 
taken the spoil of it, weie sufficient testimonies at the least that 
they were not overcome. But now the taking of Banbury, 
which was the more signal by the circumstance of that part of 
the army’s being before the battle designed for that service, 
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then recalled to the field, and after that field fought and the 1642 
retreat of the enemy, the re-advancing upon it and taking it, 
was so undeniable an argument that the earl of Essex was 
more broken and scattered than at first he appeared to be, that 
the King’s army was looked upon as victorious. A garrison 
was put into Banbury, and the command thereof committed to 
the earl of Northampton, and then the King marched to his Oct 28 
own house, to Woodstock; and the next day with his whole Oct. 29 
army to Oxford, which was the only city of England that he 
could say was entirely at his devotion ; where he was received 
by the university, (to whom the integrity and fidelity of that 
place IS to be imputed,) with that joy and acclamation as Apollo 
should be by the Muses. 

1 00. The earl of Essex continued still at Warwick repairing 
his broken regiments and tioops, which eveiy day lessened and 
impaired ; for the number of his slain men was greater than it 
was reported to be, there being very many killed in the chase, 
and many who died of their wounds after they were earned 
ofi , and of those who lan away in the beginning more stayed 
away than returned , and, which was worse, they wlio ran 
fastest and farthest told such lamentable stories of the defeat, 
and many of them shewed such huits, that the teiror thereof 
was even ready to make the people revolt to their allegiance m 
all places. Many of those who had stood their ground, and 
behaved themselves well 111 the battle, either with remoise of 
conscience, horror of what they had done and seen, or weariness 
of the duty and danger, withdiew themselves from their colours, 
and some from tluur commands And it is certain many en- 
gaged themselves fust 111 that seivice out of an opinion that an 
army would procure a peace without fighting ; other s, out of a 
desire to serve the King, and resolving to go away themselves 
and to carry others with them, as soon as they should find 
themselves within a secure distance to do it : both those being, 
contrary to their expectations, brought to fight, the latter, not 
knowing how to get to the King’s army in the battle, discharged 
themselves of the service as soon as they came to Warwick, 
some with leave and some without. But that which no doubt 
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1642 most troubled his excellency was the temper and constitutions 
of his new masters, who, he knew, expected no less from him 
than a victory, complete by his bringing the person of the King 
alive 01 dead to them, and would consider what was now fallen 
out as it was so much less than they looked for, not as it was 
more than any body else could have done for them Howevei, 
he gave them a gloiious account of what had passed, and 
made as if his stay at Warwick weie rather to leceive new 
orders and commands from them than out of any weakness or 
inability to pursue the old, and that he attended the King’s 
motion as well as if he had been within seven miles of him. 

101. It IS ceitain the consternation was very great at Lon- 
don and in the two Houses, fiom the time that they heaid that 
the King marched from Shiewsbury with a formed army and 
that he was lesolved to fight as soon as he could meet with 
their army However, they endeavoured confidently to keep 
up the iidiculous opinion amongst the common people that the 
King did not command, but was carried about in that army of 
the cavaliers, and was desirous to escape from them , which 
they hoped the eail of Essex would give him oppoitunity to do. 
The fust news they heaid of the g,rmy's being engaged was by 
those who fled upon the fiist charge, who made marvellous haste 
from the place of dangci, and thought not themselves safe till 
they weie gotten out of any possible distance of being pursued. 
It IS ceitain, though it was past two of the clock before the 
battle began, many of the soldiers, and some commanders of no 
mean name, weie at St Alban's, which was near 30 ^ miles from 
the field, befoic it was dark. These men (as all runaways do 
for their own excuse) reported all for lost, and the King’s aimy 
to be so teriible that it could not be ciicounteied. Some of 
them, that they might not be thought to come away befoie 
there was cause, 01 whilst there was any hope, reported the 
progress of the battle, and presented all those lamentable things, 
and the circumstances by which every part of the army was de- 
feated, which their teriified fancies had suggested to them 
whilst they ran away; some had seen the earl of Essex slain, 

' [near 50 ] 
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and heard his dying words, ‘ That every one should shift for 1642 
himself, for all resistance was to no purpose . ’ so that the whole 
city was, the Monday, full of the defeat , and though there was 
an express from the earl of Essex himself of the contrary, there 
was not courage enough left to believe it, and every hour pio- 
duced somewhat to contiadict the reports of the last. Monday Oct 24 
111 the afternoon, the earl of Holland produced a letter in the 
House of Peers, which was wiitten the night before by the earl 
of Essex, in which all paiticulais of the day were set down, and 
the impiession that had in the beginning been made upon his 
horse, bat that the conclusion was piospeious Whilst this 
was reading, and every man gieedily digesting the good news, 
the lord Hastings, who had a command of lioi se in the sei vice, 
entered the House with flighted and ghastly looks, and posi- 
tively declared all to be lost, against whatsoever they believed 
or flatteied themselves with. And though it was evident enough 
that he had run away fiom the beginning, and only lost his 
way thither, most men looked upon him as the last messenger, 
and even shut their ears against any possible comfort , so that 
without doubt veiy many, in the honor and coiistei nation ot 
eight and forty houis, paid and underwent a full penance and 
mortification for the hopes and insolence of tliiee months be- 
fore. At the last, on Wednesday morning, the loid Wharton Oct 26 
and Mr. William Stiowde (the one a member of the House of 
Lords, the other ot the Commons,) ai lived fiom the army, and 
made so full a relation ot the battle, of the great numbeis slain 
on the King’s pait without any coiisideiable loss on their side, 
of the miseiable and weak condition the King’s army was in, 
and of the eail of Essex’s resolution to pursue him, that they 
were not now content to be savers, but voted that then army 
had the victory, and ajipointed a day for a solemn thanksgiving 
to God for the same ; and that so great a joy might not be en- 
joyed only within those walls, they appointed those two trusty 
messengers to communicate the whole 1 elation with all circum- 
stances to the city, which was convened together at the Guild- 
hall to receive the same. But by this time so many persons 
who weie present came to the town of both sides, (for there was 
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1642 yet a free intercourse with all quarters,) and some discourses 
were published how little either of these two messengers had 
seen themselves of that day’s husiness, that the city seemed not 
so much exalted at their relations as the Houses had done ; the 
King’s taking Banbury and marching afterwards to Oxford, 
and the reports from those quarters of his power, with the earl 
of Essex’s lying still at Warwick, gave great argument of dis- 
Oct 29 course ; which grew the greater by the commitment of several 
persons for repoiting that the King had the better of the field ; 
which men thought would not have been if the success had 
been contrary , and therefore there was nothing so generally 
spoken of, or wished for, as peace 

102. They who were really afiected to the King, and from 
the beginning opposed all the extravagances, (for of such there 
were many in both Houses who could not yet find in their hearts 
to leave the company,) spake now aloud, that an humble ad- 
dress to the King for the removal of all misundei standings was 
both in duty necessaiy and in policy convenient. The half- 
heaited and half-witted people, which made much the major 
part of both Houses, plainly discerned there must be a war, 
and that at least the King would be able to make resist- 
ance, which they had been promised he could not do, and so 
were equally passionate to make any oveiturcs for accommoda- 
tion. They only who had contrived the niischieve, and already 
had digested a full change and alteration of government, and 
knew well that all their arts would be discoveied, and their 
persons odious though they might be secure, violently oiiposed 
all motions of this kind. These men pressed earnestly to send 
an express to their biethren of Scotland, to invite and conjure 
them to come to their assistance, and to leave no way unthought 
of for suppressing and totally destioying all those who had pre- 
sumed to side with the King. This overture of calling the 
Scots in again was as unpopular a thing as could be mentioned, 
besides that it implied a great and absolute diffidence in their 
own strength, and an acknowledgment that the people of 
England stood not so generally affected to their desires, which 
they had hitherto published and urged as the best argument to 
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justify those desires Theiefore the wise managers of that 1642 
party, by whose conduct they had been principally governed, 
seemed fully to concur with those who desired peace, and to 
send an humble addiess to the King, which they confessed to be 
due from them as subjects, and the only way to procure happi- 
ness for the kingdom And having heicby rendered themselves 
gracious and gained credit, they advised them so to endeavour 
peace that tljey might not be disappointed of it, and wished 
them to consider that the King's party weie high upon the 
success of having an army, (of winch they had leasonably be- 
foie despaiied,) though not upon any thing that aiitiy had yet 
(lone That it was appaient the King had ministeis stirring 
foi him 111 the noith and in the west, though hitherto with 
little effect ; and therefore, if they should make such an appli- 
cation foi peace as might imply the giving ovei the thoughts of 
war, they must exjiect such a peace as the meicy of those 
whom they had piovoked would consent to , but if tliey would 
steadily pursue those counsels as would make their strength 
foi midable, they might then expect such model ate conditions as 
tli('y might, with then own and the kingdom's safety, secuiely 
submit to. That theiefoie the proposition of sending into 
Scotland was very seasonable , not that it could be hoped, or 
was desiied, that they should bung an army into England, of 
which theie was not like to be any need, but that that king- 
dom might make such a declaration of their affections, and 
leadiness to assist the Pailiameiit, that the King might look 
upon them with the moie consideration, as a body not easily to 
be oppressed, if he sliould insist upon too high conditions. 

103 By this ai titice, whilst they who pressed a ti eaty thought 
that, that being once consented to, a peace would inevitably be 
concluded, the same day that a committee was appointed to 
prepaie heads of an humble addiess to his majesty tor com- Nov. 2 
posing the present differences and distractions and settling the 
peace of the kingdom, (which was a great condescension,) they 
made no scruple to declare that the piepaiation of forces and 
all other necessaiy means of defence should be prosecuted with 
all vigour, and thereupon required all those officers and Nov 6 
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1042 soldiers who had left their general, (of which the town was 
then full,) upon pain of death to return to him ; and for his 
better reciuit solemnly declared, that, in such times of common 
danger and necessity, the interest of private persons ought to 
Nov. 7 give way to the public ; and therefore they ordained tliat such 
apprentices as would be listed to serve as soldiers for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, the Pailiament, and city, (with their 
other usual expressions of religion and the King’s person,) 
their sureties, and such as stood engaged for them, should be 
secured against their masters ; and that their masters should 
receive them again at the end of their service, without im- 
puting any loss of time to them, but the same should be reckoned 
as well spent, according to their indentures, as if they had 
been still in their shops. And by this means many children 
were engaged in that service not only against the consent, but 
against the persons, of their fathers , and the eail leceived a 
notable supply. 

104 Then, for their consent that a formal and perfunctory 
message should be sent to Ins majesty whereby they thought a 
treaty would be entered upon, they procured at the same time, 

Nov. 7 and as an expedient for peace, this inateiial and full declara- 
tion of both Houses to the subjects of Scotland, which they 
caused with all expedition to be sent into that kingdom . — 

105 ‘ We, the Lords and Conimons assembled in the Parliament of Eng- 
land, consideiing with what wisdom and public aflection our brethren of 
the kingdom of Scotland did concur with the endeavours of this Parlia- 
ment, and the desues of the whole kingdom, in procuiing and establishing 
a firm peace and amity between the two nations, and how lovingly they 
have since invited us to a nearer and highei degree of union, m matters 
concerning religion and church-government, which we have most willingly 
and affectionately embraced and intend to puisue, cannot doubt but they 
will with as much forwardness and affection concur with us in settling 
peace in this kingdom and preserving it m their own , that so we may 
mutually reap the benefit of that amity and alliance, so happily made and 

1641 strongly conhi-med betwixt the two nations Wherefore, as we did about 
Oct 22 a year since, in the first appearance of trouble then beginning amongst 
them, actually declare, that, in our sense and apprehension of the national 
alliance betwixt us, we were thereby bound to apply the authority of Par- 
liament and power of this kingdom to the preservation and maintenance 
of their peace and seeing now that the troubles of this kingdom are 
grown to a gi eater height, and the subtle practices of the common enemy 
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of the religion and liberty of both nations 4,0 appear with more evidence, 1642 
strength and danger, than they did at that time, we hold it necessary to 
declare. That m our judgment the same obligation lies upon our brethren 
by the aforementioned Act, with the power and force of that kingdom, to 
assist us in repressing those amongst us who are now in arms, and make 
war, not only without consent of Parliament but even against the Parlia- 
ment and for the destruction thereof 

106 ‘Wherefore we have thought good to make known unto our 
brethren, that his majesty hath given commission to divers eminent and 
known Papists to raise forces, and to compose an army in the north and 
other parts of this kingdom which is to join with divers foieign forces, 
intended to be tiansported from beyond the seas, for the destruction of 
this Paihament and of the religion and liberty of the kingdom and that 
the [pielatical] ‘ part of the clergy and their adherents have likewise 
invited hiP majesty to raise another army, winch in his own person he 
doth conduct against the Parliament and the city of London, plundeimg 
and robbing sundiy well affected towns within their jiower , and [that], 
in prosecution of their malice, they are so presumptuous and predominant 
of his majesty’s resolutions, that they forbear not those outrages in places 
to which his majesty hath given his royal word and protection A great 
cause and incentive of which malice proceeds from the design tliey have to 
hinder the reformation of ecclesiastical government in this kingdom, so 
much longed for by all the true lovers of the Piotestant religion And 
hereupon we further desire our brethren of the nation of Scotland to raise 
such forces as they shall think sufficient for securing the peace of their 
own borders, against the ill affected persons there, as likewise to assist us 
m suppressing the ainiy of Papists and foreigners which, as we expect, 
will shoitly be on foot here, and, if they be not timely prevented, may 
prove as mischievous and destructive to that kingdom as to ourselves 

107 ‘ And though we seek nothing from his majesty that may dimmish 
his just authority or honour, and have by many humble petitions endea- 
voured to put an end to this unnatural war and combustion in the king- 
dom, and to procure his majesty’s protection, and security for our religion, 
liberty, and persons (according to that great trust which his majesty is 
bound to by the laws of the land,) and shall still continue to renew our 
petitions in that kind ; yet, to oui great grief, we see the papistical and 
malignant counsel so prevalent with his majesty, and his peison so en- 
gaged to their power, that we have little hope of better success of oui 
petitions than we formerly had , and are thereby necessitated to stand 
upon our just defence, and to seek this speedy and powerful assistance of 
oui brethren of Scotland, according to that Act agreed upon m the Parlia- 
ment of both kingdoms, the common duty of Christianity, and the par- 
ticular interests of then own kingdom To which we hope God will give 
such a blessing, that it may produce the preservation of religion, the 
honour, safety, and peace of his majesty and all his subjects, and a more 
strict conjunction of the counsels, designs and endeavours of both nations, 
for the comfort and relief of the reformed churches beyond sea.’ 


^ [Husbands’ Collection, p. 738, ‘principal,’ MS.] 
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1642 108 '. It will not be here unseasonable, (having, according 

to my weak abilities and observation, described the general 
temper and disposition of that time, and the particular state of 
affairs in the several parts of the kingdom,) to take some short 
survey of the affections and inclinations of Scotland , the order- 
ing and well disposing whereof eithei side sufficiently under- 
stood would be of moment and extraordinai y importance in the 
glowing contention. Fiom the time of the King’s being last 
there, when he had so fully complied with all they had desired 
both foi the public government and their private advancements, 
that kingdom within itself enjoyed as much quiet and tran- 
quillity as they could dcsiie , having the convenience of dis- 
burdening themselves of their late aimy into Ii eland, whithei 
their old geneial Lashly, (then made call of Leven,) was em- 
ployed in Ills full command by the King and the two Houses 
at the charge of England. Bo that many believed they had 
been so abundantly satisfied with what they had already gotten 
fiom England, that they had no farthei projects upon that 
kingdom, but meant to make then foi tunes by a new conquest 
in Ii eland, where tliey had a very great pait of the province ot 
Ulster planted by their own nation ; so that, according to then 
rules of good husbandry, they might expect whatsoever they 
got fiom the rebels to keep for themselves And the King 
himself was so confident that the aflections of that people could 
not be coiiupted towards him, and to make a farther attempt 
upon him, that he believed them, to a degiee, sensible of their 
former bleach of duty, and willing to repair it by any seivicc 
Lashly himself had made great acknowledgments and great 
professions to him, and had told him, that ‘ it was nothing to 
promise him that he would never more bear arms against him , 
but he promised he would serve his majesty upon any summons, 
without asking the cause.’ The eail of Lowden and all the rest 
who had misled the people weie possessed of whatsoevei they 
could desire, and the futuie fortune of that nation seemed to de- 
pend wholly upon the keeping uj) the King’s full powei in this. 

^ [Sections 108-124 are here introduced from the end ot book V in the 
MS, pp 257-259 Tlie parenthesis in tlie opening sentence is marked 
for omission, m consequence of this tiansposition ] 
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1 09. His majesty had from time to time given his Council of 1042 
that kingdom full lelations of all his differences with the Par- 
liament, and had carefully sent them the declaiations and 
public passages of both sides ; and they had always leturned 
very ample expressions of their affections and duty, and ex- 
pressed a great sense of the Parliament’s pioceedings towaids 
him. And, since the time of his being at York, the Lord 
Chancelloi of Scotland ^ (in whose integrity and loyalty he was 
least secuie,) had been with him, and seemed so well satisfied 
with the justice and honour of his majesty’s cairiage towards 

the Pailiament that he writ to the Scotch commissioners at Apr 2 
London, 111 the name and as by diiection of the Loids of the 
Secret Council of that kingdom, that they should present 
to the two Houses ‘ the deep sense they had of the injuiies 
and indignities which wcie offeied to the King, whose just 
rights they wei e bound to defend , and that they should con- 
jure them to bind up tliose wounds which were made, and not 
to widen them by shaipiicss of language; and to give his 
majesty such leal secuiity foi his safety amongst them, by an 
effectual declaiing against tumults and such othei actions as 
weie justly offensive to his majesty, that he might be induced 
to leside iieaier to them, and comply with them in such propo- 
sitions as should be leasoiiably made with many such expres- 
sions as, together with liis leturii into Scotland without coming 
to London wheie he was expected, gave them so much ofl’ence 
and jealousy that they never communicated tliat letter to the 
Houses, and took all possibh* care to conceal it from the jieople^ 

110 . The maiquis Ilambleton had been likewise with his 
majesty at York, and finding the eyes of all men diiected to- 
waids him with inoie than ordinal y jealousy, he offered the 
King to go into Scotland, with many assuraiici's, and under- 
takings confident, that he would at least keep that people fiom 
doing any thing that might seem to countenance the cairiage 

^ [The earl of Loudoun ] 

^ [The letter may probably be that which is printed in the Lords^ 
Journals, V 53 , under date of May 7, and which agicea in gcneial sense, 
though not in actual words, with the supposed quotations J 
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1642 of the Parliament. Upon which promises, and to he rid of him 
at York, where he was by all men looked upon with marvellous 
prejudice, the King suffered him to go, with full assurance that 
he would, and he was sure he could, do him very good service 
there as, on the other side, in his own Court he was so great 
an offence, that the whole gentry of Yorkshire, (who no doubt 
had infusions to that purpose from others,) had a design to 
have petitioned the King that the marquis might be sequestered 
from all councils and presence at Court, as a man too much 
trusted by them who would not trust his majesty 

111. Lastly, the King had many of the nobility of Scotland 
then attending him, and among those the earl of Calaridei, 
who had been lieutenant-general of the Scotch army when it 
invaded England, and hud freely confessed to his majesty upon 
what errors and mistakes he had been corrupted, and by whom, 
and pretended so deep a sense of what he had done amiss that it 
was believed he would have taken command in the King’s 
army; which he declined, as if it might have been penal to 
him in Scotland by some clause in the Act of Pacification, but 
especially upon pietence it would disable him from doing him 
greater seivice in that kingdom whither, shortly after the 
standard was set up, he repaired, with all solemn vows of 
asserting and improving his majesty’s interest in those parts 
112 The Parliament, on the other hand, assui’ed themselves 
that that nation was entirely theirs, having their commissioners 
residing with them at London, and the chief managers and 
governors in the fiist, by their late intercourse and communi- 
cation of guilt, having a firm correspondence with the marquis 
of Argyle, the earl of Lowden, and that party, who, being not 
able to forgive themselves, thought the King could never in his 
heart forgive them when it should be in his power to bring 
them to justice ; and they undertook that when there should be 
need of that nation, (which the other thought there would never 
be,) they should be as forward to second them as they had 
been ; in the mean time returned as fair and respective 
answers to all their messages, and upon their declarations, 
(which were constantly sent to them,) as they did to the King ; 
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assisting them in their design against the Church, (which was 1642 
not yet grown popular even in the two Houses,) by declaring 
that the people of that nation could never be engaged on any 
other ground than the reformation of religion. 

113 . And therefore, about the beginning of August, the As- Aug s 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland published a declaration, how 
* exceedingly giieved they were and made heavy, that, in so long 
a time, against the professions both of King and Parliament, and 
contrary to the joint desires and prayers of the godly 111 both 
kingdoms, to whom it was more dear and precious than what 
was dealest to them in the world, the reformation of religion 
had moved so slowly and suffered so gioat inteiruption.* 

114 The ground of which repioach was this. In the late 1641 
treaty of peace, the commissioners for Scotland had expressed a 
desire or wish, wanly couched in words, rather than a proposi- 
tion, that there were such an unity of religion and uiiifoimity 

of church-government agreed on, as might be a special means 
for conserving of peace betwixt the two kingdoms to which 
there had been a genei al inclination to return a rough answei , 
and reproof for their intermeddling in any thing that related to 
the laws of England But, by the extraoi dinary industry and 
subtlety of those who saw that business was not yet ripe, and 
who alleged that it was only wished, not proposed, and there- 
fore that a sharp reply was not merited, this gentle answer, 1641 
(against the minds of very many,) was returned . June 15 

115 ‘ That his majesty, with the advice of both Houses of Parliament, 
did approve of the affection of his subjects of Scotland in their desire of 
having conformity of church-government between the two nations , and as 
the Parliament had already taken into consideration the reformation of 
church-government, so they would proceed therein in due time, as should 
best conduce to the gloiy of God, the peace of the Church and of both 
kingdoms ’ 

IIG. Which was consented to by most as a civil answer, 
signifying or concluding nothing ; by others, because it admitted 
an interpretation of reducing the government of the Church in 
Scotland to this of England, as much as the contrary But it 
might have been well discerned that those men asked nothing 
without a farther design than the words naturally imported, 

VOIi. II. c c 
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1042 nor ever rested satisfied with a general formal answer except 
they found that they should hereafter make use and receive 
benefit by such answer. So they now urged the matter of this 
answer as a sufficient title to demand the extirpation of prelacy 
m England, and demolishing the whole fabric of that glorious 
Chui ch ; urging his majesty^s late practice, while he [was] in 
person in Scotland, in resorting frequently to their exercises of 
public worship, and his royal actions in establishing the wor- 
ship and goveminent of that Kirk in Parliament. 

Aug 3 117. And therefore they desired the Parliament 

‘ to begin their work of reformation at the uniformity of kirk-govern- 
ment , for that there could be no hope of unity in religion, of one 
confession of faith, one form of worship, and one catechism, till there were 
first one form of church-government , and that the kingdom and Kirk of 
Scotland could have no hope of a firm and durable peace, till prelacy, 
wh’ch had been the mam cause of their miseries and troubles, first and 
last, were plucked up root and branch, as a plant which God had not 
planted, and from which no better fruits could be expected than such sour 
grapes as at that day set on edge the killgdom of England.’ 

Aug 18 118 Which dcclaiation the Loids of the Secret Council, 

finding, as they said, 

‘ the reasons therein expressed to be very pregnant, and the par- 
ticulars desired much to conduce for the glory of God, the advancement 
of the tiue Christian faith, his majesty’s honour, and the peace and union 
of his dominions , well approved of, and concurred in, their earnest desires 
to the two Houses of Pailiament, to take to their serious considerations 
those particulars, and to give favourable hearing to such desires and over- 
tures as should be found most conducible for the piomoting so great and 
so good a work.’ 

119. This being sent to the Parliament at the time they were 
forming their army, and when the King was preparing for his 
defence, they who from the beginning had principally intended 
this confusion of the Church insinuated 

120 ‘ how necessary it was, speedily to return a very affectionate and 
satisfactory reply to the kingdom of Scotland , not only to preserve the 
reputation of unity and consent between them, which at that time was 
very useful to them, but to hinder the operations of the disaffected m that 
kingdom , who, upon infusions that the Parliament only aimed at taking 
bis majesty’s regal rights from him, to the prejudice of monarchic govern- 
ment, without any thought of reforming religion, endeavoured to pervert 
the affections of that people towards the Parliament Whereas, if they 
were once assured there was a purpose to reform religion, they should be 
sure to have their hearts, and, if occasion required, their hands too, which 
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possibly might be seduced for the King if that purpose were not mani- 1642 
fested. Therefore, for the present, they should do well to return their 
hearty thanks for, and their brotherly acceptance and approbation of, the 
desires and advice of that Christian Assembly and of the Lords of the 
Council; and that, though for the present, by reason of the King’s 
distance from the Parliament, they could not settle any conclusions in 
that matter, for ^ their parts they were resolved to endeavour it ’ 

121. And by tins artifice and invention they procured a 
Declaration from the two Houses of Parliament of wonderful 
kindness, and confession of many inconveniences and mischieves 
the kingdom had sustained by bisliojis ; and therefore they de- Sept 
dared that 

122 ‘That hierarchical government was evil, and justly offensive and 
buidensome to the kingdom, a great impediment to reformation and growth 
of religion, very prejudicial to the state and government of the kingdom, 
and that they were resolved that the same should be taken away , and 
that their purpose was to consult with godly and learned divines, that 
they might not only remove that, but settle such a government as might 
be most agreeable to God’s holy word, most apt to procure and conserve 
the peace of the Church at home, and happy union with the Church of 
Scotland and other reformed churches abroad, and to establish the same 
by a law, which they intended to frame for that purpose, to be presented 
to his majesty for his royal assent , and in the mean time to beseech him 
that a bill for the Assembly might be passed in time convenient for their 
meeting , * 

the two Houses having extrajudicially and extravagantly nomi- 
nated their own divines to that purpose, as is before remem- 
bered 

123. It was then believed by many, and the King was per- 
suaded to believe the same, that all those importunities from 
Scotland concerning the government of the Chuich were used 
only to preserve themselves from being pressed by the Parlia- 
ment to join with them against the King ; imagining that this 
kingdom would never have consented to such an alteration, and 
they, again, pretending that no other obligation could unite 
that people in their service. But it is most certain this last 
Declaration was procured by persuading men that it was for the 
present necessary, and that it was only an engagement to do 
their best to persuade his majesty, who they concluded would 
be inexorable in the point, (which they seemed not to be sorry 
1 [‘that for,’ MS.] " [Book^ § 135 ] 
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1042 for,) and that a receding from such a conclusion would be a 
means to gratify his majesty in a treaty ; at worst, they all 
knew that there would be room enough, when any bill should 
be brought in, to oppose what they had for this reason of state 
seemed generally to consent to 

124 And BO by these stratagems, thinking to be too hard for 
each other, they grew all so entangled that they have still wound 
themselves deeper into those labyrinths in which the major part 
meant not to be involved. And what effect that Declaration of 

§ 104 the two Houses^ after the battle of Edgehill, which is mentioned 
before, wrought, will very shortly appear. 

125 h The King found himself in good ease at Oxford, where 
care was taken for providing for the sick and wounded soldiers, 
and for the accommodation of the army, which was in a short 
time recruited there in a good measure ; and the several colleges 
presented his majesty with all the money they had in their 
treasuries, which amounted to a good sum, and was a very sea- 
sonable suppl}’’, as they had formerly sent him all their plate. 
It had been very happy if the King had continued his resolution 
of sitting still during the winter, without making farther at- 
tempts ; for Ills reputation was now great, and his army be- 
lieved to be much greater than it was, by the victory they had 
obtained, and the Parliament grew more divided into factions 
and dislike of what they had done, and the city appeared fuller 
of discontent and less inclined to be imposed upon than they 
had been • so that on all hands nothing was pressed but that 
some address might be made to the King for an accommodation ; 
which temper and disposition might have been cultivated, as 
many men thought, to great effect, if no farther approaches had 
been made to London, to shew them how little cause they had 
for their great fear. But the weather growing fair again, as it 
often is about Allhollantide, and a good party of horse having 
been sent out from Abbington, where the head-quarter of the 
horse was, they advanced farther than they had order to do, 
and upon their approach to Reading, where Harry Martin was 

^ [The Life is resumed at p 200 for § 125 and beginning of 126, and 
then the Btst pp. 366-419, to the end of book vi ] 
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governor for the Parliament, there was a great terror seized 1043- 
upon them, insomuch as governor and garrison fled to London, 
and left the place to the party of horse, which gave advertise- 
ment to the King that all fled before them, that the earl of 
Essex remained still at Warwick, having no army to march ; 
and that there were so great divisions in the Parliament that, 
upon his majesty’s approach, they would all fly, and that no- 
thing could interrupt him from going to Whitehall , however, 
Beading itself was so good a post that, if the King should find 
it necessary to make his own residence in Oxford, it would be 
much the better by having a garrison at Beading. 

126. Upon these and other motives, besides the natural 
credulity in men in believing all they wish to be true, the King 
was prevailed with to march with his army to Beading This Nov. 2, 

^ [The narrative m the Life is from this point continued thus — 

‘ — hut could not oveitake his horse, which was still before, and his 
majesty followed to Col[n]ebrooke, whither a message from the Parliament 
was sent to him, to desire him to advance no farther before they sent 
persons to treat with him, which they weie ready to do And he did 
return such an answer as made them believe that he would expect them 
there, without moving nearer towards London And if he had then 
stopped any farther advance, and himself upon that address retired to his 
castle at Windsor, it would have been delivered to him by the order of the 
Parliament, which had then some troops in it ; and being possessed of so 
considerable a place, the treaty would very probably have been concluded 
with good success But the fate of that poor kingdom contradicted that 
blessing All things weie in a hurry, and the horse still engaged the 
King to follow, so that he advanced with the whole ai-my to Bramford, 
and cut off spme regiments of foot which the earl of Essex had sent 
thither, himself being the night before entered London It was now 
evident to all men that there had [been] great oversight in making so 
great haste , all thoughts of treaty were dashed ; they who most desired 
it did not desire to be in the King’s mercy, and they now believed, by his 
majesty’s making so much haste towards them after their offer of a treaty, 
that he meant to have surprised and taken vengeance of them without 
distinction All people prepared for a vigorous defence, and, beside the 
earl of Essex’s army, all the city and nobility that remained there marched 
out with him to Hounslow Heath, with all things propoi tionable, or that 
could be of use or convenience to so numerous an anny, where they 
quickly had a view of the whole miserable forces which had given them 
that alarum, which they found cause enough to despise, and so recovered 
easily their own courage. And the King found it necessary, after he had 
rested one mght at Hampton-Court, to make a hast^ retreat to Beading, 
wheie he left a garrison of about 3000 men under the command of sir 
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1648 JLlanim quickly came to London, and was received with the 
deepest horror . they now unhelieved all which had been told 
them from their own army ; that army which they were told 
was beaten and shattered was now advanced within thirty miles 
of London ; and the earl of Essex, who pretended to the vic- 
tory, and who they supposed was watching the King that he 
might not escape from them, could not be heard of, and con- 
tinued still at Warwick. Whilst the King was at Nottingham 
and Shrewsbury, they gave orders magisterially for the war ; 

Arthur Aston, who undertook to fortify it and having likewise left 
colonel Blake with his regiment to fortify Wallingford castle, his majesty 
towards the end of November returned to Oxford, unsatisfied with the 
progress he had made, which had likewise raised much faction and dis- 
content amongst the officers, every man imputing the oversights which had 
been committed to the rashness and presumption of others; and prince 
Rupert, m the march, contracted an irreconcilable prejudice to Wilmott, 
who was then lieutenant-general of the horse, and was not fast in the 
King’s favour 

‘As soon as the King returned to Oxford, his first care was to pub- 
lish such declarations and proclamations as might best compose the minds 
of the people, by assuring them of the King’s impatient desire of peace, 
which his hasty march fiom Col[n]ebrooke to Brainford, after the receipt of 
the Parliament message, had made much doubted, and the managers there 
lost no time in the improving those j’ealousies ; and therefoie his majesty 
caused a declaration to be published concerning that affair, and the ground 
of his advancement to Brainford , which declaration was prepared by the 
lord Falkland, through whose hands that address and the answer to it had 
passed Tliat declaration, and the answer to the 19 propositions which is 
mentioned before, were the two only declaiations of the King’s which were 
not prepared and drawn by Mr Hyde, who at that time was busy m 
other things, as drawing pioclamations, and other declarations and writ- 
ings by which the King thought his service to be much advanced ’ 

Before the words which follow in the text, ‘ This alarum,’ &c , the follow- 
ing passage is struck out in the MS of the Hist 

* The fame of the great distractions at London, and the advices from 
unskilful persons thence, who believed that the appearance of his majesty 
with his forces near London would so terrify the disaffected, and give such 
life and courage to those who wished well to him, that the gates would be 
open to him, prevailed with his majesty, when all armies use to betake 
themselves to their winter quarters, to lead his again into the field ; and 
therefore, having rested himself at Oxford only three days, he marched 
towards Reading, prince Rupert with his horse and dragoons having so 
frighted that garrison, (for there was a garrison planted in it by the Par- 
liament,) that the chief officers upon the fame of his coming fled, that the 
town willingly received the King’s forces, and delivered all their aims and 
ammunition to his disposal ’] 
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but now it was come to their own doors, they took not that 1648 
delight in it. 

127. Before they were resolved what to say, they despatched Nov 
a messenger, who found the King at Reading, only to desire a 
safe conduct from his majesty for a committee of Lords and 
Commons, to attend his majesty with an humble petition from 

his Parliament. The King presently returned his answer, ‘ that Nov 4 
he had always been, and was still, ready to receive any petition 
from them , that their committee should he welcome, provided 
it consisted of persons who had not been by name declared 
traitors by his majesty, and excepted as such in his declarations 
or proclamations.’ The cause of this limitation was as well the 
former rule his majesty had set down at Shrewsbury, (from 
whence he thought not fit now to recede after a battle,) as that 
he might prevent the lord Say’s being sent to him, fi om whom 
he could expect no entire and upright dealing. 

128. The next day another letter came from the Speaker of Nov 5 
the House of Peers to the lord Falkland, one of his majesty’s 
principal Secretaries, to desire a safe conduct foi the eails of 
Noithumberland and Pembroke, and four members ol the House 

of Commons, to attend his majesty with their petition. Which 
safe conduct was immediately signed by his majesty, excepting Nov 6 
only for sir John Evelyn, who was by name excepted in his 
majesty’s proclamation of pardon to the county of Wilts ; Nov 2 
which proclamation was then sent to them, with a signification 
that if they would send any other person in his place not sub- 
ject to the same exception, he should be received as if his name 
was in the safe conduct. Though this was no more than they 
had cause to look for, yet it gave them opportunity for a time 
to lay aside the thought of petitioning, as if his majesty had re- 
jected all overtures of peace : ‘ for he might every day pro- 
claim as many of their members traitors, and except them from 
pardon, as he pleased ; and therefore it was to ,no purpose to 
prepare petitions, and appoint messengers to present them, 
when it was possible those messengers might, the hour before, 
be proclaimed traitors . that to submit to such a limitation of 
the King’s was, upon the matter, to consent to and approve 
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1642 the highest breach of privilege that had been yet offered to 
them.’ 

129. So that, for some days, all discourse of peace was 
waived, and all possible preparation for defence and resistance 
made , for which they had a stronger argument than either of 
the other, the advancing of their general, the earl of Essex, who 
was now on his march towards London ; and a great fame came 
before him of the strength and courage of his army, though in 
truth it was not answerable to the report : however, it served 
to encourage and inflame those whose fear only inclined them 
to peace, and to awe the rest. The King, who had every night 
an account of what was tiansacted in the Houses all day, (what 
the close committee did, who guided all piivate designs, was 
not so soon known,) resolved to quicken them , and advanced 
with his whole army to Col[n]ebrooke. This indeed exalted 
their appetite to peace, for the clamour of the people was im- 
portunate, and somewhat humbled their style for at Col[n]e- 
Nov II brooke, the nth of November, liis majesty was met by the two 
earls of Northumberland and Pembroke, with those thiee of the 
House of Commons whose names were in the safe conduct, (they 
satisfying themselves that the leaving sir John Evelyn behind 
them, without bunging anothei m his room, was no submission 
to the King’s exception ) and this petition by them presented 
to him : 

130 ^ We your majesty’s most loyal subjects, the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, being aflFected with a deep and jnercmg sense of 
the miseries of this kingdom, and of the dangers to your majesty’s poison, 
as the present affairs now stand , and much quickened therein with the 
sad consideration of the great eflusion of blood at the late battle, and of 
the loss of so many eminent persons , and farther weighing the addition of 
loss, misery, and danger to your majesty and your kingdom which must 
ensue, if both armies should again join in another battle, as without God’s 
especial blessing, and your majesty’s concurrence with your Houses of 
Pailiameiit, will not piobably be avoided we cannot but believe that a 
suitable impression of tenderness and compassion is wrought in your 
majesty’s royal heart, being yourself an eyewitness of the bloody and 
sorrowful destiuction of so many of your subjects , and that your majesty 
doth appiehend what diminution of your own power and greatness will 
follow, and that all your kingdoms will thereby be so weakened as to 
become subject to the attempts of any ill-affected to this State 

131. ‘ In all which respects we assure ourselves, that your majesty will 
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be inclined graciously to accept this our humble petition , that the misery 1642 
and desolation of this kingdom may be speedily removed and prevented 
For the effecting whereof, we humbly beseech your majesty to appoint 
some convenient place not far from the city of London, where your majesty 
will be pleased to reside, until committees of both Houses of Parliament 
may attend your majesty with some propositions for the removal of these 
bloody distempers and disti actions, and settling the state of the kingdom 
in such a manner as may conduce to the preservation of God’s true religion, 
your majesty’s honour, safety, and prosperity, and to the peace, comfort, 
and security of all your people.’ 

132. The King, within two or three hours after the receipt 
of this petition, delivered to the same messengers this ensuing 
answer, with which they returned the same night to Lon- 
don * — 

133 ‘We take God to witness, how deeply we are affected with the 
miseries of this kingdom, which heretofore we have stroven as much as in 
us lay to prevent , it being sufficiently known to all the world that, as we 
were not the first that took up arms, so we have shewed our readiness of 
composing all things in a fair way by our seveial offers of treaty, and shall 
be glad now at length to find any such inclinations in others The same 
tenderness to avoid the destruction of our subjects, (whom we know to be 
oui greatest strength,) which would always make our greatest victories 
bitter to us, shall make us willingly heaiken to such propositions whereby 
these bloody distempers may be stopped, and the great distractions of this 
kingdom settled, to God’s glory, our honour, and the welfaie and flourish- 
ing of our people and to that end shall reside at our own castle at 
Windsor, (if the forces there shall be removed,) till committees may have 
time to attend us with the same, (which, to prevent the inconveniences 
that will inteivene, we wish [may] be hastened,) and shall be ready there, 
or, if that be refused us, at any place where w.e shall be, to receive such 
propositions as aforesaid fiom both our Houses of Pailiament. Do you 
your duty, we will not be wanting to ours God of his mercy give a 
blessing ’ 

134. It was then believed by many that, if the King had, as 
soon as the messengers returned to London, retiied with his 
army to Reading, and there expected the Pailiament’s answer, 
they^ would immediately have withdrawn their garrison from 
Windsor, and delivered that castle to his majesty for his accom- 
modation to have treated in and without doubt those lords 
who had been with the petition, and some others’, who thought 
themselves as much ovei shadowed by the greatness of the earl 
of Essex and the chief officers of the army as they could be by 
the glory of any favourite or power of any counsellors, were 
‘ [‘ that they,’ MS ] 
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1642 resolved to merit as much as they could of the King by advancing 
an honourable peace, and had it in their purpose to endeavour 
the giving up of Windsor to the King ; but whether they would 
have been able to have prevailed that so considerable a strength, 
in so considerable a place, should have been quit, whilst there 
was only hope of a peace, I much doubt But certainly the 
King’s army carried great terror with it ; and all those reports 
which published the weakness of it grew to be peremptorily 
disbelieved. For, besides that every day’s experience disproved 
somewhat which was as confidently reported, (and it was evident 
great industry was used to apply such intelligence to the people 
as was most like to make impression upon the passions and 
affections of the vulgar-spirited,) it could not be believed that 
a handful of men could have given battle to their formidable 
army, and, after taking two or three of their garrisons presume 
to march within fifteen miles of London : so that, if from thence 
the King had drawn back again to Reading, relying upon a 
treaty for the rest, it is probable his power would have been 
more valued, and consequently his grace the more magnified. 
And sure the King resolved to have done so, or at least to have 
stayed at Col[n]ebrooke, (which was not so convenient,) till he 
heard again from the Parliament. But piince Rupeit, (exalted 
with the terror he heard his name gave to the enemy,) trusting 
too much to the vulgar intelligence every man received from his 
Iriends at London, who, according to their own passions and 
the affections of those with whom they corresponded, concluded 
that the King had so great a party in London that if his army 
drew near no resistance would be made', without any direction 
Nov 12 . from the King, the vei:y next morning after the committee 
returned to London advanced with the horse and diagoons to 
Hounslow, and then sent to the King to desire him that the 
army might march after ; which was, in that case, of absolute 
necessity, for. the earl of Essex had a part of his army at Brain- 
ford, and the rest at Acton and Kingston. So that if the King 

^ [The following lines are here struck out in the MS . — ' and too much 
neglecting the Council of State, (which from the first hour the army over- 
much inclined to) ’] 
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had not advanced with his body, those who were before* might 1642 
very easily have been compassed in, and their retreat very 
difficult. 

135. So the King marched with his whole army towards 
Brainford, where were two regiments of their best foot, (for 
so they were accounted, being those who had eminently behaved 
themselves at Edgehill,) having barricadoed the narrow avenues 
to the town, and cast up some little breastworks at the most 
convenient places. Here a Welsh regiment of the King’s, which 
had been faulty at Edgehill, recovered its honour, and assaulted 
the works, and forced the barricadoes, well defended by the 
enemy Then the King’s forces entered the town after a very 
warm service, the chief officers and many soldiers of the other 
side being killed, and took there above five hundred prisoners, 
eleven colours, and fifteen pieces of cannon, and good store 
of ammunition. But this victory (for considering the place it 
might well be called so) proved not at all fortunate to his majesty. 

136. The two Houses were so well satisfied with the answer 
their committee had brought from the King, and with the re- 
port they made of his majesty’s clemency and gracious reception 

of them, that they had sent order to their forces that they should Nov 
not exercise any act of hostility towards the King’s forces, and 
at the same time despatched a messenger to acquaint his ma- 
jesty therewith, and to desire that there might be the like for- 
bearance on his part. This messenger found both parties engaged 
at Brainford, and so returned without attending his majesty, 
who had no apprehension that they intended any cessation, 
since those forces weie advanced to Brainford, Acton, and 
Kingston after their committee was sent to Col[n]ebrooke 
However, they looked upon this entering of Brainford as a sur- 
prise contrary to faith, and the betraying their forces to a mas- 
sacre under the specious pretence of a treaty for peace. The 
alarum came to London with the same dire yell as if the army 
were entered their gates, and the King accused of treachery, 
perfidy, and blood, and that he had given the spoil and wealth 
of the city as pillage to his anny, which advanced with no other 
purpose. 
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1642 137. They who believed nothing of those calumnies were 

not yet willing the King should enter the city with an army, 
which they knew would not he governed in so rich quarteis; 
and therefore with unspeakable expedition the army under the 
earl of Essex was not only drawn together, but all the train- 
bands of London led out in their biightest equipage upon the 
Nov. 13. heath next Brainford; where they had indeed a full army of 
hoise and foot, fit to have decided the title of a crown with an 
equal adversary. The view and prospect of this strength, which 
nothing but that sudden exigent could have brought togethei, 
(so that army was really raised by King and Parliament,) ex- 
tremely puffed them up ; not only as it was an ample security 
against the present danger, but as it looked like a safe power 
to encounter any exigent. They had then before their eyes the 
King’s little handful of men, and then began to wonder and 
blush at their own fears ; and all this might be without excess 
of courage ; for without doubt their numbers then, without the 
advantage of equipage, (which to soldiers is a great addition 
of mettle,) were five times greater than the King’s harassed, 
weatherbeaten, and half-starved troops. 

138. I have heard many knowing men, and some who were 
then 111 the city regiments, say, that if tlie King had advanced 
and charged that massy body, it had presently given ground, 
and that the King had so great a paity in eveiy regiment that 
it would have made no resistance. But it had been madness, 
which no success could have vindicated, to have made that 
attempt . and the King easily discerned that be had brought 
himself into straits and difficulties which would be hardly mas- 
tered, and exposed his victorious army to a view at too near a 
distance of his two enemies, the Parliament and the city. Yet 
he stood all that day in battalia to receive them, who only 
played upon him with their cannon, to the loss only of four or 
five horses, and not one man ; that being a good aigument to 
them not to charge the King, which had been an ill one to 
him to charge them, the constitution of their foices, where 
there were very many not at all affected to the company they 
were in. 
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139. When the evening drew on, and it appeared that great 1642 
body stood only for the defence of the city, the King appointed 
his army to draw off to Kingston, which the rebels had kindly 
quitted ; which they did without the loss of a man ; and him- 
self went to his own house at Hampton-Court, where he rested Nov 13, 
the next day, as well to refresh his army, even tired with 
watching and fasting, as to expect some propositions from the 
Houses. For, upon his advance to Brainford, he had sent a 
servant of his own, (one Mi. White,) with a message to the Par- 
liament, containing the reasons of that motion, there being no 
cessation offered on their part, and desiring the propositions 
might be despatched to him with all speed But his messenger 
being Gained to the carl of Essex was by him used very 
roughly, and by the Houses committed to the Gate-house, 
not without the motion of some men that he might be executed 
as a spy. 

140 After a days stay at Hampton Court, the King removed Nov 14 
himself to his house at Oatlands, leaving the gross of his aimy 
still at Kingston and thereabouts, but being then informed of 
the high imputations they had laid upon him of breach of faith 
by his march to Brainford, and that the city was really inflamed 
with an opinion that he meant to have surprised them and to 
have sacked the town ; that they were so possessed with that 
fear and apprehension, that their care and preparation for their 
safety would, at least, keep off all propositions for peace whilst 
the army lay so near London ; he gave direction for all his 
forces to retire to Beading first discharging all the common 
soldiers who had been taken prisoners at Biainford, (except 
such who voluntarily offered to serve him,) upon their oaths that 
they would no more bear arms against his majesty 

141. The King then sent a message to the Houses, in which Nov 18 
he took notice of those unjust and unreasonable imputations 
raised on him ; told them again of the reasons and circumstances 
of his motion towards Biamfoid ; of the earl of Essex’s drawing 
out his forces towards him, and possessing those quarters about 
him, and almost hemming him in, after the time that the 
^ [This name is always written MeMing in the MS ] 
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1642 commissioners were sent to him with the petition ; that he 
had never heard of the least overture of the forbearing all acts 
of hostility, but saw the contrary practised by them by that 
advance , that he had not the least thought or intention of mas- 
tering the city by force, or carrying his army thither ; that he 
wondered to hear ‘his soldiers charged with thirsting after blood, 
when they took above five hundred prisoners in the very heat 
of the fight.’ He told them * such were most apt and likely to 
maintain their power by blood and rapine, who had only got it 
by oppression and injustice ; that his was vested in him by the 
law, and by that only (if the destructive counsels of others did 
not hinder such a peace in which that might once again be the 
univeisal rule, and in which only religion and justice could 
flourish) he desiied to maintain it : that he intended to march 
to such a distance from his city of London as might take away 
all pietence of apprehension from his army that might hinder 
them from preparing their propositions, in all security, to be 
presented to him , and there he would be ready to receive them, 
or, if that expedient pleased them not, to end the pressures and 
miseries wliich his subjects, to his great giief, suffered through 
this war, by a piesent battle." 

142. But as the army’s being so near London was an argu- 
ment against a present treaty, so its remove to Beading was a 
greater with very many not to desire any. The danger, which 
they had brought themselves for some days together to look 
upon at their gates, was now to be contemned at the distance 
of thirty miles , and this retreat imputed only to the fear of 
their power, not to the inclination to peace. And therefore 
they, who during the time that the major part did really desire 
a good peace, and whilst overtures were preparing to that pur- 
pose, had the skill to intermingle acts more destructive to it 
than any propositions could be contributory, (as the inviting 
§ 104 the Scots to fheir assistance by that declaration which is before 
Nov 2 mentioned, and the publishing a declaration at the same time, 
which had lain long by them, in reply to one set forth by the 
King long before in answer to theirs of the 26 th of May, in 
which they used both his person and his power with more irre- 
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verence than they had ever done before,) now only insisted on 1642 
the surprise, (as they called it,) of Brainford ; published by the Nov. 24. 
authority of both Houses a relation of the carriage of the King’s 
soldiers in that town after their victory, which they framed 
upon the discourses of the country people, who possibly, (as it 
could not be otherwise,) had received damage by their license 
then, to make the King and his army odious to the kingdom, 
as affecting nothing but blood and rapine; concluded that 
there could not be reasonably expected any good conditions 
of a tolerable peace from the King whilst he was in such 
company, and therefore that all particular propositions were to 
be lesolved into that one, of inviting his majesty to come to 
them ; and got a vote from the major part of both Houses, that no Nov. 24. 
other thought of accommodation or treaty should be thought on. 

143. Their trusty lord mayor of London, Isaac Pennington, 

(who was again chosen to serve another year,) so bestirred 
himself, having to assist him two such shrieves, Langham and 
Andrews, as they could wish, that there was not only no more 
importunity or interposition from the city for peace, but, instead 
thereof, an overture and declaration from divers, (under the style Nov 13 
of well-afected persons^ that they would advance a considerable 
number of soldiers for the supply and recruit of the Parliament 
forces, and would arm, maintain, and pay them for several 
months, or during the times of danger and distractions ; pro- 
vided that they might have the public faith of the kingdom for 
repayment of all such sums of money which they should so ad- 
vance by way of loan. This wonderful kind proposition was 
presently declared to be an acceptable service to the King, Par- 
liament, and kingdom, and necessarily tending to the pieserva- 
tion of them ; and therefore an ordinance, (as they call it,) was 
framed, and passed both Houses, Nov 14 

144 . ‘ That all such as should furnish men, money, horse, or arms, for 
that service, should have the same fully repaid again, with interest for the 
forbearance thereof, from the times disbursed And for the true payment 
thereof, they did thereby engage to all and every such person and persons 
the public faith of the kingdom, and ordered the lord mayor and shrievea 
of London, by themselves, or such sub-committees as they should appoint, 
to take subscriptions, and to intend the advancement of that service ’ 
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1642 146 . upon this voluntary general proposition, made by a few 

obscure men, (probably such who were not able to supply much 
money,) was this ordinance made , and from this ordinance the 
active mayor and shrieves appointed a committee of such per- 
sons whose inclinations they well knew, to press all kind of 
people, (especially those who were not forward,) to new subscrip- 
tions , and by degrees, from this unconsidered passage, giew the 
monthly tax of six thousand pounds to be set upon the city for 
the payment of the army. 

146. As they provided with this notable circumspection to 
raise men and money, so they took not less care, nor used less 
art and industry, to raise their general ; and lest he might 
suppose himself fallen in their good grace and confidence, by 
bringing an army, which he had carried out in full numbeis 
and glorious equipage, back shattered, poor, and discomforted, 
they used him with greater reverence and submission than ever. 

Oct 2 2 They had before appointed another distinct army to be raised 
under the command of the carl of Warwick, and not subject to 
the power of the eail of Essex, and of this several regiments 
and troops were raised these they sent to the old army, and 
Nov 22 . the earl of Warwick gave up his commission, upon a resolution 
that there should be only one general, and that the earl of Essex 

147 Then the two Houses passed and presented with great 
Nov, II. solemnity this declaration, the same day that their committee 
went to the King with their petition, to lus excellency, that, as 
they had 

‘ upon mature deliberation, and assured confidence in lus wisdom, 
courage, and fidelity, chosen and appointed him their captain-general, so 
they did find that the said earl had managed that service of so high im- 
portance with so much care, valour, and dexteiity, as well by the extremest 
hazard o’f his life, in a bloody battle near Keinton in Warwicksliii e, as by all 
the actions of a most excellent and expert commander, in the whole couise 
of that employment, as did deserve their best acknowledgment and they 
did therefore deqlare and publisli, to the lasting honoui of the said earl, the 
great and acceptable service which he had therein done to the common- 
wealth, and should be willing and ready upon all occasions to express the 
due sense they had of his merits, by assisting and protecting him, and 
all others employed under his command in that service, with their lives 
and fortunes, to the uttermost of their power . that testimony and declara- 
tion to remain upon record, in both Houses of Parliament, for a mark of 
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honour to his person, name, and family, and for a monument of his singular 1642 
virtue to postenty ’ 

148. When they had thus composed their army and their 
general, they sent this petition to the King to Reading, who Nov 24 
stayed still there in exiiectation of their propositions . 

149. ‘ May it please your majesty 

‘ It is humbly desired by both Houses of Pailiament, that your majesty 
will be pleased to return to your Parliament, with your royal, not your 
martial, attendance , to the end that religion, laws, and liberties may be 
settled and secuied by their advice, finding, by a sad and late accident, 
that your majesty is environed by some such counsels as do rather persuade 
a desperate division than a joining and a good agreement with your Pailia- 
ment and people and we shall be ready to give your majesty assuiances 
of such security as may be for your honour and the safety of your royal 
person ’ 

150. As soon as the King received this stiange addiess, he 
returned them hy the same messenger a sharp answer He Nov 27 . 
told them, he hoped 

151 ‘ All his good subjects would look upon that message with indigna- 
tion, as intended by the contrivers thereof as a scorn to him , and thereby 
designed by that malignant party, (of whom he had so often complained, 
whose safety and ambition was built upon the divisions and ruins of the 
kingdom, and who had too great an influence upon their actions,) fora wall 
of separation betwixt his majesty and his people ’ He said, ‘ he had often 
told them the reasons why he departed from London , how he was chased 
thence, and by whom , and as often complained that the greatest part of 
his Peers and of the members of the House of Commons could not with 
safety to their honours and peisons continue and vote freely amongst them, 
but by violence and cunning practices were debarred of those privileges 
which their birthrights and the tiust reposed in them by their counties gave 
them that the whole kingdom knew that an army was raised under pre- 
tence of orders of both Houses, (an usurpation never before heard of in any 
age,) which army had pursued his majesty m his own kingdom, [and] 
given him battle at Keinton , and now, those rebels being recruited and 
possessed of the city of London, he was courteously invited to return to 
his Parliament there, that is, to the power of that army 

152 ‘ Tliat,’ he said, ‘ could signify nothing but that, since the traitorous 
endeavours of those desperate men could not snatch the crown fi om his head, 
it being defended by the providence of God and the affections and loyalty of 
his good subjects, he should now tamely come up, and give it them, and 
put himself, his life, and the lives, liberties, and fortunes of all his good 
subjects, into their merciful hands ’ He said, * he thought not fit to give 
any other answer to that part of their petition . but as he imputed not 
that affront to both his Houses of Parliament, nor to the major part of 
those who were then present there, but to that dangerous party his majesty 
and the kingdom must still cry out upon, so he would not (for his 

\ OL. II. D d 
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164:2 good subjects’ sake, and out of his most tender sense of their miseries, and 
the general calamities of the kingdom, which must, if the war continued, 
speedily overwhelm the whole nation) take advantage of it , but if they 
would really pursue the course they seemed by their petition at Colebrook 
to be inclined to, he should make good all he then promised , whereby the 
hearts of his distressed subjects might be raised with the hopes of peace, 
without which, religion, the laws, and liberties, could by no ways be 
settled and secured 

153 ‘ For the late and sad accident they mentioned, if they intended 
that of Brainford, he desired them once again to deal ingenuously ^ with 
the people, and to let them see his last message to them, and his declaia- 
tion concerning the same, (both which his majesty had sent to his press at 
London, but were taken away from his messenger and not suffered to be 
published,) and then he doubted not but they would be soon undeceived, 
and easily find out those counsels which did rather persuade a desperate 
division than a good agreement betwixt his majesty, his two Houses, and 
people ’ 

154. This answer being delivered, without any farther con> 
sideiation whether the same were reasonable or not leasonahle, 
they declared the King had no mind to peace , and theieupon 
]aid aside all faither debates to that purpose, and ordered then 
general to maich to Windsor with the aimy, to he so much 
iiearei the King’s foices , foi the hotter recruiting whereof, two 
of their most eminent chaplains, Dr. Downing and Mr. Mai - 
shall, i)ul)licly avowed that the soldiers lately taken pnsoneis 
at Biaiiifoid, and discharged, and released by the King upon 
tlieir oaths that they would nevei again bear arms against him, 
weie not obliged by that oath, hut by then power absolved 
them thereof, and so again engaged those miserable wretches in 
a second lehellion. 

155. When the King discerned clearly that the enemies to 
peace had the better of him, and that thoie was now no farther 
thought of preparing propositions to he sent to him, after he 
had seen a line drawn about Reading, (which he resolved to 
keep as a garrison,) and the works in a reasonable foi wardness, 
he left sir Arthur Aston, (whom he had lately made commissary- 
general of the horse, Mr Wilmott being at the same time con- 
stituted lieutenant-general,) governor thereof, with a garrison 
of above two thousand foot and a good regiment of horse . and 

Nov. 29 himself with the rest of his aimy marched to Oxford, where he 
^ [‘ ingeniously,’ MS ] ’ [Altered in the MS from ‘ Downeham.’] 
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resolved to rest that winter, settling at the same time a good 1642 
garrison at Wallingford, a place of great importance within 
eight ^ miles of Oxford ; another at the Brill upon the edge of 
Buckinghamshire ; a third being before settled at Banbury , 
Abbington being the head quarters for his hoise , and by tins 
means he had all Oxfordshire entire, all Baikshiie, (but that 
barren division about Windsor,) and from the Biill and Ban- 
bury a good influence upon Buckinghamshiie and Northamp- 
tonshire. 

156. The King was hardly settled in his quarters, when he 
heard that the Parliament was fixing a garrison at Marlborough 
in Wiltsliiie, a town the most notoriously disaffected of all that 
county , otherwise, saving the obstinacy and malice of the 
inhabitants, in the situation of it very unfit for a garrison 
Thither the earl of Essex had sent one Bamsey, (a Scotchman, 
as most of their officcis were of that nation,) to be governoi, 
who, with the help of the factious people thcie, had quickly drawn 
together five 01 six hundred men. This place the King saw 
would prove quickly an ill neighbour to him, not only as it was 
in the heart of a rich county, and so would straiten, and even 
infest, his quarters, (for it was within twenty ^ miles of Oxfoid,) 
but as it did cut off his line of communication with the west ; 
and therefoie, though it was December, a season when his tired 
and almost naked soldiers might expect rest, he sent a strong 
party of horse, foot, and dragoons, under the command of Mr. 
Wilmott, the lieutenant-general of his horse, to visit that town ; 
who, coming thither on a Saturday, found the place strongly Dec 3 
manned for, besides the garrison, it being maiket-day, very 
many country people came thither to buy and sell, and were all 
compelled to stay and take arms for the defence of the place, 
which, for the most part, they weie willing to do, and the people 
peremptory to defend it. Though there was no line about it, 
yet there were some places of great advantage upon* which they 
had raised batteries and planted cannon, and so barricadoed all 
the avenues, which were through deep narrow lanes, that the 
horse could do little service. 

^ [twelve ] ^ [above thirty ] 
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1642 157. When the lieutenant-general was with his party near 

the town, he apprehended a fellow who confessed upon examin- 
ation that he was a spy, and sent by the governor to bring 
intelligence of their strength and motion. When all men 
thought, and the poor fellow himself feared, he should be exe- 
cuted, the lieutenant-general caused his whole part}" to be ranged 
in order in the next convenient plape, and bid the fellow look 
well upon them and obseive them, and then bid him leturn to 
the town and tell those that sent him what he had seen, and 
withal that he should acquaint the magistrates of the town that 
they should do well to treat with the gairison to give them 
leave to submit to the King ; that if they did so, the town 
should not receive the least prejudice , but if they compelled 
him to make his way, and enter the town by force, it would 
not be in his power to keep his soldiers from taking that which 
they should win with their blood and so dismissed him. This 
generous act proved of some advantage ; for the fellow, trans- 
ported with having his life given him, and the numbei s of the 
men he had seen, (besides his no experience in such sights,) being 
multiplied by his fear, made notable lelations of the strength, 
gallantry, and lesolution of the enemy, and of the impossibility 
of resisting them , which, though it prevailed not with those in 
authority to yield, yet it strangely abated the hopes and cour- 
Bec. 5 . age of the people. So that when the King’s soldiers fell on, 
after a volley or two, in which much execution was done, they 
thiew down their arms, and ran into the town ; so that the foot 
had time to make room for the horse, who were now enteied at 
both ends of the town, yet were not so near an end as they ex- 
pected ; for the streets were in many places bai ricadoed, which 
were obstinately defended by some soldiers and townsmen, who 
killed many men out of the windows of the houses ; so that, it 
may be, if they had trusted only to their own strength, without 
compelling * the countrymen to increase their number, and who, 
being first frighted and weary, disheartened their companions, 
that vile place might have cost more blood. Eamsey, the 
governor, was himself retired into the church with some offi- 
ce! s, and from thence did some hurt; ujion this, there being 
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so many killed out of windows, fire was put to the next 1642 
houses, so that a good part of the town was burned, and then 
the soldiers entered, doing less execution than could reason- 
ably be expected, but what they spaied m blood they took 
111 pillage, the soldiers inquiring little who were friends or 
foes. 

158. This was the first garrison taken on either side; (for I 
cannot call Farnham castle in Surrey one, whither some gentle- 
men who were willing to appear for the King had repaired, and 
were taken with less resistance than was fit by sir William 
Waller some few days before, and before it deseived tlie name Dec i 
of a gariison ,) m which were taken, (besides the governor and 
other officeis, who yielded upon quarter,) above one thousand 
prisoners, great stoie of arms, four pieces of cannon, and a good 
quantity of ammunition, with all which the lieutenant-general 
leturned safe to Oxford though this victory was a little sha- 
dow’ed by the unfoitunate loss of a very good regiment of horse 
within a few days after, for the loi d Grandison, by the miscar- 
iiage of ordeib, was exposed at too great a distance fiom the 
army, with his single regiment of horse, consisting of three 
bundled, and a regiment of two bundled dragoons, to the un- 
equal encounter of a jiarty of the enemy of five thousand horse 
and dragoons, and so was himself, after a retreat made to W'^in- Dec 13 
Chester, thei e taken with all his party , which was the fii st 
loss the King sustained, and was without the least fault of the 
commander, who lessened the misfortune much by making an 
escape himself with two or thiee of his principal ofiiceis, who 
were very welcome to Oxford 

159 The first thing the King applied himself to consult 
upon after he was settled in his winter quarters, and despaired 
of any honest overtures for a peace, was, how to apply some 
antidote to that poison which was sent into Scotland in that 
Declaration we mentioned before ; the which he liad not only 
seen as an act communicated abroad and in many hands, but 
the Scots eail of Linds[a]y, who was then a commissioner-lieger 
at London for Scotland, had presented to him. And there 
was every day some motion in the House of Commons to press 
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1642 the Scots to invade the kingdom for their assistance, upon the 
growth of the earl of Newcastle's power in the north. And 
Dec 6 therefore, after full thoughts, the King writ to his Privy-Coun- 
cil of Scotland, (who, by the laws enacted when he was last 
there, had the absolute, indeed regal, power of that kingdom,) 
and took notice of that Declaration which had been sent to 
them, earnestly inviting, and in a manner challenging, assis- 
tance from that his native kingdom of men and arms for 
making a war against him, and making claim to that assist- 
ance by virtue of the late Act of Pacification. He told them, 
that 

160. * As he was at his soul afflicted that it had been in the power ot 
any factious, ambitious, and malicious persons, so far to possess the hearts 
ot many of his subjects of England as to raise this miserable distemper and 
distraction in this kingdom, against all his real endeavours and actions to 
the contrary, so he was glad that that rage and fury had so far transported 
them that they applied themselves in so gross a manner to his subjects of 
Scotland, whose experience of his religion, justice, and love of his people, 
would not suffer them to believe those horrid scandals laid upon his 
majesty, and their affection, loyalty, and jealousy of his honour would 
disdain to be made instruments to oppress their native sovereign by assist- 
ing an odious rebellion.’ He remembered them, that ‘ he had from time 
to time accpiainted his subjects of that kingdom with the accidents and 
circumstances which had disquieted this , how, after all the acts of justice, 
grace, and favoui, performed on his part, which weie or could be desired 
to make a people completely happy, he was driven, by the force and 
violence of rude and tumultuous assemblies, from his city of London and 
his Houses of Parliament , how attempts had been made to impose laws 
upon his subjects without his consent, and contrary to the foundation and 
constitution of the kingdom, how his forts, goods, and navy had been 
seized, and taken from him by force, and employed against him , his 
levenue and ordinary subsistence wrested from him how he had been 
pursued with scandalous and reproachful language, bold, false, and se 
ditious pasquils and libels publicly allowed against him, and had been 
told that he might, without want of modesty and duty, be deposed that 
after all this, (before any force raised by him,) an army was raised, and a 
general appointed to lead that army against his majesty, with a commission 
to kill, slay, and destroy all such who should be faithful to him that when 
he had been by these means compelled, with the assistance of his good 
subjects, to raise an anny for his necessary defence, he had sent divers 
gracious messages, earnestly desiring that the calamities and miseries of a 
civil war might be prevented by a treaty, and so he might know the 
grounds of that misunderstanding that he was absolutely refused to be 
treated with, and the army, (raised, as was pretended, for the defence of 
his person,) brought into the field against him, gave him battle, and, 
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(though it pleased Grod to give his majesty the victory,) destroyed many 1642 
of hi8 good subjects, with as [im]minent ^ danger to his own person and 
hi8 children, as the skill and malice of desperate rebels could contrive 

^61 * Of all which, and the other indignities which had been offered to 
him, he doubted not the duty and aflection of his Scottish subjects would 
have so just a resentment, that they would expiess to the world the sense 
they had of his sufferings And he hoped his good subjects of Scotland 
were not so great strangers to the affairs of this kingdom, to believe that 
this misfortune and distraction was begot and brought upon him by his 
two Houses of Parliament, (though, in truth, no unwarrantable action 
against the law could be justified even by that authority,) but that the> 
well knew how the members of both Houses had been diiven thence, inso- 
much that of above five hundred members of the House of Commons theie 
were not then there above fourscore, and of above one hundred of tlie 
House of Peers not above fifteen or sixteen, all which weie so awed by a 
multitude of Anabaptists, Browmsts, and other persona, desperate and 
decayed m their fortunes, in and about the city of London, that, in tiuth, 
their consultations had not the freedom and piivilege which belong to 
Parliament 

162 ‘ Concerning any commissions granted by his majesty to J'apists to 
laise forces, be refeired them to a Declaration lately set forth by him upon 
the occasion of that scandal, which he likewise then sent them And foi his 
own tiiic and zealous affection to the Protestant religion, he would give no 
other instance than hia own constant piactice, on which malice itself could 
lay no blemish, and those many jirotestations he had made in the sight of 
Almighty God, to whom he knew he should be deaily accountable if he 
failed m the observation 

163 ‘For that scandalous imputation of his intention of bringing in 
foreign force, as the same was raised without the least shadow or colour of 
reason, and solemnly disavowed by his majesty in many of his declarations, 
so there could not be a clearei argument to his subjects of Scotland that 
he had no such thought, than that he had hitherto forborne to require the 
assistance of that his native kingdom , from whose obedience, duty, and 
affection he should confidently expect it, if he thought his own strength 
here too weak to preserve liim, and of whose couiage and loyalty he sliould 
look to make use before he should think of any foreign aid to succour him 
And he knew no reasonable or understanding man could supjiose tliat he 
was obliged ^ or enabled, by the late Act of Parliament in both kingdoms, 
to obey the invitation that was made to them by that Declaiation, when 
it was so evidently provided for by that Act, that, as the kingdom of 
England should not war against the kingdom of Scotland witliout consent 
of the Parliament of England, so the kingdom of Scotland should not make 
war against the kingdom of England without the consent of the Pailia- 
luent of Scotland ’ 

164. He told them, 'if the grave counsel and advice which they had 
given and derived to the Houses of Parliament hei e, by their Act of the 

^ [Husbands’ Collectioriy p. 740 , ‘ eminent/ MS ] 

* [‘that our good subjects of Scotland aie obliged.’ Husbands’ 
Collection, p 741 ] 
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1642 22 nd of April last, had been followed, in a tender care of his royal person 
and of his princely gieatness and authonty, there would not that face of 
confusion have appeared which now threatened the kingdom ; and there- 
fore he required them to communicate what he then wnt to all his subjects 
of that kingdom, and to use their utmost endeavours to infomi them of 
the truth of his condition , and that they suffered not the scandals and 
imputations laid on his majesty by the malice and treason of some men to 
make any impression in the minds of his people, to the lessening or corrupt- 
ing their affections and loyalty to him , but that they assured them all, 
that the hardness he then underwent, and the arms he had been compelled 
to take up, were for the defence of his peison and safety of his life, for the 
maintenance of the true Protestant religion, for the preservation of the 
laws, liberties, and constitution of the kingdom, and for the just privileges 
of Parliament , and that he looked no longer foi blessing from Heaven 
than he endeavoured the defence and advancement of all these And he 
could not doubt a dutiful concurrence in his subjects of Scotland in the 
care of his honour and just rights would draw down a blessing upon that 
nation too ’ 

1G5. Though Ills majesty well knew all the persons to whom 
he directed this letter to be those who were only able and wil- 
ling to do him all possible disservice, yet he was suie by othei 
instruments, if they neglected, (winch for that reason they weie 
not like to do,) to publish it to the people theic; which he 
believed might so far operate upon them, as the other would 
not he able to procure them to invade England , and other fruit 
of their allegiance he expected not than that they should not 
rebel, 

16G. His majesty’s next care was the piocuiing money foi 
the payment of his army, that the narrow circuit which con- 
tained his quaiters might not he so intolerably oppressed as 
with that whole burden. And this was a very difficult mattei ; 
foi the soldiery already grew very high, and would obey no 
oiclers or rules hut of their own making, and pi nice Rupeit 
considered only the subsistence and advance of the horse as 
his province, and indeed as if it had been a province apait 
fiom the army, and therefore* would by no means endure that 
the great contributions which the counties within command 
willingly submitted to should be assigned to any other use than 
the support of the horse, and to be immediately collected and 
received by the officers. So that the several garrisons and all 
the body of foot were to he constantly paid, and his majesty’s 
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weekly expense for his house home, out of such money as could 1642 
be borrowed. For of all his own revenue he had not yet the 
receiving a penny within his power; neither did he think fit to 
compel any one, even such who were known to have contributed 
freely to the Parliament, to supply him . only by letters, and all 
other gentle ways, he invited those who were able, to consider 
how much their own secuiity and prosperity was concerned, 
and depended upon the preservation of his rights ; and offeied 
to sell any of his lands, or to give any personal security for 
whatsoever money would be lent to him at interest . for he had 
directed a grant to be prepared of seveial parks and forests, 
and other crown-lands, to many persons of honour and great 
fortune about him, whose estates and leputation were well known, 
who were ready to be peisonally bound tor whatsoever sums 
could be borrowed. 

167. The affection of the university of Oxon was most emi- 
nent for as they had before, when the troubles first brake out, 
sent the King above ten thousand pounds out of the several 
stocks of the colleges and the purses of particular persons, many 
whereof lent him all they had , so they now again made him a 
new presents By these means, and the loan of particular per- 
sons, especially from London, (for from thence, notwithstanding 
all the strict watch to the contrary, considerable sums were 
drawn,) the King, even above his hopes, was able to pay his 
foot, (albeit it amounted to above three thousand pounds weekly,) 
in such manner that during that whole winter there was not 
the least disorder foi want of pay. Then he used all possible 
care to encourage and countenance new levies of horse and foot, 
for the recruiting his army against the next spring. 

168. The army being now about London, the members of it 
who were members of Parliament attended that council dili- 
gently, upon which the army alone depended , and though they 
still seemed very desirous of peace, they very* solemnly and 
severely prosecuted all those who really endeavoured it. Their 

^ [The words 'so — present’ are substituted in the MS for the 
following — ‘so now they presented to him all the plate belonging to 
all their corporations, which being coined (for a mint was shortly erected 
there) amounted to about ten thousand pounds.’] 
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1642 partiality and injustice was so notorious, that there was no rule 
or measure of right in any matter depending before them, but 
consideiation only of the affections and oj<inions of the persons 
contending; neither could anything be more properly said of them 
than what Tacitus once spake of the J ews, Apud ipsosfdes obsti-’ 
76ata,mtsencordia xn promptu^adversusomnes alios hostile odiwm}. 
Volumes would not contain the instances. But they found their 
old arguments, of Popery, the militia, and delinquents, for the 
justification of the war, grew every day of less reveience with the 
people, and that as the King's own religion was above any scandal 
they could lay upon it, so the regal power seemed so asserted by 
law, and the King on all occasions cited particular statutes for the 
vindication of his right, that whilst they confessed the sovereign 
power to be vested in him, all legal ministers had that dependence 
on him that their authority would by degrees grow into contempt. 

169. And of this disadvantage the season of the year put 
them in mind: for the King now, according to couise, pricked 
slirieves, and made such choice in all counties that they foresaw 
the people weie not like to be so implicitly at their disposal. 
Therefore, as they had before craftily insinuated the same in 
some particulars, they now barefaced avow, that the sovereign 
powei was wholly and entirely in them, and that the King 
himself, severed from them, had no regal power in him Their 
clergy had hithcito been their champions, and wrested the 
Scripture to then sense ; their lawyers were now to vindicate 
their title, and they weie not moie modest in applying their 
piofession to their service As all places of Scripture, or in the 
Fathers, which were spoken of the Church of Christ, are by the 
Papists applied to the Church of Rome, so whatsoever is written 
in any of the books of the law, or mentioned in the recoids, of 
the authority and effects of the sovereign power, and of the 
dignity and jurisdiction of Parliament, was by these men alleged 
and urged for the power of the two Houses, and sometimes for 
the single authority of the House of Commons. Being supplied 
with the learning of these gentlemen, they declared that the 
shrieves then constituted by the King, were not legal shrieves, 

* hb V cap 5] 
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Dor ought to execute, or be submitted to in, that office ; and 1642 
ordered whomsoever the King made shrieve in any county to Nov 28 
be sent for as a delinquent . and because it seemed unreason- 
able that the counties should be without that legal mmistei 
to whom the law had intrusted its custody, it was proposed 
that they might make a new Great Seal, and by that autho- 
rity make shneves and such other officeis as they should find 
necessary ; but for the present that motion was laid aside. 

170 . The King had appointed some of those prisoners who Dec 6 
were taken in the battle at Keinton-field, and others appre- 
hended in the act of rebellion, to be indicted of high treason, 
upon the statute of the 25th year of King Edwaid the Third, 
before the Lord Chief Justice, and other learned judges of the law, 

by virtue of his majesty’s commission of oyer and tciminei 
They declared all such indictments, and all proceedings there- Dec 1 7 
upon, to be unjust and illegal, and inhibited the judges to pro- 
ceed faither theiein ; declaring, (which was a stionger argu- 
ment,) that if any man weie executed, or suffered hurt, for any 
thing he had done by their order, the like punishment should 
be inflicted, by death or otherwise, upon such prisoners as were 
or should be taken by their forces . and in none of these cases 
ever a-sked the judges what the law was. 

171. By the deteimmation of the statute, and the King’s re- 
fusal, (which hath been mentioned befoi e,) to pass any new law 
to that purpose, there was no faithei duty of tonnage and 
poundage due upon mei chandise, and the statute, made tins very 
Pailiament, involved all men in the gHilt and penalty of a iwce- 
munire who offered to receive it The King published a pro- Dec 16 
clamation upon that statute, and required all men to forbear 
paying that duty, and foibid all to receive it. They again 
declared, ‘that no person who received those duties by viitue Dec. 31 
of their orders was within the danger of a prccwwmrc, or any 
othei penalty whatsoever, because the intent cfrid meamng of 

that penal clause was only to restrain the Crown from imposing 
any duty or payment upon the subjects without their consent 
in Parliament, and was not intended to extend to any case where- 
unto the Loidsand Commons give their assent in Parliament.’ 
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1042 172. And that this sovereignty might he farther taken notice 

of than within the limits of this kingdom, they sent, with all 
formality, letters of credence, and instructions, and their agents, 
into foreign states and kingdoms. 

173 By their agent to tho United Provinces, where the 
Aug 2 2 Queen was then residing, they had the courage in plain terms 
to accuse the prince of Aurange for supplying the King with 
arms and ammunition ; for licensing divers commanders, officers, 
and soldiers to resort into this kingdom to his aid They re- 
membered them, 

^ of the great help that they had received from this kingdom when here- 
tofore they lay under the heavy opj)ression of their princes, and how con- 
ducible the fiiondship of this nation had been to their present greatness 
and power , and therefore they could not think that they would be forward 
to help to make them slaves who had been so useful and assistant in making 
them freemen, or that they would forget that their troubles and dangers 
issued from the same fountain with their own, and that those who were set 
awork to undermine religion and liberty in the kingdom were the same 
who by open force did seek to bereave them of both ’ They told them, ‘ it 
could not be unknown to that wise State, that it was the .1 esuitical faction 
111 this kingdom that had corrupted the counsels of the King, the con- 
sciences of a great pait of the clergy, which sought to destroy the Parlia- 
ment, and had raised the rebellion in Ireland They desired them there- 
fore not to suller any more ordnance, armour, or any other warlike 
piovision, to be brought ovei to strengthen those, who, as soon as they 
should prevail against the Pailiament, would use that strength to the rum 
of those fi om whom they had it ’ 

174 They desired them, ‘ they would not send over any of then country- 
men to further their destruction who were sent to them foi their preserva- 
tion , that they would not anticipate the spilling of English blood in an 
unnatural civil war, which had been so cheerfully and plentifully hazarded 
and spent in that just and honourable war by which they had been so long 
preseived, and to which the blood of those persons, and many other sub- 
jects of this kingdom, was still in a manner dedicated , but rather that 
they would cashier, and discard fiom their employment, those that would 
piesume to come over foi that purpose ’ They told them, ‘ the question 
between his majesty and the Parliament was not whether he should enjoy 
the same prerogative and power which had belonged to their fonner kings, 
his majesty’s royal predecessors, but whether that preiogative and power 
should be employed to their defence or to their ruin , that it could not be 
denied by those who look indifferently on their proceedings and affairs, 
that it would be more honoui and wealth, safety and greatness, to his 
majesty in concurring with his Parliament than in the course in which he 
now IS but so unhappy had his majesty and the kingdom been in those 
who had the greatest influence upon his counsels, that they looked more 
upon the prevailing of their own party than upon any those great advant- 
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ages both to his crown and royal person which he might obtain by joining 1642 
with his people And bo cunning were those factors for Popery in prosecu* 
tion of their own aims, that they could put on a counterfeit visage of 
honour, peace, and greatness, upon those courses and counsels which had 
no truth and reality, but of weakness, dishonour, and miseries to his 
majesty and the whole kingdom ’ 

175. They said, ‘ They had lately expressed their earnest inclinations to 
that national love and aunty with the United Provinces, which had been 
nourished and confirmed by so many civil respects and mutual interests, 
as made it so natural to them, that they had, this Parliament, in their 
humble petition, desired that they might be joined with that State in a 
more near and strait league and union and they could not but expect 
some returns from them of the like expressions, and that they would be 
[ao] far from blowing the fire which began to kindle amongst them that 
they would lather endeavour to quench it, by strengthening and encourag 
ing them wlio had no other design but not to be destroyed, and to preserve 
then religion, save themselves, and the othei reformed churches of 
Christendom, from the massacres and extirpations with which the prin 
ciples of the Roman religion did threaten them all , winch were begun to 
be acted in Ireland, and, m the hopes, endeavours, and intentions, of that 
party, had long since been executed upon them, if the meicy, favour, and 
blessing of Almighty God had not superabounded, and prevented the 
subtlety and malignity of cruel, wicked, and bloodthirsty men ’ 

176 With this specioiis despatch, in which weie many othei 
paiticulars to render the King’s cause ungracious and their own 
very plausible, their agent, (one Strickland, an obscure gentle- 
man, ) was received by the States, and, notwithstanding the 
Queen was then theie, and the prince of Aurange visibly in- 
diiied to assist the King with all his interests, and the inter- 
position of the King's resident, did not only hinder the States 
from giving the least countenance to the King’s cause, hut really 
so corrupted the English in the army and m the Court, that 
there was nothing designed to advance it by the prince of Au- 
range himself, (who with great generosity supplied the King 
with arms and ammunition to a very considerable value,) or by 
the private activity and dexterity of particular persons, out of 
their own foitune or by the sale or pawning of jewels, but in- 
telligence was given soon enough to the Parliament, either to 
get stops and seizures upon it by order of the State, or to inter- 
cept tlie supply by their navy at sea. So that much more was 
in that manner and by that means taken and intercepted at sea 
than ever ariived at any port within his majesty’s obedience ; 
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1042 of which at that time he had only one, the harbour of Newcastle. 
With the same success they sent another agent to Bruxells, who 
prevailed with don Francisco de Melos, then governor of Flan- 
ders, to discountenance always, and sometimes prevent, the 
preparations which were there making by the King’s ministeis. 
And in France they had another agent, one Aulgier, a man 
long before in the constant pay of the Crown ; who, though 
he was not received and avowed, (to put the better varnish 
upon theii professions to the King,) by that Crown, did them 
more service than either of the other, by how much more that 
people had an influence upon the distempers of the tliree kingdoms. 

177 h And as the Parliament made all these addresses to 
foreign States and Piinccs, which no Parliament had ever done 
befoie, so it will be fit here to take notice how other Princes 
appeared concerned on the King’s behalf The Spaniard was 
sufficiently incensed by the King’s reception of the ambassadors 
of Poitugal, and, which was moie, entering into terms of amity 
and league with that Crown, and had therefore contributed no- 
table assistance to the rebellion in Ireland, and sent both arms and 
money thither. And since the extravagances of this Pailiament, 
the ambassador of that King had made great application to them 

178 The French, according to their natuie, were much more 
active, and more intent upon blowing the fire. The former 
commotions m Scotland had been raised by the especial en- 
couragement, if not contrivance, of the cardinal Kichelieu, who 
had carefully kept up and enlaiged the old franchises of the 
Scots under that Crown ; which made a very specious show of 
wonderful grace and benefit, at a distance, to that nation, and 
was of little burden to the French, and, in truth, of little ad- 
vantage to those who were m full possession of all the relations. 
Yet, by this rieans, the French have always had a very great 
influence upon the affections of that people, and opportunities 
to work great pi’ejudice to that Crown : as nothing was more 
visible than [that] by that cardinal’s activity all those late dis- 
tempers in Scotland were carried on till his death, and by his 

^ [The following nine sections are inserted here from the end of book V, 
PP 259-261 in the MS , where they are marked for transposition ] 
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rules and principles afterwards : the French ministers always 1642 
making their coriespondence with, and relation to, those who 
were taken notice to be of the Puritan party, which was un- 
ierstood to be in order only to the opposition of those counsels 
^vhich should at any time be offered on the behoof of Spain. 

179. Since the beginning of this Parliament, the French am- 
bassador, monsieur LeFert^, dissembled not to have very notable 
familiarity with those who governed most m the two Houses, 
discovered to them whatsoever he knew, or could reasonably 
devise, to the prejudice of the King’s counsels and resolutions, 
and took all opportunities to lessen and undervalue the King’s 
regal power, by applying himself on public occasions of state, 
and in his master’s name and to improve his interest, to the 
two Houses of Parliament, (which had in no age before been 
ever known) ; as in the business of transportation of men out 
of Ireland, before remembered in which ho caused, by the im- 
portunity of the two Houses, his majesty’s promise and engage- 
ment to the Spanish ambassador to be rendered of no effect. 

And after that, he formally exhibited in writing a complaint to May 1 
the two Houses against sir Thomas Row, his majesty’s extra- 
ordinary ambassador to the Emperor and Princes of Germany, 
upon the treaty of an accommodation on the behalf of the Prince 
Elector and restitution of the Palatinate, confidently avowing 
that sir Thomas Row had offered, on the King’s part, to enter 
into a league offensive and defensive with the house of Austria, 
and to wed all their interests, and in plain terms asked them 
whether they had given him instructions to that purpose, ex- 
pressing a great value his master had of the affection of the 
Parliament of England , which drew them to a return of much 
and unusual civility, and to assure the French King that sir 
Thomas Row had no such instructions from them, and that they 
would examine the tmth of it, and would be careful that nothing 
should be done and perfected in that treaty which might reflect 
upon the good of the French King. Whereas in truth there 
was not the least ground or pretence for that suggestion, sir 
Thomas Row having never made such offer, or any thing like it. 

^ [Book 111, § 252, IV, § 6.] 
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1642 And when after his return out of Germany he expostulated 
with the French ambassador for such an injurious, causeless in- 
formation, he answered, ‘ that sure his master had received such 
advei tisement, and had given him order to do what he did/ So 
that it easily appeared it was only a fiction of state, whereby 
they took occasion to publish that they would on any occasion 
resort to the two Houses, and thereby to flatter them in their 
usurpation of any soiereign authority. 

180 Besides these indirect artifices and activity in the French 
ambassador, the Huguenots in France (with whom this Crown 
heretofore, it may be, kept too much correspondence) weie de- 
clared enemies to the King, and, in public and in secret, gave 
all possible assistance to those whose business was to destroy 
the Church. And as this animosity proved of unspeakable in- 
convenience and damage to the King throughout all these trou- 
bles, and of equal benefit to his enemies, so the occasion from 
whence those disaffections grew was very unskilfully and im- 
prudently administered by the State here, not to speak of the 
business of Ilocbelle, which, though it stuck deep in all, yet 
most imputed the counsels of that time to men that were dead, 
and not to a fixed design of the Court ; but they had a greater 
quarrel, which made them believe that their very religion was 
persecuted by the Church of England. 

181. When the Ileformation of religion first began in England 
m the time of King Edward the Sixth, very many out of Ger- 
many and France left their countries where the Keformation was 
severely persecuted, and transplanted themselves, their families, 
and estates, into England, where they were received very hos- 
pitably ; and that King, with great piety and policy, by several 
acts of state, granted them many indemnities, and the free use 
of churches in London for the exercise of their religion . whereby 
the number of them increased, and the benefit to the kingdom 
by such an a«cess of trade and improvement of manufactures 
was very considerable. The which Queen Elizabeth finding, 
and well knowing that other notable uses of them might be 
made, enlarged their privileges by new concessions, drawing 
by all means greater numbers over, and suffering them to erect 
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churches and to enjoy the exercise of their religion after their 1642 
own manner and according to their own ceremonies, in all places 
where for the conveniency of their trade they chose to reside. 

And so they had churches in Norwich, Canterbury, and other 
places of the kingdom as well as in London, whereby the wealth 
of those places maivellously increased. And, besides the benefit 
from thence, the Queen made use of them in her great transac- 
tions of state in France and the Low Count lies, and by the 
mediation and interposition of those people kept a useful interest 
in that party in all the foreign dominions wheie they were toler- 
ated. Tlie same chaiters of liberty were continued and granted 
to them duiirig the peaceable reign of King James, and in the 
beginning of this King’s reign, although, it may be, the politic 
considerations in those concessions and connivances were neither 
made use of nor understood. 

182. Some few years before these troubles, when the powei 
of chuichmen grew most tianscendent, and indeed tlie facultie*-' 
and undei standings of the lay councillors more dull, lazy, and 
unactive, (for, without the last, the first could have done no 
hurt,) the bishops grow jealous that the countenancing anothei 
discipline of the Church here by order of the State, (for those 
foreign congregations were governed by a presbytery, according 
to the custom and constitution of those parts of which they had 
been natives; for the French, Dutch, and Walloons had the free 
use of several churches according to their own discipline,) would 
at least diminish the reputation and dignity of the episcopal 
government, and give some hope and countenance to the fac- 
tious and schismatical paityin England to hope for such a toler- 
ation. Then there wanted not some fiery, turbulent, and con- 
tentious persons of the same congregations, who upon private 
differences and contests were ready to inform against their 
brethren, and to discover what they thought might prove of 
most prejudice to them, 

183. So that, upon pretence that they far exceeded the liber- 
ties which were granted to them, and that under the notion of 
foreigners many English separated themselves from the Church 
and joined themselves to those congregations, (which possibly 

VOL. II. E e 
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1642 was in part true,) the Council-board connived, or interposed 
not, that the bishops did some acts of restraint with which that 
tribe grew generally discontented, and thought the liberty of 
their consciences to be taken from them. And so in London 
theie was much complaining of this kind; but much more in 
the diocese of Norwich, where Dr Wien, the bishop there, pas- 
sionately and furiously proceeded against them, that many^ leit 
the kingdom, to the lessening the wealthy manufacture there of 
carseys [keiseys] and narrow cloths, and, which was worse; 
tiansporting that mystery into foreign parts. 

184 . And that this might be suie to look like more than 
what was necessary to the civil policy of the kingdom, whereas 
in all foimer times the ambassadors, and all foreign ministers ot 
state employed fiom England into any paits wheie the reformed 
leligion was exercised, fiequeiited their churches, gave all 
possible countenance to their profession, and held correspond- 
ence with the most active andpoweiful peisonsof that relation, 
and, paiticuhirly, the ambassadors liegei at Pans from the time 
ot the Reformation had diligently and constantly fi equented the 
church at Chaienton, and held a fair intercourse with those ot 
that religion throughout the kingdom, (by which they had still 
received advantage, that people being industiious and active to 
get into the secrets of the State, and so deriving all necessaiv 
intelligence to those whom the'y desired to gratify,) the contiaiy 
[thereof '^] was now with great industry practised, and some 
advertisements, if not instructions, given to the ambassadois 
there, to forbear any extiaordinary commerce with that tribe 
And the lord Skiidimoure [Scudamore], who was tlie last 
oidinary ambassador there before the beginning of this Parlia- 
ment, whether by the inclination of his own nature or by advice 
from others, not only declined going to Charenton, but fur- 
nished his own chapel in his house with such ornaments, (as 
candles upon the communion-table, and the like,) as gave great 
offence and umbrage to those of the Reformation, who had not 
seen the like : besides that he was careful to publish upon all 
occasions by himself, and those who had the nearest relation to 
^ [‘ thousands ’ struck out m the MS ] ^ whereof,’ MS ] 
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him, that tlip Church of England looked not on the Huguenots 1642 
as a part of their communion ; which was likewise too much 
and too industriously discoursed at home. 

185. They who committed the greatest errors this way had, 
no doubt, [not] the least thoughts of making any alterations in the 
Church of England, as hath been uncharitably conceived, but, 
having too just cause given them to disbke the passion and 
license that was taken by some persons in the reformed 
churches, under the notion of conscience and religion, to the 
distill bailee of the peace of kingdoms, unskilfully believed that 
the total declining the interest of that party, where it exceeded 
the neccfcsaiy bounds of reformation, would make this Church 
of England looked upon with more reverence ; and that thereby 
the common adversaiy, the Papist, would abate somewhat of his 
aiiogance and superciliousness ; and so all parties, piously con- 
sider ing the charity which religion should beget, might, if not 
unite yet refiain from the bitterness and uncharitableness ol 
contention in matters of opinion, severed from the practical duty 
of (^hiistians and subjects. And so, contracting then consideia- 
tions in too narrow a compass, [they] contented themselves with 
their })ious intentions, without duly weighing objections or the 
ciicumstanc(‘s of policy. And they who differed with them in 
opinion, though they were in the light, not giving, and it may 
be not knowing, the light reasons, rather confirmed than 
reformed them 111 their inclinations neither of them discern- 
ing the true and substantial grounds of policy upon which those 
conclusions had been founded which they were now about to 
change. And so the Church of England, not giving the same 
countenance to those of the religion 111 foreign parts which it 
had formeily done, no sooner was discerned to be undei a cloud 
at home, but those of the religion abroad were glad of the occa- 
sion to publish their malice against her, and to enter into the 
same conspiracy against the Crown, without wlifch they could 
have done little hurt to the Church h 

^ [‘ And BO — hurt the Church ’ This passage is substituted in the MS. 
for the following . — 

‘ It were therefore to be wished that in all great acts of State some 
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1642 186 ^ There is not a sadder consideration (and I pray God 

the almighty justice be not angry with and weary of the govern- 
ment by kings and princes, for it is a strange declension 
monarchy is fallen to in the opinion of the common people 
within these late years) than this passion and injustice in 
Christian princes, that they are not so solicitous that the laws 
be executed, justice administered, and order preserved, within 
their own kingdoms, as they are that all three may be disturbed 
and confounded amongst their iieighbouis. And therefore 
there is no sooner a spaik of dissension, a discomposure in 
affections, a jealousy in understandings, discerned to be [in], or 
to be easy to be infused into, a neighbour province or kingdom, 
to the hazarding of the peace thereof, but they, (though in 
league and amity,) with their utmost art and industry make it 
their business to kindle that spark into a flame, and to contract 
and ripen all unsettled humours and jealous apprehensions into 
<i peremptory discontent, and all discontent to sedition, and all 
sedition to open and professed rebellion ; and have never so 
ample satisfaction in their own greatness, or so great a sense 
and value of God’s blessing upon them, as when they have been 
instiuments of drawing some notorious calamity upon their 
Iieighbouis, as if the religion of princes were nothing but policy 
enough to make all other kingdoms but their own miserable, 
and that, because God hath reserved them to be tried only 
within his own jurisdiction and before his own tiibunal, that 
he means to try them too by other laws and rules than he hath 
published to the woild for his servants to walk by. Whereas 
they ought to consider that God hath placed them over his 
people as examples, and to give countenance to his laws by their 
own strict observation of them ; and that as their subjects are 

uienionala ahould be kept, and always reserved in archives of the Crown, 
of the true motives and grounds of such acts, (which are seldom the same 
that appear publicly,) wheieby posterity may duly discern, before any 
alteration or revocation, the policy thereof, and so take heed that that may 
not be looked upon as indifterent which, rightly understood, is of a sub- 
stantial consideration ’] 

^ [This section is plainly marked in the MS for insertion here, but has 
been interposed in the previous editions as in the original press-copy be- 
tween §§179 and 180, from an idea of better connection with the context j 
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to be defended and protected by them, so themselves are to be 1642 
assisted and supported by one another, the function of kings 
being a dams by itself : and as a contempt and breach of every 
law is in the policy of States an offence against the person of 
the king, because there is a kind of violence offered to his per- 
son in the transgression of that rule without which he cannot 
govern, so the rebellion of subjects against their prince ought 
to be looked upon by all other kings as an assault of their own 
sovereignty, and a design against monarchy itself, and cons(‘- 
quently to be suppressed and extirpated in what other kingdom 
soever it is with the same concernment as if it were in then 
own bowels. 

187. After all discourses and motions for peace were foi a 
time laid aside, and new thoughts of victory and utterly subdu- 
ing the King’s party again enteHained, they found one tiouble 
falling upon them which they had least suspected, want of 
money , all their vast sums collected upon any former bills 
passed by the King for the relief of Ii eland and payment of the 
debt to the Scots, and all their money upon subscriptions of 
plate and loans upon the public faith, (which amounted to in- 
credible proportions,) were even quite wasted, and their con- 
stant expense was so great that no ordinary supply would seive 
their turn ; and they easily discerned that their money only, 
and not their cause, procured them soldiers of all kinds, and 
that they could never support their power if their powei was 
not able to supply them. All voluntary loans wcie at an end, 
and the public faith thouglit a security not to be lelied on ; by 
how much greater the difficulty was, by so much the more fatal 
would the sinking under it prove; and theiefoie it was with 
the more vigour to be resisted. In the end, they resolved upon 
the full execution of theii full soveieign power, and to let the 
people see what they might trust to ; in which it is necessai y 
to observe the arts and degrees of their motioft. They first 
ordered, Nov 29 

188 ‘ That committees should be named in all counties, to take care for 
provisions of victuals for the ai-my, and also for the taking up of horses for 
service in the field, dragooners and draught horses, and for boiTowing of 
money and plate to supply the army and upon a certificate from these 
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1642 committees,’ (who had power to set what value or rates they pleased upon 
these provisions of any kind,) Hhe same should be enteied with their 
treasurer, who should hereaftei repay the same ’ 

It was then alleged, that this would only draw supplies fiom 
their fi lends and the well affected , and that others, who either 
liked not their proceedings or loved their money better than 
the libel ty of their country, would not contiibute. Upon this 
it was oideied 

‘ That m case the owners refused to bring in money, provisions, plate, 
and horse, upon tlie public faith, for the use of the aimy , for the better 
])reventing the spoil and embezzling of such provisions of money, plate, and 
horses, by the disorder of the soldiers, and that they may not come into the 
iiands of the enemies, that the committees, oi any two of them, should be 
authorized and enabled to send for such provisions, money, plate, and 
horses, and to take the same into their custody, and to set inditfeient value 
and rate upon them , which value they should certify to the treasurers for 
the propositions, to be repaid at such time and in such manner as should be 
ordered by both Houses of Parliament ’ 

189 . Tins was done only to shew what they meant to do ovei 
all England, and as a stock of credit to them ; for at piesent it 
would neither supply their wants, neither was it seasonable for 
them, or indeed possible, to endeavour the execution of it in 
many counties. London was the place fiom whence only their 
o\ 26 piesent help must come. To them theietore they declared, 
that 

190 ‘ llie King’s army had made divers assessments upon several coun- 
ties, and the subjects were compelled by the soldiers to pay the same , 
which army, if it continued, would soon ruin and waste the whole kingdom, 
and overthrow religion, law, and liberty that there was no probable way, 
under God, for the suppressing that army and other ill affected persons 
but by the army raised by the authority of the Parliament, which army 
could not be maintained without great sums of money, and for laising 
such sums there could be no act of Parliament passed with his majesty’s 
assent, albeit there was great justice that such money should be raised 
that hitherto the army had been for the most part maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of well affected people, who had fieely contributed 
according to their abilities that theie were diveis others within the cities 
of London and Westminster, and the suburbs, that had not contnbuted at 
all towards the maintenance of that army, or if they had, yet not answer- 
able to their estates , who notwithstanding received beueht and protection 
by the same army, as well as any others; and therefore it was most just 
that they should, as well as others, be charged to contribute to the main- 
tenance thereof.’ 
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191. Upon these grounds and reasons it was ordained, 1642 

' by the authority of Parliament, that Isaac Pennington, the then lord 
mayor of London,’ and some other aldermen and citizens, ‘ oi any four of 
them, should have power and authonty to nominate and appoint in every 
ward within the city of London six such persons as they should think fit, 
who should have power to enquiie of all who had not contributed upon the 
pi opositions concerning the raising of money, plate, &c and of such able men 
who had contributed, yet not according to their estates and abilities , and 
those persons so substituted, or any four of them, within their several 
wards and limits, should have power to assess all persons of ability who 
had not contributed, and also those who had contributed, yet not according 
to their ability, to pay such sums of money, according to their estates, as 
the assessors, or any four of them, should think reasonable, so as the same 
exceeded not the twentieth part of their estates , and to nominate fit per- 
sons for the collection theieof And if any person so assessed should refuse 
to pay the money so assessed upon him, it should be lawful for the assessors 
and collectois to levy that sum by way of distress and sale of the goods of 
persons so refusing And if any person distrained should make resistance, 
it should be lawful for the assessors and collectors to call to their assistance 
any of the tram bands of London, or any othei his majesty's subjects , who 
were reijuired to be aiding and assisting to them And the burgesses of 
Westminster and Southwark, and a committee appointed to that purpose, 
were to do the same within those limits as the other in London ’ 

192. And that theie might he no stratagem to avoid this tax, 

(so strange and unlocked for,) hy a second ordinance in explana- 
tion of the foimer, they ordained, that, Nov 

193 ‘If no sufficient distress could be found for the payment of what 
should be assessed, the collectors should have power to enquire of any sum 
of money due to those persons so assessed, from what persons soever, for 
1 ents, goods, or debts, or for any other thing or cause whatsoever And 
the collectois had power to receive all such debts, until the full value of 
the sums so assessed, and the charges m levying or recovering the same, 
should be satisfied And lest the discovery of those debts might be diffi- 
cult, the same collectors had power to compound for any rents, goods, or 
debts, due to such jjersons so assessed, with any person by whom the same 
was due, and to give full discharges for the money so compounded for, 
which should be good and effectual to all purposes And if the money 
assessed could not be levied by any of these ways, then the persons 
assessed should be impiisoned in such places of the kingdom, and for so 
long time, as the committee of the House of Commons for examinations 
should appoint and order , and the families of all such persons so imprisoned 
should no longer remain within the cities of London or Westminster, the 
suburbs, or the counties adjacent And all assessors and collector should 
have the piotection of both Houses of Parliament for then indemnity in 
that service, and receive allowance for their pains and charges ’ 

194. Several additional and explanatory orders they made for 
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1642 the better execution of this grand one, by every of which some 
clause of severity and monstrous irregularity was added ; and, 
r3ec 15,16 for the complement of all, they ordered that themselves, the 
members of either House, should not be assessed by any body 
1 95. The truth is, the King was not sorry to see this ordi- 
nance, which he thought so prodigious, that he should have 
been a greater gainer by it than they that made it ; which he 
thought BO palpable and clear a demonstration of the tyranny 
the people were to live under, that they would easily have 
discerned the change of their condition yet he took so much 
pains to awaken his subjects to a due apprehension of it, and 
to apply the through consideiation of it to them^ that lie 
])ec 8 published a Declaration upon that ordinance; the which, 
presenting many things to them which have since fallen out, 
may be in this place fit to be inserted in the King’s own words, 
which were these . — 

196 ‘It would not be believed, (at least great pains have been taken 
that it might not,) that the pretended ordinance of the militia, (the first 
attempt that ever was to make a law by 01 dinance without our consent,) 01 
the keeping us out of Hull, and taking our arms and ammunition from us, 
could any way concern the interest, property, or liberty of the subject and 
it was confessed, by that desperate Declaration itself of the 26 th of May, 
that if they were found guilty of that charge of destroying the title and 
interest of our subjects to their lands and goods, it were indeed a very 
great cnme. Hut it was a strange fatal lethargy which had seized our 
good people, and kept them from discerning that the nobility, gentry, and 
commonalty of England were not only stripped of their jireeminence and 
privileges, but of their liberties and estates, when our just rights weie 
denied us , and that no subject could from thenceforth expect to dwell at 
home, when we were driven from our houses and our towns It was not 
possible that a commission could be granted to the earl of Essex to raise an 
army against us, and, for the safety of our person and preservation of the 
peace of the kingdom, to pursue, kill, and slay us, and all who wish well to 
us, but that in a short time inferior commanders, by the same authority, 
would require oui good subjects, for the maintenance of the property of the 
subject, to supply them with such sums of money as they think fit, upon 
the penalty of being plundered with all extremity of war, (as the style of 
sir Edward Bain^-on’s warrant runs against our poor subjects in Wiltshire,) 
and by such rules of unlimited arbitrary power as are inconsistent with the 
least pretence or shadow of tliat property it would seem to defend 

197. ‘ If there could be yet any understanding so unskilful and supine to 

^ [but that ‘the members of either House shall be assessed by that 
House whereof they are members.’] 
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believe that these disturbers of the public peace do intend any thing but a 1642 
general confusion, they have bi ought them a sad argument to their own 
doors to convince them After this ordinance and declaration, it is not in 
any sober man’s power to believe himself to be worth any thing, or that 
there is such a thing as law, liberty, property, left in England under the 
junsdiction of these men And the same power that robs them now of the 
twentieth part of their estates hath by that but made a claim and entitled 
itself to the other nineteen, when it shall be thought fit to hasten the 
general rum. Sure, if the minds of all men be not stubbornly prepared for 
servitude, they will look on tins ordinance as the greatest prodigy of arbi- 
trary power and tyranny that any age hath brought forth in any kingdom. 

Other grievances (and the greatest) have been conceived intolerable rather 
by the logic and consequence than by the pressure itself this at once 
sweeps away all that the wisdom and justice of Parliaments have provided 
for them Is their propeity in their estates, (so caiefully looked to by their 
ancestors, and so amply established by us against any possibility of invasion 
from the Crown,) which makes the meanest subject as much a lord of his 
own as the greatest peer, to be valued, or considered ? Here is a twentieth 
part of every man’s estate, (or so much as four men will please to call the 
twentieth pait,) taken away at once, and yet a jiower left to take a 
twentieth still of that which remains , and this to be levied by such 
circumstances of severity as no Act of Parliament ever consented to 

198 ‘ Is their liberty, which distinguishes subjects from slaves, and m 
which this freeborn nation hath the advantage of all Christendom, dear to 
them ? They shall not only be imprisoned in such places of this kingdom, 

(a latitude of judgment no court can challenge to itself in any cases,) but 
for so long time, as the committee of the House of Commons for examina- 
tion shall appoint and older the House of Commons itself having never 
assumed, or in the least dcgiee pretended to, a power of judicature , having 
no more authority to administer an oath, (the only way to discover and 
find out the truth of facts,) than to cut off the heads of any of our subjects 
and this committee being so far from being a part of the Parliament, that 
it IS destructive to the whole, by usuiping to itself all the power of King, 
Lords, and Commons All who know any thing of Parliaments know that 
a committee of either House ought not, by the law, to publish their own 
1 esults , neither are their conclusions of any force without the confirmation 
of the House, which hath the same power of controlling them as if the 
matter had never been debated But that any committee should be so 
contracted, (as this ‘ of examination,’ a style no committee ever bore before 
this Parliament,) as to exclude the members of the House who are equally 
trusted by their country from being pi esent at the councils, is so monstrous 
to the privileges of Parliament, that it is no more in the power of any man 
to give up that freedom, than of himself to order, that fjjom that time the 
place for which he sei ves shall never more send a knight or burgess to the 
Parliament , and in truth is no less than to alter the whole frame of 
government, to pull up Parliaments by the roots, and to commit the lives, 
liberties, and estates of all the people of England to the arbitrary power of 
a few unqualified peisons, who shall dispose thereof according to their dis- 
cretion, without account to any rule or authonty whatsoever. 
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1642 199 ' Are tlieir fnends, their wives, and children, (the greatest blessings 

of peace, and comforts of life,) precious to them ? Would their penury and 
imprisonment be less gnevous by those cordials? They shall be divorced 
trom them, bamshed, and shall no longer remain within the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, the suburbs and the counties adjacent , and how far 
those adjacent counties shall extend no man knows Is theie now any 
thing left to enjoy but the libeity to lebel and destroy one another ? Are 
the outward blessings only of peace, property, and liberty taken and forced 
fi om our subjects ? Are their consciences free and unassaulted by the 
violence of these firebrands? Suie the liberty and freedom of conscience 
cannot suffer by these men Alas • all these punishments are imposed 
upon them, because they will not submit to actions contrary to their 
natural loyalty, to their oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to their 
late voluntary Protestation, which obliges them to the care of oui person 
and our just rights 

200 ‘How many persons of honour, quality, and reputation, of the 
seveial counties of England, are now iinpiisoned, without any objections 
against them but suspicion of then loyalty * How many of the gravest 
and most substantial citizens of London, by wliom the government and 
discipline of that city was pieserved, are disgraced, robbed, and impiisoned, 
without any process of law, or colour of accusation but of obedience to the 
law and government of the kingdom, whilst Anabaptists and Biownists, 
with the assistance of vicious and debauched persons of desperate fortunes, 
take upon them to break up and rifle houses, as juiblic and avowed rainis- 
ters of a new invented authoiity ' How many godly, pious, and painful 
divines, whose lives and learning hath made them of reverend estimation, 
are now slandered with inclination to Popery, discountenanced and im- 
prisoned, for dischaigmg their consciences, instructing the people in the 
Chiistian duty of religion and obedience, whilst scliismatical, illiterate, 
and scandalous preachers fill the pulpits and churches with blasphemy, 
irreverence, and treason, and incite their auditory to nothing but muider 
and rebellion * 

201 ‘We pass over the vulgar charm by which they have captivated 
such who have been contented to dispense with their consciences for the 
preservation of their estates, and by which they persuade men cheerfully to 
part with this twentieth part of then estates to the good work in hand 
For whosoever will give what he hath may escape robbing They shall be 
repaid upon the public faith, as all other moneys lent upon the propositions of 
both Houses It may be so. But men must be condemned to a strange 
unthriftmess who will lend upon such security The public faith indeed is 
as great an earnest as the State can give, and engages the honour, reputa- 
tion, and honesty of the nation, and is the act of the kingdom ’tis the 
security of the King, the Lords, and Commons, which can never need an 
executor, can never die, never be bankrupt , and therefore we willingly 
consented to it for the indemnity of our good subjects of Scotland, (who, we 
hope, will not think the worse of it for being so often and so cheaply men- 
tioned since) But that a vote of one or both Houses should be an engage- 
ment upon the public faith is as impossible as that the committee of the House 
of Commons for examinations should be the High Court of Parliament 
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202 ‘ And what is or can be said, with the least shadow of reason, to 1642 
justify these exti avagances ’ We liave not lately heard of the fundamental 
laws, which used to warrant the inno\ations these need a refuge even 
below those foundations They will say, they cannot manage their great 
undertakings without such extraordinary ways. We think so too But 
that proves only, they have undertaken somewhat they ought not to 
undertake, not that it is lawful for them to do any thing that is convenient 

for those ends. We lemembered them long ago, and we cannot do it too 
often, of that excellent speech of Mr Pym’s The law is that which puts a 
d)ff'eicnce betwixt good and evil, betwixt just and unjust If you take 
away the law, all things will he in a confusion , every man will become a 
law unto himself, which [i/i*] the depraved condition of human nature, 
must needs pioduce many great enormities. Lust will become a law, and 
envy will become a lato, covetousness and ambition will become laivs , and 
what dictates, what decision, such laws will produce, may easily be dis- 
cerned It may indeed, by the sad instances ovei the whole kingdom * 

203 ‘ But will posterity believe that in the same Parliament tins doc- 
trine was avowed with that acclamation, and these instances after produced ? 

'J’hat in the same Parliament such care was taken that no man should be 
coumiitted in what case soevei without the ca[u]8e of his imprisonment 
expressed, and that all men should be immediately bailed m all cases 
bailable , and, during the same Parliament, that alderman Pennington, or 
indeed any body else, (but the sworn mimsteis of justice,) should imprison 
whom they would, and for what they would, and for as long time as they 
would ? That the King should be reproached with breach of piivilegc, for 
accusing sir John Hotham of high treason, when with force of arms he 
kept him out of Hull and despised liim to his face, because m no case 
a member of either House might be committed oi accused without leave of 
that House of which he is a member , and yet that during the same Par- 
liament the same alderman shall commit the earl of Middlesex, a jieer of 
the realm, and the lord Buckhurst, a member of tlie House of Commons, to 
the Counter without reprehension ? Tliat to be a traitor, which is defined, 
and every man understands, should be no crime, and to be called malig- 
nant, which nobody knows the meaning of, should be ground enough for 
close impiisonment ’ That a law should be made, that whosoever should 
presume to take tonnage and poundage without an Act of Parliament, 
should incur the penalty of a pt cemumi e , and, in the same Paihament, that 
the same imposition should be laid upon our subjects, and taken by order 
of both Houses, without and against oui consent ^ Lastly, that, in the 
same Parliament, a law should be made to declare the proceedings and 
judgment upon ship money to be illegal and void , and duiing that Pai La- 
ment, that an order of both Houses shall, upon pietence of necessity, enable 
four men to take away the twentieth part of their estates from all their 
neighbours, according to tbeir discretion ? 

204 ‘ But our good subjects will no longer look upon these and the like 
results as upon the counsels and conclusions of both our Houses of Parlia- 
ment , (though all tlie world knows, even that authority can never justify 
things unwarrantable by the law). They well know how few of the persons 

■ MS] 
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1642 trusted by them aie trusted at their consultations , of [above 500 of the 
Commons not 80, and of the House of Peers not a fifth part that they 
who are present enjoy not the privilege and freedom of Pailiament, but are 
besieged by an army, and awed, by the same tumults which drave us and 
their fellow members from thence, to consent to what some few seditious, 
schismatical persons amongst them do propose. Tliese are the men, who, 
joining with the Anabaptists and Biownists of London, first changed the 
government and discipline of that city, and now, by the pnde and power 
of that city, would undo the kingdom whilst their lord mayor, a person 
accused and known to be guilty of high treason, by a new legislative power 
of his own, suppresses and reviles the Book of Common Prayer, robs and 
imprisons whom he thinks fit, and, with the rabble of his faction, gives 
laws to both Houses of Parliament, and tells them. They will have no 
accommodation * whilst the members sent and intrusted by their countries 
are expelled the House, or committed, for refusing to take the oath of 
1 k*t 3 association to live and die with the earl of Essex, as very lately sir Sidney 
Mountague These are the men who have presumed to send ambassadors, 
and to enter into treaties with foreign states in their own behalfs, having 
at this time an agent of their own with the States of Holland, to negociate 
for them upon private instructions These are [the] men who, not thinking 
they have yet brought mischief enough unto this kingdom, at this time 
invite and solicit our subjects of Scotland, to enter this land with an army 
against us In a word, these are the men who have made this last devour- 
ing ordinance to take away all law, liberty, and pioperty from our people, 
and have by it really acted that upon our jieople which, with infinite 
malice and no colour or ground, was laboured to be infused into them to 
have been our intention by the commissions of array 

205 ‘ We have done. What power and authority these men have, or 
will have, we know not for ourself, we challenge none such We look 
upon the pressures and inconveniences our good subjects bear, even by us 
and our army, (which the army raised by them enforced us to levy in our 
defence, and their refusal of all offers and desires of treaty enforceth us to 
keep,) with very much sadness of heart We are so far from requiring a 
twentieth pait of their estates, (though for their own visible preservation,) 
that, as we have already sold or pawned our own jewels and coined oui 
own plate, so we are willing to sell all our own lands and houses for their 
relief yet we do not doubt but our good subjects will seiiously consider 
our condition and their own duties, and think our readiness to protect 
them with the utmost hazard of our life deserves their readiness to assist 
us with some part of then fortunes , and, whilst other men give a twentieth 
part of their estates to enable them to forfeit the other nineteen, that 
they will extend themselves to us in a liberal and free proportion, for 
the preservation of the rest, and for the maintenance of God’s tiue reli- 
gion, the laws of the land, the liberty of the subject, and the safety 
and very being of Parliaments and this kingdom for if all these ever 
were or can be in manifest dangei, it is now in this present rebellion 
against us 

^ [So in the printed Declaration , and so wiitten at first m the MS , but 
altered by C’larendon himself to ‘ about ’] 
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206. ‘ Lastly, we will and require all our loving subjects, of what degree 1642 
or quality soever, as they will answer it to God, to us, and to posterity, by 
their oaths of allegiance and supremacy , as they would not be looked upon 
now, and remembered hereafter, as betrayers of the laws and liberties they 
were bom to; that they in no degree submit to this wild pretended 
ordinance, and that they presume not to give any encouragement or 
assistance to the army now in rebellion against us ; which if notwith- 
standing they shall do, they must expect from us the seveiest punishment 
the law can inflict, and a perpetual infamy with all good men ’ 

207 Whatsoever every man could say to another against that 
ordinance, and whatsoevei the King said to them all against it, 
it did bring in a great supply of money, and gave them a stock 
of credit to borrow more ; so that the army was again drawn 
out, though but to winter quarters, twenty miles from London, 
and the eail of Essex fixed his head quaiteis at Windsor, to 
straiten the King's new gairison at Reading, and sent strong 
parties still abroad, which got as much ground as at that tune 
of the year could reasonably be expected ; that is, brought those 
adjacent counties entirely under the obedience of the Parlia- 
ment, which would at least have kept themselves neutral : and 
still persuaded the people that their work was even at an end, 
and that the King's forces would be swallowed up in a very 
short time : so that there was no day in which they did not 
publish themselves to have obtained some notable victory, or 
taken some town, when in truth either party wisely abstained 
from disturbing the other Yet the bulk of their supply came 
only from the city of London. For though their ordinances 
extended over the whole kingdom, yet they had power to 
execute them only there ; for it was not yet time to try the 
affections of all places within their own verge with the severe 
exercise of that authority 

208. And therefore diveis of the wealthiest and most sub- 
stantial citizens of London, observing liberty to be taken by all 
men to petition the Houses, and the multitude of the petitioners 
to carry great authoiity with them, and from those multitudes 
and that authority the brand to have been laid upon the city of 
being an enemy to peace, met together, and prepared a very 
modest and moderate petition to the Houses , in which they 
desired that such propositions and addresses might be made by 
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1642 them to his majesty that he might with his honour comply with 
them, and theieby a happy peace might ensue , the which, 
being signed by many thousand hands, was ready to be 
Dec 14 presented, but was rejected by the House of Commons ^ for no 
othei reason publicly given but that it was prepared by a 
multitude, and objections were framed against the principal 
promoteis of it upon other pretences of delinquency, that they 
were compelled to forsake the town , and so that party was foi 
Dec 17 the present discountenanced At the same time the inhabitants 
of Westminster, St Martin’s, and Covent-garden, (who always 
underwent the imputation of being well affected to the King,) 
prepared the like petition, and met with the same leproach, 
being strictly inhibited to approach the Houses with more than 
SIX in company 

209 This unequal kind of proceeding added nothing to then 
reputation, and they easily discerned those humours, thus 
obstructed, would break out the more violently therefore they 
Dec 9 again resumed all pi ofessions of a desire of peace, and appointed 
a committee to prepare piopositions to be sent to the King to 
that put pose. And because they found that would be a work ol 
time, (foi the reasons which will be anon remembered,) and tliat 
many arts were to be applied to the several affections, and to 
wipe out the imagination that the city desired peace upon any 
other terms than they did, and the disadvantages that accrued 
to them by such imagination, and also to stay the appetite of 
those who weie importunate to have any advance made towards 
peace, having procured by the activity of their agents and 
ministers to have such a common-council chosen tor tlie city as 
would undoubtedly comply with their desires and designs, tliey 
underhand directed their own mayor to engage that body in such 
a petition to lus majesty as, carrying the sense and reputation 
of the whole city, might yet signify nothing to the prejudice 
Dec 19 of the two Houses ; and so a petition was framed in the[sej 
words * — 

’ [And by the House of Lords, who, however, received it when pre- 
sented by ‘a small number ’on Dec 19 The Westminster petition wa*^ 
in like mannei received on Dec 20 ] 
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210. To the King’s most excellent majesty , 


1642 


The humble Petition of the Mayor ^ Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London, 


‘ Sheweth, 


* That the petitioners, your majesty’s most humble and loyal subjects, 
being much pierced with the long and great divisions between your 
majesty and both your Houses of Parliament, and with the sad and bloody 
effects thereof both here and in Ireland, are yet moie deeply wounded by 
the misapprehension which your majesty seemeth to entertain of the love 
and loyalty of this your city, as if there were some cause of fear, or 
suspicion of danger, to your royal person, if your majesty should return 
hithei , and that this is made the unhappy bar' [to that blessed reconciliation 
with youi great and most faithful Council] for pi eventing that desolation 
and destruction which is now most apparently imminent to your majesty 
and all your kingdoms 

211 ‘For satisfaction therefore of your majesty, and clearing of the 
petitioners’ innocency, they most humbly declaie, (as formerly they have 
done,) that they are no way conscious of any disloyalty, but abhor all 
thoughts thereof, and that they are resolved to make good their late 
solemn I'rotcstation and sacre<l vow made to Almighty God, and with tlie 
last diop of their dearest bloods to defend and maintain the true reformed 
Protestant religion, and, according to the duty of their allegiance, yoiii 
majesty’s royal person, honour, and estate, (whatsoever is maliciously and 
falsely suggested to your majesty to the contrary,) as well as the powei 
and privilege of Pailiamcnt, and the lawful lights and libeities of the 
subject and do hereby engage themselves, their estates, and all thev 
have, to their uttermost power, to defend and preserve your majesty and 
both Houses of Parliament fiom all tumults, affronts, and violence, witli 
as much loyalty, love, and duty, as ever citizens exjiressed towards youi 
majesty, or any of your royal progenitors in their greatest glory 

212 ‘The pctitioneis therefore, upon then bended knees, do most 
humbly beseech youi majesty to return to your I’arliament, (accompanied 
with your loyal, not [your] martial attendance,) to the end that religion 
laws, and liberties may be settled and secured, and whatsoever is amiss in 
Church and Commonwealth reformed by their advice, according to tht 
fundamental constitutions of this kingdom and that such a peace may 
thereby be obtained, as shall be for the glory of God, tlie honour and happi- 
ness of your majesty and posteiity, and welfare of all your loyal subjects , 
who, the petitioners are fully assured, (whatsoever is given out to the con- 
trary,) do unanimously desire the peace herein expressed ’ 


213. Though this petition was in effect no other than to de- 
sire the King to disband his aimy and to put hjmself into the 
absolute disposal of the Pai Lament, and therefore all wise men 
concluded that no great progress would be made by it tQwards 
peace, yet so sotted and infatuated were the people, that, upon 
' [‘let,’ MS] 
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1642 this very petition, they prevailed with the people to submit to 
another subscription for money and plate, foi the necessary pro- 
viRion of arms, ammunition, and pay of their army, until their 
disbanding and return home to their several counties • that so 
they might not he occasioned, thiough want of pay, to plunder, 
rob, or pillage, by the way homewards, after then dischaigeand 
dismisSion. So that men were persuaded that this was now the 
last tax they should be invited to, though every one of those 
ordinances and declarations loaded the King with some new 
calumnies and reproaches, that it was plain the authoi s of them 
meant not so soon to put themselves under his subjection 

1043 214. This petition was about the tenth ^ of January, 1642 [- 3 ], 

Jan 2 presented to the King at Oxford, by some aldermen, and others 
of the Common Council, who were for the most part of moderate 
inclinations The King considered sadly what answer to return , 
for, albeit it appeared that the petition had been ci aftily framed 
by those who had no thoughts of peace, and that there was no 
argument in it to hope any good from that people, yet there 
were, to vulgar undei standings, veiy specious and popular pro- 
fessions of great piety and zeal to his service, and care of his 
security ; and he was to be very tender in seeming to doubt the 
inclinations and affections of that city by whose strength alone 
the war was supported, and that strength procured by corrupt- 
ing those affections : and theiefoie the King was not sorry to 
have this opportunity of saying somewhat, and communicating 
himself freely to the city, being pei suaded that the ill they did 
proceeded rather from misinformation than any geneial and 
habitual malice in them All his proclamations, messages, and 
declarations had been with so much industry suppressed there, 
that they were not in truth generally informed of the matter of 
fact and the justice of the King’s cause , and therefore he was 
persuaded that if he enlarged himself in his answer to this peti- 
tion, and exposed those few men who were most notoriously 
malignant against the government of the Church and State and 
who were generally known to be so, to the knowledge of the 
people, that it would at least lessen their power and ability to 
' [On the 2nd of Jan ] 
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do hurt . and so he resolved to return an answer to them in 1043 
these words; — Jan 4. 

215 ‘ That his majesty doth not entertain any misapprehension of the 
love and loyalty of his city of London. As he hath always expressed a 
singular regard and esteem of the affections of that city, and is still desirous 
to make it his chief place of residence, and to continue and renew many 
marks of his favour to it, so he believes much the better and greater part 
of that his city is full of love, duty, and loyalty to his majesty, and that the 
tumults which heretofore forced his majesty for his safety to leave that 
place, though they were contrived and encouiaged by some principal 
members thereof, (who are since well known, though they are above the 
reach of justice,) consisted more of desperate persons of the suburbs and the 
neighbouring towns, (who were misled too by the cunning and malice of 
their seducers, ) than of the inhabitants of that city He looks on his good 
subjects there as persons groaning under the same burden which doth op- 
press his majesty, and awed by the same persons who begat those tumults, 
and the same army which gave battle to his majesty And therefore, as no 
good subject can moie desire from his soul a composure of the general dis- 
tractions, so no good citizen can more desire the establishmemt of the 
particular peace and jirospenty of that place by his majesty’s access thither, 
than his majesty himself doth 

216 ‘ But his majesty desiies his good subjects of London seriously to 
consider what confidence his majesty can have of security there, wlnlst the 
laws of the land are so notoriously despised and trampled under foot, and 
the wholesome government of that city, (heretofore so famous ovei all the 
world,) IS now submitted to the arbitrary powei of a few desjierate persons, 
of no reputation but for malice and disloyalty to him , whilst arms are 
taken up not only without but against his consent and express command, 
and collections publicly made, and contributions avowed, for the mainten- 
ance of the army which hath given him battle, and therein used all possible 
means treason and malice could suggest to them to have taken his life from 
him and to have destroyed his royal issue , whilst such of his majesty’s sub- 
jects who, out of duty and affection to his majesty and compassion of then 
bleeding country, have laboured for peace, are reviled, injured, and mur- 
dered, even by the magistrates of that city or by their directums lastly, 
what hopes his majesty can have of safety theie whilst alderman Pennington, 
their pretended lord mayor, (the princijial author of those calamities which 
so nearly threaten the rum of that famous city,) Ven, Foulke, and Man- 
wanng, (all, persons notoriously guilty of schism and high treason,) commit 
such outrages, in oppressing, robbing, and imprisoning, according to their 
discretion, all such his majesty’s loving subjects whom they are pleased to 
suspect but for wishing well to his maj'esty 

217 ‘And his majesty would know whether the petitioners believe that the 
reviling and suppressing the Book of Common Prayer, (established in this 
Church ever since the Reformation,) the discountenancing and imprisoning 
godly, learned, and painful preachers, and the cherishing and countenancing 
of Biownists, Anabaptists, and all manner of sectanes, be the way to de- 
fend and mamtam the true reformed Protestant religion ^ That to comply 
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1043 with and assist persons who have actually attempted to kill his majesty, 
and to allow and favour libels, pasquils, and seditious sermons against his 
majesty, be to defend his royal person and honour according to the duty of 
their allegiance ^ Whether to imprison men’s persons, and to plundei their 
houses, because they will not rebel against his majesty nor assist those that 
do, whether to destroy their propeity by taking away the twentieth part 
of then estates fiom them, and, by the same arbitrary power, to lefer to 
four standers by, of then own faction, to judge what that twentieth part is ; 
be to defend the lawful rights and liberties of the subject And if they 
think these actions to be instances of either, whether they do not know the 
pel sons before named to be guilty of them all ^ or whether they think it 
possible that Almighty God can bless that city, and picserve it from 
destruction, whilst persons of such known guilt and wickedness are de- 
fended and justified amongst them, against the power of that law by which 
they can only subsist ? 

218 ‘ His majesty is so far fiom suffering himself to be incensed against 
the whole city by the actions of these ill men, though they have hitherto 
been so prevalent as to make the afiections of the rest of little use to him, 
and 18 so willing to be with them, and to protect them, that the trade, 
wealth, and gloiy thereof, (so decayed and eclipsed by these public distrac- 
tions,) may again be the envy of all foreign nations , that he doth once more 
graciously offer his free and general paidon to all the inhabitants of that his 
city of London, the suburbs and city of Westminster, (except the persons 
fonnerly excepted by his majesty,) if they shall yet return to then duty, 
loyalty, and obedience And if his good subjects oi that his city of London 
shall fii st solemnly declare, that they will defend the known laws of the land, 
and will submit to and be governed by no other rule, if they shall fiist 
manifest, by defending themselves, and maintaining their own lights, 
liberties, and interests, and suppressing any force and violence unlawfully 
raised against those and his majesty, their power to defend and preserve 
him from all tumults, affronts, and violence lastly, if they shall apprehend, 
anfl commit to saft' custody, the persons of those four men who ennch them- 
selves by the spoil and oppiession of his loving subjects and the ruin of the 
city, that his majesty may proceed against them by the course of law, as 
guilty of high treason , his majesty will speedily return to them with his 
ro)^al,and without his martial, attendance, and will usehis utmost endeavour 
that they may heieafter enjoy all the blessings of peace and jdenty, and 
will no longer expect obedience fiom them than he shall, with all the 
faculties of his soul, labour m the preserving and advancing the true 
reformed Protestant religion, the laws of the land, the liberty and pioperty 
of the subjects, and the just privileges of Parliament 

219 * If notwithstanding all this, the art and interest of these men can 
prevail so far that they involve more men in their guilt, and diaw that his 
city to sacrifice ifcs present happiness and future hopes to their pride, fury, 
and malice, his majesty shall only give them this warning That whosoever 
shall henceforward take up arms without his consent, contribute any money 
or plate, upon what pretence of authority soever, for maintenance of the 
army under the command of the earl of Essex, or any other army in rebel- 
lion against him, or shall pay tonnage and poundage till the same shall be 
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settled by Act of Parliament, every such person must expect the severest 1643 
punishment the law can inflict , and in the mean time his majesty shall 
seize upon any part of his estate within his power, for the relief and sup- 
port of him and his army, raised and maintained for the defence of his 
person, the laws, and this his kingdom and since he denies to his majesty 
the duty and benefit of his subjection, by giving assistance to rebels, which 
by the known laws of the land is high treason, his majesty shall likewise 
deny him the benefit of his piotection, and shall not only signify to all his 
foreign ministers that such person shall receive no advantage by being his 
subject, but shall, by [all] other ways and means, proceed against him as a 
public enemy to his majesty and this kingdom 

220 ‘ But his majesty hopes, and doubts not but, his good subj'ects of 
London will call to mind the acts of their predecessors, the duty, affection, 
loyalty, and merit towards their princes, the renown they have had with 
all posterity for, and the blessing of Heaven which always accompanied, 
those vii tues , and will consider the perpetual scorn and infamy which un- 
avoidably will follow them and their children, if infinitely the meaner part 
in quality, and much the lesser part in number, shall be able to alter the 
government so admirably established, destroy the trade so excellently 
settled, and to wmste the wealth so industriously gotten, of that flourisliing 
city and then they will easily gather up the courage and lesolution to 
join with his majesty in defence of that religion, law, and liberty, which 
hitherto hath, and only can, make themselves, his majesty, and his kingdom 
happy. 

221 ‘ For concurring with the advice of his two Houses of Parliament, 
which with reference to the commonwealth may be as well at this distance 
as by being at Whitehall, his majesty doubts not but his good subjects of 
London well know, how far, (beyond the example of his predecessors,) his 
majesty hath concurred with their advice, m passing of such laws by which 
he willingly parted with many of his known rights for the benefit of his 
subjects, which the fundamental constitutions of this kingdom did not 
oblige him to consent unto, and hath used all possible means to beget a 
right understanding between them and will therefore ajiply themselves 
to those who, by making just, peaceable, and honourable pi opositions to his 
majesty, can only beget that concurrence ’ 

222. This answer tlic sent by a servant of Ins own\ 

supposing that if he sent it by the messengers who brought the 
petition it might either be suppressed or not communicated in 
that manner as he desired. Besides, the messengers themselves, 
after the King had caused it to be read to them, were very well 
contented that it should be delivered by other bauds than theirs. 

So they promised his majesty that they would procure a common 
hall, (which is the most general assembly of the city, the 
meanest person being admitted,) to bo called as soon as they 


[Capt. Henry Heron or Heme ] 
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1643 returned, where his messenger might deliver it : and having been 
graciously used hy the King and the Court, after two days’ stay 
they returned from Oxford together with the gentleman sent by 
his majesty. When they came to London, the contents of the 
answei were quickly known, though not delivered , and the two 

Jan 10 Houses made an order, that the lord mayor should not call a 
common hall till he received farther direction from them So 
that though the gentleman sent by the King often solicited tlie 
loi d mayor that he would call a common hall, at which he was to 
deliver a message from the King, many days passed before any 
01 ders were issued to that purpose. 

Jan 13 223. At last a day was appointed; and at the same time a 

committee of the Loids and Commons were sent to be present, 
to see that it might not have such a reception as might render 
theii interest suspected As soon as the gentleman sent by the 
King had lead his majesty’s answer, the earl of [Manchester^] 
told them of the ‘great and high value the Pailiaraent had of 
the city; that they had considered of those wounding aspersions 
which in that answer were cast upon persons of such eminent 
affection m their city, and upon others of great fidelity and 
tiust amongst them : that they owned themselves equally in- 
terested in all things that concerned them, and would stand by 
them with their lives and fortunes, for the preservation of the 
city in general, and those persons in particular who had been 
faithful, aYid deserved well both of the Parliament and kingdom, 
and they would pursue all means with their lives and foi tunes 
i hat might be for the jireservation of that city, and for the pro- 
curing of safety, happiness, and peace to the whole kingdom ’ 
224 As soon as his lordship had finished his oration, which 
was received with marvellous acclamations, Mr Pim enlarged 
himself upon the several parts of the King’s answer, (for it was 
so long before it was delivered, that the printed copies from 
Oxford, which' were printed there after the messenger was gone 
so long that all men concluded it was delivered, were public in 
all hands,) and told them the sense of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment upon every part of it. Amongst the rest, that 
^ [‘Northumberland/ MS.] 
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225. ‘ The demanding the lord mayor and the other three citizens was 1643 
against the privilege of Parliament, (two of them being members of the 
House of Commons,) and most dishonourable to the city that the lord 
mayor of London should be subjected to the violence of every base fellow, 
and that they should be commanded to deliver up their chief magistrates 
and such eminent members of the city to the King’s pleasure, only because 
they had done their duty in adhering to the Parliament for the defence of 
the kingdom ’ 

226 He told them, that, ‘ to the objection that the government of the 
city had been managed by a few desperate persons, and that they did exer- 
cise an arbitrary power, the two Houses gave them this testimony, that they 
had in most of the great occasions concerning the government of the city 
followed their direction , and that direction which the Parliament had 
given they had executed, and they must and would maintain to be such as 
stood with their honour in giving it and the others’ trust and fidelity in 
performing it ’ 

227 To the objection that the property of the subject was destroyed by 
taking away the twentieth part by an arbitrary power, he told them, that 
‘ that ordinance did not require a twentieth part, but did limit the assessors 
that they should not go beyond a twentieth part, and that was done by a 
power derived from both Houses of Parliament, the Lords, who had 
an hereditary interest in making of laws in this kingdom, and the 
Commons, who were elected and chosen to lepresent the whole body of the 
commonalty, and trusted for the good of the people, whenever they see 
cause, to charge the kingdom.’ And he said further, that ‘ the same law 
which did enable the two Houses of Parliament to raise forces to maintain 
and defend the safety of religion and of the kingdom, did likewise enable 
them to require contributions whereby those forces might be maintained ; 
or else it were a vain power to raise forces, if they had not a power likewise 
to maintain them m that service for which they wei e raised ’ He observed, 
that ‘ it was reported, that the King declared that he would send some 
messengers to observe their carriage in the city, and what was done amongst 
them the Parliament had just cause to doubt that those would be mes- 
sengers of sedition and trouble, and therefore desired them to observe and 
find them out, that they might know who they were ’ He concluded with 
commending unto their consideration ^ the great danger that they were all 
in , and that that danger could not be kept oft, in all likelihood, but by the 
army that was then on foot , ’ and assured them ‘ that the Lords and 
Commons were so far from being frighted by any thing that was in that 
answer, that they had, for themselves and the members of both Houses, de- 
clared a farther contribution towards the maintenance of that army , and 
could not but hope and desire that the city, which had shewed so much good 
affection in the former necessities of the state, would be sensible of their 
own and of the condition of the whole kingdom, and add to that which they 
had already done some farther contribution, whereby that army might be 
maintained for all their safeties ’ 

228. Whether the solemnity for the reception of this message 
after it was known what the contents were, and the bringing so 
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1643 great a guard of armed men to the place where it was to 
be delivered, frighted the well affected party of the city from 
coming thither, or frighted them when they were there from 
expressing those affections, I know not. But it is certain, these 
speeches and discourses were received and entertained with all 
imaginable applause, and [that meeting] was concluded with a 
general acclamation that ‘ they would live and die with the 
Houses,’ and other expressions of that nature. So that all 
thoughts of farther addiess, or compliance with his majesty, weie 
BO entirely and absolutely laid aside, that the license of seditious 
and treasonable discourses daily increased ; insomuch that com- 
plaint being made to the then lord mayor, that a certain desperate 
person had said, ‘ that he hoped shortly to wash his hands in 
the King’s blood,’ that minister of justice refused to send any 
warrant, or to give any direction to any officer, for the appre- 
hension of him. And this was the conclusion of that petition 
and answer. 

229. The Houses now began to speak themselves of sending 
propositions to the King for peace. For, how gieat soever the 
compliance seemed with them fiom the city or the country, they 
well enough discerned that that compliance was geneially upon 
the hope and expectation that they would procure a speedy 
peace. And they had now procured that to pass both Houses 
which they only waited, the bill for the extiqiation of episcopacy ; 
in the doing whereof they used maivellous ait and industiy. 
They who every day did somewhat, (how little soever then taken 
notice of,) to make peace impossible, and resolved that no peace 
could be safe for them but such a one as would be unsafe for the 
King, well enough knew that they should never be able to hold 
up and carry on the war against the King in England but by the 
help of an army out of Scotland, which they had no hope to pro- 
cure but upon the stock of alteration of the government of the 
Church, to which that whole nation was furiously inclined. But 
to compass that was very difficult, very much the major part even 
of those members who still continued with them being cordially 
affected to the government established, at least not affected to 
any other. To those therefore who were so far engaged as to 
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desire to have it in their power to compel the King to consent 1643 
to such a peace as they desired, they presented the consequence 
of getting the Scots to declaie for them; whicli would moie 
terrify the King, and keep the noithern parts in subjection, 
than any forces they should be able to laise . that it was impos- 
sible to draw such a declaiation fiom them without fiist 
declaring themselves that they would alter the government by 
the bishops, which that people pietended to believe the only 
justifiable ground to take up aims To others, which was indeed 
their public and avowed and current aigument in debates, they 
alleged that they could not expect any peace would be effected 
by the King's fiee concurrence to any message tliey could send 
to him, but tliat it must arise and lesult from a tieaty between 
them, upon such propositions as either paity would make upon 
their own interest that it could not be expected that such pio- 
positions would be made on eithci side as would be pertinaciously 
insisted on by them who made them, it being the course in all 
affaiis of this natuie to ask more than was expected to be con- 
sented to ; that it concerned them as much to make demands ol 
great moment to the King from which they meant to recede, as 
others upon which they must insist that all men knew the 
inclination and affection the King had to the Church, and thcie- 
lore if he saw that in danger he would rescue it at any price, 
and very probably their departing from then proposition of the 
Church might be the most poweiful aigument to the King to 
gratify them with the militia. 

230. By these artifices, and especially by concluding obstinately Jan 25 . 
that no piopositions should be sent to the King for peace till 
the bill for extirpation of bishops was passed the Lords’ House, 

(wlieie it would never otherwise have been submitted to,) they Jan 26. 
had their desire, and about the end of Januaiy they sent the eails Jan ^o. 
of Northumberland, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Holland, with eight 
members of the Commons, to Oxford, with thc^r petition and 
propositions. And here I cannot omit one stratagem, which at 
that time occasioned some mirth The common people of London 
were persuaded that there was so great scarcity of victual and 
provisions at Oxford, and in all the King's quarters, that they 
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1043 were not without danger of starving, and that, if all other ways 
failed, that alone would m a short time bring the King to them. 
To make good this report, provisions of all kinds, even to bread, 
were sent m waggons and on horses from London to Oxford for 
the supply of this committee, when, without doubt, they found 
as gi eat plenty of all things where they name as they had left 
Feb I behind them. Tlie petition presented to his majesty, with the 
propositions, [was in these words, at the presentation, read by 
the earl of Northumberland : 

231 The humhle desires and propositions of the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament tendered to his majesty 

‘ We your majesty’s most humble and faithful subjects, the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled, having m our thoughts the glory of 
God, your majesty’s honour, and the prospeiity of your people, and being 
most grievously afflicted with the pressing miseries and calamities which 
have overwhelmed your two kingdoms of England and Ireland, since your 
majesty hath, by the persuasion of evil counsellors, withdrawn yourself 
from the Parliament, raised an army against it, and by force theieof pro- 
tected delinquents from the justice of it, constraining us to take arms for 
the defence of our religion, laws, liberties, privileges of Parliament, and for 
the sitting of the Parliament in safety , which fears and dangers are con- 
tinued and increased by the raising, drawing together, and arming of great 
numbers of Papists, under the command of the earl of N ewcastle , likewise 
by making the lord Herbert of Kagland and other known Papists com- 
manders of great forces, whereby many grievous oppressions, rapines, and 
cruelties have been, and are daily, exeicised upon the persons and estates 
of your people, much innocent blood hath been spilt, and the Papists have 
attained means of attempting, with hopes of efiectmg, their mischievous 
designs of looting out the reformed religion and destioying the professors 
thereof in the tender sense and compassion of these evils, under which 
your people and kingdom lie, (according to the duty which we owe to God, 
your majesty, and the kingdom, for which we are trusted,) do most earnestly 
desire. That an end may be put to these great distempers and distractions, 
foi the preventing of that desolation which doth threaten all your majesty’s 
dominions And as we have rendered, and still aie leady to render, to 
your majesty that subjection, obedience, and service which we owe unto 
you, so we most humbly beseech your majesty to remove the causes of this 
war, and to vouchsafe us that peace and protection which we and our an- 
cestors have formeily enjoyed under your majesty and your royal predeces- 
sors, and graciously to accept and grant these our most humble desires and 
propositions 

1. ‘ That your majesty will be pleased to disband your armies, as we 
^ [‘were,’ MS.] 
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likewise shall be ready to disband all those forces which we have raised ; 1043 
and that you will be pleased to return to your parliament 

2 ‘ That you will leave delinquents to a legal trial and judgment of 
Parliament. 

3 ‘ That the Papists may not only be disbanded but disarmed accord- 
ing to law 

4 ‘ That your majesty will be pleased to give your i oyal assent unto 
the bill for taking away superstitious innovations , to the bill for the 
utter abolishing and taking away of all archbishops, bishops, their chan- 
cellors and commissaries, deans, sub deans, and chapteis, archdeacons, 
canons, and prebendaries, and all chanters, cliancellois, treasurers, sub- 
treasurers, 8 accentors, and sacrists, and all vicars choral and choristers, 
old vicars and new vicars, of any cathedial or collegiate church, and all 
other their under-officeis, out of the Church of England to the bill 
against scandalous ministers . to the bill against pluralities and to the 
bill for consultation to be had with godly, religious, and learned divines 
That your majesty will be pleased to promise to j)a88 such other 
good bills foi settling of church-government as, upon consultation with 
the Assembly of the said divines, shall be resolved on by both Houses of 
Parliament, and by them presented to your majesty. 

6 ‘ That youi majesty [having ^ ] expi essed, m your answei to the 
nineteen propositions ot both Houses of Parliament, an heaity afiection 
and intention for the rooting out of Popery out of this kingdom, and that 
if both the Houses of Parliament can yet hnd a more etlectiial course to 
chsable Jesuits, piiests, and Pojush recusants, from disturbing the State 
or eluding the laws, that you would willingly give your consent unto it , 
that you would be graciously jileased, for the better discovery and speed lei 
conviction of recusants, that an oath may be established by Act of Pailia- 
ment, to be administered in such manner as by both Houses shall be 
agreed on, wherein they shall abjure and renounce the Ihipe’s siipiemacy, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, purgatory, worshipping of the conse- 
crated host, ci ucihxes, and images and the refusing the said oath, being 
tendered in such manner as shall be appointed by Act of Parliament, 
shall be a suffacient conviction in law of recusancy And that yoiu majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give your royal assent unto a bill foi the 
education* of the children of Papists by Protestants in the Pi otestant 
religion That, for the moie effectual execution of the laws against 
Popish recusants, your majesty will be pleased to consent to a bill for the 
true levying of the penalties against them, and that the same penalties 
may be levied and disposed of in such manner as both Houses of Pailia- 
meiit shall agree on, so as your majesty be at no loss , and likewise to a 
bill wheieby the practice of Papists against the State may he prevented, 
and the law against them duly executed 

6 ‘ That the earl of Bristol may be removed froA your majesty’s 
councils, and that both he and the lord Herbert, eldest son to the earl of 
Worcester, may likewise be restrained from coming within the verge of 
the Court , and that they may not bear any office or have any employ- 
mente concerning State or commonwealth 
1 have,’ MS.] 
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1643 7 ‘ That your majesty will be graciously pleased by Act of Parliament 

to settle the militia both by sea and land, and for the forts and ports of 
the kingdom, in such a manner as shall be agreed on by both Houses 

S ‘ That your majesty will be pleased by your letters patents to make 
sir J ohn lirampston C^hief Justice of your court of King’s Bench , William 
Lerithall, esquire, the now Speakei of the Commons’ House, Master ot 
the Rolls , and to continue the Lord Chief Justice Banks Chief Justice of 
the court of Common Pleas , and likewise to make Mr Sergeant Wild 
Chief Baron of your court of Exchequer , and that Mr J ustice Bacon may 
be continued, and Mr Sergeant Rolls and Mr Sergeant Atkins made 
J ustices of the King’s Bench that Mr J ustice Reeves and Mr. J ustice 
Roster may be continued, and Mr Sergeant Phe[a]8ant made one of the 
Justices of your court of Common Pleas, that Mr Sergeant Creswell, 
Mr. Samuel Brown, and Mi John Puleston may be Barons of the Ex- 
chequer , and that all these, and all the judges of the same courts for the 
time to come, may hold their places by letters patents undei the Great 
Seal quamdiu ae hene ge&sertni and that the seveial persons not before 
named that do hold any of these places before mentioned may be 
removed 

9 'That all such peisons as have been put out of the commissions of 
peace, or oyer and terminer, or from being custodes roiulot um, since the 
hist day of April, 1642, (other than such as weie put out by desire of 
both or either of the Houses of Parliament,) may again be put into those 
coinmissioiia and offices, and that such persons may be put out of those 
commissions and offices as shall be excepted against by both Houses of 
Parliament 

10 ‘ That your majesty will be pleased to pass the bill now presented 
to youi majesty to vindicate and secure the privileges of Pailiament from 
the ill consequence of the late precedent m the charge and proceeding 
against the lord Kimbolton, now earl of Manchester, and the five membei s 
t)f the House of Commons 

11 ' That your royal assent may be given unto such Acts as shall be 
advised by both Houses of Parliament for the satisfying and paying the 
debts and damages wherein the two Houses of Pailiament have engaged 
the public faith of the kingdom. 

12 ‘ That your majesty will be pleased, according to a gracious answer 
heretofore received from you, to entei into a more strict alliance with the 
Btates of the United Provinces, and other neighbour I’nnces and States 
of the Protestant religion, for the defence and maintenance tlieieof against 
all designs and attempts of the Popish and Jesuitical faction to subvert 
and suppress it , whereby your subjects may hope to be free from the 
mischiefs which this kingdom hath endured thiough the power which 
some of that party have had in your counsels, and will be much encour- 
aged, in a parkamentary way, for your aid and assistance in restoring 
your royal sister and the Piince Elector to those dignities and dominions 
which belong unto them, and relieving the other Protestant princes who 
have suffered in the same cause. 

13. * That in the general pardon which your majesty hath been pleased 
to offer to your subjects, all offences and misdemeanours committed 
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before the loth of January, 1641, which have been or shall be questioned 1643 
or proceeded against m Parliament, upon complaint in the House of 
Commons, befoie the loth of January, 1643, shall be excepted, which 
offences and misdemeanours shall neveitheless be taken and adjudged to 
be fully discharged against all other inferior courts That likewise there 
shall be an exception [of all offences committed by any person or per- 
sons which hath or have had any hand or jiractice in the rebellion of 
Ireland, which hath or have given any counsel, assistance, or encourage- 
ment to the rebels there, for the maintenance of that rebellion , as 
likewise [an] exception of William earl of Newcastle and George lord 
Digby 

14 . ‘ That your majesty will be pleased to restore such members of 
either House of Parliament to their several places of sei vices and employ- 
ment out of which they have been put since the beginning of this Parlia- 
ment , that they may receive satisfaction and reparation for those places, 
and for the profits which they have lost by such removals, upon the 
petition of both Houses of Parliament and that all others may be 
restored to their offices and emplojunents who have been put out of the 
same upon any displeasure conceived against them for any assistance 
given to both Houses of Parliament, or obeying their commands, or foi- 
beaiing to leave their attendance upon the Pailiamcnt without license, 
or for any other occasion arising from these unhappy differences betwixt 
your majesty and both Houses of Pailiament, upon the like petition of 
both Houses 

* Tliese things being granted and perfoimed, as it hath always been our 
hearty prayer, so shall we be enabled to make it our hopeful endeavour, 
that youi majesty and your people may enjoy the blessings of peace, tiuth, 
and justice, the royalty and greatness of your throne may be supported by 
the loyal and bountiful affections of your people, their 111)611)168 and piivi- 
leges maintained by your majesty’s protection and justice , and this public 
honour and happiness of your majesty and all your dominions communicated 
to other Churches, and States of your alliance, and deiived to your royal 
posterity and the future generations of this kingdom for ever ’ 

232. They who brought this petition and propositions spake 
to their friends at Oxford with all freedom of the persons fioin 
whom they came, inveighed against then tyianiiy and un- 
leasonableness, and especially against the propositions them- 
selves had brought, but positively declared that if the King 
would vouchsafe so gracious an answer (which they confessed 
they had no reason to expect) as might engage the two Houses 
in a tieaty, it would not be then in the power- of the violent 
party to deny whatsoever his majesty could reasonably desire. 
However (though the King expected little from those piivate 
undertakings, well knowing that they who wished best were of 
1 [‘to; MS] 
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1643 least power, and that the greatest amongst them as soon as 
they were but suspected to incline to peace immediately lost 
their reputation) his majesty, within two days, graciously 
Feb 3 dismissed those messengers with this answer : — 

233 ' If his majesty had not given up all the faculties of his soul to an 
earnest endeavour of a peace and reconciliation with his people , or if he 
would sutler himself by any provocation to be drawn to a sharpness of 
language, at a time when there seems somewhat like an overture of accom- 
modation, ho could not but resent the heavy charges upon him in the 
preamble of these propositions , would not sutler himself to be reproached 
with protecting of delinquents by force from justice, (his majesty’s desire 
having always been that all men should be tned by the known law, and 
having been refused it), with laising an army against his Parliament, and 
to be told that arms have been taken up against him for the defence ot 
religion, laws, liberties, privileges of Parliament, and for the sitting ot the 
Parliament m safety, with many other particulars in that preamble so often 
and 80 fully answered by his majesty, without remembering the world of 
the time and circumstances of raising those arms against him , when his 
majesty was so far from being in a condition to invade other men’s rights 
that he was not able to maintain and defend his own from violence , 
and without telling his good subjects that their religion, (the true Protest- 
ant religion, in which his majesty was born, hath faithfully lived, and to 
which he will die a willing sacrifice,) their laws, liberties, pnvileges, and 
safety of Pai liament, were so amply settled and established, or offered to 
be so by his majesty, before any army was raised against him, and long 
before any laised by him for his defence, that if nothing had been desiied 
but that peace and protection which his subjects and their ancestors had in 
the best times enjoyed under his majesty or his royal predecessors, this 
misunderstanding and distance between his majesty and his people, and this 
general misery and distraction upon the face of the whole kingdom, had not 
been now the discourse of all Christendom 

234 ‘ But his majesty will forbear any expressions of bitterness, oi of a 
sense of his own sufferings, that, if it be possible, the memory thereof may 
be lost to the world And therefoie, though many of the propositions 
presented to his majesty by both Houses appear to him very derogatory 
from and destructive to his just power and prerogative, and no way bene- 
ficial to his subjects, few of them being already due to them by the laws 
established, (and how unparliamentary it is by arms to require new laws all 
the world may judge,) yet (because these may be waived or mollified, and 
many things that are now dark and doubtful in them cleared and explained 
upon debate) his majesty is pleased, (such is his sense of the miseries this 
kingdom suff’ers by this unnatural war, and his earnest desire to remove 
them by an happy peace,) that a speedy time and place be agreed upon foi 
the meeting of such persons as his majesty and both Houses shall appoint 
to discuss these propositions, and such otheis here following as his majesty 
doth propose to them . 

1 ‘That his majesty’s own revenue, magazine, towns, forts, and ships, 
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which have been taken or kept from him by force, be forthwith restored 1643 
unto him 

2 ‘That whatsoever hath been done or published contrary to the 
known laws of the land, or derogatory to his majesty’s legal and known 
powers and rights, be i enounced and recalled, that no seed may remain 
for the like to spring out of for the future 

3 ‘ That whatsoever illegal power hath been claimed and exercised by 
or over his subjects, as imjinsonmg their persons without law, stopping 
their Habeas Corpuses, and imposing upon their estates without Act of 
Parliament, &c either by both or either House, or any committee of 
both or either, or by any peisons appointed by any of them, be disclaimed, 
and all such persons so committed forthwith discharged. 

4 ‘That [as] his majesty will readily consent (having done so hereto- 
fore) to the execution of all laws already made, and to any good Acts tt» 
be made, for the suppressing of Popery, and for the firm settling of the 
Protestant religion now established by law, so he desires that a good bill 
may be framed for the better preserving the Book of Common Prayer 
from the scorn and violence of Browmsts, Anabaptists, and other sectaries, 
with such clauses for the ease of tender consciences as his majesty hatli 
formerly offered 

5 ‘ Tliat ay such persons as upon the treaty shall be excepted out of 
the general pardon shall be tried per pares, according to the usual course 
and known laws of the land , and that it be left to that, either to acquit 
or condemn them 

6 ‘ And, to the intent this treaty may not suffer interruption by any 
intervening accidents, that a cessation of arms, and fi ee trade for all his 
majesty’s subjects, may be first agreed upon 

‘ This offer and desire of his majesty, he hopes, will be so cheerfully 
entertained that a speedy and blessed peace may be accomplished If it 
shall be rejected, or by insisting upon unreasonable circumstances be made 
impossible, (which, he hopes, God in his mercy to this nation will not suffer,) 
the guilt of the blood which will be shed, and the desolation which must 
follow, will he upon the heads of the refusers However, his majesty is re- 
solved, through what accidents soever he shall be compelled to recover his 
rights, and with what prosperous success soever it shall please God to bless 
him, that by his earnest constant endeavours to propagate and promote the 
true Protestant religion, and by his governing according to the known laws 
of the land and upholding the just privileges of Parliament, according to his 
frequent protestations made before Almighty God, (which he will always 
inviolably observe,) the world shall see that he hath undergone all these 
difficulties and hazards for the defence and maintenance of those, the 
zealous preservation of which, his majesty well knows, is the only foundation 
and means for the true happiness of him and his people ’ 

235. Whilst these overtures and discourses were made of 
peace, the kingdom in all parts felt the sad effects of wai, 
neither the King nor the Parliament using any slackness in 
pursuing their business by the sword, and the persons of 
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1643 honour and quality in most counties more vigorously declaring 
themselves than they had done. Amongst the rest, upon the 
King’s retieat from Brainford, whilst he yet stayed about 
Keading, some of the well affected gentry of Sussex, upon the 
confidence of their interest in those parts, offered the King to 
raise forces there, and presumed they should be able to seize 
some place of security and importance for then retreat, if the 
enemy should attempt upon them ; which at that time of 
the year was not conceived could be with any notable success. 
And being aimed with such authority and commissions as they 
desired, and seconded with a good number of considerable 
officers, their first success was answeiable to their own hopes, 
and they possessed themselves, partly by force and partly by 
stratagem, of the city of Chichester; which, being encompassed 
with a very good old wall, was very easy to be so fortified that, 
with the winter, they might well think themselves secure 
against any forcible attempt [which] could be made upon them. 
And no doubt they had been so, if the common people of the 
count ly (out of which their soldiers were to rise) had been so 
well affected as was believed. 

236. But before they could draw in men or provisions into 
the city the eail of Essex sent sir William Waller, with hOrse, 
foot, and cannon, to infest them ; who, with the assistance of 
the country, quickly shut them up within their walls They 
within the town weie easily reduced to straits they could not 
contend with ; for, besides the enemy without, against wliicli 
the walls and the weather seemed of equal power, and the 
small stock of provisions which in so short time they were able 
to draw thither, they had cause to appiehend their fi lends 
would be weary before their enemies, and that the citizens 
would not prove a trusty part of the gariison ; and their 
number of common men was so small that the constant 
duty was perffirmed by the officers and gentlemen of quality, 
who were absolutely tired out. So that, after a week or ten 
days’ siege, they were compelled, upon no better ai tides than 
Dec 27 quarter, to deliver that city, which could hardly have been 
taken from them , by which (with the loss of fifty or threescore 
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gentlemen of quality, and officers of name, whose very good 1643 
reputation made the loss appear a matter of absolute and 
unavoidable necessity) the King found that he was not to 
venture to plant gariisons so far from his own quarters, where 
he could not in reasonable time administer succour or supply. 

237. This triumph of the enemy was shortly after abated, 
and the loss on the King’s part repaired, by the winning of 
Ciceter, a good town in Glostershire, which the rebels were 
fortifying, and had in it a very strong gariison ; which, being 
upon the edge of Wiltshiie, Baikshire, and Oxfordshire, 
shrewdly, straitened the King’s quarteis. The marquis of 
Hartford, bunging with him out of Wales near two thousand 
foot and one regiment of horse, intended, with the assistance 
of prince Rupert-, who appointed to join with him with some 
regiments from Oxford, to take in that town; but, by the 
extreme foulness of the ways, the great fall of rain at that 
time, (being about Christmas,) and some mistake in orders 
between the two gencials, that design was disappointed, and Jan 7 
the alaiura gave the enemy so much the moie coinage and 
diligence to provide for an assault. 

238 In the beginning of February prince Rupert went Jan 31 
upon the same design with better success ; and at one and the 
same time stoimirigthe town in several places, their works not Feb 2 
being yet finished, though pertinaciously enough defended, 
entered their line, with some loss of men and many huit, but 
with a far greater of the enemy; for theie were not so few 
as two hundred killed upon the place, and above one thousand 
taken piisoners, wheieof Warneford and Fettyphice, (two 
gentlemen of good quality and fortune near that townb and 
very active in the seivice,) Geoi*ge, a member of Parliament 
who served for that boiough, and two or three Scotch officers 
of the field, (whereof Carr the governor was one,) were the 
chief. The town yielded much plunder, from Which the un- 
distinguishing soldier could not be kept but was equally 
injurious to friend and foe ; so that many honest men, who 

^ [Capt. Warneford 'of Bibury’ (Warburton’s note) and Col JohnFetti- 
place of Coln-Aldwyn ] 
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1643 were imprisoned by the rebels for not concurring with them, 
found themselves at liberty and undone together amongst 
whom John Plot, a lawyer of very good reputation, was one, 
who, being freed from the hard and barbarous imprisonment in 
which he had been kept, when he returned to his own house 
found it full of soldiers, and twelve hundred pounds in money 
taken from thence, which could never be recovered The 
pnnce left a strong garrison there, which brought almost that 
whole country into contribution ; which was a great enlarge- 
ment to the King’s quarters, which now without interiuption 
extended from Oxford to Worcester; which important city, 
with the other of Hereford, and those counties, had some time 
before been quitted by the rebels, the eail of Stamford (who 
was IcTt in those parts by the earl of Essex) being called fiom 
thence, by the giowth of the King’s party in Cornwall, to the 
secuiing the West. 

§ 33 239. We remembered before, (when the marquis of Hartford 

tiansported himself and his few foot into Wales from Minyard,) 
that sir Kalph Hopton and the other gentlemen mentioned 
before, with their small force, consisting of about one hundred 
horse and fifty dragoons, retired into Cornwall, neglected 
by the eail of Bedford as fit and easy to be suppiessed by 
the committees And in truth the committees were entiiely 
possessed of Devonshire, and thought themselves equally sure 
of Cornwall, save that the castle of Pendennis was in the 
custody of one they had no hope of They were welcomed 
into Cornwall by sir Bevil Greenvill, who marched with them 
towards the west of that county as being best affected, where they 
might have leisure to refresh their wearied and almost tired 
horse and men, and to call the well disposed gentry together ; 
for which they chose Truro as the fittest place, the east part of 
the county being possessed by sir Alexander Carew and sir 
Bichard Bull^r, two members of the House of Commons, and 
active men for the settling the militia. There was in this 
county, as throughout the whole kingdom, a wonderful and 
superstitious reverence towards the name of a Pailiament, and 
a prejudice to the power of the Court ; yet a full submission, 
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and love of the established government of Church and State, 1643 
especially to that part of the Church as concerned the liturg}", 
or Book of Common Prayer, which was a most general object of 
veneration with the people ; and the jealousy and apprehension 
that the other party intended to alter it was a principal 
advancement of the King’s service. Though the major and 
most considerable part of the gentry and men of estate were 
heartily for the King, many of them being of the House of 
Commons, and so having seen and observed by what spiiit the 
distemper was begot and carried on, yet there weie others of 
name, fortune, and reputation with the people, very solicitous 
for the Pailiament, and more active than the other There 
was a third soit (for a paity they cannot be called) greater 
than eithei of the other, both in fortune and number, who, 
though they were satisfied in their consciences of the justice of 
the King’s cause, had yet so gieat a dread of the power of the 
Parliament, that they sat still as neuters, assisting neither 
So that they who did boldly appear and declare for the King 
were compelled to proceed with all wariness and circiim- 
sjiection, by the known and well understood rules of the 
law and justice, and durst not oppose the most extiavagant act 
of the other side but with all the formality that was used in 
full peace which must be an answer to all those oversights 
and omissions which posterity will be apt to impute to the 
King in the morning of these distractions. 

240. The committee of the Parliament, who were entirely 
possessed of Devonshiie and believed themselves masters of 
Cornwall, drew their forces of the country to La[u]nce8ton, to 
lie sure that sir Kalph Hopton and his adherents (whose power 
they thought contemptible) might not escape out of their hands. 

This was befoie the battle of Edgehill, when the King was at 
lowest, and when the authority of Parliament found little 
opposition in any place The quarter sessions* came, where 
they caused a presentment to be drawn, in form of law, 

‘ against divers men unknown, who were lately come armed 
into that county contra jpacem &c.’ Though none were named, 
all understood who were meant ; and therefore sir Ealph 
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13 Hopton, who well understood those proceedings, voluntanly 
^2 appeared, took notice of the presentment, and produced tlie 
2 commission granted by the King under the Great Seal of 
England to the marquis of Hartford^ by which he was con- 
stituted general of the West, and a commission from his 
lordship to sir Ralph Hopton of lieutenant general of the horse , 
and told them he was sent to assist them in the defence of 
their liberties against all illegal taxes and impositions. Heie- 
upoii, after a full and solemn debate, the Juiy, which consisted 
of gentlemen of good quality and fortunes in the country, not 
onl}^ acquitted sir Raljih Hopton and all the otlier gentlemen 
his companions of any disturbance of the peace, but declared 
that it was a great favour and justrce of his majesty to send 
down aid to them who were already marked out to destruction , 
and that they thought it the duty of every good subject, as 
well in loyalty to the King as in gratitude to those gentlemen, 
to join with them, with any hazard of life and fortune 

241. As this full vindication was thus gotten on the King’s 
part, so an indictment was preferred against sir Alexandei 
Oarew, sir Richard Buller, and the rest of the committee, ‘ for 
a rout and unlawful assembly at La[u]nceston, and for riots and 
misdemeanours committed against many of the King’s good 
subjects 111 taking their liberties from them ; ’ for they had 
intercepted and apprehended divers inessengois and others of 
the King’s party, and employed by them This indictment and 
information was found by the grand jury, and thereupon, 
according to a statute in that case piovided, an order of 
sessions was granted to the high shrief, a person well affected 
to the King’s service, to raise the posse comitatus for the 
dispersing that unlawful assembly at La[u]nceston, and for the 
apprehension of the rioters. This was the rise and foundation 
of all the great service that was after performed in Cornwall, 
by which ther-whole West was reduced to the King; for by 
this means there were immediately drawn together a body of 
three thousand foot, well armed, (which by no other means tliat 
could have been used could have been done,) with which sir Ralph 
Hopton, whom they all willingly obeyed, advanced towaids 
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Lanson [Launceston] ; where the committee had fortified, and 1643 
from thence had sent messages of great contempt upon the pro- 
ceedings of the sessions ; lor, besides their confidence in their own 
Cornish strength, they had a good body of horse to second them 
upon all occasions in the confines of Devon, sir George Cliudleigh, 
a gentleman of good fortune and reputation in that county, and 
very active for the militia, being then at Tavistock with five 01 
six full troops of horse, raised in that county to go to the army 
but detained till Cornwall could be settled, and upon the news 
of sir Ralph Hopton s advancing, these diew to Litton [Lifton], 
a village in Devonshii e, but within three miles of Lanson 

242. Sii Ralph Hopton maiched within two miles of tin' 
town, where he refreshed his men, intending, the next moining 
early, to fall on the town But sir Richaid Bullei and his 
confederates, not daiiiig to abide the storm, in gieat disoidei 
quitted the town that night, and diew into Devonshire, and 
so towaids riimmotli [Plymouth], so that in the moniing sii 
Ralph Hopton found the gates of Lanson open, and enteied 
without lesistance As the submission to and reverence of 
the known jiractised laws had by the shrief s authority raised 
this airny within veiy few days, so the extreme superstition to 
it as soon dissolved it Foi when all the persons of honour and 
quality, who well knew the desperate foimed designs of the 
other party, earnestly pressed the pursuing the disheaitentul 
and dismayed lebels into Devon, by which they should quickly 
increase then numbei s by joining with the well affected 111 that 
large and populous county who were yet awed into silence, it 
was powerfully objected that the shrief, by whose legal authority 
only that force was diawn together, might not lawfully maich 
out of his own county, and that it was the principal privilege 
of the train-bands that they might not be compell(‘d to march 
farther than the limits of then shire. 

243. How grievous and inconvenient soever tins doctrine was 
discerned to be, yet no man durst piesume so far upon the 
temper of that people as to object policy or necessity to then 
notions of law. And therefore, concealing as much as was 
possible the true leasons, they pretended their not following 

G g 2 
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1643 the enemy proceeded from apprehension of their strength by 
joining with sir George Chudleigh, and of want of ammunition, 
(either of which were not unreasonable,) and so maiched to 
Salt-Ash, a town in Cornwall, upon an arm of the sea which 
only divided it from Plimmoth and Devon, where was a garrison 
of two hundred Scots ; who, upon the approach of sir Kalph 
Hop ton, as kindly quit Salt- Ash as the others had Lanson 
before. So that being now entirely masters of Cornwall, they 
fairly dismissed those who could not be long kept together, and 
retired with their own handful of horse and dragoons till a new 
provocation from the enemy should put fresh vigour 5nto that 
county. 

244 In the mean time, considering the casualty of those 
train-bands and that strength which on a sudden could be 
raised by the 2 > 088 e comitatuSy which, though it made a gallant 
show m Cornwall, they easily saw would be of no use towards 
the quenching the general rebellion over England, they entered 
upon thoughts of raising voluntary regiments of foot ; which 
( ould be only done by the gentlemen of that country amongst 
their neighbours and tenants who depended on them. Sir Bevil 
Gieenvill, (the generally most loved man of that county,) sir 
Nicholas Slanning, the gallant governor of Pendennis castle, 
John Arrundell, and John Trevanion, two young men of excel- 
lent hopes and heirs to great fortunes in that country, (all 
four of them members of the House of Commons, and so better 
informed and acquainted witli the despeiate humours of the 
adverse paity,) undertook the raising regiments of volunteers, 
many young gentlemen of the most considerable families of the 
county assisting them as inferior officers. So that, within a 
shorter time than could be expected, from one single small 
county there was a body of foot of near fifteen hundred raised, 
armed, and well disciplined for action. But there was then an 
accident that might have discomposed a people which had not 
been very well prepared to perform their duties. 

245. The lord Mohun (who had departed from York from the 
King with all professions of zeal and activity in his service) had 
from the time of the first motion in Cornwall forborne to join 
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himself to the King's party, staying at home at his own house, 1043 
and imparting himself equally to all men of several constitu- 
tions, as if he had not been yet sufficiently informed which party 
to adhere to. But after all the adverse party was driven out of 
Coinwall, and the fame of the King's marching in the head of 
an army and having fought the battle at Edgehill, (the event 
whereof was variously reported,) without acquainting any body 
with his intention, he took a journey towards London at the 
time when the King marched that way, and presented himself to 
his majesty at Brainford as sent from sir Ralph Hopton and the 
lest of tjiose gentlemen engaged in Cornwall ; though many 
men believed that his puipose was in truth foi London if lie had 
not then found the King’s condition better than it was genei ally 
believed. Upon his loidship’s information of the state of those 
western paits, and upon a supposition that he spake the sense 
and desires of those from whom he pretended to come, the King 
granted a commission jointly to his lordship, sir Ralph Hopton, 
sii John Barkley, and colonel Ashburnham, to govern those 
forces in the absence of the lord marquis of Hartford ; with 
which he returned into Cornwall, and immediately raised a 
regiment of foot, behaving him[&elf] as actively, and being evei y 
way as forward in the advancing the great business, as any 
man ; so that men imputed his former reservedness only to his 
not being satisfied in a condition of command. 

246. On the other side, they who were concerned in that 
alteration weie not at all well contented. For before, tliosc 
gentlemen of Cornwall upon whose interest and activity the 
work depended had with great leadiness complied with the 
other, both out of great value of their persons, with whom they 
had good familiaiity and friendship, and in respect of then 
authoiity and commissions, with which they came qualified in 
that country : for (as was lemembered before) sir Ralph Hopton § 240 
had a commission from the marquis of Hartford to be lieutenant 
general of the horse, sir J ohn Barkley to be commissary general, 
and colonel Ashburnham to be major general of the foot; 
so that there was no dispute of commands. But now, the 
lord Mohun's coming into an equal command with any, and 
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1643 superior to those who thought their reputation and interest to 
be superior to his, (for he had not the good foi tune to be very 
giacious m his own country,) and this by his own solicitation 
and inter position, gave them some indignation However, their 

public-heartedness and joint concernment in the good cause so 
totally suppressed all animosities, or indeed indispositions, that 
<i greater concurrence could not be desiicd in whatsoever could 
contribute to thewoik in hand; so that they not only preserved 
Cornwall entire, but made bold incursions into Devon, even to 
the walls of Plimmoth and Excitei *, though the season of the 
year, being the deep winter, and the want of ammunition, forced 
them to retire into Cornwall, the reputation of their being 
niasteis of that one county, and the appi eliension of what they 
might be shortly able to do, making the Parliament think 
it time to take more care for their suppression. And therefore 
they sent their whole forces out of Dorset and Somerset to join 
with those of Devon, to make an entire conquest of Cornwall. 

247. With these, Ruthen (a Scotchman, then governor of Plim- 
nioth) advanced into Cornwall by a bridge over the Tamar, six 
miles above Salt-Ash, (where he had before endeavoured to force 
his passage by water, but had been beaten off with loss,) having 
mastered the guaid there; the earl of Stamfoid following him 
two or three days’ march behind, with a new supply of horse and 
foot, albeit those the Scotchman had with him were much 
superior to those of the King’s, which upon this sudden invasion 
were forced to retire with their whole strength to Bodmin , 
whither, (foreseeing this storm some few days before it came,) 
they had again summoned the 2)OS8e comitatuSj which appealed 
in con&ideiable numbers. 

248 They had scarce refreshed themselves there, and put 
their men in order, when Ruthen, with his horse, foot, and 
,) .ni I S cannon, was advanced to Liskard, within seven miles ^ of Bodmin , 
from whence tliey moved towards the enemy with all alacrity, 
knowing how necessary it was for them to fight before the earl 
of Stamford, (who was at that time come to Lanson with a 
strong party of horse and foot,) should be able to join with the 
^ [Exeter on Nov 21, 1642, and Plymouth on Dec 8 ] * [about 15 ] 
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rebels And as this consideration was of importance to hasten 1643 
the one, so it prevailed with the other party too ; for Kuthen, 
apprehending that his victory, (of which he made no question,) 
would be clouded by the presence of the earl of Stamford, who 
had the chief command, resolved to despatch the business before 
he came. And so sir Kalph Hopton (to whom the other com- 
missioners, who had a joint authority with him, willingly 
devolved the sole command for that day, lest confusion of ordeis 
might beget disti action) was no sooner known to be drawing 
towards him, (to whom a present battle was so necessary, that 
it was rCipolvcd, upon all disadvantages, to have fallen on the 
enemy in the town rather than not fight,) but Ruthen likewise 
drew out his forces, and, choosing his ground upon the east side 
of Bradock-Down near Liskard, stood in battalia to expect the Jan 19 
enemy Sir Ralph Hopton, having likewise put his men in 
Older, caused public prayers to be said in the head of every 
squadron, (which the rebels observing, told their fellows ‘ they 
were at mass,’ to stir up their courages in the cause of religion,) 
and, having winged his foot with his horse and dragoons, he 
advanced within musket-shot of the enemy, who stood without 
any motion Then, perceiving that their cannon were not yet 
conje up from the town, he caused two small non minion-drakes 
(all the artillery they had) to be diawn under the cover of little 
parties of horse to a convenient distance from the body of the 
enemies; and after two shot[s] of those drakes, (which, being 
not discerned and doing some execution, struck a great terror 
into them,) advanced with his body upon them, and with very 
easy contention beat them off their ground, they having lined 
the hedges behind them with their reserve, by which they 
thought securely to make their retreat into the town But the 
Cornish so briskly bestirred themselves, and pressed them so 
hard on every side, being indeed excellent at hedge-work and 
that kind of fight, that they quickly won that ground too, and 
put their whole array in a rout, and had the full execution of 
them as far as they would pursue. But after that advantage 
they were always moie sparing than is usually known in civil 
wais, shedding very little blood after resistance was given over, 
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1648 and having a very nohle and Chiistian sense of the lives of 
their brethi en • insomuch as the common men, when they have 
been pressed by some fiercer officer to follow the execution, have 
answered, ^ they could not find in their hearts to hurt men who 
had nothing 111 their hands/ 

249. In this battle, without the loss of any officer of name, and 
very few common men, they took twelve hundred and fifty 
prisoners, most of their colours, all their cannon, being four 
brass guns, (whereof two were twelve pounders,) and one iron 
saker, all their ammunition, and most of their arms Euthen 
himself, with those few who could keep pace with hup, fled to 
Salt- Ash, which ho thought to fortify, and by the neighbourhood 
of Plimmoth and assistance of the shipinng to defend, and thereby 
still to have an influence upon a good pait of Cornwall The 
call of Stamford, leceiving quick advertisement of this defeat, 
ill gieat disoider retired to Tavistock, to preserve the utmost 
parts of Devon from incursions Hereupon, after a solemn 
thanksgiving to God for this gieat victory, (which was about 
the middle of Januaiy,) and a little refieshing their men at 
Liskard, the King's forces divided themselves. Sir John 
Barkley and colonel Ashburnham, with sir Bcvil Greenvill’s, 
sir Nicholas Slanning’s and colonel Trevamon's voluntary regi- 
ments, and such a party of hoise and diagoons as could be 
spared, advanced to Tavistock to visit the earl of Stamfoid 
The lord Mohun and sir Ealph llopton, with the lord Mohun's 
and colonel Godolphii/s voluntary legiments and some of the 
train-bands, marched towaids Salt- Ash to dislodge Euthen , 
who in three days (for there was no more between his defeat at 
Biadock-Down and his visitation at Salt- Ash) had cast up such 
works, and planted such store of cannon upon the nariow 
avenues, that he thought himself able, with the help of a goodly 
ship of four hundred tons, in which were sixteen piece[s] of 
cannon, which be had brought up the iiver to the veiy side of 
the town, to defend that place against any stiength was like to 
be brought against him. But he quickly found that the same 
spiiit possessed his enemies that drove him from Liskard, and 
the same that possessed his own men when they fled fiom 
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thence ; for as soon as the Cornish came up, they fell upon his 1643 
works, and in a short time beat him out of them, and then out Jan. 22 
of the town, with a good execution upon them, many being 
killed, and more drowned , Ruthen himself hardly getting into 
a boat, by which he got into Plimmoth, leaving all lus ordnance 
behind him, which, together with the ship, and sevenscore 
prisoners, and all tlieir colours which had been saved at Liskard, 
weie taken by the conquerors, who were now again entire 
masters of Cornwall. 

250. The earl of Stamford had not the same patience to abide 
the othe^* party at Tavistock, but before their approach quitted 
the town ; some of his forces making haste into Plimmoth, and 
the le&t retiring into Exciter. And so, though the old super- 
stition of not going out of the county again disbanded the train- 
bands, the Cornish with all their voluntary foices drew into 
Devon, and fixed quarters withm less than a mile of Plimmoth, 
and kept guards even within musket-shot of their line Sir 
John Barkley in the mean time, with a good paity volant of 
hoise and diagooiis, with great diligence and gallantry visiting 
all places in Devon where their people were gathered together 
and dissolving them, took many prisoners of name , and so kept 
James Chidly [Chudleigh], the major geneial of the Parliament- 
forces, from raising a body there, which he industriously 
intended. 

251. In these necessaiy and brisk expeditions, falling upon 
Chagfoid (a little town in the south of Devon) before day, the 
King lost Sidney Godolphin, a young gentleman of incomparable 
parts ; who, being of a constitution and education moi e delicate, 
and unacquainted with contentions, upon his observation of the 
wickedness of those men in the House of Commons of which he 
was a member, out of the pure indignation of his soul and con- 
science to his country had with the first engaged himself with 
that party in the West : and though he thouglrt not fit to take 
command m a profession he had not willingly chosen, yet as his 
advice was of great authority with all the comraandeis, being 
always one in the council of war, and whose notable abilities 
they had still use of in their civil tiansactions, so he exposed his 
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1643 person to all action, travail, and hazard ; and, by too forward 
engaging himself in this last, received a mortal shot by a musket 
a little above the knee, of which he died in the instant ; leaving 
the ignominy of his death upon a place which could never other- 
wise have had a mention to the wot Id. 

252. After this, which happened about the end of January^, 
in respect of the season of tlie year and their want of ammu- 
nition finding that they could make no impression upon the 
strong holds of the enemy, they retired with their whole forces 
to Tavistock ; where they refieshed and rested themselves many 
days, being willing to ease their fast friends of CoinwaH-as much 
as was possible from the trouble and charge of their little army. 
The difficulties tliey were entangled with were very prodigious , 
of which one was, that the West was so entirely possessed by 
the enemy that they could have no correspondence, or receive 
any intelligence from the King, not one messenger in ten arriv- 
ing at his journey’s end Then, though the justice and piety 
of the cause added much power to paiticular peisons in raising 
an army, yet the money that was raised for the maintenance and 
payment of that army was entirely upon the leputation, credit, 
and interest of paiticular men : and how long that spring would 
supply tliose sti earns the most sanguine amongst them could not 
presume. But the want of ammunition troubled them most of 
all They had yet had none but what had been taken out of 
the low store of Pendennis castle and what they had won from 
the enemy , the first wanted a supply for its own provision, but 
which way to procure that supply they could not imagine ; and 
the fear and apprehension of such straits against which no pro- 
bable hope occurs, is more grievous and insupportable than any 
present want. 

253. In this instant, as if sent by Providence, an opportunity 
found them they had scaice courage to hope for. Captain 
Carteret, the controller of the King's navy, in ^ the beginning of 
the troubles, (after he had refused to have command in their 

‘ [Probably early in February, the news reaching Oxford on Feb 19. 
Mercurtus Auhcus, pp 91, 100 ] 

^ [‘ having in,’ My ] 
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fleets), had without noise withdrawn himself and his family out 1643 
of England to Jarsey ; and being there impatient to be quiet 
whilst his master was in the field, he transported himself into 
Cornwall with a purpose to raise a troop of horse and to engage 
in that service. When ho came thither, he was unanimously 
impoi tuned by the commanders, after they had acquainted him 
with their hopeless and desperate want of powder, to assist them 
in that manner that the many good ports in their power might 
be made of some use to them in the supply of powder : where- 
upon ho shortly returned into France, and first upon his own 
ciedit, i^iid then upon return of such commodities out of Corn- 
wall as they could well spare, he supplied them with so great 
propoitions of all kinds of ammunition that they never found 
want after. 

254 In the mean time, when they were clouded with tliat 
want at Tavistock, some gentlemen of Cornwall wlio adhered to 
the rebels, and were thereby dispossessed of their country, made 
some overtuies that a treaty might be entered into, whereby the 
peace of those two counties of Cornwall and Devon might be 
settled, and the war be removed into other parts. They who 
had most experience of the humours and dispositions of the 
factious party easily concluded the little hope of peace by such 
a treaty ; yet the pi oposition was so specious and popular that 
there was no rejecting it ; and therefore they agreed to a meet- 
ing between persons chosen of cither side ; and the earl of 
Stamford hunself seemed so ingenuous b that at the very first 
meeting, to shew their clear indentions, it was mutually agreed M.vr 
that every person employed and trusted in the treaty should 
first make a protestation in these words : 

255 ‘ I do solemnly vow and protest, in the presence of Almighty God, 
that I do not only come a commissioner to this treaty with an hearty 
and fervent desire of concluding an honourable and firm peace between 
the two counties of Cornwall and Devon, but also will to the utmost 
of my power prosecute and really endeavour to accomplish and effect the 
same, by all lawful ways and means I possibly can ; first, by maintaining 
the Protestant religion established by law in the Church of England, 
the just rights and prerogative of our sovereign lord the King, the just 


* [‘ ingenious/ MS ] 
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1643 privileges and freedom of Parliaments, together with the just rights and 
liberty of the subject , and that I am without any intention (by fomenting 
this unnatural war) to gam, or hope to advantage myself with the real 
or personal estate of .my person whatsoever, or obtaining any office, 
command, title of honour, benefit, or reward, either from the King’s 
majesty or either or both Houses of Parliament now assembled And 
this I take in the presence of Almighty God, and as I shall answer the 
same at his tribunal, according to the literal sense and meaning of the 
foregoing words, without any equivocation, mental reservation, or other 
evasion whatsoever So help me God.’ 

256. The taking this protestation with that solemnity, and 
the blessed Sacrament thereupon, made even those who before 
expected little fruit from the treaty believe that men,, being so 
engaged, would not be liable to those passions and affections 
which usually tiansported that paity, and so to hope that* some 
good might proceed fiom it. And theiefore the King s party 
were easily induced to letire with then forces into Cornwall , 
and thereupon a truce and cessation was agieed upon, tliat the 
treaty might proceed without interruption. In which treaty, 
(the same continuing beyond the expiration of tins present year 
1642 ), we shall for the present leave them, that we may take a 
short survey of the northern parts, and remember by what 
degrees they came to feel the calamities, and to bear their 
burden in the civil war. 

257 When the King left Yorkshire, he appointed sii Tliomas 
Glemham, (at the desiie of the gentlemen of that county, as was 
befoie lemembered ^), to stay in York, to older and command 
those forces which they should find necessary to i^ise to defend 
themselves fiom the excursions of Hull, whence young Hotham 
infested the country more than his father, who was willing 
enough to sit still in his garrison, whence he believed he could 
make advantage upon the success of either party and they who 
were most inclined to the Parliament (wheieof the loid Fairfax 
and his son were the chief), from whom the King was so far from 
expecting any notable mischieve that he left them all at their 
own houses when ho went thence, and might, if he had thought 
it lequisite, have carried them away prisoners with him, were 
rather desirous to look on than engage themselves in the war, 
1 [Book V. § 445 ] 
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presuming that one battle would determine all disputes, and the 1643 
party that pievailed in that would find a general submission 
throughout the kingdom. And truly I believe there was scarce 
one conclusion that hath contributed more to the continuance 
and length of the war, than that general received opinion in the 
beginning that it would be quickly at an end. Hereupon, there 
being but one visible difference like to beget distractions in the 
country, which was about the militia, the King appointing it to 
be governed and disposed by the commission of array, and the Par- 
liament by its oidinance, for the composing [thereof^] the gentle- 
men ojf the several opinions proposed between themselves that 
neither the one nor the other should be meddled with, but that 
all should be contented to sit still, without engagement to either 
party This seemed veiy leasonable to the Parliament party, 
who were rather carried away with an implicit reverence to the 
name of a Parliament (the fatal disease of the whole kingdom) 
than really transported with the passion and design of the 
furious part of it, and who plainly discerned that by much the 
greatest part of the persons of honour, quality, and interest in the 
country would cordially oppose their proceedings for, besides 
the loid Fairfax, theie were in truth few of good reputation and 
fortune who ran that way On the other hand, the King’s party 
thought their work done by it ; for they having already sent 
two good regiments of foot, the one under colonel John Bellasis, 
younger son to the lord viscount Falconbridge, and the other 
under sir William Pennyman, and two regiments of dragoons, the 
one under colonel Duncombe, the other, colonel Gowre, besides 
three or four good troops of horse, and the King being at that 
distance that they could not send him farther supply, they 
thought they had nothing to do but to keep the country in such 
a peace, that it might do the King no harm by sending men to 
the earl of Essex or adhering to the garrison of Hull ; and con- 
cluding as the other did, that the decision between the King 
and Parliament would be at the first encounter Upon these 
deliberations, articles were solemnly drawn up, consented to, 1642 
and subscribed, by the lord Fan fax and Harry Bellasis, the heir 
' [‘ whereof,’ MS ] 
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1643 apparent of the lord Falconbridge, who were the two knights 
who served in Parliament foi Yorkshire, nearly allied together, 
and of great kindness till their several opinions and affections 
had divided them in this quarrel, the former adhering to the 
Parliament, the latter, with great courage and sobriety, to the 
King. 

258. With them, the principal persons of either party sub- 
sciibed the articles, and gave their mutual faiths to each other 
that they would observe them , being indeed no other than an 
engagement of neutrality, and to assist neither party. Of all 
the gently of Yorkshire theie weie only two dissenters on tlx; 
Parliament side, young Hotham and sir Edward Rhodes, who, 
though of the better quklity, was not so much known or con- 
sideied as the other. But they quickly found seconds enough , 
for the Pailiament no sooner was informed of this transaction 
than they expressed their detestation of it, and gently in words 
(though scornfully in matter) leprehending the lord Fairfax and 

1642 his party for being cozened and overieaclied by the other, they 
4 dedal ed, ‘ that none of the paities to that agreement had any 
authority to bind that county to any such neutrality as was 
mentioned in that agreement, it being a peculiar and piopei 
power and privilege of Parliament, whore the whole body of 
the kingdom is represented, to bind all or any part thereof 
that it was veiy prejudicial and dangerous to the whole 
kingdom that one county should withdiaw themselves from 
the assistance of the rest, to which they were bound by law, 
and by several oiders and declarations of Pailiament , tliat it 
was very deiogatory to the power and authority of Pailiament 
that any piivate men should take upon them to suspend tlie 
execution of the ordinance of the militia^ declared by both 
Houses to be according to law and very necessary at that time 
for the preservation of the peace and safety of the kingdom 
And therefore,* jthey said, ‘they thought themselves bound in 
conscience to hinder all further proceedings under that agree- 
ment ; and ordered that no such neutrality should be observed 
in that county. For if they should suffer particular counties to 
divide themselves fiom the rest of the kingdom, it would be a 
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means of bringing all to ruin and destruction/ And therefore 1643 
they further declared, that *■ neither the lord Fairfax nor the 
gentlemen of Yoikshire, who were parties to those articles, noi 
any other inhabitants of that county, were bound by any such 
agreement, but required them to pursue their former resolutions 
of maintaining and assisting the Parliament in defence of tlie 
common cause, according to their general Protestation wherein 
they were bound with the rest of the kingdom, and against the 
particular piotestation by themselves lately made, and accord- 
ing to such orders and commissions as they should receive from 
both Houses of Parliament, from the committee of the Lords 
and Commons appointed for the safety of the kingdom, or from 
the eail of Essex, loid general.’ And, lest this their declaration 
should not be of power enough to dissolve this agreement, they pub- 
lished their resolution, and directed that master Hotham and sii 
Edwaid lihodes should pioceed upon their former instiuctions: 
and ‘ that they should have power to seize and appiehend all 
delinquents that were so voted by the Parliament, and all such 
otheis as delinquents as had or did shew themselves opposite 
and disobedient to the ordeis and proceedings of Pailiament.’ 

259. Ui)on this declaiation and vote, not only young Hotham 
fell to the piactice of acts of hostility with all license out of the 
garrison at Hull, but the loid Fan fax himself, and all the gentle- 
men of that party who had with that protestation signed the 
articles, instead of resenting the reproach to themselves, tamel;y 
submitted to those unicasonable conclusions, and, contrary to 
then solemn piomise and engagement, preimied themselves to 
bear a part in the war, and made all haste to levy men 

260. Upon so great a disadvantage were the King’s party in all 
places; who were so precise 111 promises and their personal undei- 
takings that they believed they could not serve the King and his 
cause if their reputation and integrity weie once blemished, though 
some paiticular contract proved to his disadvantage . whilst the 
other exposed their honours for any present temporary conveni- 
ences, and thought themselves absolved by any new resolution of 
the Houses, to whose custody their honour and ingenuity was 
committed. The present disadvantage of this rupture was greatei 
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1643 to the King’s party there than to the other. For, (besides that 
many who concurred with them very fiankly and solicitously 111 
the neutrality separated themselves from them now there was a 
necessity of action) they had neither money to raise men nor 
arms to arm them , so that the strength consisted in the gentle- 
men themselves and their retinue, who, by the good atfections of 
the inhabitants of Yoik, weie stiong enough to secure one another 
within the walls of that city. Then, the eail of Cumberland, 
in whom the chief power of command was to raise men and 
money in a case of necessity, though he was a person of entire 
devotion to the King, was in his nature inactive, and utterly un- 
expeiienced in affairs and exigents of that nature. 

261. On the other hand, the opposite party was strengthened 
and enabled by the strong garrison of Hull, whence young Ho- 
tham on all occasions was ready to second them with his troop 
of horse, and to take up any well affected person who was sus- 
pected to he loyal , which drove all resolved men from their 
houses into York, where they only could be safe They could 
have what men more they desired from London, and both ready 
money from thence to Hull and ordinances to raise what they 
would in the county to pay them. Leeds, Halifax, and Bradford, 
three very populous and iich towns, (which depending wholly 
upon clothiers natuially maligned the gentry,) were wholly at 
their disposition. Their neighbours in Lincolnshire were m a 
body to second them, and sir John Gell was on the same behalf 
possessed of Dai by and all that county, there being none that 
had the hardiness yet to declare there for the King. So that if 
sir John Hotham’s wariness had not kept him from being active, 
and his pride and contempt of the lord Fairfax, upon whom the 
country chiefly depended, hindered him from seconding and 
assisting his lordship, or if any man had had the entire command 
of those parts and forces to have united them, the Parliament 
had with veiy little resistance been absolute masters of all 
Yorkshire, and as easily of the city itself. But their want of 
union in the by, though they agreed too well in the main, gave 
the King’s paity time to breathe, and to look about for their 
pieservation. Thereupon they sent to the earl of Newcastle for 
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assistance, offering, if he would march into Yorkshire, they would 1643 
join with him and be entirely commanded by him , the earl of 
Cumberland willingly offering to waive any title to command 

262 It was before remembered \ that when the King left 
York he had sent the earl of Newcastle, as a person of great 
honour and interest in those parts, to be governor of Newcastle, 1642 
and so to secure that port that the Pailiament might neither 
seize it noi the Scots be biibed by it to come to the assistance 

of their biethien Which commission fiom the King his loid- 
ship no sooiiei executed, without the least hostility, (foi that 
town received him with all possible acknowledgments of the 164^ 
King’s goodness in sending him,) but he was impeached by the 
House of Commons of high tieason Prom his going thither 
(which was in August) till toward the end of November, the 
eail spent his time in disposing the people of Northumbeiland 
and tlie bishopric of Durham to the King’s service and to a right 
understanding of the matters in difference, in the foitifying 
Newcastle and the river, whereby that haiboui might be only in 
the King’s obedience, in raising a garrison for that place and 
providing arms for a faither advance of the cause Then he 
provided for the assistance of bis friends in Yorkshire, whose 
condition giew every day more desperate For the Parliament, 
finding the inconveniences of having no commander in chief in 
those paits, had caused their generalissimo, the earl of Essex, 
to send a commission to the lord Fairfax to command all the 
forces of Yorkshire and the adjacent counties in chief by which, 
ill less time than could be leasoriably imagined, he was able to 
draw together an army of five or six thousand horse and foot, 
so that York must presently have been swallowed up. 

263 But in the beginning of December the eail of Newcastle 
marched to their relief ; and, having left a good garrison in 
Newcastle, and fixed such small garrisons in his way as might 
secure his communication with that poid;, to which all his am- 

^ [Book V § 385 1 

^ [On Sept 27, 1642, Parliament approved the election of lord Fairfax 
as general for the county (CommonH Joum II 785) , his commission was 
ordered on Nov 23 (Markham’s Lrfe of T Fairfax, 1870, p 65 ), and he 
leceived it on Dec 3 {JRmhwoith, III 11 91).] 
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1643 munition was to be brought, with ' a body of near three thousand 
foot and six or seven hundied horse and dragoons, without any 
encounter with the enemy, (though they had threatened loud,) 
t>ec 3 ^ he entered Yoik, having lessened the enemy’s strength, without 
blood, both in territoiies and men. For as soon as he entered 
Yoikshire two regiments raised in Eiclimonclshire and Cleveland 
dissolved of themselves, having it yet in their choice to dwell at 
home or to leave their houses to new comers The eail, being 
now master of the north as far as York, thought rather of foim- 
ing an army, and providing money to pay it, than of making any 
fuither progiess in the wintei ; and therefoie suffeied the lord 
Fan fax to enjoy the southern pait of that laige rich county 
till the spring and his improved postuie should enable him to 
advance . yet few days passed without blows, in which the Pai- 
liament foi ces had usually the worst. 

264. Slioitly after the eail’s coming to York, general King 
repaired to him whom he made lieutenant general of his army, 
who, notwithstanding the unavoidable^ piejudice of being a 
Scotchman, ordered his foot with gi eat wisdom and dexterity: 
the chaige of the hoise being at the same time committed to 
general Ooiing, who by the Queen’s favour, notwithstanding all 
former failings, was recommended to that province, and quickly 
applied himself to action so that, though the lord Fan fax kept 
Selby and Cawwood, both within a small distance from Yoik, 
the earl was absolute master of the field And now the Nortli 
yielding secuie footing for those who had been unieasonably 
persecuted for their obedience to the King, the Queen heiself 
thought of returning into England. 

265. Iler majesty had fiom her flist going into Holland dex- 
terously laboured to advance the King’s interest, and sent veiy 
gieat quantities of arms and ammunition to Newcastle, (though 
by the vigilance of the Pai liament agents m those parts and the 
power of thcii , ships too much of it was intercepted,) with some 

^ [‘ and with,’ MS ] 

^ [Gough Yorkshire MS 22 in BodI Libr , Nov 30, Drake’s jE'boracm??, 
p i6r] 

•* fin the end of Jan. or beginning of Feb See Mei c Aulicus, p 74.] 

* [This word IS sub&t tuted for ‘ ineparaMe.’] 
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considerable sums of money, and good store of officers, who by 1043 
the connivance of the piincc of Aurange came over to seive 
then own King And irom this extraordinary care of her ma- 
jesty’s, and hei known giace and favoui to the person of the eail 
of Newcastle, who she well knew had contracted man 3 ’’ enemies by 
the emineney of his devotion to the King, that army was bj" the 
Pailiament styled the Queens at mg and the Cathohc army^ theieby 
to expose lici majesty the nioi 0 to the rude malice of the poo})le, 
and the arinjrto then jirejudice, persuading them that it consisted 
ol none but pi ofessed Papists, who intended nothing but th(> extii- 
pation of tlie Pi otestarits and establishing thmi own piofossion 

2()G j^bout the middle of Pebiuaiy the Queen took shipping Jan 19 
fioin Holland, in a States’ man-of-war assigned by the j)iinc(* of 
Aui tinge with otheis foi her convoy, and aiiivi'd safely in Ftb 20 
Puilington Bay upon tlie coast of Yorksliiie; wheie slie had the 
patience to stay on shipboaid at aiichoi the space ol two days, 
till the eail had notice to diaw sucli a pait of his loices that 
way as might secuie hei binding and wait on h(i to Yoik, 
which ho no sooner did, (and he did it with all imaginable ex- 
pedition,) but her majesty came on shore, and for the present Feb 22 
was ph'ased to refiesh hei self 111 a convenient house upon the 
very key, wlieie all accommodations weie made foi hei lecep- 
tion , theie being many things of moment to be unshipped beloie 
she could leasonably cntei upon hei journey towaids Yoik 
267 The second day aft ei the Queen s landing^, ikitten, \ice- 
admnal to the earl of Waiwick, (who had -v^aited to niteicept 
her passage,) with foui of the King’s ships, ai rived in Builing- 
ton lioad, and, finding that bei majesty was landed, and that 
she lodged uiion the kej", bunging his ships to tlie nearest 
distance, being veiy eaily 111 the moining, dischaiged above one Feb 2 ^, 
bundled cannon (whereof many weie Liden with cio'^s-bai shot) 
for the space of two hours upon the house wheie hei mnjesty 
was lodged * whereupon she was forced out of l«n bed, some of 
the shot making way thiough her own chain bei, and to shelter 
lieiself under a bank in the open fields. AYhich baibaious and 

^ [The fleet had been driven back by storms after being a fortnight at 
fcca J ^ [i\ttti hei aiiiNcilJ 
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1643 treasonable act waft so raucli the more odious in that the Parlia- 
ment never so far took notice of it as to disavow it ^ ; so that 
many believed it was very pleasing to, if not commanded by, 
them, and that if the ships had encountered at sea they would 
have lelt no hazard unrun to have dcstioyed her majesty 

2G8 The Queen shoitly after lemoved to York, and the 
King’s affairs pro&peied to that degree, that, as the earl of New- 
castle had befoie fixed a garrison at Newark m Nottingham- 
shire, which kept the forces of Lincoln from joining entiiely with 
the lord Fan fax and had with gicat courage beaten off a foiraed 
body of the rebels who attempted it, so he now seiij Charles 
Ca[ve]ndi&]i, the younger brother of the call of Devonshire, wutb 
a paity volant of horse and diagooins into Lincolnshiie ; where, 
Mai oil 23 about the middle of Maicli, he assaulted Giantham, a new 
garrison of the rebels, which he took, and in it above three 
bundled piisoneis, with all then ofhcci s, ai ms, and ammunition. 
And about the same time, sii Hugh Cholmely, who had done 
very notable seivice to the Pailiament, and oftenei defeated the 
eail of Newcastle’s ti oops (though he had lieen in tiutli hurried 
to that party rather by the engagement of sir John Hotham, 
wnth whom he had long friendship, than by his own inclination) 
than any officei of those parts, veiy frankly revolted to his 
allegiance , and, waiting on hci majesty for her assurance of his 
Mai [21?] paidon, delivered up the castle of Scarborough (a jilace of gieat 
impoitaiice) to the King ; the command and goveinment whereof 
was again by the eail committed to him, which he dischaiged 
with com age and singular fidelity. By this means, and those suc- 
cesses, the lord Fan fax quitted Selby, Cawwood, and Tadcastei, 
and retired to Pomfiet and Halifax , wheieby the eail was upon 
the matter possessed of that wdiole large county, and so able to help 
bis neighbouis. This was the state of that jiait of the North 
wdnch was undei the eail of Newcastle’s commission for Lan- 
cashire, Cheshiie, and Shropshire were in awoise condition; of 
which, and the neighbour counties, it will be necessary in the next 
place to say somewhat, and of those first which layfaithest oft‘. 

§ 76 269 . We have said before, that when the King left Shrews- 

^ [On March 10 the House of Lords ordered enquiry. Joxmi V 644 ] 
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bury, and marched to meet the eail of Essex, (which he did at 1643 
Edgehill,) all his designs being to come to a battle, and the 
opinion of most that a battle would determine all, he was to 
apply all the strength and forces he could possibly raise to the 
increasing liis army; so that he left no one gariison behind 
him, but relied upon the interest and authority of the lord 
Strange, (who was, by the death of his fatlier, now eail of 
Darby,) to suppress all commotions and insurrections which 
might happen in the counties of Lancashire and Clieshii e ; 
whicli his lordship was confident he should be able to do, and 
was theij generally believed to have a greatei influence upon 
those two counties, and a moie absolute command ovei the 
people in them, than any subject 111 England had in any other 
quaiter of the kingdom. The town of Hhiewsbury, and that 
good county, (where he had been so prospeious, and by which 
the people weie moie engaged,) he inti listed only to that good 
spirit that then possessed it, and to the legal authoiity of the 
shrieves and justices of the p(‘ace. And it fared in those 
counties as in all other paits of the kingdom, that the number 
of those who desired to sit still was greater than of those who 
desired to engage of cither paity, so that tlicy weie generally 
mcliijcd to articles of neutiality And m C'heshiie, the active 1642 
people of both sides came to those capitulations with as much 
solemnity as had been in Yorkshire, and with the same de- 
claration (so much the same tliat there was no other difference 164:; 
but alterations of names and places) were absolved fiom the ^ 
observation of them. And then sir William Brueiton, (a 
gentleman of a competent fortune in that county, and knight 
for that shire in Pailiament, but most considerable for a known 
aveiseness to the goveiiimeiit of the Church,) biingmg with 
him from London a troop of horse and a regiment of dragoons, 
marched thither to protect those who weie of that paity, and Jan 28 
under such a shelter to encouiage them to appcjir. 

270 . The city of Chester was firm to the King, by the viitue 
of the inhabitants and interest of the bishop and cathedral 
men, but especially by the leputation and dexteiity of Mr. 
Bridgeman, son to the bishop, and a lawyer of very good 
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1643 estimation, who not only informed them of their duties and 
encouraged them in it, but upon his credit and estate, both 
which were veiy good, supplied them with whatsoever was 
necessary for their defence , so that they were not put to be 
honest and expensive together. But as they had no gariison 
of soldiers, so they had no officer of skill and expeiience to 
manage and direct that courage which at least was willing 
to defend their own walls , which they were now like to be 
put to. Therefore the King sent thither sii Nicholas Byron, 
a soldier of very good command, with a commission to be colonel 
general of Cheshire and Shropshire, and to be governor of Chester , 
who, being a person of gieat affability and dexteiity as well as 
maitial knowledge, gave great life to the designs of the well 
affected there, and, with the encouragement of some gentlemen 
of North Wales, in a short time raised such a power of hoise 
and foot as made often skiimislies with the enemy, sometimes with 
notable advantage, nevei with any signal loss , so that sir 
William Bruerton fortified Naiitwich, as the King’s party did 
Chester fiom which gariisons, (which contained both their 
foices,) they contended which should most prevail upon, that is 
most subdue, the affections of the county to declare for and join 
with them. But the fan expectation of Cheshiic was clouded by 
the storms that arose in Lancashiie, where men of no name and 
contemned interest, by the mere ciedit of the Pailiament and 
frenzy of the people, on a sudden snatched that laige and popu- 
lous county from their devotion to the gi eat eai 1 of Darby 
271. The town of Manchester had from the beginning (out 
of that factious humour which possessed most corpoiations, and 
the pride of their wealth) opposed the King and declaied 
magisterially for the Pailiament. But as the major pait of 
the county consisted of Papists, of whose insuiiections they 
had made such use in the beginning of the Pailiament, when 
they had a mind to alarm the people with dangeis, so it was 

confidently believed that there was not one man of ten 

throughout that province who meant not to be dutiful and 

loyal to the King . yet the restless spirit of the seditious party 

was so sedulous and industiious, and every one of the party so 
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ready to be engaged and punctually to obey, and on the other 1643 
hand the eail of Dai by so unactive, and through greatness of 
mind so uncomplying with those who were fuller of alacrity 
and would have proceeded more vjgoiously against the enemy, 
or thiough fear so confounded, that, instead of countenancing 
the King’s party 111 Cheshire, which was expected from him, 
the eail insensibly found Lancashire to be almost possessed 
against him , the rebels every day gaining and foitifying all 
the strong towns, and sui prising his tioops, without any con- 
siderable encounter. And yet, so hard was the King’s condition, 
that, thqpgh ho knew those great misfoituiies pioceeded from 
want of conduct and of a vigorous and expert commander, he 
thought it not safe to make any alteiation, lest tlie eail might 
be piovoked, out of disdain to have any supenor in Lancashire, 
to manifest how much he could do against him, though it 
appealed he could do little foi him Yet it was easily dis- 
cerned that his ancient power there depended more upon the 
fear than love of tlie people, there being very many now in 
this time of liberty engaging themselves against the King that 
they might not be subject to that lord's commands 

272 Howcvei, the King committing Lancashii c still to his 
loidship’s caie (whose fidelity, without doubt, was blameless, 
whatevei his skill and courage was,) lie sent the lord Oapel to Apr 6' 
Shrewsbury, with a commission of lieutenant general of Shrop- 
shire, Cheshiie, and Noith Wales , who, being a poison of 
great foiturie and honour, quickly engaged those paits in a 
cheerful association, and raised a body of horse and foot, that 
gave sii William Biuertoii so much trouble at Nantwich that 
the garrison at Chester had breath to enlarge its quai ters and 
to provide for its own security , though the enemy omitted no 
opportunity of infesting them, and gave them as much trouble 
as was possible. And it cannot be denied but sir William 
Bruerton and the other gentlemen of that pa#ty, (albeit their 
education and course of life had been very different from their 
present engagements, and for the most part were very un- 

1 [Confirmation by the King of a commission granted by prince Eupert 
on Apr 4 Black’s Doequets of Ldters Patent 1642-6, pp 24, 57 ] 
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1643 promising to matters of courage, and therefore were too much 
contemned enemies,) executed their commands with notable 
sohiiety and indefatigable industry, (virtues not so well prac- 
tised in the King’s quarters,) insomuch as the best soldiers 
who encounteied with them had no cause to despise them. It 
IS true, they had no other stiaits and difficulties to struggle 
with than what proceeded from their enemy, being always sup- 
plied with money to pay their soldiers and with arms to arm 
them ; whereby it was in theii power not to grieve and oppress 
the people , and thereby (besides the spirit of faction that 
much governed) the common people were moie de^voted to 
them, and gave them all intelligence of what might concern 
them. Whereas they who were intrusted to govern the King’s 
affaiis had intoleiable difficulties to pass through, being to 
raise men without money, to arm them without weapons, (that 
IS, they had no magazine to supply them,) and to keep them 
together without pay; so that the country was both to feed 
and clothe the soldier, which quickly inclined them to remember 
only the burden and forget the quarrel. 

273. And the diffeience in the temper of the common people 
of both sides was so gieat, that they who inclined to the 
Pailiament left nothing unperfoimed that might advance the 
cause, and were incredibly vigilant and industrious to cross 
and hinder whatsoever might piomote the King s : whereas 
they who wished well to him thought they had porfoimed 
their duty in doing so, and that they had done enough for him 
that they had done nothing against him. 

274 Though, by this sending the lord Capel, those counties 
of Shropshire and Cheshire, with the assistance of North 
Wales, kept those paits so near their obedience that their 
disobedience was not yet pernicious to the King in sending 
assistance to the eail of Essex against his majesty or to the 
lord Fairfax against the earl of Newcastle, yet those counties 
which lay in the line between Oxford and Yoik were, upon the 
matter, entirely possessed by the enemy The gariison of 
Northampton kept that whole county in obedience to the 
Parliament, save that from Banbury the adjacent paiishes were 
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forced to bring some contribution thitber. In Warwickshire 1643 
the King had no footing ; the castle of Warwick, the city of 
Coventry, and his own castle of Killingworth, being fortified 
against him. The lord Grey, son to the earl of Stamford, had 
the command of Leicestershire, and had put a gairison into 
Leicester Darbyshire, without any visible party in it for the 
King, was nndei the power of sir John Gell, who had fortified 
Dai by And all these counties, with Staffordshire, were united 
in an association against the King, under the command of the 
loid Brook, who was by the eail of Essex made general of that 
association ; a man cordially disaffected to the government of 
the Chuich, and upon whom that paityhad a great dependence. 

This association received no other interruption fiom 01 for the 
King than what colonel Hastings gave , who, being a younger 
son to the earl of Huntingdon, had appeared eminently for the 
King fiom the beginning, having laised a good troop of horse 
with the first, and in the head thereof charged at Edgehill 
275 Aftei the King was settled at Oxford, colonel Hastings, 
with his own troop of hoise only and some loose officeis which 
he easily gathered together, went with a commission into 
Leicestershire of colonel general of that county, and fixed 
himself at Ashby de la Zouch, the house of the eail of Hunt- 
ingdon, his father, who was then living; which he presently 
foitified, and, in a very shoit time, by his inteiest there 
laised so good a paity of hoise and foot that he maintained 
many skirmishes with the lord Grey, the King’s service being 
the more advanced there by the notable animosities between 
the tv 0 families of Huntingdon and Stamford, between whom 
the county was divided passionately enough, without any other 
quariel. And now the sons fought the 2 >u.bhc quarrel with 
their private spirit and indignation But the King had the 
advantage in his chamjnon, the lord Grey being a young man, 
of no eminent parts, and only backed with the credit and 
authority of the Pailiament, whereas colonel Hastings, (though 
a younger brother,) by his personal reputation had supported 
his decaying family, and by the interest of his family, and the 
affection that people bore to him, brought, no doubt, an addition 
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1643 of power to the very cause , insomuch as he not only defended 
himself ap^ainst the forces of the Parliament in Leicestershire, 
but disquieted sir John Gell in Daibyshirc, and fixed some 
convenient garrisons in Stafibrdshire 

276 About the same time, some gentlemen of that county, 
rather well affected than well advised, before they were well 

Feb enough provided to go thiough their work, seized [on’] the Close 
in Leitchfield for the King, a place natuially strong, and 
defended with a moat and a very high and thick wall , which 
in the infancy of the war was thought a good fortification To 
suppress this growing force within the limits of his as^ciatioii 
the lord Brook advanced with a formed body of horse, foot, and 
cannon, part drawn from the eail of Essex’s army, and the rest 
out of the garrisons of Coventry and Warwick; and, without 
any resistance, entered the city of Leitchfield, which, being 
unfortihed, was open to all comeis The number in the Close 
was not great, nor theii provisions such as should have been, 
and very well might have been, made , so that he made no doubt 
of being speedily master of it, sir John Gell having brought 
up a good addition of strength to him from Darby. He was 
so far from apprehending any danger from the besieged that 
himself lodged in a house within musket-shot of the Close , 
March 2 where, the very day he meant to assault it, sitting in his 
chamber, and the window open, he was fiom the wall of the 
Close by a common soldier shot with a musket in the eye, of 
which he instantly died without [a] word. 

277 There were many discourses and observations upon his 
death, that it should be upon St. Chad’s day, (being the 
[second] day of [March ’^],) by whose name, (being a bisliop 
shortly after the first planting of Christianity in this island,) that 
church had been anciently called. And it was reported that 
111 his prayer that very morning, (for he used to pray publicly, 
though his chaplain weie in the presence,) he wished, ‘ that if 
the cause he were in were not right and just, he might be 
presently cut off.’ They who were acquainted with him be- 
lieved him to be well natured and just, and rather seduced and 

^ [‘ of,’ MS ] * being the \hlanTc] day of Februaiy,’ MS.} 
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corrupted in his understanding than perverse and malicious. 1643 
Whether his passions or conscience swayed him, he was un- 
doubtedly one of those who could have been with most difficulty 
leconciled to the government of the Church or State and 
therefore his death was looked upon as no ill omen to peace, 
and was exceedingly lamented by that party, which had scarce 
a more absolute confidence in any man than in him However, 
it brought not that relief to the besieged in the Close as was 
believed it would, for the same forces, under sii John Gell, 
proceeded so vigorously in the work, and tliey within so faintly 
or unsliilfully, that without any of that distiess which men 
thought it might bear, and which it did within a shoit time 
after beai against the King the place was yielded without March s 
other conditions than of quarter ; by which many persons 
became prisoneis, of too good quality to have their names 
remembeied 

278 By this prize, the spirits of that party were much 
exalted, and the King’s party in those paits as much cast 
down. Yet some gentlemen lie took themselves to the town of 
Stafford, and having too much declaied for the King, when 
they thought Leitchfield would have been of strength to secure 
them, to hope to live unhuit at their houses, resolved to 
defend that place , against which the tiiumphant Gell drew 
his bite fleshed tioops But the earl of Northampton, (who 
intended the lelief of Leitchfield, if they had had any patience 
to expect it,) with a strong party of horse and diagoons from 
his garrison of Banbury came seasonably to their succour, and 
put himself into the town ; and the same night beat up a 
quarter of the enemy’s, in which he killed and took above one 
hundred of their horse. Bir John Gell letiied so far as to 
meet with sir William Bruerton, who, from Nantwitch, was 
coming to join with him for the subduing of Stafford ; and, 
having done that, resolved to march m a bod^ foi the clearing 
the other counties. When they were joined, being near 3000 
foot and horse, with a good train of artillery, they moved back 

^ [It endured a ten daj^s’ siege before its surrender to pnnee Rupert on 
Apr 20 in the same year ] 
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1043 towards Stafford, imagining the earl of Noitliampton would 
meet them without the walls : and it so fell out ; for the eail 
no sooner heard that the rebels were drawing towards the 
town, but he drew out his party to encounter them, imagining 
it could be only Gell, whose numbers he understood, and who«e 
courages he much undervalued. 

March 19 279 . It was on a Sunday, about the middle of March, when, 

in the afternoon, he marched out of Stafford , his paity consist- 
ing of horse and dragoons and some few foot, the whole number 
being under one thousand, and found the enemy 111 very good 
order, expecting them upon a plain called Ilopton-heath, some 
two miles fiom Btaffoid Though the number was more than 
double to the carl’s, yet the heath seeming very fair, the 
breadth of it bc'ing more than musket-shot from enclosure on 
each side, and the number of his horse being at least equal to 
the other, he resolved to charge them , and accordingly did it, 
with so good success that he totally routed that part of their 
horse ; and rallying again his men, he charged the other part 
of their hoise, which stood more in shelter of their loot, and so 
totally routed and dispeised them that the enemy had scarce 
a horse left upon the field, and took likewise from them eight 
pieces of cannon. 

280. In this second charge the eail of Northampton, being 
engaged on the execution very near or amongst then foot, had 
his horse killed under him. So that his own horse (according 
to their unhappy piactice) with too much fury pursuing the 
chase, he was left encompassed by his enemy, so that what his 
behaviour was aftei wards, and their carnage towards him, can 
be known only by the testimony of the rebels , who conlesscd 
that, after he was on his feet, he killed with his own hand the 
colonel of foot who made first haste to him, and that after his 
headpiece was stricken off with the butt-end of a musket, they 
offered him quarter, which they say he refused, answering, that 
‘he scorned to take quarter from such base rogues and rebels 
as they were.’ After which, he was slam by a blow with a 
halbert on the hinder part of his head, receiving at the same 
time another deep wound in his face. 
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281. All this time the enemy’s foot stood, which (after their 1043 
hoise were dispersed) sir Thomas Byron, who commanded the 
jiiince of Wales’s regiment, (a gentleman of great courage and 
of very good conduct,) charged with good execution But the 
night came on apace, and the field which they thought so fair 
was found full of coal-pits and holes dangerous for their horse , 
so that they thought fit to foihear farther action till they might 
have the morning’s light, and stood all that night in the field. 
When the morning ajipeaied, theie was no enemy to he seen. 

For, as soon as the fight ended, and the night drew on, that 
they weie uiiperceived, they had left the field, in hope that their 
scattered hoise would find them in quaiters more i emote from 
the danger But the victorious party was so haiassed with 
duty, and tiled with the fight, so cast down with the loss of 
their geneial, and so destitute of officers to direct and command 
what was to ho next done, (for the loid Compton, the eail’s eldest 
son, had i eceived a shot in the leg, sir Thomas Byron a shot 
111 the thigh, wheiehy they were not ahle to keep the field, and 
many other ofiiceis huit,) that they retired to refresh them- 
selves at Staff’d d, after they had taken the spoil of the field 
and huiied then dead 

282 In this fight, which was sliaip and short, there were 
killed and taken piisoneis of the Pailiament paity above 200 , 
and more than that number wounded , for the horse chaiging 
among their foot, more weie huit than killed. Eight pieces of 
their cannon and most of their aniinunition was likewise taken 
Of the call’s paity weie slain but 25 , whereof there were two 
captains, some infeiior officeis, and the rest common men , but 
there were as many huit, and those of the chief officers. They 
who had all the ensigns of victory but their general, thought 
themselves undone ; whilst the other side, who had escaped in 
the night, and made a hard shift to carry his dead body with 
them, haidly believed they were losers ; 

Et, velut aequali bellatum sorte fuisset, 

Componit cum classe virum 

283. The truth is, a greater victory had been an unequal 
recompense for a less loss. He was a person of gieat courage, 
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1643 honour, and fidelity, and not well known till his evening, 
having, in the ease and plenty and luxury of that too happy 
time, indulged to himself with that license winch was then 
thought necessary to great fortunes but fiom the beginning 
of these distractions, as if he had been awakened out of a 
lethargy, he never proceeded with a lukewarm temper. Before 
the standard was set up, he appeared in Warwickshire against 
the lord Brook, and as much upon his own rejiutation as the 
justice of the cause, (which was not so well then undei stood,) 
discountenanced and drove him out of that county, afterwaids 
took the ordnance from Banbury castle, and biouglit them to the 
King As soon as an aimy was to be raised, he levied, with the 
first, upon his own charge a trooj) of horse and a legiraent of foot, 
and (not like othei men, who warily distributed their family 
to both sides, one son to serve the King, whilst the father oi 
another son engaged as far for the Pailiament) entirely dedicated 
all his children to the quarrel, having foui sons officers undei 
him, whereof three charged that day in the field and, troru 
the time he submitted himself to the profession of a soldier, no 
man nioie punctual upon command, no man moie diligent and 
vigilant in duty All distresses he bore like a common man, and 
all wants and hardnesses as if he had never known plenty or ease, 
most prodigal of his jieison to dangei, and would often say that 
‘ if he outlived these wars, he was certain never to have so noble 
a death ^ So that it is not to be wondered, if, upon such a 
stroke, the body that felt it thought it had lost more than a limb 
284 As soon as it was known where the enemy rested after 
tlieir retieat, the young earl of Northampton sent a tiumpet to 
sir J. Gell to desiie the body of his father, that he might give 
it such decent burial as became him Gell and Bruerton jointly 
by letter demanded in exchange for the dead body all their 
ammunition, prisoners, and cannon they had lost at the battle , 
which demands |?eing so unreasonable, and against the law of 
arms, the earl sent again to them, to desire that, if they would 
not return the corpse, his ^ surgeon might have leave to embalm 
it, whereby it might be preserved to leceive those rights when 
’ [‘that his,’ MS] 
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they should he willing to gratify him, which he presumed upon 1643 
more dispassioned thoughts they would be. Their answer to 
this was as unreasonable as the other, ‘ that they would neither 
send the body nor permit his surgeons to embalm it ’ ; pie- 
suming, it is probable, that the piety of the son would have 
prevailed to have their unheard of propositions complied with 

285 And so we shall foi the present leave these parts, and 
visit the piincipality of Wales, of which hitherto very little 
hath been said, and fioin the affection whereof the King had 
fiom the beginning a very great bimefit; it having supplied 
him with three or four good regiments of foot, in which many 
of thcir*gentry weie engaged, be foie the battle of Edgehill 

286 It hath been before remembeied that the marquis of § 237 
llartfoid drew with him out of Wales, and brought to Oxford 
about Chiistmas, near two thousand men, leaving Wales guarded 
only with the couiage and fidelity of the gentry and inhabitants 
After that, Noith Wales lying most convenient to back Chester 
and Sbrewsbuiy, which places, whilst the enemy was master of 

the field, received their chief supplies of men and provisions 
liom thence, the King always put it under the goveinment of 
those to whom he committed those paits South Wales, which 
is much the laiger and richer jinit of that dominion, he com- 
mitted to the charge of iho lord Haibert, eldest son to the 
marquis of Woicester, whom he made his lieutenant geneial, A pi 6 
adding Monmouthshire to his commission. 

287. There were, in the opinion of many, great objections 
against committing that employment to that noble loid, whose 
person many men loved and very few hated Fiist, he had no 
knowledge or expeiience in the martial profession; then, his 
religion, being of that sort of Catholics the people rendeied 
odious by accusing it to be most Jesuited, men appieheiided 
would not only produce a greatei brand upon the King of 
favouring Papists and Popery than he liad begi yet reproached 
with, (for, though he had some Papists entertained in his 
armies, yet all men trusted by him in superior commands were 
men of unblemished integrity in the Piotestant religion ; and 
in all his armies he had but one general officer of the contiary 
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1043 religion, sir Arthur Aston, whom the Papists notwithstanding 
would not acknowledge for a Papist ;) but would give ^ oppor- 
tunity and excuse to many persons of quality, and gieat interest 
in those counties, (between whom and that lord’s family there 
had been perpetual feuds and animosities,) to lessen their zeal 
to the King’s cause out of jealousy of the other’s religion. 
And those contestations had been lately improved with some 
sharpness by the lord Haibert’s carriage towards the lord 
marquis Hartford during the time of his residence there, when, 
out of vanity to magnify his own powei, he had not shewed 
that due regaid to that of the other which he should have had. 
And no doubt, (if he liad been of that mind,) it would much 
more have advanced the King’s service if he would have con- 
tributed his full assistance to another, who more popularly might 
have borne the title of such a command. 

288. But, on the other side, the necessity of disposing those 
parts, divided from the rest of the kingdom, under the com- 
mand of some person of honour and inteiest, was very visible, 
and the expedition in doing it was as penal and necessary , the 
Parliament being possessed of Gloster and Bristol, and so 
having such an influence upon the trade and livelihood of that 
people by theii absolute command of the Severn, that except 
there were extraordinary care of keeping them they would be 
quickly lost. Besides that at the same time there was dis- 
course in the Houses of sending the eail of Pembroke thither, 
whose estate was very great in those parts, and his reputation 
equal. Then, the Parliament had already such a footing in 
Pembrokeshire that many of the principal gentlemen had de- 
clared for them, and the harbour of Milford Haven gave their 
fleet opportunity to give them all supplies and relief. This 
being the state of those parts, the lord Harbert not only offered 
but desired to receive that command, and engaged himself not 
only to secure ^t from the opposition and malignity of the 

^ [These three words have by a mistake been altered by Clarendon in 
the MS to * this gave,’ thereby dislocating the sentence By the alter- 
ation, however, he appears to show that what at first was only an apprehen- 
sion became realized in fact.] 
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other party, but before the spring to raise such a strength of 1643 
horse and foot, and to provide such an equipage to march with, 
that might reduce Gloster, and be then added to the King's 
army when he should be ready to take the field , and all this 
so much at his own charge, (for his father, who was well able, 
would furnish money, as was pretended^, upon the King’s 
piomise to repay him when he should be icstoied to his own,) 
that he would receive no part of the King’s revenue, or of such 
money as he could be able to draw for the supply of his own 
more immediate occasions. This was a very gieat offei, and such 
as no man else could so reasonably make For the marquis of 
Worcester was generally reputed the greatest monied man of 
the kingdom , and probably might not think it an unthiifty 
thing rather to disburse it for the King, who might be able to 
repay it, than to have it taken from him by the other party, 
which would be hardly questionable if they prevailed. 

289. The lor d Harbcrt himself was a man of more than 01 dinary 
affection and reverence to the person of the King, and one who, 
he was sure, would neither deceive nor betray him. Foi his re- 
ligion, it might work upon himself, but could not disquiet other 
men, for though he were a Papist, he was never like to make 
others so , and his reputation and interest was very great with 
many gentlemen of those counties, who were not at all friends to 
his religion It was not possible to employ any person of in- 
terest and power in those parts, (and there were many objections 
from the nature and manners of that people against a mere 
stranger,) against whom there would not be some faction and 
animosity, (for the emulations and dissensions between families 
was general and notoiious,) and therefore it would be best to 
choose such a one who was like to have a greater faction for 
him than against him. And it was to be hoped that the old 
grudges and prejudice, which had been rather against the 
house of Worcester, and the Popish religion professed there, 
than against the person of this lord, would have been com- 
posed and declined by his fair and gentle carriage towards all 

' [The words * as was pretended ’ have been interlined by Clarendon, in 
his later hand ] 
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1648 men, (as in truth he was of a civil and obliging nature,) and 
by the public-heartedness of those who, for the cause and 
conscience sake, would (it was hoped,) sacrifice all trivial and 
private contentions to a union that must vindicate the religion, 
honour, and justice of the kingdom. 

290 Upon these reasons and these presumptions, the King 
granted such a commission as is before mentioned to the lord 
Harbert; who, with more expedition than was expected by 
[many] or by otheis believed possible, raised a body of above 
fifteen hundred foot and near five hundred horse, very well and 
sufficiently armed ; which increased the merit of the service 

291 The horse he put under the command of his brother, the 
lord John Somerset, a maiden soldier too , and the foot under 
colonel Lawlj’’, (whom he made his major general,) a bold and 
a sprightly officer. About the middle of February he marched 

Feb. towards Gloster, with an ill omen at his setting out ; for a 
rabble of country people being got together, without oidei or 
officer of name, barricadoed a little village in the forest of 
Deane (called Cover [Colcford]), thiough which he was to pass, 
and refused to give him entrance ; and out of a window killed 
colonel Dawlyaiid two officers more, without Imiting a common 
soldier; whereby that body was destitute of any person of 
experience to command them. However, the lord Harbert-, 
(who was himself seldom with his forces,) shortly after placed 
colonel Brett in that command, who, without any skirmish of 
importance, marched through the forest of Deane, and fixed 
a quarter which contained his whole body at the Vineyard, the 
bishop of Glostei’s palace, within less than half a mile of 
Gloster; and by that means, there being only a long bridge 
over the Severn by which men could come out or go into 
Gloster, he fully blocked up the town on that side, expecting 
that prince Morrice from Ciceter should take equal care to dis- 
tress it on the other; which he did to a good degree 

292 But sir William Waller, with a light party of horse and 
dragoons, near two thousand, from the earl of Essex his army, 
had made a quick march through Wiltshire, (after his taking 

1 [‘any/ MS] 
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of Chichester,) and taking with little loss and trouble a small 1643 
garrison of the King’s, consisting of about six or seven scoie', 
at Malmesbury, before it was fortified or provided, made a face March 22 
of looking towards Ciceter ; where when he found he was ex- 
pected, by a sudden night march, (in which he was very dexter- 
ous and successful,) he posted to the iiver of Severn, six miles 
west of Gloster, from whence he had appointed many flat boats 
to meet him ; and in them, in the light day, the guard of the March 24 
liver being either treachei ou&ly or sottishly neglected by the 
lord Harbert’s forces, transported his whole body, which upon 
the advantage of that pass might have been resisted by a hun- 
dred men. Heieupon the consternation was so great amongst 
the new Welsh soldiers, very tew of their officers having ever 
seen an enemy, that, though their woiks were too good to be 
entered by hoise and diagoons, though the avenues weie but 
iiairow, in all which they had cannon planted, and their num- 
beis veiy near if not fully equal to the enemy, upon the advance 
of sir William Waller upon them, without giving or receiving 
blow, they fairly sent out to tieat, and as kindly deliveied up March 25 
themselves and their arms upon the single grant of quarter. 

A submission so like a stratagem, that the enemy could haidly 
tiust it. Yet, 111 the end, they made a shift to put near thir- 
teen hundred foot and three troops of horse prisoneis into Glos- 
tei, the lord Harbert himself being at that time at Oxford, and 
the loid John Soineiset with three or four troops at a safe 
distance fiom the rest 

293 . This was the end of that mushiump-[mu&hroom]-army, 
which grew up and pejished so soon that the loss of it was 
scarce apprehended at Oxford, because the stiength, 01 lather 
the 11 umbel, was not undei stood But if the money which was 
laid out in the raising, arming, and paying that body of men, 
which never advanced the King’s seivice in the least degree, 
had been brought into the King’s receipt at, Oxford to have 
been employed to the most advantage, I am persuaded the war 
might have been ended the next summer. For I have heard 
the lord Haibert say, that those preparations, and the other 
^ about 300,’ Mercunus Aulicus, p. 148 ] 
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1043 which hy that defeat were rendered useless, cost above thiee- 
score thousand pounds ; whereof, though much came from the 
marquis ’s coffers, yet, no doubt, the general contribution from 
the Catholics made a good part ; and very considerable sums 
woi e received by him of the King’s revenue upon wardships and 
other ways for it was a common practice in those times for 
men to get into employments upon promises that they would 
not do this or that without which nobody else would undertake 
that service , and being upon those terms leceived into it, they 
immediately did the other, because no other man could do the 
service without it. 

294 The fame of this prodigious victory so subdued all those 
parts, that sir William Waller, with the same spiiit of celeiity, 
and attended by the same success, flew to Hereford, and, being 
April 25 a walled town, and replenished with a gaiiisoii, had that like- 
wise delivered to him upon the same terms as the other was ; 
and fiom thence (being with more confidence refused to be ad- 
mitted into Worcester than he thought reasonable to require it) 
April 12 passed to Tewkesbury \ which he likewise surpiised, being 
newly garrisoned , his motion being so quick, that though 
pi nice Moirice attended him with all possible diligence, he 
could novel farther engage him than in light skirmishes ; and, 
having taken this piogiess, leturned safe to Gloster, and from 
thence to the earl of Essex’s army , having made no other use 
of his conque'itH than the dishonouring so many places which 
had so quietly yielded to him ; into which (for he fixed no one 
gariison) the King’s forces immediately enteied again So that 
his majesty’s quaiters continued the same they were, harassed 
only and discountenanced, nothing straitened, by this incursion ; 
and the lord Haibert again intended new levies. 

295. Having now, with as much clearness as I could, remem- 
bered the true state of the King’s affairs and the condition of 
the kingdom at the end of this year 1642 , with which I intend 
to conclude this sixth book, I shall, before I return to Oxford 
to conclude the year, briefly call to remembrance the disconso- 
late state of Ireland; of which advantage was always taken 

^ [Tewkesbury was taken a fortnight before Hereford ] 
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against the King, to render him odious to the people as if he 1643 
countenanced, at least not sufficiently abhorred, that wicked 
and unnatural rebellion And this imputation was with so 
great art insinuated, that it got credit with many; insomuch 
as I have heard some who could make no other excuse for ad- 
hering to the Pailiament than that they were persuaded that 
the King favoured those rebels, which, they said, could not be 
without some design upon the religion, liberty, and piosperity 
of England. Whereas I can aver tiuly, upon as good giounds 
as ever any man spoke the heart of another, that the King 
always Jooked upon it as the most groundless, bloody, and 
wicked rebellion that evci possessed the spiiits of that people, 
and was not more giieved at any one ciicumstance of the 
domestic distraction than as it hindeied him fiom chastising 
and taking vengeance upon the other, which fiom his soul he 
desiied 

296 But in this discourse of Ireland, it cannot be imagined, 
neither do I intend, to mention any of the memoiable actions, 

(in which were as great instances of God’s own detestation of 
those inhuman rebels, by the signal victories He gave against 
them,) or other transactions within that kingdom ; but shall 
lemember no more of that business than had immediate refer- 
ence to and dependence on the difference between the King and 
the two Houses of Parliament 

297 It IS said befoie, that, when the first visible ruptuie 
was dedal ed between them, which was in the business of Hull, 
(which the King undei stood to be a diiect levying of war 
against him,) in the protestation made by his majesty that he 
would no farther treat oi concur with them in any acts pro- 
posed by them till he first leceived reparation or satisfaction in 
that particular, he always excepted what should any way con- 
cern Ireland^, in which he offeied to consent to whatsoever 
might reasonably conduce to the reducing tlrtiso i ebels , and 
did, after that, concur in some propositions of that nature. Yet 
it IS certain that from that time the two Houses were so busy 
in preparing the war for England, that they did very little 

^ [See book V §§93,113] 
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1643 advance the war of Ireland, save only by some small supplies of 
May 5 money and provisions. The King ob 3 ected to them the employ- 
13 ' jng the monies laised by Acts of Parliament for the pieservation 
and reduction of Ireland, with a special clause that the same 
should not be diverted to any other use whatsoever, in the 
suppoiting the unnatural war and rebellion against his majesty, 
particularly one bundled thousand pounds at one time; and 
that many soldiers raised under pretence of being sent into 
Ii eland, were, contrary to their expectation and engagement, 
forced to serve under the earl of Essex against the King , of 
which he named sir Faithful Fo[itc]&kue’s regiment of horse, 
and the lord Whai ton’s and the loid Kerry’s regiments of foot. 

298 To this they answeied^, ‘ that albeit they had, upon the 
urgent occasions of this kingdom, sometimes made use of the 
monies raised and collected for Ireland, yet that they had m 
due time repaid it, and that the other affairs had never suffered 
by the loan: and for the men, that it proceeded from his ma- 
jesty’s own default; for after they had laised them, with a 
si'iious intention to send them into Ii eland under the command 
of the lord Wharton, the King refused to giant a commission to 
him to transpoit them, and so they had been compelled to use 
them in their own soivice here ’ 

299 Tlie King replied, that ^it appeared they had diveited 
that money to other uses than those for which it was provided ; 
which was manifestly unlawful , and that it did not appear 
they had again leiinbursed it, because veiy little supply was 
sent thither, and very much wanted . and for the soldieis, that 
they fiist levied them without his majesty’s leave, which they 
had always before asked for their other levies, and, being levied, 
they desired a commission for the lord Whaiton to command 
them absolutely, without any dependence upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland , which had been never heard of, and which 
his majesty refused, but offered such a commission as was 
gi anted to other men.’ 

^ [Rushworth, III ii 318, Husbands, p 565, but there is no mention 
of Foitescue, or of lords Wharton and Kerry, in the messages of either 
date.] 
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300. On the other hand, they objected to the King the seizing 1643 
some cart-horses at Chester, provided for the train of aitillery 
for Ireland ; that lus forces had taken many clothes and provi- 
sions on the road, which weie going to Chester to he transported 
thither for the relief of the soldiers ’ ; and that he entertained 
and countenanced men in Ins coart which weie favourers or 
actors in that rebellion, naming the loid viscount Costeloe and 
the lord Taffe, which gave gieat umbrage to those who were 
well affected, and as great encouiagement to the rebels theie^ 

301 To the first, the King confessed ^ he found about six Oct 27 . 
score luyscs at Chester, which had long lain there ; and, at his 
remove fioni Nottingham, knowing the other horse and men 
raised for Ii eland were then marching with tlie carl of Essex 
against him, he knew not but these likewise niiglit be so like- 
wise employed, and thcrefoie in his own necessity took them for 
his own draughts. For the clothes which had been taken by 
his soldieis, that it proceeded by the detault of the Parliament ; 
who, after the war was begun, had sent those cairiages through 
his quaiters without sending to his majesty for a safe conduct, 

01 giving any notice to him of it till after they were taken 
that it was within two miles of Coventry (which was then in 
rebellion) that those clothes were taken , and that as soon as 
he knew they were designed for Ireland, his majesty had used 
the best means he could to recover them, but that the soldieis, 
who were almost naked, had divided them for their own sup- 
plies , and his majesty offered to give a safe conduct at all times 
for whatsoever should be designed for Ireland. 

302. The occasion of the other reproach, for countenancing 
persons who adhered to the rebels, was this. The lords Dillon 
(viscount Costeloe) and Taffe had, four months before, passed 
out of Ii eland into England, having never been in consort with 
the rebels, but so much trusted by them that they desired by 
their hands to address a petition to the Kiiigf humble enough, 
desiring only to be heard, and offering to submit to his majesty's 

^ [Cf. Husbands, 569 ] 

* {Lords' Journals, V 418, Oct. 23 , Husbands, p 653, Oct 25] 
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1643 single judgment. With this petition, and all other instmctions, 
(as they pretended,) these lords acquainted the Lords Justices 
and Council of Ireland, who were so well satisfied with the 
persons employed that they granted their safe pass, and sent 
letters by them of testimony. They were no sooner landed in 
England but they were apprehended, and sent prisoners to the 

1641 Parliament, and by them committed with all stiictness, as 

Dec 26 employed by the rebels of Ireland to the King, and that 

circumstance enforced and spread among the people with all 
licentious glosses against the King, who for that reason took 
no notice of their restraint, though from his ministers he re- 
ceived advertisement of the truth of the whole business. After 
some time was spent in close imprisonment, these loids, by peti- 
tion and all other addi esses they could make, pressed to be 
brought to any kind of examination and trial ; of which they 
found no other benefit than that, upon this impoitunity, their 
imprisonment was less close, and by degrees, under a formal re- 
straint, (which, though more pleasant, was not less costly,) had 
the liberty of London, and fiom thence, (after four months* 
restraint,) without being formally charged with any crime or 

1642 brought to any trial, which they often desired, they escaped, 
.lune 20. came to York; whither a messenger from the House of 

Commons followed them, and demanded them as prisoneis. 

303. Many were of opinion that they should have been de- 
livered back, foreseeing that the Pailiament would press the 
scandal of shelteiing them much to the King’s disadvantage ; 
and any imputations of countenancing the rebels of Ii eland 
found more credit, and made deeper impression with the people, 
than any other discourses of protecting malignants and delin- 
quents. On the other side, it was thought unreasonable to 
remit men to an imprisonment, which appeared to have been 
unjust by their not being proceeded against in so long time, 
especially when ^^heir coming to the King would be declared 
such a crime, that it would be now in their enemies’ power to 
cause them to be punished, which before they could not do ; at 
best, it were to deliver them up to the sergeant of the House 
of Commons, from whence no innocence could ledeem them 
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without paying such vast fees as would amount to a greater 1643 
sum than they could probably be suppKed with So that the 
King, who wished that they had rather gone any whither than 
where he was, resolved to take no notice of their escape And 
so they continued in his quaiteis, and put themselves into 
the troops , where they behaved themselves with good courage, 
and frankly engaged their persons in all dangerous enterprises. 

304 In these jealousies and contests, the King being visibly 
and confessedly unable to send succours of any kind thither, and 
the Parliament having enough else to do, and in truth not 
taking so much pains to pieserve it as to impute the loss of it 
to the King, poor Ireland got very small relief The earl of 
Leicester, Lord Lieutenant for that kingdom, had received his 
despatch from the King before he went to Shrewsbury , but 
when the King thought he would have gone directly to Chester 
and so to Ireland, his loidship leturned to London, which in- 
creased the King’s jealousy and prejudice to him, which his 1642 
former carriage, and a letter lately wiit by him from Netting- Sept 9 
ham to the eail of Northumbeiland, and by order of Parliament Sept 26 
printed, had begot to a gieat degiee. Shortly after his return 
to London, the House of Commons demanded to see the instruc- Oct 7 
tions he had received fiorn the King, which, as it was uniea- 
feonable 111 them, so he had received expiess command from the 
King not to communicate them. However, after he had avoided 
it as long as he could, and they continued peremptory in the 
demand, in the end he produced them to be peiused by the Oct 10 
committee of both Houses. The truth is, the eail’s condition 
was very slippery, and almost impossible to be safely managed 
by the most dexterous pei son. 

305. He was designed to that employment by the King 
shortly upon the death of the earl of Sti afford, (or rather be- 
fore, and not without some advice from that earl,) with as great 
circumstances of giace and favour as could bo, and as a person 
of whom entirely the King assuied himself, being then so un- 
gracious to the Parliament that, as there were some sharp 
glances at him in that time, (which are before reraembeied^) so 
^ [Book iv, note to § 42 , vol I p 41 1 ] 
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1043 nothing preserved him from a public exception but the interest 
of the earl of Nor thumbei land, whose sister he had married, 
whom that party was not willing to irreconcile After the re- 
bellion was broke out in Ireland, and the King had committed 
the cairying on the war to the Houses, he thought it absolutely 
necessary for his province to render himself as gracious to that 
people as was possible , and laboured that with so good effect 
and industry that he omitted that care which should have been 
observed in continuing his interest at Court. For the King 
and Queen grew every day less satisfied with him ; which sure 
he did not with wanness enough provide against, though I be- 
lieve he had never unfaithful purposes towards either of them, 
but did sadly project by his demeanour and interest in the 
Houses to provide so well for Ireland, and to go thither in so 
good a condition, that, being once there, he might be able to 
serve the King as he should be required. But one man is rarely 
able to act both those parts. 

306 For the shewing his instructions he gave a reason which, 
if he had been free from all other objections, might appear no ill 
excuse ‘He knew his instructions were such, that, being perused 
by the committee, could by no misconstruction, or possible per- 
version, be wiestcd to the King's disadvantage , ' as indeed they 
never were able, nor ever attempted, to fix any reproach from 
them upon the King; ‘ whereas, after they weie so peremptoiily 
required, if he should have as peiemptorily refused to submit, 
they would have concluded that there had been somewhat un- 
justifiable in them, and upon that jealousy made no scruple of 
publishing the worst reproaches upon his majesty.' And it may 
he he was not without an imagination, that if by this contest 
he had diawn the displeasure of the two Houses upon him, as 
could not be avoided, his misfortune at Court might have suf- 
fered that to have depiessed him, and revenged itself upon the 
choler of the other. And when he left the King between Not- 
tingham and Shrewsbury, his condition was so low, that a man 
might have imagined his inteiest would be best preserved by 
being within the verge of the Pai Lament's protection. As his 
return to London was beside the King’s expectation, so lus stay 
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there was longer than seemed to he [intended] by his own pro- 1643 
posal , for he stayed there above two months, till after the battle 
of Edgehill and both parties being fixed in their winter quar- 
ters ; and then, without waiting again on the King, though 
Oxford was very few miles out of his way, about the end of 
November he went to Chester, with a purpose of transporting 
himself for Ireland, but without the least appearance of addition 
of strength or provisions from the Parliament, neither were there 
ships there ready to transport him. 

307 About the end of November, four officeis of the army 1642 
in Ireland, sir James Montgomery, sir Hai dress Waller, colonel 
Arthur Hill, and colonel Audly Mervin, having been employed 
from Ireland to solicit the Pailiament for succours, came from 
London to Oxford, and delivered a petition to the King , in 
which they told him that 

308 ‘ They had addressed themselves to the Parliament for supplies, 
whose sense of their miseries and inclination to rediess appeared very 
tendei to them , but the present distempeis of the kingdom of England 
wore grown so gieat, that all future passages, by which comfort and life 
should be conveyed to that gasping kingdom, seemed totally to be 
obstructed , so that unless his majesty, out of his singular wisdom and 
fatherly care, applied some speedy [cure ^], his loyal and distressed subjects 
of that kingdom must inevitably perish ’ They acknowledged ‘ his princely 
favoui and goodness since this rebellion, so abundantly expressed in a deep 
sense and lively resentment of their bleeding condition,’ and therefoio 
they besought him, * amongst his other weighty cares, so to reflect upon the 
bleeding condition of that perishing kingdom, that timely relief might be 
afforded otherwise, his loyal subjects there must yield their fortunes as 
a prey, their lives a sacrifice, and their rebgion a scorn, to the merciless 
rebels, powerfully assi^^ted from abroad ’ 

309. And indeed the condition of the Protestants in that 
kingdom was very miseiable . for whilst the distractions of Eng- 
land kept them from receiving succours, the rebels had arms, 
ammunition, money, and commanders from Rome, Spain, and 
France; the Pope having sent a foimal avowed nuncio, to whose 
jurisdiction the Irish submitted, and the Kings of France and 
Spam having sent great supplies, and their agents to countenance 
and foment the rebellion, who gave notable countenance to the 
assembly and formed council for the rebels, settled at Kilkenny. 

' [‘ care,’ MS , * remedy,’ Loids Journals, V. 484 ] 
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1648 310 . The King, who well knew this petition was sent by the 

permission of those at Westminster, and that the agents em- 
ployed were men of notorious disaffection to him, who looked 
1642 for some such answer as might improve the envy of the people, 
^ used the messengers with all possible grace, and returned them 
as gracious an answer : 

311 ‘ That, from the beginning of that monsti ous i cbellion , he had had no 
greater sorrow than for the bleeding condition of that his kingdom That he 
had b}’ all means laboured that timely lelief might be alfoidetl to it, and 
consented to all propositions (how disadvantageous soever to himself,) that 
had been offered to him to that purpose , and not only at first recom- 
mended their condition to both his Houses of Pailiament, and immediately, 
of his own mere motion, sent over several commissions, and cau ed some 
proportion of arms and aiiimuriition (which the petitioners well knew to 
have been a great supiiort to the northern parts of that kingdom) to be 
conveyed to them out of Scotland, and offered ten thousand volunteers to 
undertake that wai , but had often pressed, by many several messages, 
that sufficient succouis might be hastened thither, and other matteis of 
smaller importance laid by, which did divert it , and offered, and most 
really intended, in his own royal person to have undi^rgone the danger of 
that war, for the defence of his good subjects and the chastisement of 
those peifidious and baibarous rebels, and in his several expiessions of his 
desires of treaty and peace, he had declared the miserable present condition 
and certain future loss of Ireland to be one of the principal motives most 
earnestly to desire that the present disti actions of this kingdom might be 
composed, and that others would concur with him to the same end ’ 

312 He told them, ‘He was well pleased that his offers, concurrence, 
actions, and expressions, were so rightly understood by the petitioneis and 
those who had employed them, (notwithstanding the gioundless and horiid 
aspersions which had been cast upon him ,) but he wished that, instead of 
a mere general complaint (to which his majesty could make no leturn but 
of compassion,) they could have digested, and offered to him, any such 
desires by consenting to which he might convey, at least in some degree, 
comfort and life to that gasping kingdom, preserve his distiessed and loyal 
subjects of the same fiom inevitably perishing, and the true Protestant 
religion from being scorned and trampled on by those merciless and 
idolatrous rebels And if tho petitioners could yet think of any such, 
and propose them to his majesty, he assuied them that, by his readiness 
to consent and his thanks to them for the proposal, he would make it 
appear to them, that their most pressing personal sufferings could not make 
them more desirous of relief, than his care of the true religion and of his 
faithful subjects, and of his duty, which obliged him, to his power, to 
protect both, rendered him desirous to afford it to them ’ 

313 . The King being fully infoiined now, as well by this 
committee as fiom his ministers of state in that kingdom, of 
the growing power of the rebels in Ireland, and of the weak 
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resistance his good subjects were like to make, whose only hopes 1643 
depended upon those succours which they presumed the Lord 
Lieutenant would bring over with him, and that he was now 
going thither without the least addition of strengtli, or probable 
assurance that any would be sent after him ; his majesty consi- 
dered likewise, that, besides the damp this naked arrival of the 
Lord Lieutenant there must cast upon the minds of all, it would 
make likewise a gieat alteration in the conduct of affairs there. 

For upon his landing, the commission to the earl of Ormonde of 
lieutenant general of the army would be determined , and there 
had those jealousies and disrespects passed between the earl of 
Leicester and him, that the earl of Ormonde was resolved no 
more to continue that command, but immediately to transport 
himself out of that kingdom, by which the King should lose 
the seivicc of a person much the most powerful, most able, and 
most popular, within that province, and who had, with wonder- 
ful courage and conduct and almost miraculous success, hitherto 
restrained the rage and fury of the rebels, and, indeed, a man 
so accomplished that he had either no enemies or such who were 
ashamed to profess they were so. 

314 . Upon those considerations the King thought fit, for 
some time, till he might farther weigh the whole business, to 
suspend the earl of Leicester's journey: and therefore sent to 1642 
him to Chester (where he had lain, in some indisposition of 
health, above a foitnight, and the ships being not yet come for 
his transportation) to attend his majesty at Oxford , which he 
did shortly after Christmas, and continued there ; the King 
directing the earl of Ormonde (whom about this time he made 1642 
a marquis) to carry on the war as he had done, and, during the 
absence of the Lord Lieutenant, to dispose of all places and 
ofiices in the army which became void ; and likewise making 
an alteration in the civil power ; for whereas sir William Par- 
sons and sir John Burlasy had continued LordsJustices from and 
before the death of the earl of Strafford, the King, finding that 
sir William Parsons (who was a man of long experience in that 
kingdom, and confessed abilities, but always of suspected re- 
putation) did him all imaginable disservice, and combined, with 
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1643 the Parliament in England, about this time removed sir Wil- 
March 30. liam Parsons from that trast, and in his room deputed sir Harry 
March 31 Tichhorne, a man of so excellent a fame, that though the Par- 
liament was heartily angry at the remove of the other, and 
knew this would never he brought to serve their turn, they 
could not fasten any reproach upon the King for this altera- 
tion. 

315 Another circumstance must not be forgotten. After 
Oct 4 the war broke out in England, the Parliament had sent over a 

couple of their members of the Commons (Mi. Raynolds and 
Mr. Goodwyn) as a committee into Ireland, to reside at Dublin, 
and had given direction to the Lords Justices that they should 
have leave to be present at all their consultations , which they 
had, and were no other than spies upon those who should pre- 
sume to deliver any opinions there not agieeable to the sense of 
the Houses. When the King made that alteration in the go- 
vernment, he likewise took notice that strangers weic admitted 
to be present at their debates, winch liad never been before 
practised, and therefore lequiied them that it might be so no 
more Hereupon their committee, (who had carried themselves 
very insolently and seditiously there, and with notable contempt 
of the King and his authority,) were by the Lords Justices and 
Council inhibited fiom being present at the Council, and there- 
Feb upon they quickly left the kingdom, and returned to London ; 
the Parliament unreasonably and impudently accusing the King 
of a new breach of privilege for this disrespect to their mem- 
bers, This was the state of Ireland, the war being that spring 
prosperously cariied on by the marquis of Ormonde, and the 
earl of Leicester still staying at Oxford with the title of Lord 
Lieutenant. And so we will return to Oxford and London. 

316 Many days being past since the return of the committee 
of Lords and Commons from Oxford with the King's answer to 
their propositions, and no reply being made by the Houses, or 
indeed any solemn debate entered thereupon, (for his majesty 
had every day information of what passed amongst them, even 
in their most secret councils,) and, on the contrary, preparations 
more vigorously intended for the war than had been before, in 
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sending out strong parties to infest the King’s quarters, (for, 1643 
besides the incursions and progress of sir William Waller which 
are before remembered, Mr Hambden had made sOme attempts Jan 27. 
upon the Brill, a garrison of the King’s upon the edge of Buck- 
inghamshire, but without effect and with some considerable 
loss,) m levying gioat numbers of men, for the lecruiting the 
earl of Essex’s army, and designing new extraordinary ways for 
the raising of money, and associating several counties of the 
kingdom towards the raising new armies : the King, as well to 
have the convenicncy of sending to London, (of which journeys 
he made good use,) as to quicken and necessitate them to some 
reply, slut another message to them, putting them in mind of Eeb 20 
the proposition he had made for a cessation of arms, and desiied 
that, ‘ if they approved of a cessation, the day upon which they 
thought fit it should begin, and such particulars, limits, and * 
conditions of it, as wci c necessary to be understood and agreed 
on befoio the cessation itself could actually begin, might be 
proposed by them. Since,’ his majesty said, ‘ he supposed, by 
the present gioat picpaiations of several foiccs to maichseveial 
ways, that, till all that should be agieed upon, they did not 
conceive themselves obliged to an actual cessation, so neither 
till then did his majesty conceive himself obliged to it* how- 
ever, he wished it might be clearly understood between them, 
that no such imputations as had been forraeily might be 
laid upon him, upon occasion of any thing that might inter- 
vene ’ 

317. This message put a necessity upon them of entering 
again upon the argument, and gave them who desired peace 
and accommodation an opportunity to press for the debate, 
which had been ciaftily laid aside for the despatch of other 
matters ; that party which was most deejdy engaged in the 
war, and resolved to carry it on, having a notable dexterity in 
keeping those things fiom being debated in v^hich they found 
their sense would not prevail. And at this time the number 
of those in both Houses who really desired the same peace the 
King did was (if they had not been overwitted by them) superior 
to the other. For, besides that manv nersons. who fm-m the 
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1643 beginning had always dissented from them, for their ease and 
conveniency had stayed amongst them, very many were con- 
vinced in their understandings that they had been misled, and 
discerned in what a bottomless gulf of misery the kingdom 
would be plunged if an immediate composure were not made , 
and some of those who had been as fierce as any, and given as 
great countenance to the kindling the lire, either out of con- 
science that they had done amiss, or fear that the King would 
prevail by power, or anger that they found other men valued 
above them in their present distraction, or their natural incon- 
stancy even in ill, weie most solicitous for a tieaty So that 
within few days after the receipt of this message both Houses 
Keb. 28 ’ agreed ‘ that there should be a treaty, in which so much of the 
King’s propositions as concerned the magazines, forts, and ships, 
and the proposition of both Houses for the disbanding the ar- 
mies, should be fiist treated on and concluded, befoic the pro- 
ceeding to treat upon any of the other pi opositions , and that 
the treaty should begin the fourth of Maich, 01 sooner if it 
might be ; and that from the beginning the time should not 
exceed twenty days.’ 

318 The persons they made choice of to tieat were the eail 
of Noithumberland, the lord Say, Mr. Pei point, sir William 
Armin, sir John Holland, and Mr. Whitlocke, for whose safe 
conduct they despatched a messenger to his majesty ; this le- 
solution being taken but the last day of February. As soon as 
March 3 the request was piesented, the King returned a safe conduct 
for the earl of Northumbeilaiid and the four commoneis, but 
refused to admit the loid Say to his presence, upon the same 
exception he had formerly lefused sir John Evelin at Col[n]e- 
brook, his lordship being peisonally excepted from paidon by a 
Kov 3 former proclamation ; but signified, that if they would employ 
any other person not within the same rule, he should as freely 
come as if he were in the safe conduct. 

319. Whether the lord Say was nominated by those who be- 

^ [This 18 the date of the final vote in Parliament, with 1 egard alike to 
the treaty and cessation of arms, but the vote for the treaty itself had 
passed three days before the receipt of the King’s message, viz. on Feb, 18 ] 
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lieved they should be able, upon the refiisal of him, (which they 1643 
could not hut foresee,) to break off all overtures of farther 
treaty, or whether they believed they had so far prevailed by 
underhand negociations at Oxford that he should be admitted, 
and that he would have been able to persuade the King to yield 
to what they proposed, or at least to have engaged the King to 
those who would have yielded to him, I know not ; but as it 
was not so insisted on at Westminster as to break the treaty, so 
many were of opinion at Oxford tliat the King should have 
admitted him They said, ‘ he was a wise man, and eould not 
but know that it would not be possible for him to make any 
impression upon his majesty’s judgment 111 the propositions in 
debate ; and therefore that he would never have suffered him- 
self to be designed to that negociation, (which, without doubt, 
by his interest in both Houses he might have pi evented,) if he 
did not purpose to do some signal service to his majesty.’ And 
indeed many believed tliat if he had come, and found the King’s 
goodness inclined to pardon and trust him, that he would have 
done the best he could to redeem his former breaches. Others 
were of opinion that he was so far from being inclined to serve 
the King, or advance the treaty, that he should have been sent 
as a spy leet others should And these were the thoughts both 
at Oxford and London But the King, who knew the lord Say 
as well as any of them, believed that it was not in his power to 
do any good, and if it had, that it was not in his will, was re- 
solved not to bieak his rule, lest such a remission might give 
advantage against him in the future, and so sent the answer 
above remembered 

320 . Together with this desire of a safe conduct, they sent 
his majesty word that they had likewise consented that there Feb 28. 
should be a cessation of arms on either side, under the restric- 
tions and limitations hereafter following ; 

321 1. ‘That all manner of arms, ammunitioj|i, victuals, money, 

bullion, and all other commodities, passing without such a safe conduct 
as may warrant tlieir passage, may be stayed and seized on, as if no 
cessation were agreed on. 

2. ‘ That all manner of persons passing without such a safe conduct 
as is mentioned in the article next going before, shall be apprehended, 
and detained, as if no such cessation were agreed on at all. 
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1643 3 'That his majesty’s forces in Oxfordshire should advance no nearer 

to Windsor than Wheatley, and in Buckinghamshire no nearer to 
Aylesbuiy than Brill , and that in Berkshire the forces respectively 
shall not advance nearer the one to the othei than now they are and 
that the Parliament forces in Oxfordshire shall advance no nearer to 
Oxford than Henley, and those in Buckinghamshire no nearer to Oxford 
than Aylesbury and that his majesty’s forces shall take ^ no new 
quarters above twelve miles from Oxford any way , and the Parliament 
forces shall take no new quarters above twelve miles from Windsor any 
way. 

4 ‘That no siege shall be begun or continued against Gloster, and 
that his majesty’s forces now employed in the siege shall return to 
Ciceter and Malmsbury, or to Oxford, as shall be most for their con- 
venience , and the Parliament forces which are in Glostershire shall 
remain in the cities of Glostei, Bristol, and the castle and town of 
Berkely, or retire nearer to Windsor, as they shall see cause and 
that those of Wales which are diawn to Glostei shall leturn to their 
quarters where they were before they drew down to Glostershire. 

5 ' That in case it be pretended on either side that the cessation is 
violated, no act of hostility is immediately to follow, but first the party 
complaining is to acquaint the lord genor.il on the other side, and to 
allow three days after notice for satisfaction , and m case satisfaction be 
not given or accepted, then five days’ notice to be given, before hostility 
begin, and the like to be observed m the remoter armies by the com- 
manders m chief 

6. ‘ Lastly, that all other forces in the kingdom of England and 
dominion of Wales, not before mentioned, shall remain in the same 
quarters and places as they are at the time of publishing this cessation, 
and under the same conditions as are mentioned in the articles before 
And that this ccbsation shall not extend to restrain the setting forth 
or employing of any ships for the defence of his majesty’s dominions 
322 ‘All which they desired his majesty would be pleased to ratify 
and confirm , and that this cessation might begin upon the fourth of 
March next, or sooner if it might be, and continue until the five and 
twentieth of the same month , and in the mean time to be published 
on either side , and that the treaty might likewise commence upon the 
same day , and the continuance thereof not to exceed twenty days.’ 

March i 323 These propositions were delivered to his majesty on the 
first of March, which was almost a month after the cessation 
had been proposed by him, (for his propositions were made on 
the third of February,) which administered cause of doubt that 
the overture was not sincere , since it was hardly possible that 
the cessation could begin so soon as the fourth, by which time, 
though the King should consent to the terms proposed upon 
sight, Ins answer could very hardly be returned to them. But 
1 [‘make,’ MS 3 
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the articles themselves were such as occasioned much debate 1643 
and difference of opinion amongst those who desired the same 
thing The King, after the examination of them with his 
Privy Council and at a council of war, made a committee out 
of each, to consider the inconvenience his consent to them might 
produce to Ins party, if that cessation and treaty did not pro* 
duce a peace , and the inequality in them, if the overture passed 
from an equal enemy according to the rules of war. Some were 
of opinion that the cessation should be consented to by the 
King upon the articles proposed, though they should be thought 
unequal, not only because it would be an act of great grace and 
compassion to the people, to give them some respite and taste 
of peace, and the not consenting to it (the reason not being so 
easy to be understood) would be as impopular and ungracious, 
but that they believed it would at least cast the people into 
such a slumber that much of their fury and madness would be 
abated, and that they would not be easily induced to part with 
the ease they felt, and would look upon that party as an enemy 
that robbed them of it , that it would give an opportunity of 
charitable intercom se, and revive that freedom of conveisation 
which, of itself, upon so groat advantage of reason as they be- 
lieved the King’s cause gave, would lectify the understandings 
of many who were misled but especially, that it would not 
only hinder the recruit of the earl of Essex’s army, (for that no 
men would be so mad to declare themselves against the King 
when they saw a cessation in oidei to restoring the King to his 
lights,) but would lessen the forces he had already; in that the 
army consisted most of men engaged by the pay, not affection 
to the cause, who, upon such a remission of duty as would 
necessarily attend a cessation, would abandon a party which 
they foresaw upon a peace must be infamous, though it might 
be secuie. And whereas all overtures of a treaty hitherto had 
advanced their levies upon pretence of being 114 a posture not to 
be contemned, they believed a real cessation would render those 
levies impossible. 

324. Others thought any cessation disadvantageous enough 
to the King, and, therefore, that the terms upon which ij; was 
K k 2 
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1643 to be made were to be precisely looked to : that the articles 
proposed would only produce a suspension of present acts of 
hostility and blood amongst the soldiers, but gave not the least 
taste of peace or admitted the least benefit to the people ; for 
that all intercom se and conversation was inhibited, insomuch 
as no person of the King’s party, though no soldier, had liberty 
to visit his wife or family out of the King’s quarters dm mg 
this cessation , and the hindering recruits could only prejudice 
the King, not at all the earl of Essex, who had at present a 
greater army than ever belore ; and the city of London was 
such a magazine of men as could supply him upon very small 
warning. Besides, though the state of the King’s ainiy and 
quarters about Oxfoid was such as might receive some advan- 
tage by a cessation, yet in the West it was hoped his affairs 
were in the bud ; and the eail of Newcastle was so much mas- 
ter in the North, that if a peace ensued not, (which wise men 
did not believe was seriously intended on the Pailiament’s part, 
by reason the propositions to be treated on weie so unreason- 
able, and impossible to be consented to,) such a cessation would 
hinder the motion and progress of the earl’s good fortune, and 
give time to the loidFayifax,(who was at present very low,) to put 
himself into such a posture as might give new trouble. And ’tis 
certain the noithern forces had then great dread of this cessation. 

325. To these considerations was added another of greater 
moment, and which could be less answered or poised by any 
access of benefit or advantage on the King’s party Hitherto 
the Parliament had raised their vast sums of money for the 
support of then army, (which could only be supported by con- 
stant great pay,) and the discharge of their other immense ex- 
penses incident to such a rebellion, from the city of London, and 
principally fiom their friends, not daring too ligidly to execute 
their ordinances generally, but contented themselves with some 
severe judgments upon particular men, whom they had branded 
with some extraordinary maik of malignancy, out of London, 
save only what they gleaned amongst their own zealots upon 
voluntary collections, and plundered by their army, which 
brought no supply to their common stock : and [of] what they 
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imposed upon cities and towns in wliicli they had garrisons, (in 1643 
which they had been likewise very tender,) they had received 
veiy little ; not venturing yet by any geneial tax and imposi- 
tion upon the people to inflame them, and inform them how far 
they meant to invade their liberty and their propel ty, with the 
jealousy whereof they had blown them up to all those swellings 
and seditious humours against the King , and apprehending 
that if they should attempt that, any encouragement of strength 
flora any of the King's aimies would make the whole kingdom 
use against them. 

326. *But now, aftei thc} had agreed to a treaty, and framed 
even articles for a cessation, they passed an oidinance for a Feb : 
weekly assessment throughout the kingdom towaids the sup- 
port of the war , by which was imposed upon tlie city of Lon- 
don the weekly sum of ten thousand pounds, and upon the 
whole kingdom no less than a weekly payment of three and 
thirty thousand five hundied and eighteen pounds, amounting 

in the year to one million seven hundied foity-tliiee thousand 
pounds ^ ; a prodigious sum for a people to bear who before this 
wai thought the payment of two subsidies in a year, winch in 
the best times never amounted to above two hundied thousand 
pounds, and never in our age to above one hundied and fifty, 
an insupportable burden upon the kingdom ; and indeed had 
veiy seldom borne the same under all the kings that ever 
reigned. For the speedy and exact collection wheieof they 
appointed by the same ordinance commissioiici s in each county, 
such as were sufficiently inclined to, and engaged 111 , their de- 
signs To this they added othei oidinaiicea, lor exacting the 
twentieth part, and other payments, throughout the kingdom ; 
which had been only undergone (and that not generally) in 
London , and, above all, for the sequestering and seizing of the 
estates of all who adhered .to the King 

327. Now if a cessation were consented ix) by the King, on 
tlie articles proposed, and thereby the King’s forces locked up 
within the several limits and narrow hounds in which they were 

^ [In the margin are written, more correctly, the following figuies, as 
the weekly and yeaily sums ‘X33518 3«., £1742943 i6« ’] 
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1643 contained, these ordinances might he executed throughout all 
their quarters, and thereby vast sums be raised. Their great 
association of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bed- 
ford, and Essex, (in neither of which the King had any visible 
party or one fixed quarter,) upon which the apprehension of the 
earl of Newcastle’s advance upon them kept them from notable 
pressures, would by this means yield them a great supjily of 
men and money. In Somersetshire and Devonshire, whilst sii 
Ralph Hopton might hereby be kept fiom advancing, they 
might raise what they would, and might dispose of the stocks 
and personal estate of those whom they had and would declare 
to be malignant , and so this cessation, (besides the damage and 
prejudice to the loyal paity,) would probably fill the rebels’ 
coffers, the emptiness whereof was the most, if not only, pro- 
bable way and means to determine the war. 

328 These considerations made a deep impression upon those 
who believed the treaty was not like to produce a peace , the 
Maich 7 number of which was increased by a new resolution at this time 
entered upon, and vigorously prosecuted, to foitify the city of 
London and to diaw a line about it, which was executed with 
marvellous expedition , which many believed would not have 
been then done, both for the charge and jealousy of it, if it had 
not been resolved it should not yet return to the King’s obedi- 
ence And many persons of honour and quality about the King, 
who had given gieat life to his affairs, were so startled with 
the sense of it, that they addressed themselves together to his 
majesty, and besought him, ‘ that they might not lose that now 
by an unequal cessation which had been preserved for them 
during the license of hostility, and that his and their enemies 
might not be that way enabled to destroy them, which yet they 
durst not attempt to do.’ The King hereupon, after solemn 
debate in Council, the chief officers, of his army being present, 
March 3 resolved to make such alterations in the articles as might make 
the terms a little more equal, at least prevent so intolerable 
disadvantages 

329. 1. To the first article as it was proposed by them, his 
majesty fully and absolutely consented. 
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330. 2 To the second likewise fully, as far as it concerned 1643 
all officers and soldiers of the army ; hut proposed that all other 
his subjects, 

‘ of what quality or condition soever, might, during the cessation, pass 
to and from the cities of Oxford or London, or any other parts of his 
majesty’s dominions, without any seaich, stay, or imprisonment of their 
jiersons, or seizure and detention of their goods or estates and that all 
manner of trade and commerce might be open and free between all his 
subjects, except between the officers and soldiers of either aimy, or for 
arms, ammunition, money, bullion, or victuals for tlie use of either army, 
without a pass or safe conduct which,’ his majesty told them, ‘ would be 
a good beginning to renew the trade and correspondence of the kingdom, 
and w’hereby his subjects might be restored to that libeity and freedom they 
were born to, and had so happily enjoyed till these miserable distractions , 
and which even duimg this war his majesty had to his utmost laboured 
to preserve, opening the way, by most strict proclamations, to the passage 
of all commodities even to the city of London itself’ 

331 3, 4, 5, 6 To these the King likewise consented, with 
two provisions : 

1. ‘ That such ships as were necessary to be set forth should be com- 
manded by such persons as his majesty should approve of 2 That 
during the cessation none of his subjects should be imprisoned otherwise 
than according to the known laws of the land, and that there sliould be no 
plundering or violence offered to any of his subjects ’ 

332. The first of these was inserted, (without purpose of in- 
sisting on it,) lest by the King’s consent to the article in the 
terms it was proposed, he might be thought to consent in any 
degiee to their usurpation of the naval authority. And the 
second was to prevent the execution of the ordinances before 
mentioned. 

333. And his majesty told them he hoped these small altera- 
tions 

‘ would sufficiently manifest how solicitous he was for the good of his 
people, for whose liberties he should insist, when in matters merely 
concerning himself he might descend to easier conditions , and how 
desirous he was that in this unnatural contention no more blood of his 
subjects might be spilt, (upon which he looked with much grief, com- 
passion, and tenderness of heart,) even of those wh( had lifted up tlieir 
hands against him And therefore he doubted not but both Houses would 
consent to them ’ However, * if any scruples should be made, he was 
willing that the commissioners for the treaty might nevertheless im- 
mediately come to him, and so all matters concermng the cessation might 
be there settled between them.’ 
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1643 334. After this answer returned by the King, many days 

passed without any return to him; and in the mean time an- 
other address was made to his majesty, upon which the great 
managers at London had set their hearts more than upon the 
treaty, and for which indeed they deferred their treaty. They 
had still a great dependence and confidence upon their brethren 
of Scotland, and yet that people moved very slowly ; and since 
the earl of Essex had been settled in his winter quarters there 
had been high quarrels between the English and Scotch officers, 
insomuch as upon some reproachful words which had been cast 
March i6 out many swords were one day drawn in Westminster Hall, 
when the Houses were sitting, between them, and a little blood 
drawn, which (though the Houses industriously laboured to 
March 22 , compose with declarations of their joint value and respect of 
that nation with their own, and that their deserts could only 
distinguish them) gave so great umbrage, that many of the 
Scots, some of eminent command, quit the service ; and it was 
hoped it would have broke any farther national combination in 
mischieve, 

335. But the general inclination to rebellion mastered those 
particular considerations and disobligations , and, about the 
end of Eebiuary, to facihtate the King's consent to the grand 
pioposition foi the extirpation of episcopacy, (which the two 
Houses had been, by the arts before mentioned, wrought to 
make, when in tiuth there were very few of themselves desired 
it ; as, when it passed the House of Peers, there were but five 
loids jiresent,) there ai rived at Oxford the earl of Lowden, Loid 
Chancellor of Scotland, and Mr Alexander Henderson, a man 
of equal fame in the distractions that arose in that kingdom. 
The former came as a commissioner from the Lords of the Secret 
Council of that kingdom, or, as they then thought fit to call 
themselves, ‘the conservators of the peace between the two 
kingdoms , ' and desired to pass as a mediator in the differences 
between the King and the two Houses, and that the King would 
give them leave upon the matter to be umpires between them. 
The other, Mr. Henderson, had a special employment from the 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, to present a petition from 
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that body to the King ; the which, because it was then thought 1643 
of a fery strange nature and dialect, and because I shall always 
repoit the acts of that nation (as far as I am obliged to men- 
tion them) in their own words, I think very convenient to insert 
in this place. 

33 G. But it will be first necessary, (for the better under- 
standing one angry clause in it,) to remember, that, when the 
earl of Newcastle marched into Yorkshiie, upon occasion of 
some aspeisions published against him by the lord Fayrfax 
that his aimy consisted only of Papists and that his design was 
to extirpate the Protestant religion, the eail set forth a de- 
claration ^ of the reasons of liis marching into that country, 
which was, upon the desire of the piiucipal gentlemen, to lescue 
and protect them from the tyranny of the Parliament ; and then, 
taking notice of the scandalous imputations upon him in point 
ot leligion, after he had vindicated himself fiom the least sus- 
picion of inclination to Popery, he confessed he had gi anted 
commissions to many Papists, which as he knew was 111 this 
case agreeable to the laws of the kingdom, so he believed it 
very agreeable to present policy , and that the quarrel between 
the King and the two Houses being not grounded upon any 
matter of lebgion, the lebels professing themselves to be of the 
same of which his majesty was clearly known to be, and the 
Papists geneially at this time appearing very loyal to him, 
which too many Protestants were not, he thought their assist- 
ance might very fitly he made use of to su2)press the rebellion 
of the other. And from thence these zealous Scots concluded 
that he preferied the Papists 111 point of loyalty before the 
Piotestanls, which was a calumny of so public a concernment 
that they could not be silent in. Their petition follows ni these 
words : 

337 ‘ To the King’s most excellent majesty 

^ The humble petition of the commissioners of the General Assembly Jan 4 
of the KxrTc o) Scotland met at Edinburgh, Jan 4, 1643 

‘ Our silence, and ceasing to present before your majesty our humble 
thoughts and desires, at this time of common danger to religion, to your 
majesty’s sacred person, your crown and posterity, and to all your maiesty’s 

* [Rushworth, III. 11. 78.] 
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1043 dominions, were impiety against God, unthankfulness and disloyalty 
against your majesty, and indirect approbation and hardening of the 
adversaries of truth and peace m their wicked ways, and cruelty against 
our brethren, lying m such depths of affliction and anguish of spirit, 
any one of which cnmes were in us, above all others, un excusable, and 
would prove us most unworthy of the trust committed unto us The flame of 
this common combustion hath almost devoured Ireland, is now wasting the 
kingdom of England, and we cannot tell how soon it shall enter upon 
oui selves, and set this your majesty’s most ancient and native kingdom on 
fire If in this woful case and lamentable condition of your majesty’s 
dominions all others should be silent, it behoveth us to speak and if our 
tongues and pens should cease, our consciences within us would cry out, 
and the stones in the streets w’ould answer us 

338 ‘Our great grief, and apprehension of danger, is not a little 
increased, partly by the insolency and presumption of Papists and others 
disaffected to the reformation of religion , who, although for their number 
and power they be not considerable amongst us, yet, through the success of 
the Popish party in Ireland, and the hopes they conceive of the prevailing 
power of Popish armies and the prelatical faction in England, they have of 
late taken spirit, and begun to speak [big '] words against the reformation 
of religion and the work of God in this land , and partly, and more 
principally, that a chief praise of the Protestant religion (and thereby our 
not vain but just gloriation) is, by the public declaration of the earl of 
Newcastle, general of your majesty’s forces for the northem parts and 
nearest unto us, transferred unto Papists , who, although they be sworn 
enemies unto kings, and be as infamous for their treasons and conspiracies 
against princes and rulers as for their known idolatry and spiritual tyranny, 
yet are they openly declared to be not only good subjects, or better subjects, 
but far better subjects than Protestants which is a new and foul dis- 
paragement of the reformed religion, a notable injury to your majesty 
in your honour, a sensible reflection upon tlie whole body of this kingdom, 
which is imjiatient that any subjects should be more loyal than they , but 
abhorreth, and extremely disdaiiieth, th«it Papists who refuse to take the 
oath of allegiance should be compared with them m .dlegiance and fidelity, 
and which (being a strange doctrine from the mouth or pen of professed 
Protestants) will suffer a hard construction from all the reformed Kirks 

339 ‘ We therefore, your majesty’s most humble and loving subjects, 
upon these and the like considerations, do humbly entreat, that your ma- 
jesty may be pleased, in your princely wisdom, first to consider, that the 
intentions of Papists, directed by the principles of their profession, are no 
other than they have been fiom the beginning, even to build their Babel, 
and to set up their execrable idolatry and antichristian tyranny, in all your 
majesty’s dominions , to change the face oPyour two kingdoms of Scotland 
and England into the similitude of miserable Ireland , which is more bitter 
to the people of God, your majesty’s good subjects, to think upon, than 
death ; and, whatsoever their present pretences be for the defence of your 

^ [The words within square brackets m the text of this petition are not 
in Clarendon’s MS , but are taken from the copy of the original printed 
at London for Hen. Overton in i64§ ] 
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majesty’ri person and authority, yet m the end by their arms and power, 1043 
with a displayed banner, to bung that to pass against your royal person 
and posterity which the 5 th of November, (never to be forgotten,) was not 
able by their subtle and undermining treason to produce , or, which will 
be their greatest mercy, to reduce your majesty and your kingdoms to the 
base and unnatural slavery of their monarch the Pope and next, that 
your majesty, upon this undeniable evidence, may timeously and speedily 
apply your royal authority for disbanding their forces, suppressing their 
power, and disappointing their bloody and merciless projects 

340 ‘ And for this end, we are with greater earnestness than before 
consti allied to fall down again before your majesty, and in all humility to 
renew the supplication of the late General Assembly, and our own former 
petition in their name, for unity of religion and [for] uniformity of church- 
government in all your majesty’s kingdoms , and, to this effect, for a 
meeting of some divines to be holden in England, unto which, according 
to the desire of your majesty’s Parliament, some commissioners may be 
sent from this Kirk , that, in all points to be proponed and debated, there 
may be the greater consent and harmony We take the boldness to be the 
more instant in this our humble desire, because it concerneth the Lord 
Jesus Christ so much in his glory, your majesty in your honour, the Kirk 
of England (which we ought to tender as our own bowels, and whose 
reformation is more dear unto us than our lives) in her happiness, and the 
Kirk of Scotland m her punty and peace , former experience and daily 
sense teaching us that without the reformation of the Kirk of England 
there is no hope or possibility of the continuance of refonnation here 

341 ‘The Loid of heaven and earth, whose vicegerent your majesty is, 
calleth for this great work of reformation at your hands , and the piesent 
commotions and tioubles of your majesty's dominions are either prepaiation, 
in the mercy of God, for this blessed reformation and unity of religion, 
(which 18 the desire, [prayer,] and expectation of all your majesty’s good 
subjects in this kingdom,) or, which they tiemble to think upon and 
earnestly deprecate, are in the justice of God, for the abuse of the gospel, 
the toleiating of idolatry and superstition against so clear a light, and not 
acknowledging the day of visitation, the beginning of such a doleful 
desolation as no policy or power of man shall be able to prevent, and as 
shall make your majesty’s kingdoms within a short time as miserable as 
they may be happy by a reformation of religion God foibid that, whilst 
the Houses of Pai Lament do profess their desire of the reformation of 
religion, in a peaceable and parliamentary way, and pass tbeir bills for 
that end in the particulaia, your* majesty, the nurse-father of the Kiik 
of Christ, to whose care the custody and vindication of religion doth 
principally belong, shall, to the provoking of the anger of God, the stopping 
of the influence of so many blessings from Heaven, and the grieving of the 
hearts of [all] the godly, frustrate our expectation, make our hopes ashamed, 
and hazard the loss of the hearts of all youi good subjects , which, next 
unto the truth and unity of robgion and the safety of your kingdoms, are 
willing to hazard their lives and spend their blood for your majesty’s 
honour and happiness 


[‘ that your,’ MS and orig ] 
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1643 342 *We are not ignorant that the work is great, the difficulties and 

impediments many, and that tbeie be both mountains and lions in the way. 
The strongest let, till it be taken out of the way, is the mountain of 
prelacy and no wonder, if your majesty consider how many Papists and 
popishly affected have foi a long time found peace and ease under the 
shadow thereof, how many of the pielatical faction have thereby their life 
and being, how many profane and worldly men do fear the yoke of Christ 
and are unwilling to submit themselves to the obedience of the gospel , 
[and] how many there be, whose eyes are dazzled with the external pomp 
and glory of the Kirk, whose minds are miscairied with a conceit of the 
governing of the Kirk by the rules of human policy, and whose hearts 
are affrighted with the apprehensions of the dangerous consequences 
which may ensue upon alterations. But when your majesty, in your 
princely and religious wisdom, shall remember from the records of foimer 
times how, against the gates of hell, the force and fraud of wo Idly and 
wicked men, and all jiamc fears of danger, the Chiistian leligion was first 
planted and the Christian Kirk thereafter reformed and from the 
condition of the present times how many, fiom the experience of the 
tyranny of prelate's are afraid to discover themselves, lest they be re- 
venged upon them hereafter, (whereas, prelacy being removed, they 
would openly profess what they are, and join with otheis m the way of 
reformation,) all obstacles and difficulties shall be but matter of the 
manifestation of the power of God, the principal woikei, and the means of 
the greater glory to your majesty, the prime instrument 

343 ‘The intermixture of the government of prelates with the civil 
state, mentioned in your majesty’s answer to oui foimer petition, being 
taken away, and the light government by assemblies, which is to be seen 
in all the lefoimed Kirks, and wherein the agreement will be easy, being 
settled, the Kiik and religion will be more pure and tree of mixture, and 
the civil government moie sound and film That government of the Kirk 
must suit best with the civil state, and be most useful for kings and 
kingdoms, which is best wananted by God, by whom kings do reign and 
kingdoms are established Nor can a reformation be expected in the 
common and ordinary way, expressed also in your majesty’s answei The 
wi'scst and most leligious princes have found it impossible, and implying 
a lepugnancy, since the persons to be leformed and the refoimeis must be 
diverse , and the way ot reformation must be different fiom the corrupt 
way, by which defection of workmen, and corruption in doctiine, wor- 
ship, and government, have entered into the Kirk Suffer us therefore, 
diead Sovereign, to lenew our petitions for this unity of religion and 
uniformity of kiik government, and for a meeting of some divines of both 
kingdoms, who may prepare matters for your majesty’s view, and for the 
examination and approbation of more full assemblies 

344. ‘The nationa.1 Assembly of this Kirk, from which we have our 
commission, did promise, in their thanksgiving for the many favours 
expressed in your majesty’s letter, their best endeavour to keep the people 
under their charge m unity and peace, and m loyalty and obedience to 
your majesty and your laws , which we confess is a duty well beseeming 
the preachers of the gospel. But we cannot conceal how much both 
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pastors and people are grieved and disquieted with the late reports of the 1043 
success, boldness, and strength of Popish forces in Ireland and England ; 
and how much danger, from the power of so malicious and bloody enemies, 

IS apprehended to the religion and peace of tliis Kirk and kingdom, 
conceived by them to be the spring whence have issued all their calamities 
and miseries Which we humbly remonstrate to your majesty as a 
necessity requiring a General Assembly, and do earnestly supplicate for 
the presence and assistance of your majesty’s commissioners at the day to 
be appointed , that, by universal consent of the whole Kirk, the best 
course may be taken for the preservation of religion, and for the avei ting 
of the great wrath which they conceive to be imminent to this kingdom 
]f it shall please the Lord, m whose hand is the heart of the king as the 
rivers of waters, to tuin it whithersoever He will, to incline your majesty’s 
heart to this thxoiigh reformation, no more to tolerate the mass, or any 
jiart of Poinish sujierstition or tyianny, and to command that all good 
means be used for the conversion of your princely consort, the Queen’s 
majesty, (which is also the humble desire of this W'hole Knk and kingdom,) 
your joint comforts shall be multiplied above the d\ys of jour affliction, 
to your incredible ]oy , your glory shall shine in brightness above all your 
loyal piogemtors, to the admiration of the woild and the terror of your 
enemies , and your kingdoms so far abound in righteousness, peace, and 
prosperity, above all that hath been in foimer generations, that they shall 
say. It is good for m that we have been afflicted ’ 

345. This petition was not sti anger in itself than in the cir- 
cumstances that attended it ; for it was no sooner (if so soon) 
presented to the King, than it was sent to London, and printed, 
and communicated with extraordinary industry to the people , 
that they might see how far the Scotch nation would be en- 
gaged for the destruction of the Chuich ; and the messenger 
who presented it, (Mr. Henderson,) confessed to liis majesty, 
that he had three or four letters to the most active and sedi- 
tious preacheis about London, fiom men of the same spirit in 
Scotland. Ujion this provocation the King might have very 
leasonably pioceeded against Mr Henderson, who was neither 
included in his safe conduct, (as the lord Lowden and the rest 
of the commissioners were,) nor had any authority fiom the 
Lords of the Council of that kingdom, (who weie qualified with 
large powers,) to countenance his employment ; being sent only 
from the commissioners of the General Assembly, (who were not 
authorized by tlieir own constitutions to make any such de- 
claration,) and theie being then no Assemldy sitting; which 
itself, with all their new privileges, could not with any colour 
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1648 of reason or authority have transacted such an instrument. 
However, the King, who well knew the interest and influence 
the clergy had upon the people of that kingdom, and that, whilst 
they pretended to remove them from all secular employment, 
they were the principal instruments and engines hy which the 
whole nation was wrought to sedition, resolved not only to use 
the person of Mr Henderson very graciously, and to protect 
him from those affronts which he might natuially expect in a 
university, (especially, having used some grave and learned 
3 19 doctors ’ with great insolence, who went civilly to him to be in- 
formed what arguments had pi evaded with him to be so pro- 
fessed an enemy to the Church of England, and to give him 
some information in the argument, with whom he superciliously 
refused to hold any discourse,) but to retui n an answer with all 
possible candour to the petition itself. And so, befoic he en- 
tered upon the other address made by the lord Lowden and the 
di 20 rest, he returned (after very solemn debates in Council, where 
the call of Lanrick, the Secietary for Scotland, and oilier lords 
of Scotland, who were of the Privy Council, were present, and 
fully concurred, with many exjire&sions of their detestation of 
the manneis of their countrymen, yet with assured confidence 
that they would not be corrupted to any act of hostility) to Mr. 
Henderson, and with all expedition by other hands into Scot- 
land, this answer ; which likewise I think fit to insert in the 
very words, that posterity may know how tender and provident 
the King always was, to prevent any misunderstanding of him 
and his actions with that people, and consequently any commo- 
tions in that kingdom, which was the only thing he feared 
might contribute to and continue the distractions in this. 

346 majesty's answer to a late "petition presented unto him hy the 

hands of Mr Alexander Ilendeison, fiom the commissioneis of the 
General Assembly of the Chuioh of Scotland 
* We received lately a petition from you, py the hands of Mr Alexander 
Henderson, to the which we intended to have given an answer as soon as 
we had transacted the business with the other commissioners addi eased to 
us from the conservators of the treaty of that our kingdom But finding the 
same to be published in print, and to be dispersed throughout our kingdom, 
to the great danger of scandaling of our well affected subjects, who may 
^ [Jeremy Taylor and another Merc, Aul p 117] 
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interpret the bitterness and sharpness of some expressions not to be so 1643 
agreeable to that regard and reverence which is due to our person, and the 
matter itself to be repioachful to the honour and constitution of this 
kmgdom , we have been compelled the more strictly to examine as well the 
authonty of the petitioners as the matter of the petition itself, and to 
publish our opinion of both, that our subjects of both kingdoms may see how 
equally just and sensible we are of the laws and honour of ]^th our kingdoms, 

347. ‘ And first, upon perusal of the petition, we required to see the 
commission by which the messenger who brought this petition, or the 
persons who sent him, are qualified to intermeddle in affairs so foreign to 
their juiisdiction, and of so great concernment to this our kingdom of 
England Upon examination whereof, and in defence of the laws and 
government of this our kingdom, which we are trusted and sworn to 
defend, we must profess that the petitioners, or the Geneial Assembly of 
our Church of Scotland, have not the least authority or power to inter- 
meddle or interpose in the affairs of this kingdom or Church , which are 
settled and cstablibhed by the propel laws of this land, and, till they be 
altered by the same competent powei, cannot be inveighed against without 
a due sense of us and this nation , much less can they present any advice 
or declaration to our Houses of Parliament against the same , or, to that 
purpose, to send any letters, as they have now done, to any ministers of our 
Church here, who by the laws of this land cannot corresjioud against the same 

348 * Therefore we do believe Uiat the petitioners, when they shall 
consider how unwarranted it is by the laws of that kingdom, and how 
contrary it is to the laws of this, to the professions they have made to each 
other, and how unbecoming in itself, for them to require the ancient, happy, 
and established government of the Church of England to be altered, and 
conformed to the laws and constitutions of another church, will find 
themselves misled by the information of some factious peisons here, who 
would willingly engage the petitioners to foment a difference and division 
between the two kingdoms, which we have, with so much care and 
industry, endeavoured to prevent , not having laboured more to quench the 
combustion in this kingdom, than we have to hinder the like from 
either devouring Ireland or entering into Scotland , which, if all others will 
equally labour, will undoubtedly be avoided But we cannot so easily 
pass over the mention of Ireland, being moved to it by the scandalous 
aspersions that have been often cast upon us upon that subject, and the 
use that hath been made of the woful distractions of that kingdom, as of 
a seminary of fears and jealousies to beget the like distractions in this , 
and, which lest they may have farther influence, we are the more willing 
to make our innocence appear in that particular 

349 * When first that horrid rebellion began, we were in our kingdom 
of Scotland , and the sense we had then of it, the expressions we made 
concerning it, the commissions (together with some othei assistance) 
we sent immediately into that kingdom, and [the] instant recommendation 
we made of it to both our Houses of Parliament in England, are known to 
all persons of quality there and then about us After our return into 
England, our ready concurring to all the desires of both Houses that 
might most speedily repress that rebellion, by passing the bill of pressing, 
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1643 and in it a clause which quitted a right challenged by all and enjoyed by 
many ©four predecessors, by parting with our rights in the lands escheated 
to us by that rebellion, for the encouragement of adventurers , by emptying 
of our magazines of arms and ammunition for that service, (which we have 
since needed for our necessary defence and preservation ,) by consenting to 
all bills for the raising of money for the same, though containing unusual 
clauses which trusted both Houses without us with the manner of disposing 
it , our often pressing both Houses, not to neglect that kingdom, by being 
diverted b}’' considerations and disputes less concerning both kingdoms , 
our offer of raising ten thousand volunteers to be sent thither, and our 
several offers to engage our own royal person m the suppression of that 
honid rebellion, are no less known to all this nation, than our perpetual 
earnestness by our foreign ministers to keep all manner of supplies from 
being transported for the relief of the rebels, is known to several neigh- 
bouring princes , which if all [oui] good subjects wdl consnier, and withal 
how many of the men, and how much of the money raised for that end, 
and how much care, time, and industry, have been diverted from that 
employment, and employed in this unnatural war against us, (the true 
cause of the present misery and want which our British armies there do 
now endure,) they will soon free us from all those imputations so scan- 
dalously and groundlessly laid upon us, and iininite the continuance of 
the combustion of that miserable kingdom, the danger it may bring upon 
our kingdoms of England and Scotland, and the beginning of this doleful 
desolation, to those who are truly guilty of it 

350 ‘ For unity in religion, which is desired, we cannot but answer, 
that we much apprehend lest the Papists may make some advantage of 
that expiession, by continuing that scandal with more authority which 
they have ever heretofore used to cast upon the Reformation, by interpret- 
ing all the differences m ceremony, government, or indifferent opinions, 
between several Protestant Churches, to be differences in religion , and lest 
our good subjects of England, who have ever esteemed themselves of the 
same religion with you, should suspect themselves to be esteemed by you 
to be of a contrary , and that the religion which they and their ancestois 
have held ever since the blessed Reformation, and in and for which they 
are resolved to die, is taxed and branded of falsehood or insufhciency by 
such a desire 

351 'For uniformity in church government, we conceived the answer 
formerly given by us ^ to the former petition in this argument would 
have satisfied the petitioners, and is so full that we can add little to 
it , VIZ that the government here established by the laws hath so near 
a relation and intermixture with the civil state, (which may be un- 
known to the petitioners,) that till a composed, digested form be pre- 
sented to us, upon a free debate of both Houses, in a jiarliamentary 
way, whereby the consent and approbation of this whole kingdom may 
be had, and we and all our subjects may discern what is to be left 
[in] or brought m, as well as what is to be taken away, we know not how 
to consent to any alteration, otherwise than to such an Act for the ease of 
tender consciences m the matter of ceremonies as we have often offered , 

^ At Biidgenorth, 15th October, 1642. 
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and that this, and any thing else that may concern the peace of the Church 1643 
and the advancement of God’s true religion, may be soberly discussed and 
happily effected, we have formerly offered, and are still willing, that 
debates of that nature may be entered into by a synod of godly and learned 
divines, to be regularly chosen according to the laws and customs of this 
kingdom to which we shall be willing that some learned divines of our 
Church of Scotland be likewise sent, to be present, and offer and debate 
their reasons With this answer the petitioners had great reason to 
acquiesce, without enlarging the matter of their former petition only with 
bitter expressions against the established government and laws of their 
neighbour nation, (as if it were contrary to the word of God,) with whom 
they have so lately entered into a strict amity and friendship. 

352 ‘ But we cannot enough wonder that the petitioners should inter- 
pose themselves, not only as fit directors and judges between us and our two 
Houses Parliament, in business so wholly concerning the peace and 
government of this our kingdom, and m a matter so absolutely inti listed to 
us, as what new laws to consent or not to consent to , but should assume, 
and publish, that the desire of reformation in this kingdom is in ‘ a peace- 
able and parliamentary way ’ , when all the world may know, that the 
proceedings here have been, and are, not only contrary to all the rules and 
precedents of former Parliaments, but destructive to the freedom, privilege, 
and dignity of Parliaments themselves that we were fiist driven by 
tumults, for the safety of our life, from our cities of London and West- 
minster, and have been since pursued, fought withal, and are now kept 
from thence by an army raised and paid, as is pretended, by the two 
Houses, which consist not of the fourth part of the number they ought to 
do, the rest being either driven from thence by the same violence, or 
expelled, or imprisoned, for not consenting to the treasons and unheard of 
insolencies practised against us And if the petitioners could believe these 
proceedings to be m ‘ a peaceable and parliamentary way,’ they were [very] 
unacquainted with the order and constitution of this kingdom, and not so 
fit instruments to promote that reformation and peace they seem to desire 

353 * We cannot believe the intermixture of the present ecclesiastical 
government with the civil state to be other than a very good reason, and 
that the government of the church should be by the rules of human policy 
to be other than a very good rule, unless some other government were 
as well proved, as pretended, to be better warranted by the word of God 

354 ‘Of any bills offered us [for reformation] we shall not now speak, 
they being a part of those ai tides upon which we have offered and expect 
to treat but cannot but wonder by what authority you prejudge our 
judgment herein, by denouncing God’s anger upon us, and our hazard of 
the loss of the hearts of all oui good subjects, if we consent not unto them 
The influence of so many blessings from Heaven upon the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and our father of blessed memory, and the acknowledgment of 
them by all Protestant Churches to have been careful nurses of the Church 
of Christ, and to have excellently discharged their duties in the custody 
and vindication of religion, and the affection of their subjects to them, 
do sufficiently assure us that we should neither stop the influence of such 
blessings, nor grieve the heai ts of [all] the godly, nor hazard the loss of the 
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1643 hearts of our good subjects, although we will still maintain in this kingdom 
the same established ecclesiastical government which flourished in their 
times and under their special protection. 

355 ‘ We doubt not but our subjects of Scotland will rest abundantly 
satisfied with such alterations in theii own Church as we have assented 
unto, and not be persuaded by a mere assertion that there is no hope 
of the continuance of what is there settled by law unless that be likewise 
altered which is settled here And our subjects of England will never 
depart from their dutiful affection to ua, for not consenting to new laws, 
which by the law of the land they know we may as justly reject, if we 
appi ove not of them, as either House hath power to prepare for, or both to 
propound to, us Nor are you a little mistaken, if either you believe the 
generality of this nation to desiie a change of church-government, or that 
most of those w ho desire it desire by it to introduce th.it which you will only 
esteem a reformation , but are as unwilling to submit to what yfj«i call the 
yoke of Christ and obedience to the gospel, as those whom you call profane 
and worldly men , and so equally averse both to episcopacy and presbytery, 
that, if they should prevail in this particular, the abolition of the one 
would be no inlet to the other, nor would your hearts be less grieved, 
your expectations less frustrated, your hopes less ash.imed, or your 
reformation more secured And the petitioners, upon due consideration, 
will not find themselves less mistaken in the government of all the 
reformed Churches, which they say is by assemblies, than they are in the 
best way of a reformation , which suie is boat to be m a common and 
ordinary way, where the passion or interest of particular men may not 
impose upon the public, but alteration be then only made, when, upon 
calm debates, and evident and clear reason and convenience, the same 
shall be generally consented to for the peace and security of the people , 
and those who are trusted by the law with such debates, are not divested 
of that trust upon a general chaige of corruptions, pretended to have 
entered by that way, and of being the peisons to be leforaied, and so 
unfit to be refonners And certainly the like logic, with the like charges 
and pretences, might be used to make the Parliament itself an incapable 
judge of any lefoimation either m Chuich or State 

356 ‘ For the general expressions in the jietition against Papists, in 
which the petitioners may be understood to charge us with compliance and 
favour even to bheir opinions , we have taken all occasions to publish 
to the world our practice and resolution in the true Protestant lefornied 
religion, and we are verily persuaded there is no one subject in either 
of our dominions, who at all knows us, and hath observed our life, but is 
m his soul satisfied of our constant zeal and unremovable^ affection 
to that religion, and of our true dislike of and hearty opposition to Popery 
And .18 we willingly consented at our. being in Scotland to all Acts 
proposed to us for the discountenancing and reforming the Papists in that 
oui kingdom, so by our proclamations for the putting of all laws severely 
in execution against recusants, and by not refusing any one bill presented to 
us to that purpose in this kingdom, and by our perpetual and public 
piofessious of readiness, with the advice of our two Houses of Pailiament, 

^ [‘ unmovable,’ Rushworth, III ii 462 , &c] 
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prepared for us in a deliberate and orderly way, to find some expedient to 1643 
perfect so good a work, we conceived we had not left it possible for any 
man to believe ub guilty of tolerating any pait of the Eomish tyranny 
or superstition, or to suspect that the conversion of our dearest consort 
wag not so much our desire that the accession of as many crowns as God 
hath already bestowed on us would be more welcome to us than that day , 
a blessing which it is our daily prayer to the Almighty to bestow upon us 

357 ‘ But we might well have expected fiom the petitioners, who have 
in their solemn national Covenant literally sworn so much care of the 
safety of our person, and cannot but know in how much danger that hath 
been, and still is, by the power and threats of rebellious armies S that they 
would as well have remembered the 23rd of Octobei as the 5th of November , 
and as well have taken notice of the army raised and led .igainst us by 
the earl of Essex, which hath actually assaulted and endeavoured to 
murdei ms, which we know to abound in Browmsts, Anabaptists, and other 
fcectaiies, and in which we have reason (by the prisoneis we have taken, 
and the evidence they have given) to believe there are many more Papists 
(and many of those foreigners) than in all our army , as have advised 
us to disband out of the ainiy of the eail of Newcastle, which is raised 
for our defence, the Papists in that army, who are known to be no such 
number as to endanger their obtaining any powei of building their Babel 
and setting up their idolatry, and whose loyalty he hath reason to commend, 
(though he was never suspected for favouring their religion,) not before 
that of Piotestants, but of such as rebel under that title , and whose 
assistance is as due to us, by the law of God and man, to rescue us from 
domestic rebellion as to defend us fioin foreign invasion, which we think 
no man denies to be lawful for them to do But we do solemnly declare 
and protest, that (Tod shall no sooner free us fiom the desperate and 
rebellious arms taken up against us, but we shall endeavour to free 
ourselves and kingdom from any fear of danger from the other, by 
disarming them according to the laws of the land , as we shall not fail to 
send our commissioners to the Assembly at the time appointed for it by 
the laws of Scotland 

358 ‘ To conclude we desire and require the petitioners (as becomes 
good and pious preachers of the gospel) to use their utmost endeavours to 
compose any disti action in opinions, or misundei standings, which may by 
the faction of some turbulent persons be laised in the minds of our good 
subjects of that our kingdom , and to infuse into them a true sense of 
chanty, obedience, and humility, the great piinciplea of Christian religion, 
that they may not suffer themselves to be transported with things that 
the;y do not understand, or think themselves concerned in the government 
of another kingdom, because it is not according to the customs of that 
in which they live , but that 4 ihey dispose themselves with modesty and 
devotion to the service of Almighty God, witli duty •and affection to the 
obedience of us and our laws, (remembering the singular giace, favour, and 
benignity we have always expressed to that our native kingdom,) and with 
brotherly and Christian chanty one towards another and we doubt not 
but God, in his mercy to us and them, will make us instruments of his 

^ [‘arms,’ Kush vvorth, III 11 462, &c] 
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1643 blessings upon each other, and both of us, in a great measure, of happiness 
and prosperity to the whole nation * 

359 The lord Lowden and the other lay-commis&ioners, (who 
were j^er&ons entirely guided by him, and of inferior quality,) 
gave the piecedence to tins petition, which they called matter 
of religion, and pressed not their own commission till the King 
had declai ed and publi&lied his answer to that : and though 
they pietended not to have any authority to say any thing m 
that engagement of the commissioneis of the Assembly, yet the 
lord Lowden used all importunity and arguments to persuade 
the King in piivate to consent to the alteiation of the govern- 
ment of the Church, assuring him, that it would be a means 
not only to hinder his subjects of Scotland from adhering to the 
Pailiament, but that it would oblige them to assist his majesty 
to the utmost in the full vindication of all his rights. But he 
quickly found the King too strongly fixed, to be swayed in a 
case of conscience by a consideiation of convenience , and his 
lordship undeitook to give no other arguments. 

360 He betook himself then with his companions to their 
own proper and avowed eirand , which consisted of two parts : 
the one, to offer the mediation of the conservators of the peace 
of that kingdom, for the composure of the differences between 
the King and the two Houses; the other, to desire his majesty 
that he would send out his piecepts to summon a Pailiament m 
>Scotland. These desires, and any arguments to enforce them, 
they always delivered to the King himself in writing ; declining 
any address to his ministers, or any debates with his Council, 
lest it might seem to lessen the grandeur and absoluteness of 
the kingdom of Scotland But the King always brought those 
papers which he received from them to his Council, and received 
their advice what answers to leturn. 

361 For the first, of mediation, they pretended a title and 
obligation to it by a clause in the Act of Pacification made at 
the beginning of this Parliament ; which clause was . — 

‘ That the peace to be then established might be inviolably observed in 
all time to come, it was agreed that some should be appointed by his 
majesty and the Parliaments of both kingdoms, who in the interim betwixt 
the sitting of the Parliaments might be careful that the peace then happily 
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concluded miglit be continued, and who should endeavour by all means to 1643 
prevent all troubles aud divisions, and if any debate and difference should 
h^ippen to arise to the disturbance of the common peace, they should labour 
to remove or compose them, according ti> their power , it being supposed 
that for all their proceedings of this kind they should be answerable to the 
King’s majesty and the Parliaments and if any thing should fall out‘ 
that should be above their power, and could not be remedied by them, they 
should mfoirn themselves in the particulars, and lepresent the same to tlie 
King’s majesty and the ensuing Parliament, that, by their wisdoms and 
authoiity, all occasion and causes of troubles might be removed, and the 
peare of the kingdom might be perpetual to all posterity And it was 
declared that the power of the cominisbion should be rcstramed to the 
articles of peace in that treaty * 

362. This clause, and the whole statute, being carefully 
pel used* and examined befoie his majesty in his Council, the 
King returned an answer to them in writing, Feb 

363 That he could not find any colour or jiretence of authontv to be 
granted by that Act of Parliament, by which the commissioners for Scotland 
could conceive themselves mtei eased in a faculty of mediation, that the 
clause mentioned by them (besides that there was no such commission 
granted as was mentioned 111 that clause, nor any commissioners named for 
those purposes) related only to the differences that might grow between 
the two nations, and only upon the ai tides of that treaty, which, his 
majesty said, had been and should be inviolably observed by him That 
the differences between his majesty and liis two Houses of Parliament had 
not the least relation to the peace between the two kingdoms, but to the 
unquestionable and long enjoyed rights of his, which his rebellious subjects 
endeavoured by force to wiest fioiii him, and concerned the fundamental 
laws of this kingdom , which, as they could not be supposed to be known 
to the conservators of the peace of Scotland, so they could not have any 
po«riible conusance of them That it might give great umbrage to Ins 
subjects of England if be should consent to what they now proposed, and, 
instead of confirming and continuing the peace, breed jealousies between 
the nations, and therefoie he could not admit of any such mediation as 
they proposed, but that he hoped the treaty, which he now expected, would 
beget so good aii understanding between him and his two Houses that a 
peace might ensue , towards which he would expect nothing from his 
subjects ot Scotland but their prayeis 

364. This gave them no satisfaction, but they insisted still 
on their light by that clause, which, without any reason or ar- 
gument to persuade others to be of their mind, they said they 
conceived laid that obligation upon them of interposition ; to 
which the King still gave the same answer. 

365. For their other demand of aPailiament in Scotland, the 

^ [* forth,’ Act of Pari ] 
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1643 case stood thus : The King at his last being in Scotland had, 
according to the precedent he had made here, granted an Act 
for triennial parliaments m that kingdom, and at the close of 
that present Parliament had ratified another Act by which a 
ceitaiii day was appointed for the commencement of the next ; 
which day was to be on the fiist Tuesday of June in the year 
1644, except the King should call one sooner, which he had 
power to do So that the question was only, whether the call- 
ing a Parliament sooner in that kingdom was like to advance 
his service, and to contribute to the peace of tins ? In the dis- 
quisition whereof, there needed no aigumeiits that such a con- 
vention could not then produce benefit to the King , the entire 
government of that people being in those persons who had con- 
tiived those dismal alterations On the other hand, all men 
thought it very happy for the King that without his consent 
there could be no Parliament 111 Scotland till June 1644, which 
^\as more than fourteen months from this time . till when, how 
disinclined soever the whole nation should be, theie was as 
much assurance as could possibly be from that people that the 
Pailiarnent would not be able to piocure any avowed supply 
from that kingdom it being the express woi ds in the late Act 
of Pacification, ‘ that the kingdom of England should not de- 
nounce or make war against the kingdom of Scotland without 
consent of the Parliament of England, as on the other part it 
was enacted that the kingdom of Scotland should not denounce 
or make war against the kingdom of England without the con- 
sent of the Parliament of Scotland. And in case any of the 
subjects of either of the kingdoms should rise in aims, or make 
war, against the other kingdom or subjects thereof, without 
consent of the Parliament of that kingdom whereof they are 
subjects, or upon which they do depend, that they should be 
held, reputed, and demanded \ as traitors to the estates wheieof 
they are subj'ects., And that both the kingdoms in that case 
should be bound to concur in the repressing of those that should 
happen to arise in arms, or make war, without consent of their 
own Parliament.’ 

^ [' deiuamed/ i e treated, is the word in the Act itself ] 
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366 So that whoevei believed that those people could be 1643 
contained by any obligations, divine or human, thought it im- 
possible, by these clear texts, that any forces could be laised 
there to invade England and distuib his majesty till June 1644 , 
befoie which time there was hope the King might so far prevail 
that the sjarit of the rebellion might be broken, and men re- 
turn again to their undei standing and allegiance Therefore 

to that demand the King returned answei, that against the April 
time by which they could legally demand a Parliament, (nam- 
ing the day,) he would issue out his writs, and there being no 
immergent cause to do it sooner, he would foibcar to put his 
subject? tliere to that trouble which those meetings, how neces- 
sary soever, would naturally cany with them. 

367 When they perceived that they should not receive 
satisfaction in either of then proposals, and (which, it may be, 
tioubled them more) that the King was so uary in his answers, 
and so clearly expressed the reasons and justice of them, that 
they should have no arguments to apply to the passion or in- 
teiest of then countiymen, which they expected at least , (for 
in that ill which he was most steadfastly resolved, the preserva- 
tion of the goveriiraent of the Church, he expressed no more to 
them, than, that being a mattei of so great importance, and 
having so near relation to the civil government and laws of 
England, they could not he competent considereis of it, but 
that he would do what should be most safe and necessaiy for 
the peace and welfare of his subjects who were most concerned 
111 it,) at hist, rather cuisonly and as matter of ceiemuny at 
parting than of moment, they desiied the King's leave and pass 
to go to London , having, as they said, some business there be- 
fore their return into their own country. 

368 This was by many thought a thing of so small moment, 
that the King should readily grant it , since it was evident 
that it was in their own power to go thither without his leave, 
for they were necessarily to return through the enemy’s quar- 
ters, and, being once there, they might choose whether they 
would go directly home or visit London. And therefore that 
request was thought but an instance of their modesty, that 
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164S they might not return without one thing granted to them at 
their request. But the King looked upon it as no indifferent 
thing , and their asking a business that they need not ask was 
enough to demonstrate that there was moie in it than ap- 
peared. And he well knew there was a great difference be- 
tween, their going to London with his pass and license, and 
without it, which they might easily do. They had now publicly 
declared their errand, and claimed a title and legal capacity to 
undertake the business of mediation; which would be so far 
from being rejected there, that they would be thankfully re- 
ceived and admitted to a power of umpirage If upon or after 
this claim the King should grant them his pass, it would, by 
their logic, more reasonably conclude his assent than many of 
those inferences which they diew from more distant propo- 
sitions, and having that ground once, his majesty’s not con- 
senting to what those grave mediators would propose, and 
afterwards as arbitrators award, should be quarrel sufficient 
for the whole nation to engage. And therefore the King ex- 
April pressly denied his pass and safe-conduct, and told them plainly 
the reason why he did so, and required them, since he had 
denied to consent to that which could be the only giound of 
their going to London, that they should fiist return to those 
that sent them before they attempted that journey if they did 
otherwise, they must lun the hazard of persons whom his ma- 
jesty would not countenance with his protection. And the 
truth IS, though they might very well have gone to London, 
they could not have returned from thence to Scotland, (except 
they would have submitted to the inconvenience and hazard' 
of a voyage by sea,) without so much danger from the King’s 
quarters in the north, (York and Newcastle being at his de- 
votion,) that they could not leasonably promise themselves to 
escape. 

369 Whilst this was in agitation, the committee from the 
Parliament for the treaty, to wit, the earl of Northumberland, 
Mr. Pei’point, sir William Armin, sir John Holland, and Mr. 

March 21 Whitlocke, came to Oxford , who shortly took notice of the 
Scotch commissioners’ desires, and desired that they might have 
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his majesty’s leave to go to London : but being quickly 1643 
answered, ^that that request would not fall within either of 
the propositions agreed to be treated of/ they modestly gave 
over the intercession : and in the end, the lord Lowden and 
his countrymen returned directly to Scotland, staying only so 
long in the garrisons of the enemy thiough which they were 
reasonably to pass as to receive such animadversions, and to 
entertain such communication, as they thought most necessary. 

370. As soon as the committee ariived at Oxford, they were 
veiy graciously received by the King, his majesty always 
giving them audience in Council, and they withdrawing into a 
privatS chiimher prepaied for them, whilst their proposals, which 
they still delivered in wilting, were considered and debated 
before the King. They declared, ^ that they wore first to tieat 
of tlie cessation, and till that was concluded, that they weie 
not to entei upon any of the other pi opositions , ’ with which 
his majesty was well pleased, piesuming that they had brought, 
or had powei to give, consent to the articles pioposed by him , 
which he the rathei believed when they read the pieamblo to 
the articles, in which it was declared, that ‘ the Lords and 
Commons, being still earned on with a vehement desire of 
jieace, that so the kingdom might he fieed from the desolation 
and destruction wheiewith it was like to be overwhelmed, had 
considered of the articles of cessation with those alterations and 
additions offered by his majesty , unto which they weie ready 
to agree in such manner as w^as expressed in the ensuing 
articles’ After which weie inserted the very articles had 
been first sent to the King, without the least condescension to 
any one alteration or addition made by him ; neither had the 
committee power to recede, or consent to any alteration, but 
only to publish it if the King consented in terms, and then, 
and not till then, to proceed to treat upon the other propo- 
sitions. 

371. This the King looked on as an ill omen, other men as 
a plain contempt, and stratagem to make the people believe by 
their sending then committee that they did desire a treaty and 
a cessation, yet, by limiting them so strictly, to frustiate both, 
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1043 and to cast the envy of it upon the King. Hereupon, the next 
March 22 the King sent a message to them, (which he published, to 
undeceive tlie people,) faither pressing the weight and conse- 
quence of his former exceptions and alterations, and the incon- 
venience that proceeded from not granting their committee 
power to alter so much as veibal expressions : so that, if the 
King should consent to the articles as they were proposed, he 
should not only submit to great disadvantages, but some such 
as themselves would not think reasonable to oblige him to. 
As, by that article wheiein they reseived a power to send out a 
fleet, or what ships they thought good, to sea, they were not 
at all restrained fioin sending what land forces they pleased to 
any part of the kingdom , so that when the cessation ended, 
they might have new and greater aimies throughout the king- 
dom than they had when it began ; which he presumed they 
did not intend, being a thing so unequal, and contiary to the 
nature of a cessation. 

372. Then, in the articles they last sent, they styled their 
forces, the army raised by the Parliament j the whicli if his 
majesty should consent to, he must acknowledge, either that he 
consented to the laising that aimy, or that he was no pait 
of the Parliament neither of which he conceived they would 
oblige him to do. And therefore he desired that their com- 
mittee might have libeity to treat, debate, and agree upon the 
articles , upon which they and all the world should find that he 
was less solicitous for his own dignity and greatness than for 
his subjects’ ease and liberty. ‘ But if that so reasonable, 
equal, and just desire of his should not be yielded unto, but the 
same articles still insisted upon, though his majesty, next to 
peace, desired a cessation, yet, that the not agreeing upon the 
one might not destroy the hopes of, nor so much as delay, the 
other, he was willing to tieat, even without a cessation, upon 
the propositions themselves, in that order that was agreed ; and 
desired their committee might be enabled to that effect. In 
which treaty he would give,’ he said, ‘all his subjects that 
satisfaction, that, if any security to enjoy all the rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties, due to them by the law, or that happiness 
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m Church and State which the best times had seen, with such 1643 
farther acts of grace as might agree with his honour, justice, 
and duty to his Crown, and which might not render him less 
able to protect his subjects according to his oath, would 
satisfy them, his majesty was confident, in the mercy of God, 
that no more precious blood of this nation would be thus 
miserably spent ' 

373 This message produced liberty to the committee to March 24 
enter upon the treaty itself upon tlie propositions, though the 
cessation should not be agreed to; and shortly after they sent Maich 27 
leasons to the King why they consented not to the cessation 
in suclt n^mier and with those limitations as he had proposed 

374. They alleged, 

1 ‘ That if they should grant such a free trade as the King desired, to 
Oxfbrd, and other phces where his foices lay, it would be \ery difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep arms, ammunition, money, and bullion, fiom 
passing to hiB army however, it would be exceeding advant<igeou8 to his 
majesty, in supplying his army with many necessaiies, and m.iking their 
quarters a staple for such commodities as might be vented in the adjacent 
counties, and so draw money thither, whereby the inhabitants would be 
better enabled by loans and contributions to sufiport his army ’ As this 
advantage to him was veiy demonstrable, so it was very improbable that it 
would produce any supply io them , and ‘in a treaty foi a cessation those 
demands could not be thought reasonable that were not indifferent, that is, 
equally advantageous to both paities 

2 ‘That to demand the appioving the commanders of the ships, was to 
dc'sire the strength of the one party to the other before the differences were 
ended, against all rules of treaty And to make a cessation at se.i, was to 
leave the kingdom naked to foreign forces, and the ports open for his 
supplies of arms .md ammunition But for conveying any forces, by 
those means, fiom one part to another, they would observe the articles by 
which that was restrained ’ 

3 For the expression of lAe army raided by the Parliumeut, they were 
contented it should be .ilteied, and the name of the two Houses used 

4 For the committing none but according to tiie known laws of the 
land, that is, by the ordinary process of law, ‘ it would follow, that no 
man must be committed by them for supplying the King with arms, 
money, or ammunition, for, by the law of the land, the subjects might cany 
such goods from London to Oxford, the soldiers must not be committed 
who do run fiom their colours, and refuse any duty In the army , no man 
should be committed for not submitting to necessary supplies of money 
so that, if it should be yieldtd to in his majesty’s sense, they should be 
disabled to restrain supplies from their enemies and to govern and maintain 
their own soldiei s and so, under a disguise of a cessation, should admit 
that which would necessarily produce the dissolving of their armv and 
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1643 destruction of their cause ’ And they said it was not probable that his 
majesty would suffer the same inconveniences by that clause , for that they 
believed he would mterpiet that what his general did by viitue of his 
commission was and would be done according to the known laws of the 
land , whereas he had denied that those known laws gave any power to the 
two Houses of Parliament, to raise armies, and so, consequeutly, their 
general (ould not exercise any martial law ‘8o that, under the specious 
show of liberty and law, they should be altogether disabled to defend their 
liberties and laws, and his majesty would enjoy an absolute victory an 1 
submission under pietence of a cessation and tieaty’ They said, ‘being, 
by a necessity inevitable, enforced to a defensive w'ar, and therein 
warranted both by the laws of God and man, it must needs follow that by 
the same law, they w'ere en.ibled to raise means to sujiport that war , and 
therefore they could not relinquish that power of laying taxes upon those 
who ought to join with them in that defence, and the necessaiy way of 
levying those taxes upon them in case of refusal, for othf^wise their 
army must needs be dissolved ’ 

375 Though these reasons were capcahle, in a sad and com- 
posed debate, of full answeis, and many things would naturally 
have flowed fiom them to dispiove the practice and asbeitions 
of the fiamcis of them, yet it was very evident that they 
earned such a kind of leasoii with them as would prevail over 
the understandings of the people, and that the King, by not 
consenting to the cessation as it was proposed by them, would 
be generally thought to have rejected any, which could not but 
have an ill influence upon his affairs and therefore his ma- 
Apnl 4 jesty sent them, as soon as he had weighed this last message, 
(which he well discerned was not foimed to satisfy him 
but to satisfy the people against Inm,) an answer , in which 
he explained the ill consequence of many of their assumptions, 
and enloiced the importance of his former demands on tlie be- 
half of the people . however, he offered to admit the cessation 
upon the matter of their own articles, so that he miglit not be 
understood to consent to any of those unjust and illegal powers 
which they exeicised upon the subjects. But fiom liencc- 
forwaid the Houses declined any farthei argument and debate 
concerning the cessation, and directed their committee to expe- 
dite the treaty upon the propositions the particulais wheieof 
being transacted in the beginning of the year 1643, ^ shall 
lefer the narrative to the next hook, intending 111 this only to 
comprehend the transactions to the end of 1642. 
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376. I am persuaded, if the King had, upon the receipt of 1643 
the articles for the cessation, when they were first sent to him, 
frankly consented to it, it would have proved very much to his 
advantage, and that his army would very much have increased 
by it, and the other [been] impaired , and that it would have 
been very difficult for the Parliament to have dissolved it, if 
once begun, or to have detei mined the treaty. But besides 
the reasons before mentioned, the consideiation of the northern 
forces, and the lestrainmg them within their old quarters who 
seemed to be in a condition of marching even to London itself, 
pi evaded very far with the King, or lather, (which indeed 
was tfie ^rand leason, and leiidered every other suggestion 
of weight,) the jealousy that they did not intend to consent 
to or admit any peace but such a one as his majesty might 
not admit, made all the preliminaiy debates the more in-» 
sisted on 

377 Before I conclude this book, I cannot but insert one 
particular, which by some men may hereafter be thought of 
some signification It was now the time of the year when, by 
the custom of the kingdom, the King's judges itinerant used to 
go their circuits tlirougliout England and Wales, to administer 
justice to the people, and to inquire into all tieasons, felonies, 
bleaches of the peace, and other misdemeanours, which were 
any where [committed^] contrary to the known laws ; and who 
weie sworn to judge according to those known laws, the study 
and knowledge whereof was their profession. 

378. The Lords and Commons now sent to the King a Feb 17 
special message to advise and desiie him, that, 

‘ in regard of the present distractions, which might hinder both the 
judges and the people from resorting to those places where such meetings 
might be appointed, the assizes and gaol-delivery might not be holden , 
but that it might be deferred until it should please God to restore peace 
unto his people ’ 

379. The King returned them answer Feb 21 

‘ that the present bloody distractions of the kingdom, which he had used 
all possible means to prevent, and would still to remove, did afflict his 


^ [‘ commanded,’ MS ] 
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1643 majesty under no consideration more than of the great interruption and 
stop it made in the course and proceedings of justice and the execution of the 
laws, whereby his good subjects were robbed of the peace and secunty 
they were born to , and therefore, as much as in him lay, he would 
advance that only means of their happiness , at least, they should see that 
their sufferings that way proceeded not from his majesty And since they 
might now expect by the laws, statutes, and customs of the kingdom, the 
assizes and general gaobdelivery in every county, his majesty thought not 
ht to command the contrary , but would take severe and precise order that 
none of his sulijecta should receive the least jirejudice, as they repaired 
thither, by any of his foices, which rule he should be glad to see obseived 
by others And tlien he hoped, by the execution of the laws, even those 
public calamities might have some abatement, and the kingdom recover 
its former peace and prospeiity ’ 

380 But this answer was not moie satisiactory-^'Lhan they 
usually received fiom him; and therefore they hetook them- 
Fch 28 j;clves to then old and tiled weapon, and made an oidinance 
that ‘all judges, and justices of assizes and Nisi prms, iind jus- 
tices of oier and terminer and gaol-delivery, should for hear to 
execute any of their said commissions, 01 to hold or keej) any 
assizes, or gaol-delivery, at any time dining tliat Lent vacation , 
as they would answer the contempt and neglect thereof before 
the Lords and Commons 111 Pailiament/ 

381 . And this was the fiist avowed interruption and suspen- 
sion of the public justice that happened, or that was known 
ever before in that kind , and gave the people occasion to be- 
lieve that what the Parliament did (what pretence soever there 
was of fundamental laws) was not so wariantahle by that rule, 
since they laboured so much to suppress that inquisition. It 
was not in the King’s power to help this ; for besides that the 
example of judge Mallet, who, the ciicuit liefore, liad been for- 
cibly taken from the bench by a troop of hoise, as is before 
426 remembered, terrified all the judges, (and there were very few 
counties in England m which they could have been secure from 
the like violence,) the recoids, upon which the legal proceed- 
ings were to he, w^re at London. And ^0 the exercise of the 
law ceased throughout the kingdom, save only in some few 
counties, whither the King sent some judges of assize, and into 
others, his commissions of oier and terminer ; by viitue whereof 
the earl of Essex and many otheis were as legally attainted of 
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high treason as the wisdom of our ancestors could direct And 1643 
thus ended the year 1642 * 

382 In this place, and before we mention the treaty which 
shoitly ensued, (for in the time between the return of the 
[Scottish] commissioners to London and the beginning of the 
tieaty, this peison [Mr, Hyde], whom we shall hereafter men- 
tion under the style of Chancellor of the Exchequer, was pre- March 3 
ferred to that office, and because it was about the end of the 
yea?;, it being in February wlien lie was sworn a Pi ivy Coun- Feb 22 
cilloi,) we shall set down the state of the Court and the state 
of the kingdom at this time, the names of those Privy Coun- 
cillor^ wlij:) attended the King or were in his service, and the 
names of those who were likewise of the Council but stayed and 
acted with the Pailiainent against the King , and likewise the 
temper of the kingdom at that season, as it was possessed and 
made useful to either party ; and then it will easily appear how 
little motive any man could have from interest 01 ambition, who 
was not carried by the imjmlsion of conscience and consider- 
ation of duty, to engage himself in the quarrel on the King’s side 

383. The loid Littleton was Keeper of the Gieat Seal of 
England, of whom so much hath bei n said before that there is 
no need of enlaigement upon him in this place. His parts, 
which in the profession of the law were very great, were not 
very applicable to the business now in hand , and though from 
the time of the King’s coming to Oxford the King had con- 
fidence enough in him to leave the Seal 111 his custody, and he 
would have been glad to have done any seivice, his very ill 
fortune had drawn so great a disestocm upon him from most 
men tliat he gave little leputation to the Council, and had little 
authoiity in it 

384. The duke of Richmond, as he was of the noblest 

^ [Book VI ends here in the MS of the Kn^t , p 419, with the date 
‘ Castle Elizabeth, 16 of 8ber, st vet ’ And from tfiis place all that follows 
to the end of this book is added from the Life, pp 206-216 This accounts 
for the mention of ‘ this person ’ in the first sentence of § 882 ] 

^ [The following lines are here crossed out in the MS , ‘ He was exceed- 
ingly glad that his friend the Chancdloi of the Exchequer was become a 
member of it ’] 
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1643 extraction, being nearest allied to the King’s person of any 
man who was not descended from King James, so he was very 
worthy of all the grace and favour the King had shewed him ; 
who had taken great care of his education, and sent him into 
France, Italy, and Spam, where he was created a giandee of 
that kingdom, and as soon as he leturned, though he was scarce 
one and twenty yeai s of age, made him a Privy Councillor , 
and shortly after, out of his abundant kindness to both fami- 
1637 married him to the sole daughter of his dead favoiyite, 
3 the duke of Buckingham, with whom he received twenty thou- 
■sand pounds in portion, and his majesty’s bounty was likewise 
very great to him ; so that, as he was very eminent 1^1 his title, 
so he was at great ease m his fortune He was a man of very 
good parts and an excellent understanding , yet, (which is no 
common infirmity,) so diffident of himself that he was some- 
times led by men who judged much woise. He was of a great 
and haughty spirit, and so punctual in point of honour that he 
never swerved a tittle. He had so entire a resignation of him- 
self to the King that he abhorred all artifices to shelter himself 
from the piejudice of those who, how powerful soever, failed in 
their duty to his majesty , and therefore he was pursued with 
all imaginable malice by them, as one that would have no quarter 
upon so infamous terms as but looking on whilst his master 
was ill used. As he had leceived great bounties from the King, 
so he saciificed all he had to his service as soon as his occasions 
stood in need of it, and lent his majesty at one time twenty 
thousand pounds together , and as soon as the war began, en- 
gaged his three brothers, all gallant gentlemen, in the service, 
in which they all lost their lives. Himself lived, with un- 
spotted fidelity, some years after the muider of his master, 
and was suffered to put him into his grave ; and shortly after 
1655 without the comfort of seeing the resuriection of the 
March 30 Crown. 

385. The marquis of Hartford was a man of great honour 
and fortune, and interest in the affection of the people, and had 
always undergone hard measure from the Couit, where he re- 
ceived no countenance, and had no design of making advantage 
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from it. For though he was a man of very good parts, and 1643 
conversant in books both in Latin and Greek languages, and of 
a clear courage, of which he had given frequent evidence, yet 
he was so wholly given up to a country life, where he lived in 
splendour, that he had an aversion, and even an unaptness, for 
business Besides his particular fiiendship with the eail of 
Essex, whose sister he had married, his greatest acquaintance 
and conversation had been with those who had the reputation 
of being best affected to the liberty of the kingdom, and least 
in love with the humour of the Court, many of whom were 
the (^lef of those who engaged themselves most factiously and 
furiousf^ against the King. But as soon as he discerned their 
violent purposes against the government established, before he 
suspected then blacker designs, he severed himself from them, 
and fiom the beginning of the Parliament never concurred with 
them in any one vote dishonourable to the King, or in the pro- 
secution of the earl of Strafford. He did accept the govern- 
ment of the prince of Wales, (as is mentioned before^,) purely 
out of obedience to the King, and no doubt it was a great 
service , though for the performance of the office of a governor 
he never thought himself fit, nor meddled with it. He left 
York, as is remembered, to foim an army for the King in the 
West, where his interest was ; but he found those paids so cor- 
rupted, and an army from the Parliament was poured down so 
soon upon him, that there was nothing for the present to be 
done worthy of his presence ; so that he sent the small party 
that was with him farther west to Cornwall where by degrees 
they grew able to raise an aimy, with which they joined with 
him aftei wards again ; and himself returned to the King at 
Oxford about the time when the treaty began®. 

386. The earl of Southampton was indeed a great man in all 
respects, and brought veiy much reputation to the King’s 
cause. He was of a nature very much inclined to melancholic, 

1 [Book iv, § 296 ] 2 [‘ Cornehill.’ MS ] 

* [The following conclusion of this sentence is crossed out in the MS — 

* when the Chancellor of [the] Exchequer was made, who was much in his 
favour, and with whom he had corresponded principally during his absence 
fi om the Court 
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1643 and being born a younger brother, and his father and his elder 

1624 brother dying upon the point together, whilst he was but a boy, 
he was much troubled to be called my lord, and with the noise 
of attendance , so much he then delighted to be alone. Yet he 
had a great spirit, and exacted the respect that was due to his 
quality ; he had never had any conversation in the Court, nor 
obligation to it ; on the contrary, he had undergone some hard- 
ness from it ; which made it believed that he would have been 
ready to have taken all occasions to have been severe towards 
it. And therefore in the beginning of the Parliament no man 
was more courted by the managers of those designs had 

great dislike of the high couises which had been takc^ii in the 
goveinment, and a particular prejudice to the eail of Strafford 
for some exorbitant pioceedings ; but as soon as ho saw the 
ways of reverence and duty towards the King declined, and 
the prosecution of the earl of Straffoid to exceed the limits of 
justice, he opposed them vigorously in all their proceedings. 
He was a man of a great sharpness of j’udgment, a very quick 
apprehension, and that readiness of expression upon any sudden 
debate, that no man delivered himself more advantageously 
and weightily, and moie efficaciously with tlie heaiers; so that 
no man gave them more tiouble in his opposition, or diew so 
many to a concurience with him in opinion. He had no rela- 
tion to or dependence upon the Com t, or purpose to have any, 
but wholly puisued the public interest. It was long before he 
could be prevailed with to be a councillor, and longer before he 
would be admitted to be of the bed-chamber ^ , and received 
both honours the rather, because, after he had lefused to take a 
Protestation which both Houses had ordered to be taken by all 
their members, they had likewise voted that no man should be 
capable of any preferment in Church or State who refused to 
take the same ; and he would shew hqw much he contemned 
those votes. He went with the King to Yoik, was most so- 
§ 8 licitous, (as hath been said,) for the offer of peace at Notting- 
ham, and was then with him at Edgehill; and so came and 

^ [Both appointments are mentioneu m a letter of Jan. 16, 1642 , Cal. 
Bom S. P., 1641-3, p 241 ] 
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stayed with him at Oxford to the end of the war, taking all 1643 
opportunities to advance all motions towards peace , and as no 
man was more punctual in performing his own duty, so no man 
had more melancholic apprehensions of the issue of the war; which 
18 all shall he said of him in this place, theie being frequent 
occasions to mention him in the continuance of this discourse 

387 The earl of Leicester was a man of great parts, very 
conversant in books, and much addicted to the mathematics ; 
and though he had been a soldier, and commanded a legiment 
in the seivice of the States of the United Provinces, and was 
afte^ards employed in several embassies, as 111 Denmark and 
in France, was in truth rather a speculative than a piactical 
man, and expected a greater certitude in the consultation of 
business than the business of tins world is capable of which 
temper proved veiy inconvenient to him thiough the couise of 
his life He was after the death of tlio earl of Strafford, by 
the concurrent kindness and esteem both of King and Queen, 
called from his embassy in Fiance to be Lieutenant of the 1641 
kingdom of Ireland, and in a very sliort time after unhappily 
lost that kindness and esteem ; and being, about the time of 
the King’s coming to Oxfoid, leady to embaik at Chester for the 1642 
execution of his charge, he was required to attend his majesty 
for farther instructions at Oxford, where he remained, and 
though he was of the Council, and sometimes present, ho desired 
not to have any pait in the business, and lay under many re- 
proaches and jealousies, which he deserved not ; for he was a man 
of honour and fidelity to the King, and his gieatest misfortunes 
proceeded fiom the staggeiing and irresolution 111 his nature. 

388 . The earl of Bristol was a man of a grave aspect, of a 
presence that diew respect, and of long experience in affairs of 
great importance. He had been, by the extraordinaiy favour 
of King J ames to his person (for he was a very handsome man) 
and his parts (which were naturally great and had been im- 
proved by a good education at home and abroad), sent ambas- 16 ii 

'' [The following words are here, crossed out in the MS — ‘ there being 
always a fast friendship between him and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1667 
which lasted to his death.’] May x6. 
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1643 sador into Spain before he was thirty years of age, and 
afterwards in several other embassies, and, at last, again into 
Spain, where he treated and concluded the marriage between 
the Prince of Wales and that Infanta, which was afterwards 
dissolved. He was by King James made of the Privy Council, 
vice-chamberlain of the household, an earl, and a gentleman of 
the bedchamber to the Prince, and was then crushed by the 
power of the duke of Buckingham, and the prejudice the Prince 
himself had contracted against him during his highness’s being 
in Spain , upon which he was imprisoned upon his return ; 
and after the duke’s death the King retained so strict a 
memory of all his friendships and displeasures, that th^ earl of 
Bristol could never recover any admission to the Court, but 
lived in the couiitiy, in ease and plenty in his fortune, and in 
groat reputation with all who had not an implicit reverence 
for the Court ; and before, and in the beginmng of, the Parlia- 
ment, appeared in the head of all the discontented party , but 
quickly left them when they entered upon their unwarrantable 
violences, and grew so much into their disfavour, that, after the 
1642 King was gone to York, upon some expressions he used in the 
March .8. Peers in debate, they committed him to the Tower , 

Apnl 19 from whence being released in two or three days, he made 
haste to York to the King, who had before restored him to his 
place in the Council and the bed-chamber. He was with him 
165^ at Edgehill, and came with him from thence to Oxfoid , and 
• at the end of the war went into France, where he died , that 
paity having so gieat an animosity against him, that they 
would not suffer him to live in England, nor to compound for 
his estate, as they suffered others to do who had done them 
more hurt. Though he was a man of great parts, and a wise 
man, yet he had been for the most part single, and by himself, 
in business, which he managed with good sufficiency, and had 
lived little in consoi^b; so that in Council he was passionate 
and supercilious, and did not bear contradiction without much 
I)assion, and was too voluminous a discourser \ so that he was 
not considered there with much respect; to the lessening 
whereof re man contributed more than his son, the lord 
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Digby, who shortly after came to siif there as Secretary ofl6<l3 
State, and had not that reverence for his fathei’s wisdom (he 
failed not in his piety towards him) which liis great experience 
deserved. 

389. The earl of Newcastle was a person well bred, and of 

a full and plentiful fortune ; and had been chosen by the King 1638 
to be governor to the Prince of Wales, and made of the ^ 
Council, and resigned that office of governor to the marquis of 
Hartford for the leasons which have been mentioned He was 
not at Oxford, but remained at Newcastle with the King's 
commission to be general of those parts, being a man of great 
coufaj^"‘ and signal fidelity to the Crown, of whom there will bo 
more occasion hereafter to enlarge. 

390. The earl of Barkshire was of the Council, but not yet 
at Oxford , having been about, or before, the setting up of the 
standaid taken prisoner m Oxfordshire, and committed to the 1642 
Towel, upon an imagination that he had some purpose to have 
executed the commission of array in that county; but they 
afterwards set him at liberty, as a man that could do them no Sept 14 . 
harm any where , and then he came to Oxford, with the title 

and pietences ol a man wlio had been imprisoned fur the King, 
and theieby meiited more than his majesty had to give. His 
afiection for the Crown was good ; liis interest and reputation 
less than any thing but his understanding. 

391. The loid Dunsmore had been made a Privy Councillor, 1641 
after so many wlio had deserved worse had been called thither 

to make an atonement, which failing, he could not be refused 
who was ready to do whatever he was directed. He was a 
man of a rough and tempestuous natuie, violent in pursuing 
what he wished, without judgment or temper to know the way 
of bringing it to pass; however, he had some kind of power 
with frowardand discontented men, at least, he had credit to 
make them more indfsposed. But his greatest reputation was, 
that the eail of Southampton mariied his daughter, who was a 
beautiful and a woithy lady. 

392. The lord Seymour, being brother tb the marquis of 
Hartford, was a man of interest and reputation. He had been 
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1643 always very popular in the country, where he had always lived, 
out of the grace of the Court ; and his parts and judgment 
were best in those things which concerned the good husbandry 
and the common administration of justice to the people In the 
beginning of the Parliament he served as knight of the shire 
for Wiltshire, where ho lived , and behaving himself with less 
violence in the House of Commons than many of his old friends 
did, and having a great friendship for tlie eail of Stialford, he 

1641 was by his interposition called to the House of Peers, where he 
earned himself very well in all things lelating to the Crown, 
and when the King went to York, he left the Pailiament and 
followed his majesty, and remained film in his fuhdity. ^ 

393 The lord Savill was likewise of the Council, being first 
Controller and then Treasurer of the Household, in recompense 
of his discovery of all the treasons and couspii acres, after they 
had taken effect and could not be punished, He was a man of 
an ambitious and lestless natuie, of parts and wit enough, but 
in his disposition and inclination so false that he could never 
be believed or depended upon. His particular malice to the 
earl of Straffoid, which he had sucked in with his milk, (there 
having always been an immoital feud between the famibes, 
and the earl had shrewdly overborne his father,) had engaged 
him with all persons who were willing, and like to be able, to 
do him mischieve. And so, having opportunity, when the 
King was at the Berks and made the first unhappy Pacification^, 
to enter into conversation and acquaintance with those who 
were then employed as commissi onei s from the Scots, there 
was a secret intelligence entered into between them from that 
time , and he w^as a principal instrument to engage that nation 
to march into England with an army, which they did the next 
year after ; to which purpose he sent them a letter signed with 
the names of several of the English nobility, inviting them to 
enter the kingdom, and making gieat promises of assistance ; 
which names were forged by himself, without the privity of 
those who were named. And when all this mischieve was 
brought to pass, and he found his credit in the Parliament not 
^ [Book i, § 38.] 
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BO great as other men’s, he insinuated Mmself into credit with 1643 
somebody who brought him to the King or Queen, to whom he 
confessed all he had done to bring in the Scots, and who had 
conspired with him, and all the secrets he knew, with a thou- 
sand protestations to repair all by future loyalty and service ; 
for which he was promised a white staff, which the King had 
then resolved to take from sir Heniy Vane, who held it with 
the Secretary’s office, which lie had accordingly; though all 1641 
his di&cov(‘ry was of no other use than that the King knew 
many had been false whom he could not punish, and some 
whom he could not suspect. When the King came to York, 
where ‘^his lord’s fortune and interest lay, his leputation was 
BO low that the gentlemen of interest who wished well to the 
King’s service would not communicate with him ; and aftei the 
King’s remove fiom tlionce the eail of Newcastle found cause 
to have such a jealousy of him that he thought it necessary to 
imprison him, and afterwards sent him to Oxfoi d where he 
so well puigcd himself that he was again lestored to his office 
But m the end he behaved himself so ill tliat the King put 
him again out of his place, and committed him to prison, and 1645 
never after admitted him to his presence ; nor would any man ^ 
of quality ever after keep any correspondence with him. 

394 . Of the lord Falkland and sir John Culpeper there hath 
been so much said before, that there is no occasion to add to it 
in this place. Theie will be leason too soon to lament the un- 
happy death of the foiraer , and the latter, who never failed m 
his fidelity, will he very often mentioned thiougliout the ensuing 
discouise. 

395 . Secretary Nicholas was a very honest and industrious 
man, and always vcised in business, which few of the others 
were or had been After some time spent in the univeisity of 
Oxford, and then in the Middle Temple, he lived a year, or 
thereabouts, 111 France ; and was then secretary to the lord 
Zouch, who was a Privy Councillor and Warden of the Cinque 

^ [By warrant from the King dated May 13, 1643 He had been im- 
prisoned for 26 weeks at Newark Mitscell of Camden Jfoe Yol VIII, 1883, 
p 27 ] * a ^Calend. Clar S. P. I 256 ] 
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1043 Ports, and thereby he Understood all that jurisdiction, which is 
very great, and exclusive to the Admiral. And when that 
lord, many years after, surrendered that office to the King, to 
1624 the end that it might be conferred upon the duke of Bucking- 
ham, his secretary was likewise preferred with the office, and 
so in a short time became both secretary of the Admiralty as 
well as of the Cinque [Ports], and was entirely trusted and 
esteemed by that great favouiite. After his death, he con- 
tinued in the same place whilst the office was in commission, 
Oct 9 and was thim made clerk of the Council, fiom whence the King 
Nov ^2^* called him to be Secretary of State after Secretary Wynnibank 
fled the kingdom, upon his own observation of his yvj;\"L and 
fidelity, and without any other recommendation : and he was in 
truth, throughout his whole life, a person of very good reputa- 
tion, and of singular integrity. 

39 G. There remain only two of the Council then at Oxford 
who aie not yet named ; sir John Banks, who had been Attorney 
General, and was then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, a 
grave and a learned man in the professron of the law , and sir 
1627-39 Peter "Wich, who had been ambassador at Constantinople, from 
whence he returned very little before the troubles, and gratified 
sir Thomas Jeimin very liberally for Lis white staff \ when the 
Court was very low, and so was made a Privy Councillor and 
Controller of the Household. He was a very honest, plain 
1643 man; and died very shortly after the treaty^, and was suc- 
ceeded by sii Christojiher Hatton, a person of great reputation 
at that time, which in few years he found a way utteily to 
lose 

397 . This was the state of the King’s Council at Oxford 
when Mr Hyde was made Chancellor of the Exchequer , and 
amongst them theie were not many who had been acquainted 
with the transaction of business, at least with business of that 
kind winch they were then to be incumbent to ; and from the 

' [He offered £6000 for it in March, 1640. Cal S P Dom. 1639-40, 
P 589J 

[The word ‘ treaty ’ is substituted in the MS for the following — 
‘ Chancellor of the Exchequer was called to the Board ’] 
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first entrance into the war the soldiers did all they could to 1643 
lessen the reverence that was due to them, thinking themselves 
the best judges of all counsels and designs, because they were 
for the most part to execute them : but they neither designed 
well nor executed, and, it may be, executed the worse because 
they had too great a power in the designing, the King himself 
too much inclining to them, out of too little esteem of many of 
his councillors. At that time the King's quaiters were only 
between Oxford and Reading, and some miles on the other side 
to Banbury, and the town of Newcastle m the north, and 
Pendennis in the west of Cornwall. But in some months 


aftei tiib^ were extended as far as Chester upon the Severn ; 
and the eail of Newcastle reduced all to York, and drove all 
who professed for the Failiameiit into Hull ; and sir Ralph 
Hopton, with the assistance of sir Nicholas Slamiing, Arundell, 
and Trevannion, made themselves masters of Cornwall, and after- 
wards advanced farther, towards a conjunction with tlie King. 

398^ Of those who were of the King's Council and who 
stayed and voted with the Parliament, the eail of Northum- 
berland may well be reckoned the chief, in respect of the 
antiquity and splendour of his family, his great fortune and 
estate, and the general reputation he had amongst the greatest 
men, and his great interest by being High Admiial of Eng- 
land. Though he was of a family that had lain under fiequent 
blemishes of want of fidelity to the Crown, and his fathei had 
been long a piisoner in the Tower under no less a suspicion 
than of having some knowledge of the Gunpowder Treason ; 
and after he was set at liberty by the mediation and credit 
of the earl of Carlisle, who had, without and against his con- 
sent, man red his daughter^, he continued to his death under 


such a restraint that he had not libeity to live and reside 
upon his northern estate : yet his father was no sooner dead 5 


‘ [The oomniGncement of this section was originall]^ as follows, but was 
altered as given above — ‘ And here it will not be amiss to look back, and 
take a view of those persons who were of the King’s Council, and had 
deserted his service, and stayed in the Pailiament to suppoid; the rebelhon ; 
and of the Parliament’s strength and power at that time in and over the 
kingdom. The earl,’ &c ] ^ [Book 1 , 5 134,] 
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1643 than the King poured out his favours upon him in a wonderful 

1635 measure. He began with conferring the order of the Garter 
-A-pril 23 upon }nni, and shortly after made him of his Privy Council. 

When a gieat fleet of ships was prepared, by which the King 
meant that his neighbour princes should discern that he meant 

1636 to maintain and preserve his sovereignty at sea, he sent the 

March 23 Northumbeiland admiral of that fleet, a much greater 

than the Crown had put to sea since the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, that he might breed him for that service before he 
gave him a more absolute command , and after he had in that 

1638 capacity excicised himself a year or two, he made him Lord 
March 20. Admiral of England; which was such a quicl^ ^dccession 
of bounties and favours as had rarely befallen any man who 
had not been attended with the envy of a favouiite He was 
in all his deportment a very great man, and that which looked 
like foimality was a punctuality in preserving his dignity from 
the invasion and intrusion of bold men, which no man of that 
age so well pieseived himself from. Though his notions were 
not large or deep, yet his temper, and rescivedness in discourse, 
and his uniashness in speaking, got him the reputation of an 
able and a wise man , which ho made evident 111 the excellent 
government of his family, where no man was more absolutely 
obeyed , and no man had ever fewer idle woi ds to answer for , 
and in debates of impoitance he always expressed himself very 
pertinently. If he had thought the King as much above him 
as he thought himself above other consideiable men, he would 
have been a good subject ; but the extreme undervaluing those, 
and not enough valuing the King, made him liable to the im- 
pressions which they who approached him by those addresses of 
reverence and esteem which usually insinuate themselves into 
such natures made m him And so, after he was fiist prevailed 
upon not to do that which in honour and gratitude he was 
obliged to, (whicl^ is a very pestilent’ coriuption,) he was with 
the moie facility led to concur in what in duty and fidelity he 
ought not to have done, and which at first he never intended to 

have done. And so he concurred in all the counsels which 

« 

produced the rebellion, and stayed with them to support it , 
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which is as much as is necessary to say of^ira in this place, 1643 
since there will be often occasion hereafter to mention him with 
some enlargement. 

399. The earl of Pembroke hath been enough mentioned in 
a better conjuncture of time^, when his virtues were thought 
greater than they were, and his vices very little discerned 
Yet, by what was then said, his nature and his parts might be 
well enough undei stood; and as neithei the one or the other 
were improveable, so they were liable to be corrupted by any 
assaults , his understanding being easy to be imposed upon, and 
his nature being made up of very strong passions. Whilst there 
was trarf^fr^ity in the kingdom, he enjoyed his full share in 
pomp and greatness, the largeness and plentifulness of his fortune 
being attended with reverence and dependence from the people 
where his estate and mteiest lay, and where indeed ho was a 
great man ; getting an atfection and esteem from pei sons who 
had no dependence upon him by his magnificent living, and 
discoursing highly of justice and of the Piotisslant religion, in- 
veighing bitteily against Popery, and telling what he used to 
say to the King, and speaking frankly of the oversights of the 
Court that he might not be thought a slave to it. He had: 
been bred from his cradle in the Couit, and had that perfection 
of a couitier, that, as he was not wary enough in offending 
men, so he was forward in acknowledging it, even to his in- 
feriors, and to impute it to his passion, and ask pardon for it , 
which made him to be thought a well-natured man. Besides, 
he had a choleric office, which entitled him to the exercise of 
some rudenesses, and the good older of the Couit had some 
dependence upon his incivilities. 

400. There were very few gieat persons in authority who 
were not frequently offended by him, by sharp and scandalous 
discourses and invectives against them behind their backs ; for 
which they found it best to receive satisfaction^ by submissions 
and professions and protestations, which was a coin he was 
plentifully supplied with for the payment of all those debts ; 
and lus infirmities were so generaHy known, tliat men did not 

1 [Book i, §§ 127-8.] 
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1643 think they coukr suffer in their reputations by any thing 
he said, whilst the King retained only some kindness for 
him, without any value and esteem of him. But, from the 
beginning of the Parliament, when he saw and heard a people 
stout enough to inveigh against the authority, and to fall upon 
those persons, whom he had always moie feaied than loved, and 
found that there were two armies in the kingdom, and that the 
King had not the entire command of either of them ; when the 
decrees of the Star Chamber, and the oiders and acts of the 
Council, (in all which he had concurred, as his concurience was 
all that he had contributed towards any counsel,) were called in 
question, and like to be made penal to those wl^ tC’ould not 
redeem their past eirors by future service ; his fear, which was 
the passion always predominant in liim above all his choler and 
rage, pievailed so far over him, that he gave himself up into 
the hands of the lord Say to dispose of him as he thought fit, 
till the King took the white staff from him, and disposed it to 
the earl of Essex, as hath been related at large befoie'. 

401. Fiom this time he took himself to be absolved from all 
obligations and dependence upon the Court, which he had lived 
too long in to be willing to quit, and theiefore the more closely 

^ [See book in, § 213 The words, ‘ the King took — before ’ are substituted 
in the MS for the following passage, which is struck out — ‘till he committed 
so many faults and follies that the King was w illing to take the advantage of 
a censure the House of Peers inflicted upon him, for a rash and choleric 
action he had committed at a private committee that sat in the House, 
where, in a debate, he had struck, or offered to strike, the lord Matreveis 
with his white staff, the other throwing an ink-horn at him , for which 
unusual and indecent behaviour the House thought itself obliged to send 
them both to the Tower, without any imagination that either of them 
should undergo any other censure, and discharged both within few days 
But m the mean time the King had sent for his white staff, declaring that 
as he would not suffer it to remain in the Tower, so he would not put it 
into the hand of a man who had deseived so severe a punishment from the 
Parliament , which they looked upon as no great compliment to them, and 
were exceedingly tioubled when they saw the office conferred upon the 
earl of Essex, being verjf sure that the one was removed, whatever was 
pretended, for his concurrence with them, and fearing that the other would 
concur tlie leAs with them for that promotion, and piobably they might not 
have been deceived in that if an^caie and dexterity had been used to keep, 
as wejl as to get, him ’] 
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adhered to them by whose power he thought he might get ie43 
thither again ; and for some time entertained the hope of 
obtaining the other superior white staff, which remained then 
m the King’s hand by the departure of the earl of Arundel into 
the parts beyond the seas. But when he saw that staff given 
to the duke of Richmond, who was then made Steward of the 
Household, he gave over those weak imaginations, and con- 
curred roundly in all the loid Say proposed and was so weak 
still, as to believe they never meant to rebel against the King, 
or that the King could long subsist without putting himself 
into thf^j^ hands. When they had any thing to do in the 
West, as til^e exercise of the militia or executing any other 
ordinance, they sent him into the country and shewed him to 
the people, undei the conduct of two or three membeis of the 
House in whom they could confide ; and he talked of the King’s 
evil counsellors, who carried him from his Parliament, and of 
the malignants, and against scandalous ministers ; whilst none 
of his old fi lends came near him. And when they wore resolved 
no longer to trust the Isle of Wight in the hands of the earl of 
Portland, who had been long the King’s governor theie, and 
had an absolute power over the affections of that people, they 
preferred the poor earl of Pembroke to it by an oidinaiice of g 
Parliament , who kindly accepted it, as a testimony of their 
favour, and so got into actual rebellion, which he never 
intended to do^. 

402 The earl of Essex hath been enough mentioned before ; 
his nature and Ins understanding have been described, hiB 
former disobbgations from the Court, and then his introduction 
into it, and afterwards his being displaced from the office he 
held in it, have been set forth ; and there will be occasion here- 

^ [The following sentence is here struck out in the MS — * It is pity to say 
more of him, and less could not be said to make him •known, if any thing 
were necessaiy , and it cannot be avoided to mention him again hereafter, 
there being particular passages between him and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had great kindness for him whilst he h^ any hope of 
reclaiming him, and even when that ’^as desperate was never without a 
desire to serve him, having been formerly beholding to him for many 
civilities when there was so great a distance between their conditions ’J 
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1643 after to renc discourse of him ; and therefore it shall 
suffice in this place to say, that a weak judgment, and a little 
vanity, and as much of pride, will hurry a man into as un- 
wariantable and as violent attempts as the greatest and most 
unlimited and insatiable ambition will do. He had no ambi- 
tion of title, or office, or preferment, but only to be kindly 
looked upon and kindly spoken to, and quietly to enjoy his own 
fortune . and, without doubt, no man in his nature more 
abhorred rebellion than ho did, nor could he have been led into 
it by any open or transparent temptation but by a thousand 
disguises and cozenages. His pride supplied hi|?^want of 
ambition, and he was angry to see any other m^ more re- 
spected than himself, because he thought he deseived it more, 
and did better requite it. Foi he was in his fiiendships just 
and constant, and would not have piactised foully against those he 
took to be enemies. No man had credit enough with him to cor- 
rupt him in point of loyalty to the King whilst he thought himself 
wise enough to know what treason was. But the new doctrine and 
distinction of allegiance, and of the King's power in and out of 
Parliament, and the new notions of ordinances, were too hard 
for him, and did really intoxicate his understanding, and made 
him quit his own to follow theirs who he thought wished as 
well and judged better than himself. His vanity disposed him 
to be Ills Excellence, and his weakness to believe that he should 
be the general in the Houses as well as in the field, and be able 
to govern then counsels and restrain their passions as well as 
to fight their battles ; and that by this means he should become 
the preserver, and not the destroyer, of the King and kingdom. 
And with this ill-grounded confidence he launched out into that 
sea where he met with nothing but rocks and shelves, and from 
whence he could never discover any safe port to harbour in. 

403. The earl of Salisbury had been born and bred in Court, 
and had the advantage of a descent from a father and a grand- 
father who had been very wise men, and great ministers of 
state in the<j eyes of Christendom ; whose wisdom and virtues 
died with them, and their children only inherited their titles. 
He h[fcd been admitted of the Council to King James, from 
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which time he continued so obsequious to the Court that he 1643 
never failed in over-acting all that he was required to do. 

No act of power was ever proposed which he did not advance, 
and execute his part, with the utmost rigouf. No man so 
great a tyrant in his country, or was less swayed by any motives 
of justice or honour. He was a man of no words, except in 
hunting and hawking, in which he only knew how to behave 
himself. In matters of state and counsel he always concurred 
in what was proposed foi the King, and cancelled and repaiied 
all those transgressions by concurring in all that was proposed 
against him as soon as any such propositions were made. Yet 
when the King went to Yoik he likewise attended upon his 
majesty, and at that distance seemed to have recoveied some 
courage, and concurred in all counsels which were taken to 
undeceive the people, and to make the proceedings of the 
Parliament odious to all the world. But on a sudden^ he caused 
his horses to attend him out of the town, and having placed 
fresh ones at a distance, he fled back to London, with the 
expedition such men use when they are most afraid, and never 
after denied to do any thing that was required of him ; and 
when the war was ended, and Cromweir'^ had put down the 
House of Peers, he got himself to be chosen a member of the 
House of Commons, and sat with them as of their own body, 
and was esteemed accordingly In a word, he became so des- 
picable to all men that he will hardly ever enjoy the case which 
Seneca bequeathed to him ^ , IIic egregiis majoribus ortus est: 
quahscunque est, sub umbra suorum lateat Ut loca sordicla 
repercussu soils * illustrantui , ita inertes majorum suorum luce 
resplendeant. 

404. The earl of Warwick was of the King’s Council too, but 
was not wondei ed at for leaving the King, whom he had never 

^ [The following commencement of this sentence -lis struck out in the 
MS. . — * And meeting Mr Hyde one day, he wfJking with him to advise and 
consult how they might draw the earl of Pembroke, with whom he had 
most friendship, to leave the Parliament and betake him'^iplf to serve the 
King, and within two hours after this conference, he caused his horses,* &c.] 

^ [Clarendon always writes the name as Crumwell ] 

^ [De beneficus, hb iv. cap. 30] * [‘repercussa 8ole,*MS.] 
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1048 served ; nor did he look upon himself as obliged by that honour, 

which he knew was conferred upon him in the crowd of those 

whom his majesty had no esteem of, or ever purposed to trust ; 

so his business was to join with those to whom he owed his 

promotion. He was a man of a pleasant and companionable wit 

and conversation, of an universal jollity, and such a license in his 

words and in his actions that a man of less virtue could not be 

found out : so that a man might reasonably have believed that 

a man so qualified would not have been able to have contributed 

much to the overthrow of a nation and kingdom. But with all 

these faults, he had great authority and credit with tW people 

who in the beginning of the troubles did all the mis^eve ; and 

by opening his doors, and making his house the rendezvous ^ of 

all the silenced ministers in the time when there was authority 

to silence them, and spending a good part of his estate, of which 

he was very prodigal, upon them, and by being present with them 

at their devotions, and making himself merry with them, and at 

them, which they dispensed with, he became the head of that party, 

and got the style of a godly man When the King i evoked the 

earl of Northumberland’s commission of Admiral, he presently 

1642 accepted the office from the Parliament, and never quitted their 

^ service; and when Cromwell disbanded that Pailiament, he 

betook himself to the protection of the Protector, married his 

heir to his daughtei, and lived in so entire a confidence and 

1659 friendship with him that when he died he had the honour to be 
May 29 

exceedingly lamented by him ; and left his estate, which before 
was subject to a vast debt, more improved and repaired than any 
man who trafficked in that desperate commodity of rebellion 
405 The eail of Holland had giown up under the shadow of 
the Court, and had been too long a councillor before, and con- 
tiibuted too much to the counsels which had most prejudiced 
the Crown, to decline waiting upon it when it needed attend- 
ance. But he chose to stay with the Parliament , and there 
hath been enough said of him before, and more must be said 
hereafter, i^nd therefore it shall suffice now to say, that there 
was a very froward fate attended all or most of the posterity of 
1 [* randevooze,* MS ] 
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that bed from whence he and his brother of Warwick had their 1013 
original^, though he, and some others amongst them, had many 
veiy good parts and excellent endowments 

406. The earl of Manchester, of the whoU cabal, was in a 
thousand respects most unfit for the company he kept. He was 
of a gentle and a generous nature, civilly bred, had reverence 
and affection for the person of the King, upon whom he had 
attended in Spain, loved his country with too unskilful a 
tenderness, and was of so excellent a temper and disposition 
that the baibarous times, and the rough paits he was forced to 
act i^Jhem, did not wipe out or much deface tho'^e marks . in- 
somudi Jls he was never guilty of any rudeness towards those 
he was obliged to oppress, but perfoimed always as good offices 
towards his old friends, and all other persons, as tlie iniquity 
of the tune, and the nature of the employment he was in, would 
peimit him to do ; which kind of humanity could be imputed to 
very few. And he was at last dismissed, and removed from any 
trust, for no other reason but because he was not wicked enough* 

407. He married first into the family of the duke of Buck- 
ingham^, and by his favour and interest was called to the 
House of Peers in the life of his father, and made baron of 1626 
Kym[b]olton, though lie was commonly treated and known by ^ 
the name of the loid Mandevill ; and was as much addicted to 

the service of the Court as he ought to be But the death of 
his lady, and the murder of that great favouiite, his second 
marriage with the daughter of the earl of Warwick, and the 
very narrow and restrained maintenance which he received from 
his father and which would in no degree defiay the expenses of 
the Court, forced him too soon to retire to a country life, and 
totally to abandon both the Court and London, whither he came 
very seldom in many years. And in this retirement, the dis- 
countenance which his .father underwent at Court, the conver- 
sation of that family into which he wa^ now married, the 
bewitching popularity which flowed upon him with a wonder- 

» [Book!, § 137] 

* [He resigned his command in ^he army Apr 2, 1645, the day before 
the passing of the Self-denying Ordinance ® [Book^ii, § 27 ] 
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1643 ful torrent, with the want of those guaids which a good 
education should have supplied him with by the clear notion 
of the foundation of the ecclesiastical as well as the civil 
government, madv> a great impression upon his understanding, 
(for his nature was never corrupted, but remained still in its 
integrity,) and made him believe that the Court was inclined 
to hurt and even to destroy the country, and from particular 
instances to make general and dangeious conclusions. They 
who had been always enemies to the Church prevailed with him 
to lessen his reverence for it, and, having not been well 
instructed to defend it, [he] yielded too easily to those who 
confidently assaulted it, and thought it had great errc-.s which 
were necessary to be reformed, and that all means are lawful 
to compass that which is necessary ; whereas the true logic is, 
that the thing desired is not necessary if the ways are unlaw- 
ful which are proposed to bring it to pass. No man was 
courted with more application by persons of all conditions and 
qualities, and his person was not less acceptable to those of 
steady and uncoriupted principles than to those of depraved 
inclinations And in the end, even his piety administered some 
excuse to him, for his father’s infirmities and transgiessions 
had so far exposed him to the inquisition of justice, that he 
found it necessary to procure the assistance and protection of 
those who were strong enough to violate justice itself, and so 
he adhered to those who were best able to defend his father’s 
honour, and thereby to secure his own fortune, and concurred with 
them in their most violent designs, and gave reputation to them. 

408. And the Court as unskilfully took an occasion too 
soon to make him desperate by accusing him of high treason, 
when (though he might be guilty enough) he was without 
doubt, in his intentions, at least as innocent as any of the 
leading men ; and it is some evidence that God Almighty saw 
his heart was not so malicious as the rest that he preserved him 
to the end of the confusion, when he appeared as glad of the 
King’s restoration, and had heartily wished it long before, and 
very few who had a hand in tho contrivance of the rebellion 
gave so mrMufest tokens of repentance as he did. And having 
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for many years undergone the jealousy ani hatred of Cromwell, 1043 
^8 one who abominated the murder of the King and all the 
barbarous proceedings against the life of men in cold blood, the 
King upon his return received him into grace and favour, which 
he never forfeited by any undutiful behaviour. 

409. The last of those councillois which weie made after 
the faction prevailed in Parliament, who were all made to 
advance an accommodation, and who adhered to the Pailia- 
meut, was the lord Say ; a man who had the deepest hand in 
the oiigmal contrivance of all the calamities which befell 
[this unhappy kingdom, though ho had not the least thought 
of dis. Wing the moiiaichy, and less of levelling the laiiks and 
distinctions of men , for no man valued himself more upon his 
title, or had more ambition to make it greater, and to raise 
his fortune, which was but moderate foi lus title. He was of 
a proud, moiose, and sullen nature, conversed much with 
books, having been bied a scholai, and (though nobly boin) a 
fellow of New College m Oxfoid, to which he claimed a right 
by the alliance he pietended to have from William of Wick[h]am, 
the founder, which he made good by such an unicasonable pcdi- 
giee, through so many hundred years, half the time whereof 
extinguishes all relation of kindled However, upon that 
pretence that college hath been seldom without one of that 
loi d’s family His parts were not quick but so much above 
those of his own rank that he had always great credit and 
authority in Parliament, and the more for taking all oppor- 
tunities to oppose the Court ; and [he] had with his milk 
sucked in an implacable malice against the government of the 
Church. When the duke of Buckingham proposed to himself 
after his return with the Prince from Spain to make himself 
popular by bieaking that match, and to be gracious with the 
Parliament, as for a short time he was, he resolved to embrace 
the friendship of the loid Say, who was as solicitous to climb 

^ [‘ that/ MS. Clarendon wrote these characters in France ] 

^ [Warburton makes the following ^ote here 'His readtng a long 
speech of several hours in the House of Lords occasioned a standing order 
that no lord should read a written speech.’ Edit 1849, 533 ] 
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1643 by that ladder. But' the duke quickly found him of too impe- 
rious and pedantical a spirit, and to affect too dangerous muta 
tions, and so cast him off ; and from that time he gave over 
any pursuit in Court, and lived nairowly and sordidly in the 
country, having conveisation with very few but such who had 
great malignity against the Church and State, and fomented 
their inclinations, and gaVe thjBm instiuctions how to behave 
themselves with caution and to do their business with most 
security, and was in truth the pilot that steered all those 
vessels which were freighted with sedition to destroy the 
government 

410. He found always some way to make professions duty 
to the King, and made several undertakings to do great ser- 
vices, which he could not, or would not, make good , and made 
haste to possess himself of any preferment he could compass, 
whilst his friends were content to attend a more proper con- 

1641 juncture. So he got the Mastership of the Waids shortly after 
the beginning of the Parliament, and was as solicitous to be 
Tieasurer after the death of the earl of Bedfoid ; and, if he 
could have satisfied his rancour in any degree against the 
Church, he would have been ready to have carried the preroga- 
tive as high as ever it was. When he thought there was mis- 
chieve enough done, he would have stopped the current, and 
have diverted farther fury; but he then found he had only 
authority and credit to do hurt, none to heal the wounds he 
had given, and fell into as much contempt with those whom he 
had led as he was with those whom he had undone. 

411 The last of the councillors who stayed with the Parlia- 
ment was sir Henry Vane; who had so much excuse for it, 
that, being thrown out of the Court, he had no whither else to 
go; and promised himself to be much made of by them, for 
whose sakes only he liad brought that infamy upon himself. 
He was of very ordinary parts by natuVe, and he had not culti- 
vated them at all by art ; for he was illiterate. But being 
of a stirring and boisterous disposition, very industrious and 
very bold, he still wrought'* [himself] into some employment. 
He had been acquainted with the vicissitudes of Court, and 
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had undergone some severe mortification, by the disfavour of 1643 
the duke of Buckingham, in the beginning of the King's reign. 

But [the duke] was no sooner dead, (which made it believed 
that he had made his peace in his lifetime \ for '^he King was not 
in a long time after reconciled to any man who was eminently 
in the duke’s disfavour,) but he was again brought into the 
Court, and made a Councillor and Controller of the Household ,1630 
which place he became well, and was fit for, and if he had 
never taken other preferment he might probably [have] con- 
tinued a good subject, for he had no inclination to change, and, 

111 the judgment he had, liked the government both of Church 
and biat'^, and only desired to laise his fortune, which was not 
gieat, and which he found many ways to improve. And he was 
wont to say that he never had desired other preferment, and 
believed that maiquis Hambleton, (with whom he had never 
kept fair quarter,) when he first proposed to him to be Secre- 
tary of State, did it to affront him, well knowing his want of 
ability for the discharge of that office. But, without doubt, as 
the fatal preferring him to that place was of unspeakable pre- 1640 
judice to the King, so his receiving it was to his own destruc- 3 
tion. His malice to the earl of Sti afford (who had unwisely 
provoked him, wantonly and out of contempt ^) transported him 
to all imaginable thoughts of levenge, which is a guest that 
naturally disquiets and toitures those who entertain it with all 
the perplexities they contrive foi others , and tliat disposed 
him to sacrifice his honour and faith and his master’s interest 
that he might ruin the earl, and was buried himself m the 
same ruin; for which being justly chastised by the King, and 1641 
turned out of his seivice, he was left to his own despair; and 3 
though he concurred in all the malicious designs against the 
King and against the Church, he grew into the hatred and 
contempt of those who had made most use of him, and died a 1654 
universal reproach, and not contemned niore by any of his 
enemies than by his own son, who had been his principal 
conductor i^o destruction*. 

* j 

^ [See Calend 8 P , Pom 1625 )6, p 10] ^ [Book iii, § 34 ] 

^ [The Life is continued here in the MS. with the two following para- 
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1643 412. And we now' pass to the transactions in the treaty 

itself, which was in the beginning of the year 1643 

graphs which aie found in the printed editions of the Life at the end 
of part II The p. ragraphs are struck out in the MS , and for them the 
two concluding lines in the text above are substituted 

^Notwithstanding all the discourse of, and inclination to, a treaty, the 
armies were not quiet on either side The King's quarters were enlarged by 
the taking of Marlborough in Wiltshire and of Ciceter in Glostershire, which, 
though untenable by their situation and weak foitifications, were gairisoned 
by the Parliament with great numbers of men, who were all killed or taken 
piisoners And the Parliament-forces were not without success too, and 
after the loss of Marlborough surprised the regiment of hoise that was 
commanded by the lord Grandison, a gallant gentleman, who, if not betrayed, 
was unhappily invited to Wmchestei, with promise of forces leady ^ defend 
the place, which being in no degree performed, he was the ne...t day after 
he came enclosed m the castle of Winchester, and compelled to become 
all, officers and soldiers, pnsoners of war, though he and some other of the 
principal officeis, by the negligence or corruption of their guards, made their 
escape in the night and returned to Oxford. 

^This was the state of the kingdom, of the King and of tlie Parliament, at 
the time when Mr Hyde was made of the Privy Council and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which was between the return of the commissioners who 
had been sent to the King to propose a treaty, and the coming of those 
commissioners to Oxford, who were afterwards sent from the Parliament 
to treat with the King, which being about the end of the year 1642, this 
part shall be closed here ’ 

This portion of the Life is d.ited at * Pezenas, the 24th of July, 1669 '] 
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